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How Satellites Upcpver Top Secrets 




Two spacecraft one em-’ 
blazoned with the initials CCCF, 
the other USAF, re-entered the t 
fc&rtfi's atmosphere earlier TKj “ 

• rhonth to splash into a sea^ 

mystery. a _ ^ 

Tfiey were not displayed on 
nat&iwide television, there were 
no' fleams of press releases, in 
te ; nothing was said about the 
.completion of the missions of 

;fiie spacecraft. p yl; 

Ygt their descents were top' 
Ipwgd by batteries of radars de- 
ployed around the world by the 
dSite^i States and the Soviet , 
and the time and place _ 
or re-entry, June 14 over the 
Pacific for the American spac|% 
craft, last Monday over th| So- 
viet Union for the Russian, 'were 
chalked up on status boards of 
space defense command posts in 
both countries. g 

Both sides knew tha^ti^*'.' 
spacecraft, the Soviet Cosmos 
286 and the American Air Forcfe 
Agena D, were spy satellites 
that had been photographing 
tens of thousands of square 
miles of the other country's ter- 
ritory. The high resolution ^cam- 
eras aboard both craft snapped 
hundreds of pictures of missile 
launching sites, submarine pens, 
mMTtions factories and air- 
fields. 

These secret vehicles were 
but two of the more than 400 
military satellites that have been 
launched by the two great pow- 
efs during the last 10 /ears, a 
decade in which more military 
spacecraft have been launched 
than those designed for scientific 
uses of space. 


Stumbling Block Removed 

There also have been indica- 
tions in recent months that on- 
site' inspection, one of the key 
stumbling blocks to a disarma- 
'Tfrant pact between the two na- 
tions, might not be necessary 
because of the success that spy 
satellites have had in examining 
the defenses of both sides. 

Statesmen and generals on 
both sides, including former 
• President Johnson and former 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, have boasted that the 
data obtained by the spy-in-the- 
sky satellites have laid bare the 
best kept military secrets of 
both countries. Mr. Khrushchev, 
who was sorely annoyed by the 
first flights of American recon- 
naissance satellites over the So- 
yigt Union, once jokingly of- 
fered to trade spy satellite pic- 
tures with President Kennedy — 
but only after the Soviet sys- 
tem had gone into operation. 
—Soviet spy satellites such as 
Cosmos 286 are launched from 
cosmodromes near Plesetsk, 500 
miles north of Moscow, and 
Tyuratam, the Soviet equivalent 
vf Cape Kennedy on the Aral 
■Sea. They are launched at an 
- angle of 65 degrees above the 
equator, which takes them over 
the entire North American land 
mass on altitudes ranging from 
90 , to 225 miles. Most of the 
military Cosmos flights — the 
CosmOS label also is applied to 
scientific missions — are eight 
to 16 days long. 

The Russians retrieve their 


film "packages by bringing the 
spacecraft back to earth. The 
United States has two methods 
of recovering film: Ejecting it 
from orbiting spacecraft in con- 
tainers called cassettes which 
float to earth by parachute and 
are picked up oyer the Pacific 
by specially equipped planes 
trailing snag lines; and retriev- 
ing the entire photographic and 
sensing systems the same way. 

The first American spy satel- 
lite, called Samos, was launched 
in 1960 and was dutifully cele- 
brated in an Air Force press 
release. But by the following 
year the Air Force stopped mak- 
ing routine announcements of 
Samos launchings and pretended 
that they did not exist, although 
about 70 have been put into 
orbit since. 

Another version is the Project 
770 series which uses an Agena 
spacecraft containing a radar 
antenna that can look ahead and 
to either side to map large 
swatches of terrain. Its radar 
microwaves can penetrate 
clouds so that the system can 
operate even if the target is 
obscured by bad weather. 

A different class of military 
satellite is of the Project 823 
and Midas series which carry 
instruments sensitive to heat, 
ultraviolet and X-rays and are 


used to detect nuclear explosions 
and missile exhausts. 

Another group of Amefican 
spy satellites is equipped with 
electronic eavesdropping gear 
that monitors Soviet and Chi- 
nese military radio channels and 
radar frequencies. According to 
one report, these are able to 
turn on from space ground- 
based transmitters of other 
countries which normally are 
switched off when the satellite 
is orbiting overhead. 

A newer military spacecraft, 
which first was launched last 
year, is dubbed IS for integrated 
satellite. It carries still cameras, 
television equipment and instru- 
ments that, can detect infrared 
radiation which could disclose 
underground factories or mis- 
sile launching sites. 

The high sophistication of the 
IS satellites may have doomed 
the Air Force's manned orbit- 
ing laboratory, or . MOL pro- 
gram, which was cancelled ear- 
lier this month. In making the 
announcement, David Packard, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
said that MOL was dropped in 
part because of '‘advances in 
automated techniques for un- 
manned satellite systems, in 
other words spy-in-the-sky 
satellites. 

— RICHARD D. LYONS 
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ftlon, the pentagon Announce- 1 
men t 'said "we fully recognize” 


CanQfjjffipn Is Called Major 
Step In Cutting the Budget 
for Military Spending 


I g A EFEflBl TO GflJD N 

■j.\ . ... n 

Project for Manned Station 
Had Cost Sf .3-Billion — 
Duplication Charged 


JOHFfW. FINNEY 

apcla! to Tt^T'Jew York Time§ 

l WASHINGTON, June 10— 
The Defense Department, after 
ipeflding $1.5-t>iIlion on tffe 
p-oject, canceled today the Air 
force’s mannjfa orbiting lab- 
aratoty progjfm as "a major 
Itep” toward reducing the 
military budget. 

r - Itt jR st atem ent re^ ty] 
Deputy Defense Secretai 
pavid Fickari^ at a Pe n ta gc 
news coherence, the Efefense 
Department sgd the prfdipaf! 

reason for canceling the St 
Force’s mamld space’® 
program waS the “urgency pf l 
reducing Federal defense 
■pending.” . * 1 ^ 

The cancellation was an : 
Sounced shortly bef. 

House, by a ^28-to-52 rotlcaTT 
vote, approval ’ legislation Stf 
tborizing a $3.9-billion "Budget 
I6r National Aeronautfcs 
find Space Administration in 
_ peal year. ‘About 
money would go for 
spa® 1 flight, inciudinj 
^iQpment of a mi. . _ 
$mg laboratory similar^ 
■Slii worked on inc(ej®* 
Force. 


^ ^ “he Air Force has lost 
the" major part of its role in 
space and is relegated to the 
operation of unmanned and un- 
publicized satellites. 

After a brief, routine debate, 
the House rejected by i votce 
vote an amendment by Repre- 
sentative Edward X. Koch, 
Democrat of Manhattan, that 
would have removed $205-j pii- 
lion from NASA’s manneWspacS 


ing 


tit Rejecte 

authorizes $; 
more than was requ? 
the Nixon Adminjstra 



lion, with most of the increase 
going for manned space f lig fit 
and the development ^ 
Apollo spacecraft into an 
ing laboratory. 


*With no evident syrdp^thy 
from the rest of the Sou^ 
Mr. Koch argued that i|"vS 
“at least unwise and at Mo£t 
outrageous” for Congress /telje 
increasing spending for mfeej! 
space flight “in the light ortfha 
urgent economic and social 
problems faced by people* on 
earth.” 

Supporters of the Koch 
;iftendment noted regretfully 
’ House spent consider-' 

- .ably more time and emotion 
4^i&idering and approving an 

e dment by Representative, 
;rd L. Roudebush, Rlpiub- 
Itcan of Indiana, specifyiggjblt 
only the United States 
placed on the moon by" the 
Apollo astronauts. . 

The Air Force’s manned or- 


m ^ 

•that the military "budget was, 
receiving “intense scrutiny” in 
gress. One of the principal 
•gets of the Congressional 
Omizers in the Senate was 
fSjir MOL project. 

keeping with the spirit 
aid intent of these reviews, the 
MOL cancellation will be a ma- 
jor step in reducing the budg- 
et,” the announcement said. 

cancellation, however, 
have the unintended re- 
f effect of strengthening a 
spread Congressional belief 
through lack of direction 


laboratory program — or 
MOL, as it came to be 
5 within the Pentagon — Was f de- 
aigned to place a 15-tonrtWo- 
man spacecraft in earth omit. 
The stated purpose was Jest 
"‘the extent of . man’s utfl§y in 
apace for defense purposes,” 
#uch as conducting reconnais- 
sance of the earth or inspection 
gt potentially hostile space- 
craft, 

Duplication Charged 

i-Lln recent years there have 
Men rising complaints in Con 
gress— and privately ^thii 

some civilian space circles— 
4-that the MOL project Idupii- 
cated and overlapped thejafiace. 
agency’s manned space i§£ht 
program. 

Until .now, these compfemts] 
[•have been rejected by the Pen- 
tagon and, at least publicly, by 
the space agency. Their nissic 
rebuttal has been that the MOL 
program would carry out ci 
[tain secret military mojec 
[that were not contemplated^ 
in the Apollo space program 
and the post-Apollo space sta< 
jtion program now planned by 
the space agency. 

As was tacitly admitted in 
^.thg^. Pentagon announcement 
what brought the cancellation 
about was the rising pressure 
ilir Congress for a reduction in 

$ft& f f®fe&&200W8l2b 


pjjjJ foresight there is consider- 
jjjlg waste in the Pentagolf s 
ff ffigip ons' development pro- 
grams. 

Th? $1 .3-billion spent on the 
MOL project will now be added 
to the $9.3-billion— according to 
Pentagon figures — that has 
been spent since 1951 on major 
weapons programs that were 
later abandoned. According to 
an estimate made by Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat of 
.Missouri, in the Senate, the to- 
t±ai comes closer to $23-biIlion. 
r One of the reasons given by 
the Pentagon for the cancella- 
tion of the program was the ad- 
vances that have been made m 
recent years in automated, un- 


manned satellites for such pur- 
poses as navigation, communi- 
cations and meteorology. Not 
mentioned by the Pentagon 
were the rapid strides that have 
[been made in using satellites for 
I detailed photographic recon 
naissance. . 

First conceived of by the Air 
Force in the early nineteen-six- 
ties, the MOL project was the 
consolation prize given the Air 
Force after the civilian space 
agency was created and given] 
the primary responsibility for 
conducting the nation s 
manned space flight program. 

. Initially, as its competitor to 
the space agency’s manned 
I space flight programs, the Air 


Force had the DynaSoar project 
to develop a manned “space 
glider” When the DynaSoar 
project was terminated in 1963 
after an expenditure of $405- 
million. Defense Secretary Rob-i 
ert S. McNamara gave the Air 
Force permission to proceed 
with the MOL. 

The cancellation came as the 
project, after many delays, was 
approaching the flight test 
stage of unmanned components. 
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Spy Planes ’ Role 

f " m j 

Experts Say Aircraft 
Get Pata -Unobtainable 
With Other Methods 


Crewmen Analyze Electronic 
Signals to Assess Strength 
Of Potential U.S. Enemies 


The Limitations of Satellites 


By Robert Keatley 
Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON — The lumbering U.S. spy 
plane that North Korea downed “with one 
shot 0 earlier this week— perhaps as a bloody 
birthday present for that harsh land's Stalinist 
dictator, Kim Il-sung— was on an intelligence 
mission still too complex for space age satel- 
lites to handle alone. 

Its primary mission: To learn everything 
possible about what Pentagon experts call a 
potential enemy's “electronic order of battle." 

Though some spy satellites (notably a su- 
persecret one tagged “Ferret") engage in sim- 
ilar snooping, military intelligence officials be- 
lieve they need more detailed information than 
Is currently available from space vehicles that 
do their prying safely from 100 miles or so 
above the earth. “This kind of work takes de- 
tailed, painstaking, day-after-day work and re- 
quires human minds and hands and eyes to do 
Correctly," says a Pentagon source. 

Analyzing the electronic order of battle in- 
volves tedious recording of all obtainable infor- 
mation about a potential foe's radar, radio, 
missile guidance and other electronic systems. 
What electromagnetic frequencies are used, 
what locations have equipment, what ranges 
this gear has and what command and control 
system ties them together are among the facts 
«6tpU 

A typical Mission 

The dato are specific and practical, in a 
military sense. Experts here offer an example, 
probably not so hypothetical, of the value of in- 
formation Obtained about North Korea. 

Because weather is often bad in that north- 
ern ciimaif, various electronic landing systems 
haye been installed at North Korea’s military 
^ improve the all-weather operating 
abili ty o f its 590 or so combat aircraft. Know- 
ing how well this equipment works is valu- 
able 16 American military men. If, for exam- 
ple, hostilities broke out between the two Ko- 
reas (Pyongyang continually blusters about 
“liberating" the south), and bad weather 
brought visibility in the north down to, say, 300 
feet, could Premier Kim’s planes function? 

The old, slow-moving Lockheed aircraft that 
patrol pff the ^Korean coast around 

S0,0Q0 fe£t are supposed to find answers to such 
questions, Constantly recording information 

flight patterns in varying weather conditions, 


raw' -a ' pvmie ■ o! _ _ 

fffies. This involves studjfig simi- 
lar signals again and again, looking for devia- 
tions that might indicate that new and better 
equipment' nas’lbeen recently installed. 

It is this sort of detailed surveillance, In- 
volving instant analysis by electronic experts 
as signals are received, which experts say 
makes the lonely patrols of the unarmed spy 
planes still necessary. Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird affirmed this view yesterday when 
he said the lost plane was on “an assignment 
essential to U.S. security." 

Help for SAC 

Knowing precisely the conditions under 
which the other side’s planes can function is 
just one example of the information the Strate- 
gic Air Command uses in its endless revision of 
operating plans, according to a man with ex- 
tensive experience in Government intelligence 
at senior levels. “SAC worries constantly about 
penetration of enemy defenses," he says. “So it 
wants to update its knowledge of them contin- 
ually— what radars are there, what missiles, 
how they are operated, what communications 
systems are used." If an attack ever were or- 
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dered, military tacticians would need such I bly be hailed as a great victory for Premier 


Continued From Page One 
intruding deep into the territorial air of the 
northern half pf the republic." It claims the 
North korean air force “scored the brilliant 
battle success of shooting it down with a single 
shot at a high altitude." This may refer to a 
missile launched from a North Korean MIG. 

Just why this plane was downed remains a 
mystery. The flights have been averaging two 
a day for months without incident. Unlike the 
Pueblo, the reconnaissance planes have not 
gone near Korean territory, the Pentagon 
claims. But experts offer this grisly explana- 
tion in all seriousness: April 15 was Premier 
Kim’s 57th birthday, and he may have decided 
the occasion was suitable for another blow at 
the Americans, who absorbed the Pueblo seiz- 
ure without striking back. 

“This was premeditation— no doubt about 
it," says one analyst. “Kim supports the Che 
Guevara thesis about fighting the capitalists— 
every little country should do its bit. They 
probably scheduled the attack for that day 
knowing exactly what they could bag." 

Shooting down the patrol plane will proba- 


data to decide how to avoid, jam or destroy the 
defenses. 

Using satellites, the expert continues, is not 
as easy or always as reliable in such detailed 
operations. The spy planes contain some six 
tons of electronic equipment, which is more 
than a space vehicle can carry, and all this 
gear enables them to perform a wider variety 
of specific snooping jobs. In addition, a satel- 
lite may go dead because of battery failure or 
other breakdown. Its radio signals sent earth- 
ward for American experts to analyze may be 
intercepted by the other side, thus disclosing 
the limits of U.S. satellite intelligence. If the 
satellite is of a type that carries its data back 
to earth, failure to retrieve its equipmentrl&den 
nose cone upon reentry may wipe out all fee In- 
formation gathered in space. * 

Manned airplane missions “may fee cut 
back as satellites become more advanced," the 
intelligence authority says, “but it is still not 
possible to replace all the flights with auto- 
matic equipment." 

Both the Air Force and the Navy conduct 
such flights around much of the Comlftunift 
world. They have become so routine, in fact, 
that the Pentagon acknowledges ordering 190 
of them over the northern Sea of Japan during 
the first three months of this year. 

“Lawful" Flights 

“Reconnaissance missions of this typ^ have 
been flown for more than 20 years," an official 
U.S. statement says. “Each of these missions 
constitutes a lawful use , of international, air- 
space." ' 

Navy planes are under strict orders to re- 
main more than 40 miles from North Korea; 
for some reason, this particular flight had" spe- 
cific instructions to remain at least miles 
from the rugged coastline. “From a variety of 
sources some of them sensitive, we are able to 
confirm that at all times during its mission the 
aircraft was far outside any claimed territorial 
airspace of North Korea," the Defense Depart- 
ment says. (Pyongyang’s airspace claim is ap- 
parently the same as its claim regarding terri- 
torial water— 12 miles from land.) 

A Russian ship picked up debris about 83 
miles from the nearest piece of North Korea, 

I&W2! Dfh?0#2?8 : v C!!a; t -RBP7 i 1e(HJ364R0003001 40006 

However, Pyongyang radio claims the 'Tecon 
naissance plane of the insolent U.S. imperialist 
SThiy . . . was reconnoitering after 


Kim, who left Korea at age 13 lived in China 
and Russia and didn’t return until the Soviet 
army drove out the Japanese in 1945. His 
hard-line Stalinist rule has been marked by- 
bloody purges of former comrades and sus- 
pected rivals. Niceties of international law, es- 
pecially where American military craft are 
concerned, get short shrift from his regime. 

The attack may have been ordered to bol- 
ster Premier Kim's prestige both at home and 
abroad. 

North Korean economic progress has come 
slowly; its “flying horse” development scheme 
has been mostly earthbound. Perhaps there 
has been some discreet grumbling about the 
high cost of defense : Kim pours nearly 25% of 
^| r| f 9u nt ryLSyS 2.r billion gross national product 
imp! military uses. Though the population is 
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In Outer Space Hinted 


in space, an old Air Force idea 
named- BAMBI for ballistic 
missile boost intercept. The 
idea was to catch an ICBM 
shortly after its launch. 

High Pentagon officials in 
charge of antisatellite efforts 
have declined to discuss the 
mysterious Soviet shots. This 
same official silence cloaked 
the Soviet FOBS (fractional 
orbital bombardment system) 
shots before the Government 
acknowledged them. 

But defense officials did 
state that the Soviet shots give 
no cause for alarm. Both the 
United States and Soviet 
Union are conducting military 
space experiments all the 
time. 

Latest figures from in- 
formed sources show the Rus- 
sians are stepping up their 
military space program. They 
staged 42 military launches in 
195? . compared to 37 1 in 1967 
and 24 in XGfe6, 1 

fids upward trend compares 


to a downward onfe for the 
United States, with 34 military 
launches in 1966, in 1967 
and 22 in 1968. But the Soviet^ 
UjS. comparison is not direct 
since the U,S. Air Force often 
puts up several 1 military pay- 
jloads in one launch. 

As for our own antisatellite 
efforts, former Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara told 
Congress in secret session last 
year that “we are ejtSlori ng 
the development of a non-nu- 
clear surveillance or destruc- 
tion capability against hostile 
satellites.” .‘1 

The Pentagon denied a 
Washington Post story to this 
effect at the time. Back then,: 
the Minuteman ICBM was 
seen as a possibility for the 
antisatellite role. Now the 
Pentagon sees the long-range 
Spartan missile killer as the 
candidate for blinding or de- 
, stroying enemy satellites if 
[that should ever be required. 


By George C. Wilson 

; Washington fcost Staft Writer 

Russia .apparently has been 
tfcftng sor*e complicated target 
jhooting in outer space— per- 
haps with the idea of develop- 
ing a system for knocking 
dojwn American satellites in 
Wdltime. 

lAfftl indications show up in 
thf tJ.'S. Government’s “Satel- 
litf Situation Report,” which 
track of the objects that 
[|r can see whirling around 
*'th. 

log suggests that two 
space vehicles — Cosmos 
Mid 252— blew up while 
‘"g a pass at a target So- 
pljite orbiting some 300 
bove the earth, 
non-nuclear explosions 
feave been designed to 
fe practicality of destroy- 
Ebther nation’s observa- 
jr communications satel- 
w a crisis. 

United States, against 
thipdssibiUty there may be a 
fillhrwar in space somr'day, 
hal Igen quietly working on 
L-lffelear explosives for 
Jjjurpose. 

yf makes Cosmos 249 and 
look like more than 
satellite inspectors is the 
|Kat the space log indi- 
Kauzd that their rockets blew 
up In lots of little pieces. 

five satellite “targef — if 
nffehij Was) indeed an inspection 
][ destruction exercise — 
yet intact. Designated Cos- 
} 348, it flew over the Equa- 
at m angle of 62.2 degrees. | 

> “punter” vehicles flew at 
[cif-t tjie 'exact same angle, 
lit rockets may have teen 
bsely blown up after they 
' a Safe distance from the 
Set. 

Jl three vehicles were 
hed from Russia’s Tyura- 
jpace center. While the 
feSiljif^took place between 
0<§. if aid Nov. 1, the data in- 
diwln^r the explosions in 
sp|ce Were not published until 

this yeM,;. . 

possibility Is that 
iy Ibe experi menting 
hp Jng a missile defense 
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)• Proposes Nuclear Inspection by 

l^ ter - I gested that verification Should! United States has always fa-1 their acr^fm* tn taka 


, April 8 — The 
today proposed 
|tem|tiQn 9 l instead of mu- 
p Inspection in any agree- 
5 Wk; fUfejg for a cut-off in 
production of nuclear- 
IfajOdf materials. 

" Mri&n Fisher, U.S. nego- 
ator a| the nuclear disarma- 
cftnference, in what an 
spokesman de- 
as § ''major shift in 
inspection policy,” sug- 



gested that verification should 
be carried out by the 101-na- 
tion International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) instead of 
bilaterally. 

fin Washington, officials 
said the United States had 
changed position only in drop- 
ping its insistence on unan- 
nounced “advisory inspec- 
tions” in 


United States has always fa- 
vored IAEA inspection for de- 
clared facilities, the officials 
said, and now feels that iSt 
proved detection tec hniques 


make unnecessary the "a- 
iary inspection 1 ^ search fo 
J " ili' ' " 


Hi 

lOV 


eclared facilities. 


2U&- 


Today's proposal was ex- 
pected to please non-nuclear 
which each country counties who have repeatedly 
could look for hidden nuclear- 'called for some reciprocal 
weapons plants oil the tem-jmQve on the part of the nu- 
tory of a potential ejemy. The j clear powers in exchange for 


their agreeing to IAEA in 9 pec 
tion under the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty* 

But it was thought it might 
prove embarrassing to tbe , $o- 
viet Union, which is reluctant 
to accept any inspection on its 
own territory but has. called 
on non-nuclear states to ac- 
cept IAEA inspection* 

The U.S. move also acted as 
a counterweight to Soviet pro- 
posals — rejected by America 



ji, complete test ban 
without on-site inspection. 

T ^Mj jT psential elements of 
the element would be: 

# an agreed date, nu- 
"clear-weapons states would 
halt all production of f issiona- 
Ide mate rial for use in nuclear 

* Tne production of fissiona- 
ble material wc||C^|| i j^ft^ i 
ted for purpoaja |ther than 


to 


u^e in nuclear weapons, such 
as power and propulsion reac- 
tors and nuclear explosives for 
peaceful uses. 

• The IAEA would be asked 
check the nuclear materials 
in| each country’s peaceful nu- 
clear activities. 

Alexei’ Roshchin, chief §o- 
viet_ disarmament negotiator, 
declined to make any immedi- 
te c< 

m 


ate comment. 

■me- - 
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It Would Let 
Unit Verify Halt in Arrps 
Material Production 


I^ELONGDEADLOC||b 


Move Challenges Soviet to 
Accept Formula Patterned 
6rt Nonproliferation 


fj. . 

By THOMAS 3 . HAMILTOTj" 

Special to The New York Times ! 

GENEVA, April 8— The ttnf 
,ecj States, in a policy shin* pro- 
posed, today that the Tn Ten% 
tional , Atomic Energy Agency 
ITT Vienna take over sole j 
sponsibility for verifying 'g): 
pSiance with a cutoff 'wj 
production of nuclear maf 
for weapons purposes." 
i U nde r ^.previous Am< 
proposals the Vienna-l™ T 
agency would have playeSi^a 
role in the long-proposed* TSffij 
off, but the United States wf|p 
have been primarily respons!S|6 
ftjtr checking up on Soviet ap- 
pliance, and vice versa. Al- 
though a cutoff has been ufidjr 
discussion for 13 years, tfie 
deadlock over inspection Tia s 
Haqi^d agreement. 

^ tteTre^ed proposal, as su b- 
ujiSfed W 17-natfon Jlfs- 
annament conference here* By 
Adrian S. Fisher, acting United 
States representative, in effect 
Soviet Ggrto 
^ggnp t the same kind or msp ec- 
ttofi to be required ofhon- 
nuclear parties to the treaty 
prohibiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. 


ference that the nonprolifera 


tion treaty, 
out jointly b 
Moscow, pro’ 
ternational 


was worked 
r jmgtdn atfS 
feat the fif- 



lear poWerS" 

verify^ their compliance with 
the treaty within six months 
after it goes into effect. 

Aleksei A. Roshchin, the $q- 
mgy representative, told news- 
rnenlftter the meeting that the 
United States proposal woulc 
be carefully studied and that hf 
IS want to prejudice futuri 

i tions by commenting 

prematurely. 

f&fUnited States representa- 
tive indicated that his Govern- 
ment was now willing to accept 
a less, rigorous inspection sys- 
tem than in its most recent pro- 
posal in 1964, for a nuclear cM- 

wr* 

, ^Declarations Asked 
At that time a United States 
working paper proposed that 
the fijjclear powers be required 
to ^declare” to the InternatioS® 
AfOhiib Energy Agency the loca- 
tion* and capacity of all nucRir 
materials production plants. 
Similar information would hive 
been required for the chemical 
s eparat ion plants that coDlct 
plufoFium from used reaClOf 
fhehand the nuclear powers 
have been rejuired to £l- 
agency to inspect;, 
fpse plants to deterd? 
WReUier they had been clpi 
ffi^ffirln addition, any niidfj^ 

3 «xty to the cutoff agreement^ 
would have been authorized to 
accuse another of violating the 
agreement and would have 
been .permitted to withdraw 
from the agreement if it did not 
obtain a satisfactory answer, 
v Nnder today's United States 
proposal, no individual nuclear 
power would be entitled to 
bring such charges, and the en- 
tire responsibility for verifica- 
tion would rest with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, 
a 101-member body that oper- 
ates under a special relationship 
' with the United Nations. 

The agency, on the basis of 
Its Current inspection system, 
will assuredly not impose as 
tough an inspection system for 
the nonproliferation treaty as 
the United States had envisaged 
under its 1964 cutoff proposal. 
Move Expected to Aid U. S. 

Washington’s decision to 
raise the question of a cutoff in 
production of nuclear material 

"for weapons is expected to im 

■ 

pint's in lire conference. 


^PA fiJUL 
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disarmament session here last 
month, a number of these dele- 
gates have protested against 
the common stand taken by 
Washington and Moscow in 
giving the question of regula- 
tfon of the military uses of the 
ocean floor top priority over 
the two issues emphasized by 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly last fall: a nuclear cut- 
off and the prohibition of 
underground nuclear weapons 
tests. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fisher 
^was adamant in rejecting a 
plea made last week by Mrs. 

Alva Myrdal of Sweden for “a 
apolitical decision” to accept her 
: working paper for the prohibi- 
‘ tion of underground tests with- 
* 3 SUt an international inspection 
system. 

Rejecting Mrs. Myrdal’s argu- 
ment that there would be only 
we suspected underground test 
th 10 years, Mr. Fisher asserted 
that there would be many seis- 
mjc events” each year in the 
Soviet Union. He insisted that 
, seismographs placed outside 
* Soviet territory could not de- 
termine “whether they are 
earthquakes or nuclear tests up 
to tens Kilotons of explosive 


to an American 
who was familiar with the ne- 
gotiations at that time, the 
Sovie Union never expressed an 
opinion on a nuclear cutoff it- 
self. It never indicated whether 
it would consider matching of- 
fers made by the United States 
to allocate part of the Amer- 
ican nuclear stockpile for 
peaceful purposes. 

The Soviet Union had assist- 
ed Communist China in hte ear- 
lier stages of its effort to pro- 
duce a nuclear bomb. However, 
it withdrew Soviet technicians 
and nuclear physicists from 
China in 1959 and I960, and 
since then it has been unwilling 
to supply other allies with nu- 
clear fuels, even on a pledge 
that these would not be con- 
verted into materials for 
weapons. 

' “The suitability of I.A.E.A. 
safeguards should be apparent 
to all of us who have called 
on other states to accept: 
them,” Mr. Fisher said dryly. 

This, an American official re- 
marked, was a polite way of 
reminding the conference mem- 
bers that while the Soviet 
Union had joined the United 
States in urging nonnuclear 
parties to the treaty to accept 
inspection by the international 
r agency, it had ignored appeals 

— ----- A , 9^ ex ?i°wU to accept such inspection itself, 

yield. A Kiloton is equivalent | Although the nonproliferation 

to the force of 1,000 tons or trpntv dnes n nt mrnvidA if nr an v- 


T dynamite, 
j Motives Challenged 

Mrs. Myrdal had charged that 
difficulties over . inspection 
were not the real issue and that 
both the United States and 
wanted to 


the Soviet ‘facilities under the 

continue underground testing r a t? a insnection 
tfeause it was necessary to per- 1 -A.l.a. inspection a. 


* AAV**VV*^X* WAV (LAV^pX WAAJ.VJ.UV1V11 

treaty does not provide for any 
inspection of the nuclear 
powers, the United States and 
Britain responded in December, 
1967, to protests by the non- 
nuclear countries with an- 
nouncements that they would 
voluntarily place their nuclear 
same 
other 


cSuse it was necessary to 
perfect their missile defense 
systems. In reply, Mr. Fisher 
declared: 


parties to the treaty. 

Mr. Fisher renewed a United 
States offer, as part of a “cut- 
off,” to transfer part of its 


i t VI.A) LV7 Uligiui puiu ui ivo 

"These are the reasons for «*ockP«e of fissionable material 
our dlcisionLa poMcaT dJci- t0 P^ceful purposes, 
sion based on scientific consid- 
erations— that adequate 4 verifi- 
cation requires t obligatory 
on-site inspections in audition 
. to seismic detection and iden- 
tification techniques. 

Over the last year the joint 
efforts of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to obtain wide 
acceptance of the nuclear non- 
porliferation treaty have elimi- 
nated the bitter exchanges that 
used to characterize the dis- 
armament meetings. 

In his discussion of the re- 
vised American position on a 
nuclear cutoff, however, Mr. 

Fisher took a thrust at the So- 
viet Union, which used to 
charge that American proposals 
for on-site inspection represent - 1 
ed an attempt to gather mili- j 
tary intelligence. i 
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and Western world opportunities for gen- 
uine communication. 

Mr. Speaker, I must here cite another 
contribution Hawaii has made to the 
United States, three legislators who have 
served in the House, Representatives 
Mat sun ag a and Mink, and the Senator 
from Hawaii, Senator Inouye. In partic- 
ular, I would refer to the gentlelady 
(Mrs. Mink) with whom it has been 
my pleasure to work on the Education 
and Labor Committee. Mrs. Mink is an 
effective and articulate champion of 
legislation to assist retarded children, 
the handicapped, and preschool children 
and of other measures to strengthen 
education at every level. 

To these three legislators and the peo- 
ple of Hawaii, I offer my sincere congrat- 
ulations on this occasion. 


PRESIDENT NIXON RIGHT ON ABM 
DECISION 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 17, 1969 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I support the decision of President Nixon 
to move ahead with a modified anti- 
ballistic-missile system. My views are 
summed up in the statement I issued to 
the press on Friday last, the date of the 
President's announcement on this sub- 
ject. At that time I said: 

I believe the President came up with about 
the best approach to the problem that could 
be made in view of current world problems. 
I'm not happy about having to build an ABM 
system. I’d much rather spend the money to 
develop water resources, or upgrade educa- 
tion, or^make our streets safer, for example, 
But, with both the Russians and the Chinese 
continuing to move ahead with their own 
nuclear capabilities, I think we have no 
reasonable alternative but to construct the 
ABM system. 

An interesting and incisive commen- 
tary on the President's decision was car- 
ried in an editorial in the March 15 issue 
of the Ogden Standard-Examiner. The 
editorial's message is one with which I 
agree, and I commend it to my colleagues 
for their consideration: 

ABM Decision Bolsters Minuteman 

President Richard M. Nixon’s decision to 
press for construction of a “safeguard pro- 
gram” of anti-ballistic missiles underlines 
the importance placed on the Utah -made 
Minuteman missiles as the “bedrock” of U.S. 
defenses. 

The new Republican President, after 
lengthy conferences with military and civil- 
ian leaders, told a Friday news conference 
that two ABM bases will be operational by 
1973 if his recommendations are followed. 

One would help guard the 200 -missile 
Minuteman silo complex, America's first, 
around Malmstrom Air Force Base at Great 
Falls in north-central Montana. 

The second would protect the nation’s 
newest Minuteman base at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, where 150 of the latest models 
of the Utah-built, solid -fuel intercontinental 
ballistic missiles are war -ready in their deep 
silos. The Nixon plan differs in several re- 
spects from the ABM program announced in 
October, 1967 by the Johnson administration. 


President Johnson and his then-Secretary 
of Defense, Robert McNamara, proposed put- 
ting a “thin line” of Sentinel missiles around 
America’s key cities. 

This brought protests — ill-founded we be- 
lieve— that such placement would endanger 
the cities by making them prime targets as 
well as being subject to damage should a 
nuclear warhead accidentally detonate. 

Some of the most vigorous protests came 
from Salt Lake City, one of the Sentinel sites 
posed in the Johnson-McNamara program. 

Mr. Nixon has taken this into considera- 
tion in ordering the initial ABM installa- 
tions around the Montana and North Dakota 
Minuteman bases. 

Both are located in areas where popula- 
tion density is comparatively sparse. 

If the Nixon plan is followed, we agree 
that our land-based retaliatory forces — the 
Minuteman missiles — will be protected 
against what the President termed any pos- 
sible “direct attack” by the Soviet Union, as 
well as against the nuclear weapons launched 
by Red China. 

The Great Falls and Grand Forks Sentinel 
squadrons, by their strategic locations on the 
northern approaches to 48 of our states, 
should also be capable of blunting the dam- 
age that might be caused by accidental mis- 
sile launches by either Russia or China. 

President Nixon’s “safeguard” ABM system 
is, we feel, a logical compromise between an 
elaborate antiballistic missile network and 
the current, unguarded, system of ICBM 
bases. 

The “doves” will continue to maintain that 
any form of ABM network will jeopardize the 
possibility of long-range peace with the So- 
viet Union. 

Russia will certainly issue statements fol- 
lowing the same “soft” line and charging that; 
the United States — only a few hours after 
approval by our Senate of the nuclear non- 
proliferation treatry — had escalated the arms 
race. 

Such an attitude is typical of the Com- 
munists. 

They already have an ABM network around 
their main cities and major missile bases, 
where the Russian version of the Minuteman 
is in place and readily capable of striking 
the heart of our nation. 

So we can expect the USSR propaganda 
would favor keeping the United States ICBM 
network vulnerable to a missile attack. 

The Reds always cry “do as we say, not as 
we do.” 

The $6.7 billion requested by President 
Nixon to construct the two Sentinel bases 
would, we believe, be a wise investment in 
security for our country. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 


SPEECH OF 

HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , March 12, 1969 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my distinct honor a decade ago to 
join 322 of my. House colleagues who 
passed the bill granting statehood to the 
American Territory of Hawaii. 

Hawaii, as the 50th State of the Union, 
has made great strides since that 12th 
day of March 1959. 

Once described by Mark Twain as 
“the loveliest fleet of islands anchored 
in any ocean,” Hawaii today represents 


a bridge between East and West for in- 
ternational cooperation and world peace. 

The people of Hawaii are of diverse 
cultural origins. Yet they have proven 
that this 50 th State is indeed a show- 
case of American democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the distinguished 
minority leader, Mr. Ford, in saying that 
I consider my vote on that March day 
10 years ago one of the best I have ever 
cast. 

I hope the progress of our 50th State is 
even more rapid in the next decade than 
it has been in its first. It has made a 
wonderful beginning. 


A CRUCIAL STEP 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March 17, 1969 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
must welcome last week's ratification of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty by 
the Senate with relief and determina- 
tion: relief that we have negotiated an- 
other step toward making the world a 
safer place, and determination to con- 
tinue on this path of sanity. 

We have already taken two earlier steps 
by agreeing to the limited test ban treaty 
and the ban on placing weapons of mass 
destruction in outer space. These set our 
course in the direction of peace, and last 
week — with ratification of this important 
new measure — we stayed on course. 

With this treaty, we may hope to curb 
the proliferation of nuclear powers and 
slow down the multiplying dangers which 
are bound to occur if more and more 
states obtain nuclear weapons. No one 
pretends that this treaty will eliminate 
all of the dangers. It will not. It does cut 
down on the dangers, however. 

By the terms of the treaty, signatories 
agree not to provide other countries with 
nuclear weapons, and not to assist them 
in developing their own. And signatory 
states that do not have nuclear weapons 
agree not to manufacture or acquire 
them. So far, 87 countries have signed 
the treaty. 

It is, of course, extremely unfortunate 
that two nuclear powers, France and 
China, have not signed the treaty. But 
even without their signatures, the treaty 
has a very real value in pledging the 
nonnuclear signatories not to accept nu- 
clear weapons from nuclear nations. 

And this treaty is essential if we are 
going to avoid further instability and 
the risk of nuclear disaster in tomorrow’s 
world. Without this treaty, it is esti- 
mated that a dozen more countries could 
be getting nuclear weapons within the 
next 2 years. 

While we recognize that the agreement 
does not bring the millenium, it is a step 
away from the terorr of Armageddon. 

Mr. Speaker, it also is a positive step 
toward further understanding. One vital 
part of the treaty is article VI, which 
places the nuclear-weapon states under 
certain disarmament obligations. Article 
VI declares that: 
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Each of the Parties to the Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in gocpjfaith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an ea rly date sln'd to nu- 
clear disarmament, and ©n a treaty <j>n general 
and complete disarmament under Strict and 
effective international octroi. j 


Fortunately, this country's determina- 
tion to lessen the dangers of aj nuclear 
war on this planet were underscored by 
the Senate’s overwhelming, bipartisan 
vote of ratification. The vote of |83 to 15 
was taken after along debate. 


A few Senators were afraid thle treaty 
would commit us to defend evetfy other 
country in the world. This wad shown 
to be groundless. The treaty carries no 
provision of this sort, and the Seriate has 
assurances from both the present and the 
former Secretaries of State that! no in- 
terpretation of this kind can be made. 
Dean Rusk told the Senate Foreign Re- 
Iations Committee last year that “as a 
matter of law and as a matter of policy,” 
no further commitments had been as- 
| sumed by the United States. He said: 

I We have made it very clear in this jmatter. 

1 We are not directly or indirectly making our- 
selves a bilateral ally with' every non- jv.iclear 
state. ;£* S 


A few Senators were afraid the. the 
safeguards were meaningless, but they 
Were satisfactorily answered oil this 
score. Administration officials appearing- 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
Were unanimous in their approval or the 
treaty’s safeguards arrangements. 

'! Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, said that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
now has a suitable safeguards syterem. 
Ije said the IAEA had shown that ‘ the 
techniques of international inspection 
are feasible and effective.” The United 
States has riot undertaken any inspec- 
tion obligations in the treaty itself;; and 
in a separate declaration* it has agreed 
orily to open its peaceful nuclear facili- 
ties to inspection — and to open them 
oxjily to inspectors who are “acceptable 
add agreeable” to this country. It! has 
allready done this in some Instances, and, 
according to Mr. Rusk: 

We have not detected any handicaps aris- 
ing from these arrangements. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have unar i- 
mously recommended the treaty. Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johns/: n, 
and Nixon all supported the idea of a 
nonproliferation treaty. The Secretaries 
of State and the Secretaries of Defen se 
un^er both President Nixon and Presi- 
dent Johnson have all urged its ratifica- 
tion. They say the treaty does riot 
threaten our national security— rather, 
it is a step in the interest of world Se- 
curity. :: f l 

I know that the vast majority of Amer - 
icans support their judgment. Now the 
vast majority of the Senate has given its 
approval and ratification. 

Because of these circumstances, I was 
astonished that one of the Senators vot- 
ing against the treaty was the senior 
Senator from California, Senator Mrt- 
phy It was beyond comprehension why 
he sfiould oppose this treaty, which rep- 
resents a real, bipartisan effort to im- 
prove world safety. If we are going tb 
start! coping with the terrible possibilities 

! I 


of the nuclear weapons era, if we are go- 
ing to reduce international tension — in- 
deed, if we want to survive — we must 
face our responsibilities and take the 
required steps. 


THE LUMBER PRICE CRISIS 

HON. WENDELL WYATT 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March 17 ±1969 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, there is and has been widespread 
dismay over the recent rise in lumber 
and plywood prices. The industry has 
been as disturbed over this problem as 
anyone. However, the cost of wood has 
not, by any means, been the sole factor 
in increasing the cost of homebuilding 
and construction. 

Mr. Gerry Pratt, a widely respected 
and perceptive business editor writing 
for the Portland Oregonian, covered this 
subject with co;asiderable insight and 
objectivity in his column of last Friday. 
I would like to present that column here 
as a matter of substantial interest to my 
colleagues in the Congress : 

Builders Fix Cause of Price Increases 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

The front page story says: “White House, 
Congress to Investigate. Alarm Grows Over 
Soaring Lumber Costs.” And the story out of 
the Associated Press in New York City adds 
with the full vigor of an expose: 

“Soaring lumber prices, up 30 to 90 per 
cent In the past year alone and still climb- 
ing, are helping push the cost of houses to 
record levels and have prompted separate in- 
vestigations by the White House and Con- 
gress,” 

This may sound like beating the broken 
drum out here, but the political appeal of 
“investigating” business when the news serv- 
ices are using terms such as “soaring costs” 
has all the magic of the Kennedys turning 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation loose on 
the steel industry executives and forcing the 
steel price rollbacks. 

“The increase In lumber prices have been 
unconscionable,” say 3 Harvey Meyerhoff, a 
Baltimore home bulkier. He goes on in the 
story as saying a $30,000 to $31,000 house is 
now costing the home buyer $39,000 and the 
implication is that extra $9,000 has gone into 
the pockets of a lumber or plywood manu- 
facturer. 

Perhaps Harvey Meyerhoff doesn’t know 
this, but a check of his books would reveal 
some of the facts. 

HOME LUMBER NEEDS TALLIED 

An average American house uses 10,000 
square feet of plywood and about 10,000 feet 
of lumber. Sheathing plywood on a %th 
basis was selling for $110 a thousand in 
1955, that is 15 years ago. Today it is sell- 
ing for $144 a thousand. On the basis of 
10,000 square feet per house the increase cost 
in plywood over nearly 15 years is $400 per 
house. The increase cost in timber, the in- 
crease cost in manufacturing labor and in 
taxes and whatever else you want to name 
from insurance to cost of living during those 
15 years is something else. 

And lumber! In 1955 it was easy to find 
mills selling for around $100 per thousand. 
These same mills today are averaging $120 
to $130 for every thousand board feet of pro- 
duction. So taking $130, that is $300 more per 
house for lumber or a total lumber and ply- 


wood price increase over 10 years of $700, give 
or take $50 . 

One year ago, the timber pin pointed for 
the Increase in the AP story and protests by 
builders, lumber and plywood prices were 
just about the exact lowest point of the 
past decade. 

WWPA CHIEF QUOTES FIGURES 

Wendell Barnes, head of the Western Wood 
Products Association, quotes from what he 
says are Portland Home Builders figures in 
the current edition of Real Estate Trends 
magazine. 

Using 1955 as an index of 100: 

The price of cement in the average house 
has increased 98 per cent up through Sep- 
tember of 1968. Lumber has increased 40 
per cent (that was September and rising 
prices may have carried today to 50 or 60 
per cent). Plumbing has increased 40 per 
cent; hrick and plaster 4Q per cent and labor, 
as a percentage of the cost of a house, has 
risen 96 per cent; overhead and profits up 20 
per cent and land, more than 400 per cent, or 
an annual Increase of 16 per cent a year in 
the price of a finished house. 

As a per cent of total cost, cement was 4.1 
per cent in 1955 and 5.7 in 1968; lumber was 
9.9 per cent then and now is 10.6 per cent; 
brick and plaster unchanged; plumbing is 
up from 9.9 per cent to 10,1 per cent in 1968 
and labor has gone from 14.9 per cent of the 
cost of a house to 19.8 per cent. The builders’ 
overhead and profit, which may explain cries 
from the home-building industry, has de- 
creased from 12.8 per cent in 1955 to 11.1 per 
cent today. 

RISING GOST CURBS WELCOMED 

But even so, government seems set to get 
after the rising costs o£ wood products and 
even the wood manufacturers welcome this. 

“What they could do constructively,” 
Barnes says, "is repeal the Jones Act. This 
would enable us to use ships to get our 
products back there. It’s cheaper, 

“They could take a look at the govern- 
ment’s own administrative policies, which 
they plan to do, the government’s own buy- 
ing. Or they could look at the morass the 
railroads are in.” 

Perhaps most likely and most successful 
Barnes suggests, would be a look at the pos- 
sibility of increasing timber sales that have 
been prepared in the past and have not been 
offered, sales that have been stopped merely 
because some preservationists have asked to 
have them locked up. 

Barnes and the timber industry are keenly 
aware today that America is rotting as much 
or more federal timber, locked into wilder- 
ness areas by wilderness legislation as the 
entire industry is cutting. 

“Areas near roads would be offered for sale; 
or a supplemental appropriation for a crash 
road -building program; or better forestry 
practices which even the Forest Service ad- 
mits would allow them to increase the allow- 
able cut by two thirds; or an increase in cut 
from 13 or 14, billion feet a year to 22 billion 
feet a year." 

These are the “constructive” things the 
government could do. “There Is no end to 
harmful things that could be done,” Barnes 
admits. The distort tion of the facts Increases 
the possibility of those wrong moves. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAII 
STATEHOOD BILL 

SPEECH OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 12, 1969 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, I rise to 
join with my colleagues in commemorat- 
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f erred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. TYDINGS ..Mr. President, the sec- 
ond bill I offer would amend section 
305 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to elim- 
inate the prohibition against the im- 
portation of drugs, medicine, and other 
articles for the prevention of conception. 
This bill would simply strike from the 
books an anachronistic law which the 
Supreme Court has ruled unenforceable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legis- 
lative session, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1537) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to remove the prohibition 
against importing articles for preventing 
conception, introduced by Mr. Tydings, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The third piece of leg- 
islation I am submitting is a resolution 
requesting the President to convene an 
International Conference on problems of 
Human Environment. The purpose of 
such a conference would be to mobilize 
the knowledge and experience in the in- 
ternational community to study the new 
relationships between man and his en- 
vironment resulting from the rapid sci- 
entific and technological developments 
of the 20th century. In addition, an at- 
tempt would be made to develop a global 
plan to help man become the master of 
that environment instead of its captive. 
Hosting such a conference would serve 
to underline the U.S. commitment to a 
bold and vigorous attack on the problems 
of the human environment and popula- 
tion control. 

From where we stand today in our 
comfortable and increasingly affluent so- 
ciety, the population problem in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America remains a “quiet 
crisis/' It remains easy to ignore, easy to 
put off. However, as the ranks of the 
starving are swelled by millions upon 
millions of new recruits — most of them 
children — in the decade ahead, how long 
will we be able to complacently ignore 
their cries? 

William Shakespeare wrote: 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stara 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

We must act now while it remains 
within our power to be masters of the 
situation. „ , , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legisla- 
tive session, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 166), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations : 

S. Res. 166 

Resolution to provide for an International 

Conference on Problems of Human En- 
vironment 

Whereas the relationship between man 
and his environment is undergoing profound 
changes due to rapid scientific and techno- 
logical developments; 


Whereas these developments, though they 
offer unprecedented opportunities to change 
and shape man’s environment to meet his 
needs, also present grave dangers If not 
controlled; 

Whereas the United States should take 
the initiative in organizing an international 
conference for the purpose of mobilizing the 
knowledge and experiences of human envi- 
ronment problems, and developing a global 
plan to curtail the occurrence of environ- 
mental problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the President is requested 
to invite in 1970 other interested nations of 
the World to join with the United States 
in organizing, convening, and participating 
in, an International Conference on Problems 
of Human Environment for the purpose of 
dealing, through international cooperation, 
with the environmental problems of man. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield not to exceed 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 


S 1538— INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 

TO ABOLISH THE COMMISSION 

ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE AND 

JUDICIAL SALARIES 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to abolish the 
Commission on Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries. It is a brief bill. 
( It merely repeals about two lines in 
existing law. 

Unless this Commission is abolished, 
it will be incumbent on the Commission 
to make another recommendation in re- 
gard to salaries for the Congress, the 
Cabinet members, the Supreme Court, 
and other Federal judges 4 years from 
now. Such permanent authority should 
not exist. I voted against the pay raise 
and for the Williams resolution to reject 
the recommendation of the Commission 
which went into effect on February 14, 
1969. However, there are additional and, 
in a sense, more far-reaching reasons 
that these salaries should not be han- 
dled in this manner in the years that lie 
ahead. 

What evidence is there before the Con- 
gress that the salaries of the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court and other judges, and the 
Congressmen and Senators should be re- 
vised 4 years from now? Since most so- 
called revisions of salaries end up as 
increases in salaries, the assumption of 
need for such a Commission must be 
based on inflation. Inflation is very seri- 
ous at the present time. It could reach 
runaway proportions. To permit this au- 
thority to stand is to assume continued 
inflation. Such an assumption is finan- 
cially and psychologically bad. Further- 
more, it is notice to all the victims of in- 
flation that the U.S. Government expects 
inflation to go on. We should not treat 
"the people that way. 

Another reason for repealing this au- 
thority of a commission to set salaries is 
that we should place first things first. 
The first financial need of our country is 
to put the budget in balance and start 
out in an orderly reduction of the na- 
tional debt. Even though that annual 
reduction in debt were to be small, it 
would bring cheer to the hearts of the 
majority of the American people. It 


would raise the image of the United 
States around the world and enhance the 
prestige and influence of Uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam is handicapped in being an 
influence for good in the world so long 
as the suspicion lurks in the background 
that the U.S. Government neither has 
the courage nor the know-how to set our 
financial house in order. Until our finan- 
cial house is in order, there is danger 
that Uncle Sam will be regarded by the 
rest of the world as a busybody who 
either can not or will not pay his bills 
as they accrue. 

In the third place, the fixing of salaries 
for the executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary by an outside commission is wrong 
in theory and wrong in practice. At first 
glance it sounds very attractive. The 
notion that some unbiased, qualified out- 
side group should say when Congressmen 
and Senators and judges and Cabinet 
members should have a raise in salary 
and to say how much has am appeal. Up- 
on closer examination or upon observa- 
tion of practical experience the theory 
must be cast aside. I wish to cast no re- 
flections upon the Commission members 
personally. The point is that captains of 
business and industry are apt to be 
placed on such a commission. It is incon- 
ceivable that such captains of industry 
are going to say to high officials in Gov- 
ernment such as Cabinet members, Con- 
gressmen, Senators, the Supreme Court 
and other judges, “Your salary should 
not be raised." It is totally inconceivable 
that they would ever recommend a re- 
duction in salaries even if the country 
were in a more grave financial crisis. 
Probably any commission appointed 
would be heavily weighted with indi- 
viduals drawing enormous salaries and 
there would be nothing about their day- 
to-day experience that would keep them 
in tune with the economic facts of life 
for the rank and file of Americans. 

It cannot be said that such a commis- 
sion is a necessity. Through the years 
salaries have been increased and always 
without the gimmick of a commission to 
take the responsibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legisla- 
tive session, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1538) to abolish the Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries, introduced by Mr. 
Curtis, was received, read twice by its 
title, aad referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFERA- 
TIONOF NUCLEATS'TTEAPUJN s— 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suggest the 
absence of a quorum with the time to 
be taken out of both sides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill ’'clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD* Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoujs consent that the, order for 
the quorum call be rescinded 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, jlet me say 
at the outset that I regret that more 
Senators are not in Jhe Chamber to listen 
to the discussion of 'this understanding. 
I can understand why. Everyone is busy 
with committee mjptings, ajid this is 
an early hour. I wj$ supposed to chair 
a meeting this monflng but I cancelled it. 
However i do not want it to be under- 
stood that what I will have to say is 
in any sense pro fprma, because I am 
very serious about it. It is a serious 
matter. ’ , 

I hope that Senafors will have an op- 
portunity to read what has been said 
here on the floor by me about; this un- 
derstanding. 

Let me begin by saying, Mr. President, 
that I am very graceful to th£ majority 
leader for his consideration. I dh&ll try to 
keep my remarks brief and da so as ex- 
peditiously as I can. 

In offering this Tpderstandkg I also 
want to emphasize that I do pot, in any 
way, propose to change or apaend the 
language or the meaning of the non- 
proliferation treaty. 

My understanding has to dp with the 
resolution of ratification, as distin- 
guished from changing the meaning of 
^eaty. Essentially, what jit says is 
that, in ratifying the treaty, the Senate 
of the United States takes it f<j>i granted 
that the language df the treaty means 
exactly what it says. That is the point, 
really, of this understanding.; 

I wish to explain it in a littld more de- 
tail. The preamble of the treaty reads in 
part as follows, and quote from it: 

The States concluding this Treaty 
Recalling that, in .accordance! with the 
Charter of the United Nations, States must 
refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence of 
any State, or in any other manned inconsist- 
ent with the Purposes of the Unites Nations. 

The non-nuclear ^weapons states, in 
forgoing the right to develop nuclear 
armaments of their own, I believe, are 
entitled in the basic assurance spelled 
out in that preamble. Indeed, Ij go so far 
as to say that if this preamble had not 
been made a part of the treaty' not half 
a dozen nations woulg have sighed it, be- 
cause it is the basic foducemenjt to them 
not to develop their own nuclear weap- 
ons. 

We say to them, "In return, for your 
not developing your own nuclea- weap- 
ons, we assure you, in this solemn treaty, 
that you will not be, invaded and there 
will be no threat against yotu sover- 
eignty, your political integrity, or your 
independence." 

That, it seems to me, is the f l guts" of 
this treaty; and without it, it is less than 
what it is now, and I do not think it is 
much now. But certainly, without that 
assurance, if I were the head of state of 
any one of these smaller nations, I would 
say, ‘‘You do not get me into a treaty 
stopping me from developing nuclear 
weapons, unless you guarantee that I 
will not be attacked." 


I have talked about that here, but I 
have never been able to get much atten- 
tion. 

While the treaty is not yet legally in 
force, it seems to me the Senate cannot 
ignore the fact that the Soviet Union, 
since the signing of the treaty on July 1, 
1968, has violated the intent expressed in 
the preamble, and has done it three 
times: First of all, by the monstrous in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia; second, by the 
open threat of intervention in Western 
Germany, on the ground of the existence 
of neo-Nazism; and, third, by the express 
threat of intervention in the affairs of 
the so-called Socialist states, promul- 
gated in what is now called the Brezhnev 
doctrine. 

Those were three violations of the 
preamble. The ink was hardly dry on the 
treaty when the first occurred; the sec- 
ond followed quickly; and then the third. 

The purpof^e, therefore, of this under- 
standing is to try to make it clear that 
the preamble means something; that it 
is not just verbiage; that it is not just 
platiude or some pleasantry by way of 
introduction. 

Legally or legalistically, however one 
wants to say :.t, I suppose Czechoslovakia 
can be swept under the rug by saying, 
“Well, the Nonproliferation Treaty was 
not in force when that happened." That 
answer is without validity, in my judg- 
ment. 

It is a fact that it happened after the 
Soviet Union signed the treaty. It was 
after the pre;imble, which is a party of 
the treaty, wzx signed. So I do not think 
that this event can normally be swept 
under the rug 1 . 

I do not ,say we should always be 
bringing up that treacherous attack on 
Czechoslovakia, and refuse to go any 
further along the road to arms control. 
But I do not iDelieve in forgetting, as we 
have been forgetting for many years, the 
constant breaking of treaties by the 
Soviet Union. I am hoping this one will 
stick; that it will be good enough so that 
all parties will know it is being lived up 
to; and that there is no danger that one 
signatory party may violate it by threat- 
ening intervention or by actual military 
intervention. 

So I repea;, legally or legalistically, 
however one wants to put it, the argu- 
ment does not impress me that the 
treaty was not yet in force. 

However, in light of the recent record, 

I believe we have to make it unmistak- 
ably clear to the Soviet Union, when we 
ratify this treaty, as I expect we will, 
that we do not regard the preamble as 
a scrap of paper or as a formality, but 
instead, we regard it as a basic aspect of 
the treaty, the continuation of which 
must be taken at face value by the sig- 
natory nations. 

I phrased the language of my under- 
standing as diplomatically as I could, 
as diplomatically as possible within my 
ability. I do not name the Soviet Union; 

I do not see any sense in constantly call- 
ing the Soviet Union names, making it 
more difficult to bring the Soviets to 
their senses. I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that the under- 
standing does not single out the Soviet 
Union by name, it states: 


Any military attack directed against the 
independence of another country by a 
nuclear- weapons State party to the treaty. 

I hope my colleagues will see fit to 
support this understanding, because I 
belie v e — e amestly believe, and I am sure 
I am right — it will strengthen the treaty. 

Certainly it will delay the widespread 
fear that the United States will be will- 
ing to sweep future Czechoslovakias, as 
well as the past one, under the rug, and 
discourage statements that we shall be 
indifferent to. future Soviet aggression. 

I think my understanding will serve 
several purposes. First, it will strengthen 
the hand of the moderates — and I know 
there are some within the walls of the 
Kremlin — and it will weaken the hand of 
the extremists, which is in our interest. 
They should be weakened. Second, it will 
reduce the possibility of further Soviet 
intervention. Third; it will give at least 
some small measure of reassurance to 
our allies, as well as to the so-called 
socialist states that I think are threat- 
ened by the Brezhnev doctrine. 

That is my case, Mr. President, and I 
could talk about it a great deal longer, 
but I do not know that I could shed much 
more light on it. I think it is that simple. 

The first part of the ~ understanding 
states that if any one of these nuclear 
weapons states party to this treaty in- 
tervenes before the deposit of the in- 
strument of ratification, this would al- 
low others to withdraw under the 90-day 
provision. 

The second part of it is that; after 
the treaty is in effect, if there is inter- 
vention by force, or threat of it, by one 
of the nuclear weapons states party to 
the treaty, then the treaty is null and 
void. 

That is why it is in two parts. 

I say, Mr, President, that is the case. 
The Senate will have to decide for itself. 

It will be argued, as it has been when 
other understandings have been offered 
here, that it will mean a delay. 

If it means a delay, then there is more 
to it than I have said already, and it 
suggests to me all the more the need for 
*my understanding. 

If none of the parties mean to in- 
tervene by threat of force, or actual mili- 
tary force, they are not going to say 
“There is no need for it. We are not going 
to do that sort of thing." So if there is 
going to be a delay in their ratification 
treaty I think it is fair to surmise 
that they may be thinking of doing some- 
thing like they did in Czechoslovakia. 
And there are rumors about Rumania 
now. Tito himself, within the last 48 or 
72 hours, has said things that lead me to 
believe he is worried about the Soviets 
too. 1 

My understanding is one way— the 
only way we have now— of saying, “Look 
here, this treaty means what it says. It 
does not mean anything else, and we are 
not going to fool the American people 
we are not going to fool the world, into 
thinking we have a treaty that will pre- 
vent what happened in Czechslovakia if 
you have no intention of abiding by it." 

That is why I have offered the under- 
standing. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have indicated my support for 
this treaty, and I have not seen in the 
treaty any verbiage which I would in- 
terpret to mean what I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut has 
indicated that some of the verbiage 
means to him. I do not see such language 
in the preamble. The preamble would 
have no force of law, in any event. 

Mr. DODD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does the 
preamble to the Constitution have any 
force of law? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, it does. Our Supreme 
Court has said repeatedly that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United 
States must be considered in any inter- 
pretation of the Constitution itself. 
There are several decisions along that 

line. . , 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Are there 
any decisions, though, that are rooted in 
the preamble of the Constitution? 

Mr. DODD. I do not recall the deci- 
sions in that detail, but I think the gen- 
eral welfare phraseology of the pream- 
ble has been used as a legal foundation, 
away back during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. I do not know whether the 
Senator would call that an interpreta- 
tion or a root. . _ . 

But I would answer the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia by asking, 
Why in the world do we put it into this 
treaty, then, if it does not mean any- 
thing? If I am called upon to sign a 
contract, I think every word of it means 
something, and it ought to be so under- 
stood . 

It has been argued on the other side— 
and I am fearful that that is what is 
in the Senator’s mind — that this is just 
a platitude or pleasantry, and does not 
really mean anything. 

It ought to mean something. If, as 
the Senator argues, it does not mean 
anything, tho treaty is practically worth- 


the treaty is in effect, if any nuclear- 
weapons power, party to the treaty, in- 
vades another country by military force 
to destroy its political integrity, then the 
other party can withdraw under the 90- 
day clause; and, second, that after the 
treaty is in effect, if there is military 
intervention directed against the inde- 
pendence of another nation, then the 
whole treaty is null and void. That is all 
I said. I did not say anything about us 
having to go to the defense of anyone. 

Mr BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think that article X provides 
adequate avenues for withdrawal of any 
nation in the event the need arises. The 
article say s : 

Each Party shall In exercising its na- 
tional sovereignity have the right to with- 
draw from the Treaty if it decides that ex- 
traordinary events, related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty, have jeopardized the 
supreme Interests of its country. 


It is weak enough anyway, God knows, 
with respect to inspection and a hundred 
other things. But I plead that we should 
at least be sure we know what the pre- 
amble means, and we ought to assure 
ourselves that everyone else knows what 
it means. 

That is my point. . , 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr DODD. Yes, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I do not see any verbiage here, 
I repeat, which would indicate that we 
are binding ourselves to go to the de- 
fense of any nation that is invaded. That 
is what I understood that the Senator 
indicated 

Mr. DODD. No, no. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Was the 
thought or one of the thoughts or mean- 
ings, contained in this treaty. I do not 
find it in here. 

Mr. DODD. No, I am sorry; I think the 
Senator misunderstood me. I was not 
suggesting that. 

Let me say it again. The whole thrust of 
my understanding is; First, that before 


Mr. President, I think if any event 
should arise which, in the judgment of 
our own Nation, jeopardizes the supreme 
interests of our country, the avenue for 
our withdrawal is provided in article 

X. , 

Mr. DODD. I understand the Senator s 

position. . , , 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So if what 
the Senator has stated should develop, 
and if, in the judgment of our leaders, 
such a development would jeopardize the 
interests of our country, we have the 
right of withdrawal, just as any other 
country has the right of withdrawal. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is absolutely 
correct about that. But it is not only the 
interests of our country; it is the inter- 
ests of all these other little countries 
which are foregoing their right to de- 
velop their own nuclear weapons that 
I am worried about. 

I think we can take care of ourselves, 
and I am sure we will. But we have gotten 
a lot of other countries to sign already, 
to give up their right to defend them- 
selves with nuclear weapons if threat- 
ened. And I think this is why they did it. 

I say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that without this preamble, I do 
not think we would have gotten six na- 
tions to sign it. That is the whole justifi- 
cation of the treaty, the whole reason for 

its being. ' ... v _ 

The Senator says it is in article X. I 
say, let us make it clear by this under- 
standing, so there will be no doubt. 

I have no doubt. I think other Sena- 
tors have no doubts, including one I see 
in the Chamber whom I think all of us 
consider a great constitutional lawyer. 

I think this preamble is an integral 
part of this treaty, as any preamble is to 
any contract, as a matter of law. 

The Senator from West Virginia is a 
good lawyer, and I think he agrees with 
that principle of law. I think he has gone 
off a little bit from his usual sound judg- 
ment about these matters, and I hope to 
straighten him out. But I am afraid I am 
losing time. , • _ _ 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has used 17 minutes of his time. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for just 
1 minute? I will take no more. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. I cannot refuse the 
Senator that, although I am losing time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I do not 
wish to labor the point, and I respect the 
Senator for his efforts here, and for his 
strong convictions; but I do not think 
that in the context of the intent of this 
treaty, the understanding which he is 
supporting would be beneficial. 

I think the thrust of the treaty is not 
to prevent the invasion of any country, 
or to assure any country that we will go 
to its defense in-the event, that it is in- 
vaded; the whole thrust is to prevent 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

I think this treaty would accomplish 
that, and I hope it will, and that is why 
I support.it. , _ . 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for his 
expression of his views, although I re- 
spectfully do not agree with him. I think 
there is a need for the treaty to be clari- 
fied by this understanding. 

Reserving such time as I have remain- 
ing I yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes, and if the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut wishes more 

time . _ . 

Mr. DODD. I say to the majority lead- 
er, I do not yet know whether I shall. It 
depends on what is said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fine. 

Mr. President, I have listened with 
interest to the definition of the under- 
standing which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has presented to 
this body, and I have also been privileged 
to hear the statements made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd). . . __ ... 

I would be forced to aline myself with 
the Senator from West Virginia in his 
interpretation of the treaty which is be- 
fore us, while at the same time recogniz- 
ing the fact that this treaty is not a 
cure-all or a be-all, but is only a small 
step in what I think is the right direc- 
tion to afford some relief to the people 
of this world from the danger of a nu- 
clear holocaust. 

As far as atomic weapons are con- 
cerned, we are not holding anyone back 
at the moment. No country has atomic 
weapons except the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, this country, and 
China. What kind of nuclear weapons 
France has I do not know; but as far 
as China, France, and the United King- 
dom are concerned, their weapons cer- 
tainly cannot be compared to those 
which this country and the Soviet Union 
have. 

It appears to me that the reservation 
itself is directed, and I think rightly, to 
the attack of the Soviet Union on Czech- 
oslovakia last August, a situation which 
we all deplore, and which caused the 
present President, the then candidate 
of the Republican Party, to suggest to 
the Senate that there be a delay in the 
consideration of the treaty now before 
us; and, primarily on that basis, we ac- 
ceded to the wishes of Mr. Nixon. 

Since that time, he has had a chance 
to go over the situation as it affects the 
status of the treaty, and, without quali- 
fication, he and his administration have 
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advocated that the Seriate give its advice 
: and consent to the ratification of the 
measure now before us* 

I would hope that no Members of the 
; Senate would want to abrogate this 
treaty, if it is agreed to. 

How could we be able to determine 
what our policy would be in situations 
which we cannot contemplate, iich as, 
for example, a Soviet attack upori China. 
We are not even aware of the Circum- 
stances attendant thereto. I point out 
| that under article X of the treaty, which 
has been referred to by the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, any signa- 
tory has a right to wfBbdraw within 90 
days — and this is a very short period — 
and such a withdrawal would be quite a 
blow* 

On the questiop of war, if it conjies, the 
treaty would be ineffective, because on 
page 424 of the hearings, we find infor- 
mation In the third and fourth para- 
graphs which reads as follows — aind this 
statement is made by Secretary Husk: 
i I think, sir, that this was simply a Recogni- 
tion of what today is almost an element of 
I nature, and that is, in a condition of general 
; war involving the nuclffcr powers, treaty 
structures of this kind that were formerly 
interposed between the parties would he ter- 
minated or suspended. (July 11, 19 q 8 hear- 
; ings, p. 27.) 

I continue to read f roan page 424 of the 
i report: 

At the other extreme would be a limited, 

! local conflict, not involving a nuclear weap- 
on-state. In this case the treaty would re- 
; main in force. The first preamble to the treaty 
| considers “the destruction that wRmld be 
| visited upon all mankind by a nuclear war 
and the consequent need to make every ef- 
fort to avert the danger of such a wjar** and 
the second preamble states the belief “that 
! the proliferation of nuclear weapons would 
j seriously enhance the danger of nuclear war.” 

: This central purpose of the treaty wbuld be 
| subverted by maintaining that the) treaty 
| was suspended in the event of such a war 
| between non-nuclear -weapon parties . Ac- 
cordingly, such parties %nald be bofund by 
the treaty unless and imtil they exercised 
! the right of withdrawal under Article IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
! the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, fir. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
i from Montana is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

. Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
right to withdraw is a material right, 

| to be determined by each individual 
state, large or small. The record is very 
clear that in case of general war, the 
treaty would be immeiiately nujl and 
| void, as I have tried to indicate bn the 
| basis of my statements today. 

! In my opinion, the total effect pf this 
reservation would be to muddy the treaty 
as well as to delay it. It would he my 
hope that the best wa| to move ahead 
on the road to disarmament and tej bring 
about a hope for peace for all pf the 
world would be to agree to this treaty, 

; to do our part in bringing it to fruition, 
and to join the other nations Of the 
world in achieving this worthwhile ob- 
jective. 

! I repeat, this treaty k not an end-all 
|or a be-all or a cure-all. But it is h step 

the right direction. It is a small. 


hesitant step toward a goal which might 
take a long while to effect, but it is a 
step that Is worih while. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, how much 
time do Thave remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has 11 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. I do not think that I will 
take that long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 2 
minutes* 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully address my response, as far as I 
can, to the remarks of the majority 
leader. 

I thought about China and every other 
country. I think that the language of 
my understanding has been very care- 
fully drafted to get away from border 
skirmishes. That is not what it is di- 
rected to. It addresses itself to a military 
attack directed against the independence 
of another country. 

Unfortunately, as the majority leader, 
I am sure, will agree, this kind of in- 
tervention does not always take on the 
appearance of a full-blown war. 

No war was declared on Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Russians just marched in with 
troops and with i>ank s and took the coun- 
try over. That is what I fear they may 
try again. 

I agree with the majority leader. And 
I hqpe, with him, that this measure will 
be effective. However, we have had bad 
experiences with these people. We en- 
tered into the test-ban moratorium with 
them in all good faith. 

What did the Soviets do? This is not 
ancient history. r rhey violated it at a time 
of their choosing, with a series of 
monster atmospheric explosions. 

In the face of a hundred violations — 
and that is an understatement — we are 
now asked to enter into the serious and 
fateful agreement involved in this treaty. 

I do not care to rehash all the bad 
experiences we Imve had. 

I remember yesterday — I think it was 
— on the floor when I said that I had 
read the late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy’s book over the weekend in which 
he relates how Gromyko sat and looked 
President Kennedy in the eye, and lied 
in his teeth, and said the Soviets had 
no missiles in Culm. 

President Kennedy, however, knew 
they did have missiles in Cuba. And Am- 
basador Dobrynin, who is still the Am- 
bassador to the United States, lied in his 
teeth, too. 

That is not ancient history. That hap- 
pened a half dozen years ago. They said 
they had no missiles in Cuba. But we 
knew they had them there. 

If we were dealing with people who 
had a record of trustworthiness, we could 
afford to take chances. And we are tak- 
ing a big chance now. 

We want everyone to understand that 
the preamble means what it says. We 
should stop this business of having Rus- 
sia invade Czechoslovakia and threaten 
Rumania and West Germany, and claim 
the right to step into the affairs of any 
so-called Socialist country. 

That is what my understanding is 
about. 


I said earlier, and I think I ought to 
repeat it, that I know of the majority 
leader's earnestness and devotion to 
peace. I do not say that as a polite parlia- 
mentary ritual. I know that this is so. 
Indeed, I am deeply aware that this is 
so. And I highly respect the majority 
leader for this. 

The majority leader has labored long 
and hard. But he says what so many 
others have said, that my understanding 
will muddy the waters and delay things. 

I cannot understand why it should de- 
lay anything. 

If we mean it and Great Britain means 
it, and it is already signed and deposited, 
why can the Soviet Union not say “Yes"? 
There should be no trouble in their doing 
that. 

What is really bothering people is that 
if we write this provision into the treaty, 
the Soviet Union may say, “No dice. We 
are not going to commit ourselves to not 
interfering militarily.” 

If they are not about to do this, we 
can forget about the treaty. It will be 
remembered in history as one of the big- 
gest jokes ever perpetrated on the Amer- 
ican people and the world. 

I do not care to delay the Senate. The 
majority leader has a great deal of work 
to do in trying to get through with this 
measure. 

I did ask yesterday, as the majority 
leader will recall, for the yeas and nays. 
I would like to have an expression from 
the Senate. I have no illusions; I think, 
however, that it is important to make a 
record.- It may not mean much today, but 
it may mean something some day for 
others. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spong in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield back his remain- 
ing time? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a minute or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, may I 
say that the test -ban treaty, despite its 
inequities — and there were some — was 
likewise a small step forward. And as far 
as violations of the Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty are concerned, there have been 
unintentional violations of that treaty by 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States. It has held up very well, however. 

I recall traveling with the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy when he under- 
took a natural resources tour of the west- 
ern part of this Nation. He discussed nat- 
ural resources in Duluth and Grand 
Forks, and the reaction was not very 
overwhelming. But when he reached 
Billings, Mont., and addressed a crowd of 
75,000 people, he brought out the fact 
that just several days previously the Nu- 
clear Test-Ban Treaty had been approved 
by the Senate. When he made that state- 
ment, he brought down the house, to use 
show business parlance; and it was an in- 
dication of the fact that the people of 
this country are interested in peace and 
are willing to take chances to bring 
about that most desirable objective. 

We cannot go on building arms for- 
ever. Missiles are not the answer to the 
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needs of the people today. Armaments 
are not the answer to the needs of the 
cities. These are problems we must con- 
front and face up to, and these are steps 
we must take if the world is to be given 
the opportunity, which it should have, 
to advance on a fairly peaceful and pros- 
perous basis, to the end that all its peo- 
ples, regardless of color or creed or origin, 
will be given the chance to live in a de- 
gree of peace and a chance to offer their 
children a small degree of hope. 

When we talk of aggression, please 
keep in mind that the same charge could 
be applied against this country. Just 
yesterday, we apologized to Laos for an 
aggression into that country. Just a few 
days ago, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
the Chief of State of Cambodia, returned 
four American flyers who came down in 
that country. Several weeks ago. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk returned 11 other 
Americans who had penetrated into 
Cambodian territory. 

So I believe we should take an overall 
look at this treaty, weigh the conse- 
quences as the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut has laid them out, and 
recognize that this is not the answer to 
the objective we seek, that it is only a 
step in the right direction. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this treaty 
will be acceded to overwhelmingly by 
the Senate when the vote occurs. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have 
yielded back the remainder of my time, 
but I would li ke 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield as much 
time to the Senator as I have remain- 
ing. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator pointed out 
the situation in Laos and Cambodia. This 
is not what I referred to, in any respect. 
This was an accident in the course of 
war. I do not believe anyone contends 
that we purposely were trying to invade 
or interfere with the sovereignty of Laos 
or Cambodia. I am not talking about this. 

I am talking about the kind of thing 
that happened in Czechoslovakia. 

As the majority leader knows, I agreed 
with him about the test ban treaty. He 
will recall that I introduced my own 
resolution, and I believe we made pro- 
gress on that. What I referred to was not 
a treaty; it was an executive understand- 
ing suspending all nuclear testing, which 
we entered into in 1958. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DODD. That is the one I had in 
mind when I said that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
could mention other countries in addi- 
tion to Laos and Cambodia, such as the 
Dominican Republic. But I believe it is 
time to bring this reservation to a vote, 
and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
understanding of the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dodd). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
for a period not to exceed 10 minutes 
after 11 a.m. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The attaches should 
notify Senators that this vote will soon 
be in process. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to Executive 
Understanding No. 2 of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dodd). On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Talmadge) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr, 
Allott) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Goodell) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado (Mr. Allott and Mr. 
Dominick) and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Goodell) would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced — yeas 15, 
nays 81, as follows: 

[No. 19 Ex.] 

YEAS— 15 


Allen 

Dodd 

Long 

Bible 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Byrd, Va. 

Ervin 

Rus&ell 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan, N.C. 

NAYS— 81 

Tower 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Baker 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hart 

Packwood 

^Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastor© 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hmska 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cook 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Ty dings 

Fulbright 

.Miller 

Williams, N.J. 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Williams, Del. 

GOre 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Moss 

Young, N. Dak. 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING — 4 

Allott 

Dominick 

Goodell 

Talmadge 


So Executive Understanding No. 2 was 
rejected. 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO, 3 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I call up my 
Understanding No. 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state Understanding No. 3. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 


understanding (Executive Understand- 
ing No. 3) , as follows : 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “with the understanding that the 
United States shall deposit its instrument of 
ratification simultaneously with the Soviet 
Union, at a time to be agreed upon”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The de- 
bate on the understanding will be under 
controlled time, half an hour to a side. 

Would the Senator from Connecticut, 
before the time begins, yield in order 
that the Senate may receive a message 
from the House? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 33) to 
provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the International 
Development Association, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a resolution (H. 
Res. 314) electing John Brademas of 
Indiana to fill the vacancy existing on 
the Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H.R. 33) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the International Development 
Association, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. 


CONCURRENT MEMORIALIZING 

RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF 

NEW YORK 

Mr. JAVITS. l\[r. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the New York State Legislature, through 
its joint legislative committee, headed by 
State Senator A^illiam E. Adams as its 
chairman, callep on Senator Goodell 
and me this morning and presented a 
concurrent resolution, adopted unani- 
mously without regard to party by the 
State legislature, memorializing the 
Congress to reform the welfare system 
and to create/ minimum standards for 
public assistance in all States. Also pres- 
ent to present this resolution to us were 
State Senator William T. Smith, and 
Assemblymen! James L. Emery, vice 
chairman, anfa Lawrence E. Corbett, Jr. 

I think this is such an important doc- 
ument and si very well done that I ask 
unanimous consent that its text may be 
printed in tile Record as a part of my 
remarks and jalso that it may be included 
as one of tne petitions and memorials 
presented today, and appropriately re- 
ferred. I 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution, which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee bn Finance; 
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Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
i the State of New York memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation to create a rpini- 
| mum standard for public assistance in all 
j States which provide an adequate level 
! for the maintenance of health and d scency 
| and which cannot be altered or reduced by 
I the introduction or application of minl- 
| mum payment levels, or other percentage 
deductions or other devices which impose 
i a limit below the national standard 
amount of assistance which eligible farni- 
| lies may receive; to provide that assistance 
j to the aged, disabled, and the blind be 
j fully funded and administered by tti£ So- 
j cial Security Administration of the lepart- 
; ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

| to establish a comprehensive, nation-wide 
| program of public assistance based upon 
i the simple criterion of need, replacin ; arfoi- 
: trary, inequitable and inefficient, categories 
i of assistance presently in effect; creating 
| a simple and uniform formula to deter- 
i mine federal reimbursement for public as- 
1 sistance, other than aid to the agei^ dis- 
abled, and blind, which will provide for 
equitable and reasonable fiscal efforts 
among the states and will not pm&lize 
! those states which maintain and provide 
I more adequate and comprehensive assist- 
! ance level; to provide block grants tc states 
; for the purpose of establishing research 
projects to increase effectiveness, efficiency 
and economy in the administration of pub- 
lic welfare, commensurate in size and scope 
with the national investment in the assist- 
ance program and to establish demonstra- 
tion projects in each of the States for re- 
structuring the public welfare system 
' through meaningful and effective $epara- 
| tion of income maintenance responsibili- 
| ties from the delivery of social services 
I Whereas, It has been recognized tijiatit the 
foremost domestic crisis facing the people of 
this nation is poverty; and 

Whereas, Public welfare is the only gov- 
jernmental vehicle primarily designated to 
assure the provision of guarantee against 
ipoverty and social deprivation, and to insure 
the basic essentials of living to individuals 
land families who are in need; and 

Whereas, Rapid urbanization and cjdvanc- 
iing technology have markedly affected the di- 
mensions of public welfare in this Country 
to the point that individual states are no 
longer in a position to control or ameliorate 
the causes of rising welfare rolls nor are they 
fiscally able to support an adequate system 
of income maintenance for those who re- 
quire assistance; and 

Whereas, The present Federal system of 
administering public welfare, based oh the 
restrictive categorical programs and inequita- 
ble reimbursement rates to the states, tends 
to ignore our national commitment to pro- 
vide an adequate standard of living for all 
citizens irrespective of their place of resi- 
dence; and 

Whereas, It is the judgment of thi$ Legis- 
lature that efforts should be made to correct 
the injustices imposed upon the people and 
the inequities imposed upon the states re- 
ferred to herein; now, therefore, be it 
j Resolved (if the Assembly concur),. That 
the Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memoralized to enact legislation 
creating a minimum standard for public as- 
sistance in all states which provides ah ade- 
i quate level for the maintenance of health 
and decency, and which cannot be altered or 
reduced by the introduction or application 
of maximum payment levels, percentage re- 
ductions, or other devices which impose a 
limit below the national standard amtount of 
assistance which eligible families may receive; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur) „ That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
! hereby is, memoralized to enact legislation 
I providing that assistance to the aged, blind 
j and disabled be fully funded and ajdrainis- 


tered by the Social Security Administration 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, memoralized to enact legislation to 
establish a comprehensive, nation-wide pro- 
gram of public assistance based upon the 
simple criterion of need, replacing arbitrary, 
inequitable and inefficient categories of as- 
sistance presently in effect; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to enact legislation creating a sim- 
ple and universal formula to determine Fed- 
eral reimbursement for public assistance, 
other than aid to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled, which will promote equitable and rea- 
sonable fiscal efforts among the states and 
will not penalize those states which maintain 
and provide more adequate and comprehen- 
sive assistance levels; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur) , That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to enact legislation to provide 
block grants in aid to states for the purpose 
of establishing research projects to increase 
effectiveness, efficiency and economy in the 
administration of public welfare, commen- 
surate In size and scope with the national 
investment in the assistance programs; and 
be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to enact legislation for the estab- 
lishment of demonstration projects in each 
of the states for restructuring the public wel- 
fare system through meaningful and effective 
separation of income maintenance responsi- 
bilities from the delivery of social services.. 


S. 1540 — INTRODUCTION QF A BILL 
FOR NURSE TALENT SEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to help meet the crisis in health care 
caused by serious; shortages of registered 
and practical nurses. Iritis bill would aid 
recruitment into the njursing professions. 

My proposal would expand the pres- 
ent nurse talent search program, of 
which I was the author, to : 

Include licensed practical nurses as 
well as registered nurses; 

Permit more widespread identification 
of potential nursling candidates from mi- 
nority and disadvantpged groups; 

Provide for the development and dem- 
onstration of new and effective ways of 
assisting young people to overcome the 
effects of cultural, economic, and educa- 
tional deprivation iri order to become 


nurses; j 

Broaden the base bf the program to 
include older indlvidukls rather than just 
“youths” as in the present law, thus giv- 
ing recognition to the fact that many 
older women ably sirve as nurses, en- 
tering the professions later in life; 

Expand the present authorization to 
include grants as we! I as contracts, thus 
providing flexibility i i achieving the ob- 
jectives of the progra n; and 
Authorize $3OC,0OO for fiscal year 1970, 
$750,000 fpr fiscal year 1971, $1.25 million 
for fiscal year 1972 and $1.75 million for 
fiscal year 1973. 

The dimensions ofi the crisis in the 
shortage of nurses was dramatically de- 
scribed by the New pfork State Joint 
Legislative Committeelon the Problems 
of Public Health and Medicare, the Lent 
committee, which observed 11 that the 


‘‘single most important health problem 
in New York State and the Nation is how 
to increase the number of professional 
registered nurses.” At a time when the 
proportion of high school students choos- 
ing nursing as a career has declined and 
Negroes comprise only 3 percent of nurs- 
ing students — although 11 percent of the 
population — it is apparent that we must 
intensify efforts to recruit individuals 
into the nursing professions if we are to 
supply adequate health care for our 
people. 

At present rates of recruitment, the 
Nation will be short 151,000 nurses in 
1970. This dearth of nurses has already 
curtailed hospital services. For example, 
last year the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital was obliged to close a wing 
because of a nursing shortage. In addi- 
tion, many parts of the Nation are very 
adversely affected. While the "national 
average is 313 registered nurses per 100,- 

000 population/the actual range is from 
a high of 536 in Connecticut to a low of 
133 in Arkansas. Other States having less 
than 200 registered nurses per 100,000 
population are Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

While New York fares better, the fact 
is that in New York City vacancies range 
from 20 percent of the vital nursing posi- 
tions in some of our best run hospitals 
to an incredible 75 -percent vacancy in 
some proprietary and in most municipal 
hospitals. 

Today, with changing hospital tech- 
niques, most bedside services are per- 
formed by licensed practical nurses — 
LPN’s — and nurse’s aides. Yet the LPN 
registries are only able to fill about three - 
fourths of the calls made on them for 
personnel. My bill would for the first 
time establish a program for recruitment 
of LPN students to help relieve this situa- 
tion. This, bill is identical to the measure 

1 sponsored in the last Congress which 
was included in the Health Manpower 
Act of 1968 as it passed the Senate, but 
which was dropped in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill <S. 1540) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and improve 
the provisions thereof authorizing con- 
tracts and grants to encourage full util- 
ization of nursing education talent, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFERA- 
TION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my understanding. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I wish to allow myself 
1 minute to urge Members of the Senate 
not to go too far away, and, if possible, 
to remain in the Chamber. It may not 
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take the full hour to come to a vote on 
the pending understanding, and it will 
save much time if what I have suggested 
is given serious consideration. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
otnr viald? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I join the majority leader 
in saying to the Members of the Senate 
that I do not think it will take anywhere 
near the full hour. I shall not require 
more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So it may take per- 
haps 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would like 
to have the attention of my colleagues. I 
think this is important. 

Mr. President, this is a very brief un- 
derstanding. It simply says that the 
“United States shall deposit its instru- 
ment of ratification simultaneously with 
the Soviet Union, at a time to be agreed 

U *It is a very simple matter, but I think 
a gravely important one. 

I offer this understanding to the reso- 
lution because while it in no way affects 
the sense of the treaty, the addition of 
this understanding may help us to avoid 
certain political pitfalls which might 
arise if we rushed to deposit our instru- 
• ment of ratification while the Soviet 
Union held off in depositing its own in- 
strument of ratification. 

Great Britain has already deposited its 
instrument of ratification. I assume we 
will ratify this treaty. But I do not want 
to see us deposit that instrument of rati- 
fication until the Soviet Union, at the 
same time, in a common ceremony, de^ 
posits its instrument of ratification. 

Why should not that be so? The first 
thing I want to point out is that the text 
of the treaty establishes no deadline for 
the deposit of the instruments of ratifica- 

tiC While the report says it is the opinion 
of the committee that the major powers 
should deposit their instruments of rati- 
fication at the same time, there is nothing 
in the resolution of ratification that re- 
quires it. x . 

One may say, “What about it? What is 
the danger?” We got into the consular 
treaty, after some debate. Some of us had 
doubts about it. At any rate, the Soviet 
Union did not deposit its instrument of 
ratification for a year or more after- 
ward. 

I do not know what it was up to. But 
I do not want it said, after we have 
deposited our instrument of ratification, 
that there is some other understanding 
or interpretation, or perhaps some rea- 
son for the Soviet Union’s not depositing 
its instrument of ratification at all. 

Why not deposit our instruments of 
ratification simultaneosuly, if everything 
is on the level? 

Great Britain has deposited hers. I 
am sure we will deposit ours. There will 
be only one left, the Soviet Union. I 
think it ought to be required to do the 
same thing at the same time. 

According to several news articles, the 
Soviet Union and other Communist 
states have let it be known that they do 
not intend to ratify the treaty unless 
and until it has been ratified by the West 
German Government. More than one 
commentator has made the statement 


that we can expect no action by the Bonn 
government until after the September 
election in that country, because there is 
a lot of misgiving over the treaty in 
political circles. . , 

What worries our German allies is not 
that the treaty would prevent them from 
developing nuclear weapons of their own 
because they have already given that 
option at the point of joining NATO. 
What worries them is that the treaty ap- 
pears to place a prohibition on the de- 
velopment of a European deterrent force. 

There is no assurance that West Ger- 
many will sign the treaty even after the 
September election. If it does not, then 
it is clear the Soviet Union will seize the 
situation to make West Germany an in- 
ternational whipping boy and to drive a 
further wedge between the United States 
and some of its principal NATO allies. 

But the Soviet Union could very well 
hold off. It has said it will not do any- 
thing until West Germany does. We 
might then be in the position of having 
deposited the instrument of ratification, 
as has Great Britain, and, I expect, we 
would consider ourselves bound by it. 

The Soviet Union may wait a year or 
more, as it did in the Consular Treaty, 
or it may not ever deposit its instrument 
of ratification. 

I do not know why we should not deposit 
our instruments of ratification together. 
There are only three of us — the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain has already 
done it. Why not do it together? That is 
the way contracts are signed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just to elucidate the sit- 
uation, does not the Senator agree that, 
as a matter of international law, even 
though we cast a vote for ratification, 
that does not make the treaty take ef- 
fect until the President actually deposits 
the instrument of ratification? 

Mr. DODD. That is correct. That is 
what I am talking about — depositing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. DODD. I say that when we de- 
posit the ratification, in all fairness, I 
can see no reason for any objection to 
an understanding that the Soviet Union 
should deposit its ratification at the 

same time. . 

Mr. JAVITS. But does the Senator 
agree that the treaty does not take effect 
until the President actually does that? 
Mr. DODD. That is correct. 

Mr JAVITS. And that the President 
may withhold it if he chooses, even 
though we vote to ratify? 

Mr. DODD. I think that is correct, but 
I think that is immaterial. 

Mr. JAVITS. Should we not give our 
President some flexibility? Perhaps in 
this case, for very good reasons, he would 
like to delay our deposit until a year 
later than the Russians, just as the Rus- 
sians chose to do in connection with the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. Why do we 
have to tie ourselves to simultaneous ac- 
tion with the Russians? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there is 
nothing in this treaty that directs the 
President to do anything. It simply says, 
as part of this resolution of ratification, 
that when the instruments of ratification 
are deposited, this shall be done simul- 
taneously. It does not say when the 
President has to deposit it, or that he 


ever has to deposit it. It simply says that 
when the President does deposit it, the 
Soviet Union shall deposit its instrument 
of ratification at the same time, in a 
common ceremony. 

If the Senator says this might cause 
delay, I say that is the best argument for 
my understanding. What delay will it 
cause if the Soviet Union is in good 
faith with regard to this treaty? Then 
it ought to say, “Why, of course, we are 
ready, let us both sign up together, like 
parties to any agreement do.” 

I think there is a possibility that the 
Soviet Union may react to the possible 
refusal by the West German Govern- 
ment to sign the treaty by again invok- 
ing its proclaimed right to intervene in 
West Germany. 

On the other hand, if West Germany 
does adhere to the treaty, we might find 
the Soviet Union, at the point of de- 
positing its own instrument, attaching 
conditions, reservations, or interpreta- 
tions. I do not think any of us want to 
see that happen. 

As I tried to point out yesterday, ana 
as a majority of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations have 
pointed out, the language of the treaty 
is ambiguous on many points. 

I could go on and talk at greater 
length about this matter, but I think it 
is that simple. I am not happy about 
some other aspects of the treaty . 

I think the President has done the best 
he can. 

I understand the attitude of members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and others. I have no ill will about the 
vote on the understanding I offered ear- 
lier. I believe it was right. But as to this 
one, I say to my fellow Senators, I deeply 
and truly believe we should act affirma- 
tively. 

Mr.’ PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe a fundamen- 
tal mistake that is being made in dis- 
cussing this treaty, Mr. President, is in 
the supposition that the treaty is an 
accommodation to Russia. I would hope, 
because I have lived with this matter 
from the time of its beginning, that Sen- 
ators would read the treaty very care- 
fully. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that insofar 
as the United States of America is con- 
cerned, under this treaty we are not 
being obligated to do anything that we 
are not doing today; and as far as Russia 
is concerned, she is not being obligated 
to do anything she is not doing today. 
The only people who are sacrificing part 
of their sovereignty under this treaty are 
the nonnuclear powers. 

All we are trying to do here is bring the 
nonnuclear powers into the fold, by in- 
ducing them to agree that they will not 
fabricate atomic or hydrogen weapons, 
and that they will permit an interna- 
tional agency to inspect their peaceful 
atomic establishments to make sure that 
none of the material is being diverted to 
military purposes. Unless we understand 
that, Mr. President, I think we are losing 
sight of the very essence of this treaty. 

Russia is just as much interested as 
the United States is interested in seeing 
that these bombs do not get into the 
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hands of other irresponsible! govern- 
ments which today do not have them. 
That is essentially what this treaty is all 
about. But one might think, by] listening 
to the debate on this floor, that! here is 
the United States of America, bowing to 
the great power of Russia and accommo- 
dating Russia. 

We are not doing that at all. Mr. Pres- 
ident, do you know whom this treaty 
accommodates? It accommodates man- 
kind. We must understand that if act. 

What we are saying here toddy is that 
unless we stop this madness pf every 

country in the world making tombs 

and there are enough bombs today to 
destroy the world — some crazy [trigger- 
man, one day, will let this thirig go off 
and bum this world. We are trying to 
avoid that. 

I realize that this treaty is j not the 
panacea or the cure-ail for alt of our 
problems. I understand that completely. 
But the fact still remains that uiniess we 
make a beginning, we will ha vela disas- 
trous ending. 

We have been struggling with this 
matter for months and monthsl I have 
talked with Bill Foster. I hav<f talked 
with Adrian Fisher, and I have talked 
with all our negotiators. I even [went to 
Geneva. All we are trying to da in this 
case is to reaffirm the present ldw. 

This country could not give |a bomb 
away without Congress authorizing it. 
We are not giving a bomb awa^ under 
i this treaty; and as far as I knoto, even 
| Russia is being careful enough! hot to 
give her bombs away. And if she ejv£r gets 
around to doing that, we can break the 
treaty if we want to. There is [enough 
leeway under this treaty to do that. 

But I leave this thought with the Sen- 
ate, and I hope it will be understood: 
This treaty is not an accommodation to 
Russia. If I thought it was, I would not 
vote for it. Tills treaty is an accommoda- 
tion to mankind and the survivajbf our 
civilization. 

Mr HOLLAND. Mr. President, 'jvill the 
Senator yield? 

.Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ajn run- 
ning out of time. I appreciate the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Rh^de Is- 
land, but I do not wish to lose hll mv 
time to the other side. , j 

1 yield to the Senator from Florida. 

1 Mr * President, X agree 

| with the Senator from Rhode Isldnd in 
|part; this treaty means what hi says 
However I agree very strongly with the 
Senator from Connecticut that his pro- 
posed understanding i s Useful. I think it 
would serve to indicate to the world 
when we ratify the treaty, as I think we 
shall — I shall certainly vote for its rat- 
ification— that the United States, ikving 
jratified, the pressure is in only oneiplace, 
! an d that is on the third remainirkg de- 
pository, which is the Soviet Umdn. I 
[think that our withholding of — *x 

Wouid be a method of indicating 
nations of the world that we are 
cord with this treaty, but that 
Simply waiting while one other m tne 
lepositories makes up its mind when it 
js going to bring the relative calm and 
^eace to the many nations of the World 
mich are non-nuclear. I think it s' the 
>est device available to us to bring T some 


pressure on the Soviet Union, which may 
result in a much earlier ratification and 
deposit by the Soviets than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Therefore, I support the understanding 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

_Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. He is a great Senator and his 
support means a great deal to me. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is, 
indeed, a persuasive, knowledgeable and 
eloquent Memloer of this body. He is a 
very difficult Member with whom to de- 
bate, because he has such great ability. 
But having said as much as I could about 
the real thrust of this understanding I 
want to point out for the Record that I 
ao not agree when the Senator says the 
treaty is not sn accommodation to the 
Soviet Union. I think it is. If it were not, 
I do not think they would be in it for one 
second. 

I do not know of anything in their 
entire record, any time, any place, where 
J* 1 ' sver did anything for anybody un- 
less it advanced their cause and their in- 
terests. 

They have broken over a hundred 
agreements with us. I asked here earlier 
ih relation to the first understanding I 
offered, how often we have to be re- 
minded of this. 

there is any doubt about 
their interest in the treaty being greater 
than oursL That- is why they are pressing 
for it. That is why they want it. But 
that is all right with me, if they will 
live up to the breaty. 

I agree with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island that this can 
be a great day for the world 
I know the interest of the Senator from 
Rhode Island in peace. The Senator is 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. He has vastly more 
knowledge than I have on the subject. 
However, he misunderstands my purpose. 

I feel that it is greatly to their interest 
They are pushing so hard, at so many 
points I am afraid that they might try 
some new move. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is a 
good lawyer. He is well known In his own 
8 beyond the border of his State 

** being an excellent lawyer. He knows 
that when parti*is enter into a contract 
they usually sign the contract together’ 
simuitaneously. Sometimes there is a 
little delay. However, on this treaty we 
are likely to run into a delay of a year or 
more. I do not know how long the delay 
will be or what will happen in the mean- 
time. 

The Senator knows what happened 
^ e * a ^ on the honest agreement 
W ^U a ?r“ it W£us an executive agreement — 
with the Soviet Union to suspend all 
tests of nuclear weapons. We got into 
that agreement by taking their word on 
the matter. They, without any warning 
or notice to anybody, suddenly embarked 
on their massive series of atmospheric 
tests and spread radioactive debris all 
over that part of the world. 

The Senator can trust them if he wants 
}?• t “° not - 1 not know of anything 
in their record that would compel me or 
lead me to do so. 

mir h»?t e ^ hey J rt ?, be trustworthy. I think 
our best hope Is that they will change. It 


is a sensible thing to say to them, “Let us 
ratify this treaty together. This is what 
we agree on. Let us go ahead/’ 

That is all I am asking for, and no 
more. I am not trying to defeat the treaty. 
I may vote for it myself. I am simply try- 
ing to make sure that we do not run into 
any more of the disappointments and 
betrayals I have referred to. 

I might add an additional sentence or 
two since the Senator could not be pres- 
ent at the time we were discussing the 
earlier understanding. 

I am really afraid of another Czecho- 
slovakia. And I know that there are those 
who say that is nonsense. I do not know 
why it is nonsense. They did it 6 months 
ago. There are rumbles now about Ro- 
mania. Tito is alarmed. 

We do not know what these people will 
do if the extremists are still in control, as 
I am afraid they are, in the Kremlin 
Despite op desire for peace, despite 
President Nixon’s eloquent statement in 
his inaugural address of his desire to 
seek peace, we all know that we have 
always gone that extra mile. We are still 
on that road. What a little thing it would 
be to ask that they deposit their instru- 
ment of ratification at the same time we 
do. 

That is the case I am trying to make, 
and that is all. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFTCER. The Sen- 
^om Rhode Island is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, cer- 
tamly I do not want to be placed in the 
position this afternoon of being the 
devil’s advocate. 

I hate what the Russians have done as 
much as does anyone else in the Senate. 

I am not certainly standing here today 
to defend Russia. I am not defending 
Russia for setting up the missiles in 
Cuba. No one has been more critical of 
that than I. 

-3® f 5 c £ sti11 remain s that under 
President Kennedy we did bring about 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty which, in 
my opinion, is a triumph for our time, 
without any question. 

Since that time, there has not been an 
explosion in the atmosphere by any of 
the signatories to that treaty. Perhaps 
eventualiy there will be an abrogation 
of that treaty or a violation of that treaty 
then we can act accordingly. 

The point that I am making here to- 

we y ’aro W f V it-’ is that the awesot ne power 
we are talking about here has to be 

brought under control, and we have to 
begin to do that step by step. 

Under the very terms of this treaty it 
^™ ottake effec t after It is ratified until 
such time as the three nuclear powers 
that we are talking about file the treaty 
and deposit it. That refers to Great Brit- 

?i n ’ fk 16 X { nited States, and Russia, plus 
0 other signatories to the treaty. 
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Of course, there are only two other 
nuclear powers in the world — France and 
Red China — but they are not parties to 
this Nonproliferation Treaty. Under Sec- 
tion 3 of Article IX, which appears on 
page 5, it states very clearly: 

This Treaty shall enter into force after its 
ratification by the States, the Governments 
of which are designated Depositaries of the 
Treaty, and forty other States signatory to 
this Treaty and the deposit of their instru- 
ments of ratification. 

That is it. 

Mr. President, all I am saying is that 
we cannot confuse this issue on the floor 
by means of reservations or understand- 
ings or amendments. 

. This measure has gone through the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. We 
have had hearings in which the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy joined. 

I realize the fear of my good friend, 
the Senator from Connecticut, with ref- 
erence to the threat of Russia. I am not 
trying to minimize that at all. All I am 
saying here today is, first, the treaty 
protects us against the thing he fears; 
and, second, we always have the back- 
stop of the President who can deposit 
this treaty anytime he deems it is in the 
interest of the United States of America 
to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is not much I can add to what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island has said in opposition to the 
pending understanding which, in my 
opinion, is unnecessary, unneeded, and 
would accomplish nothing. 

I argee with the Senator from- Rhode 
Island when he says that this treaty is 
an accommodation for all mankind. I 
disagree with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Connecticut, when he 
states that this is an accommodation to 
the Soviet Union. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. 

When we arrive at an agreement, when 
we consider a treaty after 4 y 2 years of 
deliberation, when we have a proposal 
before us which is approved by both the 
preceding Democratic President and the 
present Republican President, then I 
think we have gone into the matter just 
about as consistently and assiduously 
as we can. 

I think this treaty is an accommoda- 
tion for mankind. No one can speak more 
forcefully or more factually on that point 
than can the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, the present vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, who was chairman of 
that joint committee in the preceding 2 
years. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows whereof he speaks. 

I recall the words of Col. Frank 
Borman, the commander of the Apollo 8 
flight, who, when he looked down on this 
little globe from up in the area of the 
moon, said it is so small and so beautiful, 
and he remarked how he longed to be 
back here. But this so small and so 
beautiful earth could be blown up if we 


were to live in the past and forget the 
many dangers confronting this world 
today. 

We must look to the future. We should 
not perpetuate a credibility gap based on 
events which happened 10, 20, or 30 years 
ago. We should not keep alive old 
antipathies, old resentments, and old 
policies. 

We should think of people, not gov- 
ernments — of people, regardless of the 
type of government under which they 
live. ^ 

This body has a grave responsibility, 
and it will not be diminished by avoiding 
the questions which confront us, no mat- 
ter how difficult they may be and no 
matter how emotionally they may be 
presented. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut is advocating today has al- 
ready been recommended in the com- 
mittee report, and therefore is completely 
unnecessary. If I may read from page 
17 of the report: 

The committee expresses the opinion that 
this treaty is of such significance that the 
administration should endeavor to arrange 
for the major nuclear powers to deposit their 
Instruments of ratification contemporane- 
ously — • 

Contemporaneously — 

thus emphasizing the historic nature of 
the event and avoiding Insofar as possible 
misunderstandings which might otherwise 
arise. 

Again, if we adopt this understand- 
ing, we will be opening up the treaty to 
all kinds of understandings and reserva- 
tions and misunderstandings so far as 
the signatory powers are concerned. 
Making such an asolute requirement by 
this understanding assumes a lack of 
confidence in Secretary of State Rogers 
and President Nixon, who, after all, have 
the constitutional responsibility for de- 
positing the instrum tnt of ratification. 
That is the President’s responsibility, and 
he can desposit the instrument at his 
own discretion. It could be next month, 
next year, or 5 years from now. 

I add one further item, and this is a 
repetition of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has already said. 
The third paragraph of article IX reads: 

This Treaty shall enter into force after its 
ratification by the States — 

“The States” refers to the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
States — 

the Governments of which are designated 
Depositaries of the Treaty — 

That means, of course, the places for 
deposit are Moscow, London, and Wash- 
ington — 

and forty other States signatory to this 
Treaty and the deposit of their Instruments 
of ratification. 

Mr. President, I intend to do what I 
can to uphold the hand of the President 
of the United States, and I intend, inso- 
far as I possibly can, to allow President 
Nixon as much discretion as possible. He 
is not a hasty man. He is a man who will 
move carefully, cautiously, with a -full 
awareness of the facts; and if the Senate 
approves this treaty, I am quite certain 
that at an appropriate time, all the facts 
considered, the President will do the job 


which is his. I would uphold the Presi- 
dent's discretion in this matter. I have 
faith in him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Al- 
len in the chair) . Who yields time? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hie Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield 4 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

. Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do not 
like to be in opposition either to my dis- 
tinguished majority leader ,or to the dis- 
tinguished former chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

I desire to call attention to the fact, 
however, that the committee which con- 
sidered this matter has already expressed 
its opinion that the course suggested by 
the pending understanding of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut should prevail. I 
see no reason why other Members of the 
Senate should not have the same privi- 
lege and the same opportunity. In so far 
as the Senator from Florida is concerned, 
he is going to exercise that privilege and 
accept that opportunity by voting for 
this understanding. 

This understanding would not disturb 
the treaty in any way. It is not a reserva- 
tion. It would be persuasive only upon 
the President, as he may act. I have great 
confidence in the President, and I would 
much rather that he knows how keenly 
I feel about this matter than to have it 
simply stand upon a recommendation 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which has already been read into the 
Record and which appears on page 17 
of the committee’s report. 

I read only a part of it now: 

The committee expresses the opinion that 
this treaty is of such significance that the 
administration should endeavor to arrange 
for the major nuclear powers to deposit their 
instruments of ratification contemporane- 
ously — ■ 

That is, at the same time. 

Mr. President, I strongly agree with 
that expression of opinion. I believe that 
every Senator on the floor of the Senate 
should have a chance to join in that mat- 
ter. I do not know how we can join in it 
without voting for this understanding. 

My own feeling, may I say with great 
respect to my majority leader, is that in 
attaining or helping to the maximum of 
our ability to attain this boon to human- 
ity about which he rightly speaks, we 
will have accentuated our own influence 
in that matter, by making it clear to the 
world that we ratify; that only one step 
is necessary to go further; that then 40- 
odd nations or 50-odd, or however many 
nonnuclear nations are relying upon 
this treaty, will have the relief which 
they get under this treaty; and that only 
one nation stands in the way of perfect- 
ing this arrangement, which does bring a 
boon to mankind. 

I believe it will have a real influence in 
the world, because much of the world 
will say that we are waiting on only one 
thing, and that is for one of the nuclear 
nations to itself ratify and deposit. We 
will have ratified. We are ready to de- 
posit. We will have invited Russia to 
deposit. It seems to me that we will have 
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put ourselves in the strongest possible 
position in the mind of the wcirid gen- 
erally, and In the strongest wajy to get 
early, complete ratification of this treaty, 
by following this course. 

I believe we should support the under- 
standing of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for his excellent contribution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. f am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I have made my argu- 
ments. I think they are valid. I have 
tried to bring to the attention of ijhe Sen- 
ate the attitude of 1& Committee on 
! Foreign Relations toward this ; under- 
I standing, and also to express — and I do 
i so again — my faith in the discretion of' 
| the President of the United States in car- 
rying out his constitutional responsibility 
as to when In his judgment would be the 
right time to deposit the instruments of 
ratification. To reiterate : I do not think 
that President Nixon would ijush to 
make that deposit. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it seems to 
S me that my argument has not bee n an- 
swered. It has been bolstered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Nothing in this uniter standing says 
! that the President of the United States 
ihas to do anything. He does not ever 
have to deposit it. Not one word jin this 
understanding directs the President to do 
anything. 

I have just as much confidence i i pur 
President as anyone else has. I have 
great confidence in him. I do not have 
any doubt about the fact that he wants 
to achieve a real settlement for peace in 
the world. I am content to put our ease in 
his hands. I do not Worry about the 
President. I do worry about the careless 
kyay we are getting into this treaty, and 
I do worry about the Soviet Union.; 

| The majority leader eloquently says 
that we should no longer live in the past. 

{ do not think I am living in the past. 

am not talking about 10, 20, or 30: years 
ago. I am talking about 6 months ago, 
when I talk about Czechoslovakia. I am 
talking about 4 months ago, when they 
threatened Western Germany. I am talk- 
ing about 3 months ago, when they said 
they could intervene in any so-calleid So- 
cialist country. There is no ancient his- 
tory about this. There is nothing more 
Current. 

| I am well aware of thelanguage in the 
committee report, I believe it is goo4 lan- 
guage. It is the opinion of the committee 
that this should be done jhnultanepusly, 
ajnd the Senator from Merida has put 
the case better than I. That is the reason 
for offering the understanding. If the 
members of the committee think -that 
simultaneous deposit is right, why! not 
say so? Why not do what we can tic to 
make sure that is so? 

The one thing that troubles we is that 
it seems I am being placed in a difficult 
position by offering the understanding 
and I do not think I should be. i 
jl do not think my understanding! will 
o£>en the way to all kinds of under- 
standings. It would not do anything of 
the sort. If the Soviet Union Is on! the 
leyel, and I hope it is, and I hope it is 
becoming more so, I still say we better 


look out because we are not living in 
ancient history. 

When I said that it is an accommo- 
dation to the Soviet Union, I meant that 
ijs why they are so greatly interested. 

When we disregard the words of the 
preamble, inshsad of adopting the pre- 
vious understanding I offered, then those 
small nations now foregoing their right 
to develop their own nuclear weapons 
are the ones who may not be accommo- 
dated by future developments. 

Without the preamble, I say again, 
we would have no one signing this 
agreement. 

I, too, shall support the President. I 
shall support him, as I have been trying 
to do, and shall do, I believe in him and 
I believed in mm for many years. I 
watched him when he presided over this 
body. I have no doubt about the Presi- 
dent. I think this measure would help 
him. I know that the Secretary of State, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and everyone else 
want to end this nuclear race; and I do, 
too. 

I have no doubt about our motivations 
in entering into this treaty. However, 
I think it would be helpful ii we adopted 
this simple understanding. 

How can the {Soviets say no? For the 
life of me, I do not understand. I hope 
that some day people do not come 
around and say, “It is too bad we did not 
do these things.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND*. In the event the Sen- 
ate by this vote turned down the Sen- 
ator’s understanding, would not that 
make it appeal* that at least the Senate 
doubts the wisdom of the committee 
opinion as expressed in its report? 

Mr. DODD. Th at is an excellent point 
which had not occurred to me. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It seems to me it would. 
It seems to me when it is said if we 
adopt this understanding it would cause 
delay — what delay? — that seems the 
best argument for it. If they have in mind 
delaying because of some understanding 
of this kind, then heavens above, what 
will they do in other instances? 

I think the Senator’s point is well taken 
and it is one of the best reasons offered 
for agreeing to the understanding. I am 
for everything we are trying to do in 
the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I can- 
not agree with the interpretation made 
by the Senator from Florida, although 
he is entitled to his thoughts on this 
matter. I think the Record should speak 
for itself. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut is a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. He expressed no 
objections when the committee went 
over the report. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
again to the committee language: 

The committee expresses the opinion that 
this treaty Is of such significance that the 
administration should endeavor to arrange 
for the major nuclear powers to deposit their 


instruments of ratification contemporane- 
ously, thus emphasizing the historic nature 
of the event and avoiding insofar as possible 
misunderstandings which might otherwise 
arise, 

I also call attention to paragraph 3 
of article IX of the treaty before us today 
which reads: 

3. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by the States, the Govern- 
ments of which are designated Depositaries 
of the Treaty, and forty other States signa- 
tory to this Treaty and the deposit of their 
instruments of ratification. 

I believe that the treaty, the report, 
and the constitutional responsibility of 
the President to, use his discretion as to 
when the instrument of ratification shall 
be deposited are sufficient to guarantee 
that nothing untoward would take place; 
and I point out that if we adopt an un- 
derstanding of this nature, what would 
stop the Soviet Union from saying they 
will not sign unless West Germany does 
so. Other countries might do the same 
thing, and it could create a situation 
that adds confusion and does not add a 
degree of stability to what this admin- 
istration and the previous administra- 
tion both have been trying to do. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me 1 minute? He is a 
generous man. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. President, the Senator made refer- 
ence to the fact that I did not voice op- 
position in committee. I sat in commit- 
tee and I vot ed “pr esent.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DODD. I had not been able to do 
all the work I wanted to do on this mat- 
ter. My position was that I did not want 
to take a position. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is understood. 
But, then, the committee went over the 
report paragraph by paragraph. When 
objections were raised to language, 
changes were brought about; and when 
no objections were raised to language, 
the committee, ipso facto, accepted tlie 
language. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired; and the Senator from Montana 
has yielded back the remainder of his 
time. The question is on agreeing to 
Executive Understanding No. 3 offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Talmadge) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Al- 
lott), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Gold water) and the Senator from Illi- 
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nois (Mr. Percy) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado (Mr. Allott and Mr. 
Dominick) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced — yeas 15, 
nays 79, as follows: 

[No. 20 Ex.] 

YEAS — 15 ~ 


Allen 

Holland 

Miller 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Hollings 

Russell 

Dodd 

Jordan, N.C. 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McClellan 

NAYS — 79 

Tower 

Aiken 

Gore 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Baker 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd, Va. 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelber 

Church 

Javits 

Scott 

Cook 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Dole 

McGovern 

Williams, N.J. 

Eagleton 

McIntyre 

Williams, Del. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young, N. Dak. 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young, Ohio 

Fulbright 

Moss 


Goodell 

Mundt 



NOT VOTING - 

-6 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Dominick 

McGee 

Talmadge 


So Executive Understanding No. 3 was 
rejected. 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO. 5 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I call 
up my Understanding No. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the understanding. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the understanding, 
which is to be made a part of the instrument 
of ratification, that the Treaty will be con- 
strued in accordance with the answers given 
by the United States in response to certain 
questions by other members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which questions 
and answers are as follows: 

“ T. Q. What may and what may not be 
transferred under the draft treaty? 

“ ‘A. The treaty deals only with what is 
prohibited, not with what is. permitted. 

“ ‘It prohibits transfer to any recipient 
whatsoever of “nuclear weapons” or control 
over them, meaning bombs and warheads. It 
also prohibits the transfer of other nuclear 
explosive devices because a nuclear explosive 
device intended for peaceful purposes can be 
used as a weapon or can be easily adapted for 
such use. 

“ Tt does not deal with, and therefore does 
not prohibit, transfer of nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles or delivery systems, or control over 
them to any recipient, so long as such trans- 
fer does not involve bombs or warheads. 

“ ‘2. Q. Does the draft treaty prohibit con- 
sultations and planning on nuclear defense 
among NATO members? 

“ ‘A. It does not deal with allied consulta- 
tions and planning on nuclear defense so long 
as no transfer of nuclear weapons or control 
over them results. 

“ ‘3. Q. Does the draft treaty prohibit ar- 
rangements for the deployment of nuclear 
weapons owned and controlled by the United 
States within the territory of non-nuclear 
NATO members? 


“ ‘A. It does not deal with arrangements 
for deployment of nuclear weapons within 
allied territory as these do not involve any 
transfer of nuclear weapons or control over 
them unless and until a decision were made 
to go to war, at which time the treaty would 
no longer be controlling. 

“ ‘4. Q. Would the draft prohibit the unifi- 
cation of .Europe if a nuclear -weapon state 
was one of the constituent states? 

“ ‘A. It does not deal with the problem of 
European unity, and would not bar succes- 
sion by a new federated European state to 
the nuclear status of one of its former com- 
ponents. A new federated European state 
would have to control all of its external se- 
curity functions including defense and all 
foreign policy matters relating to external 
security, but would not have to be so cen- 
tralized as to assume all governmental func- 
tions. While not dealing with succession by 
such a federated state/the treaty would bar 
transfer of nuclear weapons (including own- 
ership) or control over them to any recipient, 
including a multilateral entity.’ " 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

UNANIMOUS -CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 30 minutes on the pending 
understanding, the time to be equally 
divided between the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. Thur- 
mond) and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) , and that the 
last 10 minutes be allocated to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
understand, this is the last matter that 
will come to a vote before the final action 
on the treaty. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not know. ' 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
critical question with regard to the NPT 
concerns our nuclear-sharing arrange- 
ments with our military allies in NATO. 
On the face of the treaty, any transfer 
of nuclear weapons or explosive devices, 
or control over them, is prohibited t-o any 
recipient whatsoever, directly or indi- 
rectly. The key words here are “transfer,” 
“recipient,” and “indirectly.” The defini- 
tion of those words is not spelled out, 
and they leave us open to accusations 
that we are breaking the treaty by our 
deployment of nuclear weapons on the 
soil of our nonnuclear allies. 

Are we “transferring” warheads when 
we physically transfer them to another 
country, but retain control? Is that coun- 
try “receiving” them “indirectly”? Does 
the treaty permit us to retain the present 
deployment, but prohibit us from “trans- 
ferring” improved nuclear weapons to 
that country in the future? 

The answers to these questions ought 
to be “No,” and it is reassuring that the 
official witnesses testifying before the 
Senate committees adopted that position. 
In transmitting the treaty to President 
Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
appended a list of four questions asked 


by our NATO allies, and the answers 
supplied by the United States. In effect, 
these four questions constitute our in- 
terpretation of the treaty, and they are 
part of the so-called legislative history of 
the negotiations. 

Unfortunately, the four questions imply 
an interpretation that may appear to 
some to be at variance with the text of 
the treaty. The treaty says there shall be 
no transfer to any recipient whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly. The four questions 
say that the deployment of nuclear 
weapons on allied soil is not transfer 
within the meaning of the treaty because 
such deployment does not involve the 
transfer of control until the moment we 
decide to go to war. There is nothing in 
the treaty to differentiate between phys- 
ical transfer of hardware and the trans- 
fer of control. That important distinc- 
tion rests only upon our own unilateral 
interpretation expressed in our consulta- 
tions with our allies. 

Therefore, I am going to propose that 
the Senate adopt its understanding that 
the treaty is to be interpreted according 
to the principles set forth in the four 
questions. The four questions constitute 
a collateral document which is not clearly 
inserted into the legislative history of 
the negotiations. I am informed that it 
does not appear in the records of the 
18 -nation Disarmament Committee. Even 
if it did so appear, I would think that 
the Senate would be eager to put itself 
on record as endorsing the principles of 
interpretation set forth both by the ad- 
ministration of President Johnson and 
the administration of President Nixon. 
Therefore, I am submitting, as a formal 
understanding, an amendment to the 
resolution of ratification which will in- 
corporate the four questions verbatim 
as endorsed by both administrations. 
This will not be a reservation which 
would change the obligations of the 
treaty, or an amendment to the treaty 
itself, which would require renegotiation. 
My proposal is simply an understanding 
by the Senate that the Senate supports 
the interpretation set forth by two ad- 
ministrations. Not one word has been 
changed or qualified. 

Even though, on balance, I oppose the 
ratification of the treaty, I believe that 
all of us will want the record on this 
point to be clear. Many reports now say 
that the treaty will be ratified. I would 
like to be able to go as far along with 
this treaty as possible, and to indicate 
my desire to achieve world peace. If the 
treaty is ratified without this under- 
standing, some may doubt that our in- 
tentions are fully on record. My mail is 
overflowing with letters opposing this 
treaty from every section of the country,, 
I would like to be able to reassure my 
constituents and correspondents on this 
point, even if the treaty is ratified, and 
I am sure that all of us would like to be 
able to do likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston in the chair) . Who yields 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes, or such time as 
I may require. 

I have said, and the Senator, I think, 
made it quite clear, that these questions 
and answers were circulated to achieve a 
better understanding of certain aspects 
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of the treaty. Unfortunately, to try to 
| Incorporate all such Interpretations into 
;the language In the treaty would make 
I the treaty so complicated, that it would, 
not really serve its purpose. 

I think the way it was handled! is not 
l too bad. Senators will find the questions 
and answers referred to by the Senator 
from South Carolina in the message of 
transmission from the President of the 
| United States on page 6. They weile sub- 
jmitted, in other words, together with the 
[treaty itself, for the information of the 
Senate. 

| These questions and answers have 
been circulated, and their meaning is 
guite clear, as the Senator from South 
Carolina has already stated, that, what 
Is prohibited by this treaty is the trans- 
fer of control of nuclear weapons. Of 
course, that prohibition is consistent 
with our own domestic law under the 
[McMahon Act. On the other hand, 
(nothing in the treaty prevents the 
physical stationing, under our control, 
of nuclear weapons in the territory of 
pur allies. 

| Let me make it clear that it is x\o ob- 
jection to substance of the understanding 
offered by the Senator frpm South Caro- 
lina. As X have said before, my objepl ions 
jjtre procedural. If we begin to attach to 
the resolution of ratification all Qf our 
different views and interpretations, the 
procedure, I believe, arouse questions in 
t)he minds of the other countries which 
Jrtll be expected to approve the treaty. 

3j would think that this understanding 
Could well inspire the Russians tq> feel 
that, if we were going to attach un ler- 

S dings which pertain to our NATp al- 
they would feel that they ought to 
kewise for their Warsaw Pact allies, 
j xnis understanding offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina would put 
the Russians in the politically difficult 
position of having to agree to all of these 
Understandings which do not directly 
cbncern them. As a result, I suppose some 
of their allies would say— “Why dp you 
db not do the same for us?” I think it 
'Wj'ould merely complicate the process. 

i In sum, Mr. President some of the un- 
derstandings that have been submit ted 
1 1 do not disagree with on the merits, but 
I do not think they ought to be made 
aJpart of the actual formal instrument. 
Therefore X cannot accept the Senator's 
understanding, and I hope that the Son- 
a V 6 will vote against it. 

! The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
lelds time? 

|Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. If the Senator from 
touth Carolina wishes to_conclude, that 
is! all right with me. 

i r, THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
vering the distinguished chairmajn of 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
t to quote Charles Evans Hughes as 
authority for my position, 
lere is plenty of precedent for tills 
edure. Hackworth’s Digest of Inter- 
anal Law, volume 5, cites a letter of 
"les Evans Hughes to Senator Rale, 
of| July 24, 1919, with regard to the treaty 
ofi Versailles. Hackworth was the State 
Department's legal adviser, and is the 
preeminent authority in this field, 
Charles Evans Hughes wrote as follows: 


But where there is simply a statement of 
the interpretation placed by the ratifying 
State upon ambiguous clauses in the treaty, 
whether or not the amendment is called a 
reservation, the case is really not one of 
amendment, and acquiescence of the other 
parties to the treaty may readily be inferred 
unless express objection is made after notice 
has been received cf the ratification with the 
interpretive statement forming a part of it. 

Statements to safeguard our interest which 
clarify ambiguous clauses in the covenent 
by setting forth our interpretation of them, 
and especially when the interpretation Is 
one which Is urged by the advocates of the 
covenant to induce support, can meet no 
reasonable objection. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such interpretation will be op- 
posed by other parties to the treaty, and they 
will tend to avoid disputes in the future. 
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The President, that is exactly what we 
are trying to do here, to avoid any dis- 
pute in the future. 

Article I, Mr. Ihesident, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Each nqn-nuclear weapon State Party to 
the Treaty undertakes not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons. 

That means that nuclear weapons will 
not be transferred. But yet, under the 
questions that were answered by Mr. 
Rusk, he says that is not the interpreta- 
tion that he places upon it, that what 
he means is that it does not permit 
transfer of control. 

_ For instance, suppose the United 
States decided to place some nuclear 
weapons in Holland, which we would 
have a right to do. Under this treaty if 
you construe it strictly, we could not ’do 
that, even though Mr. Rusk says it does 
not mean we cannot transfer the physi- 
cal nuclear weapons, it merely means 
that we cannot transfer the control to 
Holland of the nuclear weapons. 

If that is the reasoning, I think it is 
important for these questions and an- 
swers, which have been agreed to by two 
administrations, the Johnson adminis- 
tration and the Nixon administration, to 
be included in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion here, so that no question can arise 
on that point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, win 
the Senator yield? 

• I am pleased to 

yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know, but 
perhaps this reiterates the point I have 
made. The Senate lias considered several 
understandings, including the under- 
standings of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. I do not disagree 
with their substance. 

I think even if we could pick and 
choose among these understandings, 
that in itself would be bad practice The 
Senate has already voted on these mat- 
ters As to the understanding, I do not 
*22* ke misunderstood as disagreeing 
with the Senator’s interpretation. I agree 
with the Senator’s interpretation, and 
the executive branch agrees with it. But 
we would force other nations which we 
hope will sign this treaty to take public 
positions upon our particular interests, 
and I do not know why we would want to 
put them in that position. 

** we it, a lot of them would feel 
that, as sovereign nations, they would 


have to do likewise; and if we keep doing 
that, it would be an interminable proc- 
ess. But I agree with what the Senator 
says on the substance. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas agrees that the questions 
propounded by the NATO countries and 
answered by Secretary Rusk are true and 
accurate and are included in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. The only question 
is that the Senator feels it is not neces- 
sary for those to be included here as an 
understanding. 

I say that it is necessary or ought to 
be necessary in view of another construc- 
tion that might be placed upon this 
treaty in articles I and II which I just 
explained a few moments ago. 

Why should we allow some question to 
arise when we can avoid it now with an 
understanding that will be included 
within the resolution of ratification? 

I favored the reservations of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
and the understandings of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. I 
think they were good and should have 
been adopted. 

My understanding is clearly an under- 
standing which includes questions raised 
by the NATO countries and answered by 
Secretary Rusk. These questions and 
answers were also later adopted and ap- 
proved by the Nixon administration as 
well as the Johnson administration. X can 
see no objection to letting them be in- 
cluded as an understanding, because that 
is what the Government intended. How- 
ever, since the treaty does not interpret 
it that way, there could be some misun- 
derstanding. 

It seems to me that we could avoid that 
possible misunderstanding by doing this. 

Mr. President, during the debate of the 
past few days, there seems to have been 
a presumption that it is somehow inap- 
propriate for the Senate to attach res- 
ervations or understandings during the 
process of ratifying the treaty. I cannot 
accept that presumption. The attach- 
ment of reservations and understandings 
to treaties has a long and honorable his- 
tory. It is part of the treatymaking ob- 
ligations of the Senate. It implies no 
criticism of those who negotiated in good 
faith. The text that was struck off in the 
heat of negotiations, under the pressure 
of give and take may appear in a differ- 
ent light a few months later when the 
opportunity is presented for reflection 
and a calmer look at its implications. 

I am confident that my understanding 
will not require renegotiation, and that 
it will not meet conflict with the other 
parties to the treaty. Indeed, the other 
parties will appreciate our international 
courtesy in putting the? views of the 
United States on official record in the 
negotiating process. There is plenty of 
precedent for this procedure. Hack- 
worth’s Digest of International Law, 
volume 5, cites the letter of Charles 
Evans Hughes to Senator Hale, July 24, 
1919, with regard to the Treaty of Ver- 
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sallies. Hackworth was the State Depart- 
ment Legal Adviser, and is the pre- 
eminent authority in this field. Charles 
Evans Hughes wrote as follows: 

But where there is simply a statement of 
the interpretation placed by the ratifying 
State upon ambiguous clauses in the treaty, 
whether or not the amendment is called a 
reservation, the case is really not one of 
amendment, and acquiescence of the other 
parties to the treaty may readily be inferred 
unless express objection is made after notice 
has been received of the ratification with the 
interpretive statement forming a part of it. 

Statements to safeguard our interest which 
clarify ambiguous clauses in the covenant 
by setting forth our interpretation of them, 
and especially when the interpretation is 
one which is urged by the advocates of the 
covenant to induce support, can meet no 
reasonable objection. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such interpretation will be op- 
posed by other parties to the treaty, and 
they will tend to avoid disputes in the fu- 
ture. (Hackworth V; 103.) 

This is exactly the case with my under- 
standing. It is the interpretation urged 
by those who favor the treaty. It can 
meet with no reasonable objection. The 
other parties to the treaty will favor it, 
since it will tend to avoid disputes in the 
future. 

Furthermore, if reservations or under- 
standings were not to be permitted, it 
would be reasonable to find them pro- 
hibited in the text of the treaty. This 
is a common practice in treaty making. 
Two examples are the Declaration of 
London and the League Covenant. This 
treaty does not prohibit understandings, 
so we must presume that they are per- 
mitted. 

In fact, some treaties have even set 
forth the conditions under which reser- 
vations would be accepted. The Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation, 1933, is an example. This 
nonprOlif eratior . treaty sets forth no con- 
ditions for the acceptance of reserva- 
tions, so naturally they are in order. 

As the precedents show, we need ex- 
pect no objections,, since this under- 
standing simply goes along with what 
the supporters say it means. The nations 
which have ratified so far are Cameroon, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Ireland, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. Does anyone believe that any 
of these nations would object to an 
understanding clarifying our NATO 
rights? 

Under international law, the nations 
which ratify subsequently to our deposit 
of ratification implicitly accept our un- 
derstanding. Hackworth says about res- 
ervations— and this would also apply to 
understandings: 

As to signatories whose ratifications are 
deposited subsequent to the receipt by them 
of notice of the deposit of a ratification with 
reservations, acceptance of the reservations 
would seem to be implied from failure to 
object. 

The main reason why a formal com- 
munication of intent is necessary Is that 
disputes may arise after ratification 
which would result in the dissolution of 
the treaty. If the Senate ratifies this 
treaty, I think we would all seek to avoid 
a course which might lead to dissolution 
over a mere misunderstanding. 


I would like to point out that under- 
standings and reservations are binding 
only upon the party making them— un- 
like amendments to the text of the treaty. 
There is no reason to believe that others 
would seek renegotiation. El’i’hu Root 
wrote to Senator Lodge on June 19, 1919, 
with regard to the Treaty of Versailles. 
He said : 

This reservation and these expressions of 
understanding are in accordance with long- 
establlshed precedent in the making of 
treaties. When included in the instrument 
of ratification, they will not require a re- 
opening of negotiation, but if none of the 
other signatories expressly objects to the rati- 
w fication with such limitations, the treaty 
stands as limited as between the United 
States and the other powers. (Hackworth 
135.) 

If the understanding is not included in 
the instrument of ratification, it has no 
legal effect on our obligations. Mere 
publicity or distribution of our views is 
not enough. The legal record must be 
made and communicated to the other 
parties. The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 
1928— the so-called Treaty for the Re- 
nunciation of War— was in spirit similar 
to the pact we are now discussing. I hope 
that this treaty, if ratified, will do what 
its sponsors say it will do to preserve 
peace, and that it won’t meet the fate of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. However, dur- 
ing the negotiation of the Kellogg-Bri- 
ahd Pact, many interpretations and 
understandings were expressed in the 
course of the proceedings. Yet none were 
included in the final document. Such 
interpretations were held to be binding 
only on the side of those making them. 
They show the intent of some of the ne- 
gotiators. They were not recognized as 
valid by the other signatories. 

The Kellogg-Briand history also shows 
what happens when these understand- 
ings are not incorporated into the instru- 
ment of ratification. We have here a 
clear precedent for Soviet reaction to 
such a situation. The Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, Litvinov, said in a 
letter to the French Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, August 31, 1928: 

. . . But the said note cxf the British Gov- 
ernment is not communicated to the Soviet 
Government as forming a constituent part 
of the pact or an annex thereto, so it cannot 
be regarded as binding on the Soviet Govern- 
ment any more than the other restrictions 
concerning the pact that are mentioned in 
the diplomatic correspondence of the orig- 
inal signatories are binding on the Soviet 
Government. 


The Soviet attitude in this respect is 
perfectly legal and proper. The Soviets 
reject the idea that even a formal decla- 
ration is valid when it is not contained 
in the text or its annexes. The Soviets 
could very well make the same objection 
to the Rusk memorandum to President 
Johnson on NATO. 

This is not to say that the Soviets 
would necessarily object to the substance 
of the understanding. They would object 
only to the validity of the understanding. 
We already have the testimony of Gerard 
Smith, Director of the ACDA, that the 
Soviets have not objected to our views, 
even though they are informally aware 
of our views. The important point — and 


this is why I am offering the understand- 
ing — is that if this understanding is ap- 
proved by the Senate, the Soviets will 
have nothing to which to object. 

The Rusk memorandum, consisting of 
the questions and answers with regard to 
NATO are not yet part of the official 
record of the negotiations. I have been 
informed by the Arms Control Disarma- 
ment Agency — ADCA — that the memo- 
randum has not been formally commu- 
nicated to the other parties to the nego- 
tiations. The memorandum was not a 
part of the proceedings of the 18-nation 
Disarmament Committee — ENDC. The 
Soviets have every reason to say, as 
Litvinov said in 1928, that the memoran- 
dum has not been communicated to the 
Soviet Government as forming a con- 
stituent part of the pact or anex thereto. 

However, I do not believe the Soviets 
will object to the substance unless some 
day a misunderstanding arises. Perhaps 
this matter has not been fully explored 
in the negotiations. At some time, we 
might be charged with violating the 
treaty. Even if the charge were not true, 
the text would give color to the argu- 
ment, and we could lose a war of propa- 
ganda. There is no reason why our intent 
should not be made clear by the Senate 
officially communicating that intent in 
the actual ratification process. 

As for the interpretation of these 
words in the text— "transfer,” "recip- 
ient,” "directly or indirectly”— I might 
point out that our interpretation is a 
restricted one. In interpreting the treaty, 
we must do so from the point of view 
of nonproliferation. The "rights” under 
the treaty are rights to be free of pro- 
liferation. We are interpreting "transfer” 
in the limited meaning of "transfer of 
control,” as found in our own Atomic 
Energy Act. But our interpretation of 
domestic law has no bearing on treaties. 
The law of treaties is that the most liberal 
interpretation should be applied — in this 
case, the interpretation that will insure 
the least possible proliferation of any 
sort. The broadest such interpretation 
of "transfer” would restrict any physical 
movement or transfer whether control is 
changed or not. 

This is the rule of interpretation which 
has been handed down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Justice Stone in Niel- 
son against Johnson said: 

When a treaty provision fairly admits of 
two constructions, one restricting, the other 
enlarging rights which may be claimed under 
it the more liberal interpretation is to be 
preferred. The rights in question are the 
rights of the signatories to be free from world 
proliferation* not the right of the U.S. and 
NATO to transfer nuclear arms. So the liberal 
interpretation — that is, any transfer of any 
kind — would be controlling. 


I cite Mr. Justice Stone in another case, 
Factor against Laubenheimer: 

In choosing between conflicting interpreta- 
tions of a treaty obligation, a narrow and re- 
stricted construction is to be avoided, as not 
consonant with the principles deemed con- 
trolling in the interpretation of international 
agreements. Considerations which should 
govern the diplomatic relations between na- 
tions, and the good faith of treaties, as well, 
require that their obligation should be liber- 
ally construed so as to effect the apparent 
intentions of the parties to secure equality 
and reciprocity between them. 
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i The same principle has been cited by 
the Permanent Court of International 
^Justice in the case of the Austro-Gertnan 
Custom Regime: 

! It is a fundamental rule of interpretation 
that words must be given the ordinary piean- 
jj.ng which they bear in their context junless 
ftuch an interpretation leads to unreasonable 
pr absurd results. 




i I ask, what is the common meaning of 
transfer? 

| I cite again from the World Court in 
the case of access to or anchorage in, the 
Port of Danzig, of Polish war vessels: 

| The Court is not prepared to adopt the 
Tjiew that the text of the Treaty of Versailles 
dan be enlarged by reading into it stipula- 
tions which are said to result from the pro- 
claimed intentions of the authors o|f the 
treaty, but for which no provision is made in 
tfie text itself. 

i Mr. President, I submit that it t$ not 
enough, on this vital question, ofj our 
r|ght to transfer nuclear weapons under 
our control across the boundaries of 
ttfATO countries, to allow our alliance to 
rest on public statements which are not 
a i part of the official negotiating history. 
Mere publicity for our views is not 
enough; it is not controlling. The widest 
interpretation applies, says the U.S.; Su- 
preme Court. Proclaimed intentions are 
n0t enough, says the World Court. The 
Senate should avail itself of its role in 
tl|e treatymaking process and includ^ our 
intentions in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and the instrument of ratification. 
Then no nation, from any quarter, can 
e\fer say that our intentions in this regard 
were not communicated to them. 

1 1 again state that the Thurmond un- 
derstanding would remove any possibil- 
ity of misinterpretation of the treaty 
with regard to the U.S. right to main- 
tain present arrangements with our 
NATO allies for the deployment of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The Thurmond understanding shduld 
be adopted because it indicates biparti- 
san support. As I just stated, it puts the 
Senate on record in the treatymaking 
process as favoring the interpretation of 
the treaty with regard to NATO, en- 
dorsed by both the Johnson and the 
Nixon administrations. 

It does not change the meaning of the 
treaty as explained by the negotiators 
and would not require renegotiation. 

ft incorporates verbatim the memor- 
andum sent by Secretary Rusk to Presi- 
dent Johnson on July 2, 1968, as Ap- 
pears on pages 262 and 263 of volume I 
of! the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings and on pages 11 and 12 
of | the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
ted hearings. 

This interpretation has cot been ^>b- 
jected to by the Soviet Union, according 
to official testimony. 

incidentally, Mr. Smith, the head of 
the Disarmament and Control Agency, 
answered the questions I proposed to 
him on this point. 

The understanding would not set Any 
precedents inviting retaliation by other 
signatories, since our views are already 
known unofficially to all. 

The text of the treaty in articles I a|nd 


II appears to be ambiguous with regard 
to our present and future right to the 
deployment of nuclear weapons under 
our control across the national bound- 
aries of NATO countries. 

The words “transfer,” “control,” and. 
“any recipient whatsoever,” and “direct- 
ly or indirectly” are not defined in the 
treaty. If taken in an exclusive sense, the 
way could be opened to international 
misunderstandings, particularly in the 
distinction between physical transfer and 
transfer of control. 

The Rusk memorandum consists of 
consultations with third parties, and does 
not constitute part of the official negoti- 
ating history. It does not appear in the 
proceedings of the 18 -nation Disarma- 
ment Committee. It has not been of- 
ficially communicated to other partici- 
pants and signatories even though our 
interpretation is unofficially known. 

I can see no objection in the world 
to incorporating this understanding in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. And I 
cannot imagine why the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee would op- 
pose this understanding except that he 
just does not want, to agree to anything 
offered by any Senator, as I understand. 
However, I do not think that position 
should be taken. 

I think that if we can gu on record 
as showing that the understanding had 
been by both administrations, the John- 
son administration and the Nixon ad- 
ministration, on the relations of this 
treaty with our country and our NATO 
allies, and showing that this treaty does 
not affect our relationship with NATO 
it is important that be done in order 
to prevent any complication or questions 
arising in the future 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President I 
yield back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to Executive Understanding No. 5. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and t he clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
McClellan), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee) and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia '.Mr. Talmadge), are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Al- 
lott) and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Goldwater) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Allot?) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced — yeas 17 
nays 77, as follows: 

[No. 21 Ex.] 

YEAS — 17 


March IS, 196 d 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, Va. 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dirksen 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Pong 

Fulbright 

Good ell 

Gore 

Gravel 


NAYS — 77 
Gurney 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 
■ Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mon dale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Mundt 


Muski© 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

Sehweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Steven* 

Symington 

ladings 

Williams, N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young, N. Dak. 

Young, Ohio 


Allott 

Dominick 


NOT VOTING— 6 
Goldwater McGee 

McClellan Talmadge 

So Mr. Thurmond’s Executive Under- 
standing No. 5 was rejected. 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO. 4 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
Executive Understanding No. 4 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Allen in the chair) . The understanding 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows : 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the understanding 
that the United States does not obligate itself 
by this treaty to use its Armed Forces to 
defend any nonnuclear weapon State or any 
member of the United Nations against any 
acts or threats of aggression even if such 
acts or threats are accompanied by the use 
or threatened use of nuclear weapo ns and 
that this treaty does not affect in any way 
any obligation assumed by the United States 
under any other treaty or the Charter of the 
United Nations”. 


Allen 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eastland 


Ervin 

Fannin 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Bollings 

Jordan, N.C, 


Murphy 

Russell 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams, DeL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think it 
is important to state what this treaty 
does not do. It does not deny to the 
United States, or to the United Kingdom, 
or to the Soviet Union the right to manu- 
facture without limit nuclear weapons It 
does not deny to the United States or 
to the United Kingdom, or to the Soviet 
Union the right to use nuclear weapons 
at any time on any nation on earth. It 
does not provide, as far as the treaty is 
concerned, for any inspection in respect 
to nuclear activities in Russia or in Great 
Britain. As far as the United States is 
concerned, it does not provide for any 
inspection of any kind, although both 
President Johnson and President Nixon 
have promised that we will submit to any 
inspection that nonnuclear nations sub- 
mit to under the treaty. 

If the Soviet Union had been anxious 
to make a real treaty to safeguard the 
peoples of this world, it would have 
joined the United States and the United 
Kingdom in ah agreement that none of 
the nuclear nations which are parties to 
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this treaty would use their nuclear weap- 
ons except in defense of themselves or 
their allies. 

So' Mr. President, this treaty has been 
oversold to the American people. It leaves 
'Russia just as free as it ever was, to do 
what it pleases. But if it is carried out, it 
makes certain that the United States 
and Great Britain are the only two sig- 
natories to the treaty that might tempt 
Russia to use nuclear weapons in offen- 
sive warfare. 

Furthermore, France and China — and 
I refer to mainland China — have both 
stated they will not join in this treaty. 
They are two nuclear nations which are 
exempt from any of the limitations in 
the treaty. Therefore, to say that this 
treaty is a great thing for the world is 
magnifying its importance and the se- 
curity it affords out of all proportion to 
the truth. 

This treaty does give the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Russia 
the assurance, so far as it can give by 
words, that all other nations will be 
without the power to acquire nuclear de- 
fenses. So if Russia should be so minded 
it would only concentrate its attention 
on the United States, the United King- 
dom, or Red China. It would not have to 
bother about the other nations of the 
world. 

I submit that the objective of this 
treaty is good. But I am reminded of the 
fact that after he had attended confer- 
ences in Potsdam tad observed other 
negotiations with Russia, James F. 
Byrnes, one of America’s great states- 
men, wrote a book called “Frankly 
Speaking,” in which he said that for some 
strange reason those who negotiate 
treaties for the United States think they 
• have made a success if they get an agree- 
ment with other nations regardless of 
what the agreement may provide or fail 
to provide. 

Mr. President, this treaty is not a com- 
plete treaty because a treaty of this na- 
ture is virtually without value unless it 
has some safeguards. This treaty does 
not have a single safeguard of any kind. 
As a matter of fact, article III of the 
treaty makes it plain that all of the sig- 
natories to the treaty recognize that it 
has no safeguards. It provides the safe- 
guards are to be accepted by the non- 
nuclear-weapon states, parties to the 
treaty, and that the agreement is “to be 
negotiated with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in accordance with the 
statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the agency’s safe- 
guards system.” There may never be any 
safeguards in this treaty. 

Mr. President, if you are going to see 
that this treaty is being observed, you 
are going to have to have inspection. 
Russia announced it is never going to 
submit to inspection. Of course, Russia 
is being given, as is the United States, a 
preferred position in not being subject 
to inspection. But there are no safeguards 
in this treaty and there are going to be 
no safeguards as a result of this treaty 
unless the nonnuclear nations make such 
safeguards by agreements in the future. 

Why those who negotiated this treaty 
did not have those safeguards nego- 
tiated first, and spelled out in the treaty 
is beyond comprehension. We may never 


have safeguards. We have nothing to 
rely on except the naked promises of 
other nations. If history teaches any les- 
son it teaches that when one has to rely 
upon the naked promises of nations, re- 
liance is upon a broken reed. 

Now the treaty provides, in effect, in 
the same article III, that the United 
States will be bound by any agreements 
these other nations may make with re- 
spect to safeguards. 

Now the Constitution of the United 
States says in effect that any agreement 
of importance between the United States 
and another nation must be in the form 
of a treaty, that it does not become bind- 
ing unless ratified by two -thirds of the 
Senate. Yet here, article III of the treaty 
delegates to other nations the power to 
make agreements in the future for es- 
tablishment of alleged safeguards which 
will be binding upon the United States, 
notwithstanding the fact that we do not 
know what the unwritten, unnegotiated, 
and unspoken agreements provide. 

I invite attention to the fact that the 
treaty places an obligation upon the 
United States in that the last sentence 
of section 2, article IV states: 

Parties to the treaty in a position to do 
so shall also cooperate in contributing alone 
or together with other states or international 
organizations to the further development of 
the application of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes, especially in the territories of 
non-nuclear weapon states party to the 
treaty, with due consideration for the needs 
of the developing areas of the world. 

If those words mean anything, and 
they certainly do mean something, they 
mean that the United States obligates 
itself to furnish the benefits of nuclear 
energy to all the nonnuclear nations on 
earth which join or adhere to this treaty. 
In other words, it is a way for Uncle 
Sam and the taxpayers of the United 
States to assume other worldwide agree- 
ments to supply nuclear energy to all 
the nonnuclear states which agree to the 
treaty. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the statement made by Secretary of 
State Rusk about what the treaty pro- 
hibits: 

It also prohibits transfer of other nuclear 
explosive devices, because nuclear explosive 
devices intended for peaceful purposes can 
be used as a weapon or can be easily adapted 
to such. use. 

This does not necessarily prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. In fact, it 
may result in the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Article V has something to say 
on that subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have article V printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, article V was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE V 

Each Party to the Treaty undertakes to 
take appropriate measures to ensure that, 
in accordance with this Treaty, under ap- 
propriate international observation and 
through appropriate international proced- 
ures, potential benefits from any peaceful 
applications of nuclear explosions will be 
made available to non- nuclear- weapon States 
Party to the Treaty on a non -discriminatory 
basis and that the charge to such Parties 
for the explosive devices used will be as low 


as possible and exclude any charge for re- 
search and development. Non- nuclear- 
weapon States Party to the Treaty shall be 
able to obtain such benefits, pursuant to a 
special international agreement or agree- 
ments, through an appropriate international 
body with adequate representation of non- 
nuclear-weapon States. Negotiations on this 
subject shall commence as soon as possible 
after the Treaty enters into force. Non-nu- 
clear-weapon States Party to the Treaty so 
desiring may also obtain such benefits pur- 
suant to bilateral agreements. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, under arti- 
cle V each party to the treaty undertakes 
to take appropriate measures to insure 
that the benefits of explosives or nuclear 
explosions are made available to non- 
nuclear-weapons states party to the 
treaty on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

In other words, we undertake that 
nuclear explosions — that is, the results 
of nuclear explosives which can be eas- 
ily converted into atomic weapons— be 
made available on a nondiscriminatory 
basis to all the nonnuclear states which 
ratify the treaty. 

Thus, as Secretary of State Rusk 
stated, we obligate ourselves to make 
available through agreements to be rati- 
fied in the future — which is another in- 
dication of the fact that the treaty is not 
complete — nuclear explosions to all the 
nations ratifying the treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council Resolution 
255, which appears on pages 6 and 7 of 
the message from the President of the 
United States transmitting this treaty to 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 255 — 1968 

(Adopted by the Security Council at its 
14:33d meeting on 19 June 1968) 

The Security Council, 

Noting with appreciation the desire of a 
large number of States to subscribe to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, and thereby to undertake not to 
receive the transfer from any * transferor 
whatsoever of nuclear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices or of control over 
such weapons or explosive devices directly, 
or indirectly; not to manufacture or other- 
wise acquire nuclear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices; and not to seek or 
receive any assistance in the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons or other nuclear explo- 
sive devices. 

Taking into consideration the concern of 
certain of these States that, in conjunction 
with their adherence to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, ap- 
propriate measures be undertaken to .safe- 
guard their security, 

Bearing in mind that any aggression ac- 
companied by the use of nuclear weapons 
would endanger the peace and security of 
all States, 

1. Recognizes that aggression with nu- 
clear weapons or the threat of such aggres- 
sion against a non-nuclear-weapon State 
would create a situation in which the Se- 
curity Council,, and above all its nuclear- 
weapon State permanent members, would 
have to act immediately in accordance with 
their obligations under the United Nations 
Charter; 

2. Welcomes the intention expressed by 
certain States that they will provide or sup- 
port immediate assistance, in accordance 
with the Charter, to any non- nuclear- weap- 
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on State Party to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons that; Is a 
v}ctim of an act or an object of a threat of 
aggression in which nuclear weapon^ are 
ubed; 

■ 3. Reaffirms in particular the inherent 
r|ght, recognized under Article 51 the 
Charter, of . Individual an£ collective , self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs against 
a| Member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken ‘measures qeoes- 
sary to maintain international peace and 
security. -i 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I alsq ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the declaration of the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
answering the United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 255, Which appears 
oh pages 7 and 8 of the message o^ the 
President of the United^ States trjans- 
netting the treaty to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed ini the 
Record, as follows: 

Declaration of the Government of the 
United States of America 
(Made in the United Nationa Security cjmm- 

cil in explanation of its vote for Security 

Council Resolution 255 (1&8) ) j 

The Government of the Ur^ted States n< tes 
fith appreciation the desir^. expressed by a 
large number of States to subscribe tq the 
treaty on the non-proliferation of nujelear 
weapons. 

[We welcome the willingness of these States 
to undertake not to receive the transfer jfrom 
ai|y transferor whatsoever of nuclear weajpons 
orj other nuclear explosive devices or of [con- 
trol over such weapons or explosive devices 
directly, or Indirectly; not to manuf act u|r < or 
otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or qther 
nuclear explosive devices; and not to seek: or 
receive any assistance in the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons or other Unclear exploj ive 
devices. ii | 

The United States also notes the conjcern 
of certain of these States that, in conjunction 
with their adherence to thg treaty on vhe 
non-proliferation of nuclear Weapons, appro- 
priate measures be undertaken to safeguard 
their security. Any aggression accompanied 
by the use of nuclear weapons would, en- 
danger the peace and security of all Stjates. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, ,he 
United States declares the following : 

Aggression with nuclear we apons, or] the 
thjreat of such aggression, against a fr:>n- 
nuclear- weapon State would create a quail tta- 
tlvely new situation in whifh the nuchal- 
weapon States which are permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council Would 
have to act immediately throughout the Se- 
curity Council to take the measures neces- 
sary to counter such aggression or to remove 
the threat of aggression in accordance (with 
thb United Nations Charter, "which call? for 
taking “* * * effective collective measure^ for 
the prevention and removal Of threats td the 
peSace, and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of fie peace * f 
Therefore, any State which gommits aggres- 
sion accompanied by the use M nuclear Cap- 
ons or which threatens such Aggression must 
bei aware that its actions are to be coun1je~’ed 
effectively by measures to be taken in accord- 
ance with the United Nations'Charter to sup- 
press the aggression or remove the threit of 
aggression. 

jrhe United States affirms its intention, as 
a permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, to seek immediate Security 
Cquncil action to provide assistance, in| ac- 
cordance with the Charter, to any nonfnu- 
clOar-weapon State party to fie treaty oh the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons thkt is 
a Victim of an act of aggression or an object 
of I a threat of aggression in which nuclear 
weapons are used. 


The United States reaffirms In particular 
the inherent right, recognized under Article 
51 of the Charter, of individual and collec- 
tive self-defence if an armed attack, includ- 
ing a nuclear attack, occurs against a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken measures necessary to 
maintain International peace and security. 

The United States vote for the resolution 
before us and this statement of the way in 
which the United States intends to act in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations are based upon the fact that the 
resolution is supported by other permanent 
members of the Security Council which are 
nuclear-weapon States and are also propos- 
ing to sign the treaty on the non-prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and that these 
States have made similar statements as to the 
way in which they intend to act in accord- 
ance with the Charter. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am not 
going to read these documents at length. 
I did that the other day. But I promised 
to read the resolution asking for a prom- 
ise that the states would support im- 
mediate assistance in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The only state party to the treaty or 
a member of the United Nations which 
is a victim of nuclear attack or the threat 
of nuclear attack that has cause for 
assistance — immediate assistance — and 
the United States, in effect, states in this 
declaration that r; is the duty of the 
nuclear nations which are parties to the 
treaty to furnish such immediate assist- 
ance. And it adds — and I invite the at- 
tention to the Senate to this: 

Therefore, any State — 

This is in tbe declaration of the United 
State s— 

which commits aggression accompanied by 
the use of nuclear weapons or which threat- 
ens such aggression must be aware that those 
actions are to be countered effectively by 
measures to be taken in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter to suppress the ag- 
gression or remove the threat of aggression. 

Mr. President, if that means anything, 
it means that the United States in this 
action in the United Nations was at- 
tempting to pledge our assistance to 
these states. Of course, our distinguished 
friend from Arkansas (Mr. Fcjlbright) 
now tells us all that the United States 
was doing was just saying, “We will take 
the matter before the United Nations 
and they can debate the question until 
the last lingering echo of Gabriel’s horn 
trembles into ultimate silence, without 
doing anything.” 

Any party to this treaty which is a 
nuclear state can end anything by a 
mere veto under the Charter of the 
United Nations, and some of the things 
done through the United Nations are 
done by the exercise of force unless there 
is a veto. 

I challenge any man not a Philadel- 
phia lawyer to read this declaration of 
the United States and not come to the 
conclusion that the United States has 
obligated itself to go to war if necessary, 
as an example, if Red China were a part 
of this treaty and dropped a bomb on 
Russia, then we would have to go to the 
aid of Russia against Red China, or vice 
versa. 

I do not say that a Philadelphia lawyer 
would so construe it, but anyone who 
reads this statement would come to the 
conclusion that it pledges immediate 


help. Manifestly, there cannot be any 
help immediately against a nuclear at- 
tack, or the threat of a nuclear attack, 
except through the use of nuclear 
weapons. The United States, in its decla- 
ration on this, in substance, has said 
that it is the duty of the nuclear states 
parties to this treaty to act immediately 
through the Security Council to take 
measures necessary to counter such ag- 
gression or to remove the threat of ag- 
gression. The only measures which do 
that are measures which involve the use 
of nuclear weapons by those states. 

The pending understanding does not 
affect the substance of the treaty, but 
it merely states an understanding sim- 
ilar, in part, to the reservation which I 
offered previously. That is, it provides 
as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: "subject to the reservation that 
the United States does not obligate itself by 
this treaty to use its armed forces to defend 
and nonnuclear-weapon State or any member 
of the United Nations against any acts or 
of aggression even if such acts or threats are 
accompanied by the use or threatened use of 
nuclear weapons’'. 

That was what was in my other res- 
ervation. I have added these words to 
satisfy the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

And that this treaty does not affect in any 
way any obligation assumed by the United 
States under any other treaty or the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The understanding would make it 
clear ihat this treaty, in and of itself, 
does not obligate the United States to 
use its Armed Forces in defense of any 
other country, and does not add any new 
obligation to us in that respect, and does 
not affect any obligation which we may 
heretofore have assumed in respect to 
our NATO treaties or under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

It seems to me that every Member of 
the Senate would welcome an opportu- 
nity to go on record for this understand- 
ing. It is simple. It" just shows that the 
United States is not assuming further 
military obligations. I think the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to have that 
assurance. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
approve the understanding. It does not 
affect the substance of the treaty, but it 
does away with a lot of confusion that 
has been thrown around the treaty and 
which has obscured what the Senator 
from Arkansas declares is its real pur- 
pose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has requested, in his ab- 
sence — and he should be back here very 
shortly — that I deal with the under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina has proposed to us. 

Virtually the same proposal, with the 
exception of the last words — those words 
being “and that this treaty does not af- 
fect in any way any obligation assumed 
by the United States under any other 
treaty or the Charter of the United Na- 
tions” — was rejected by a vote of 61 to 30. 

It seems to me that the key words 
which indicate the reason for the rejec- 
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tion are the words “by this treaty,” which 
appear on line 4 of the proposal by the 
Senator from North Carolina, because it 
is very clear, and the United States has 
made it very clear, and we have made it 
very clear in our report, that the treaty 
does not in any way include or deal with 
the question of the obligation of our 
forces. The only thing that can be argued 
in this regard is that a resolution adopted 
by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, together with its understanding of 
what that understanding means to the 
United States issued by the State De- 
partment, with the authority of the Pres- 
ident, raises a question of whether or not 
the United States in any way obligated 
itself. 

If the Senate adopted the understand- 
ing, it would import something into this 
treaty to which it has no reference in its 
text. So it seems to me, very basically 
and frontally, the understanding which 
the Senator from North Carolina pro- 
poses should be rejected because it would 
import something into the treaty which 
is not there in text or in fact and which 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
very clearly enunciated as not being 
there so far as ratification of the treaty 
by the Senate is concerned. 

Secondly, as to the merits, we know 
that every time one tries to refine some- 
thing which is very clear and un- 
equivocal on its face, he just gets tangled 
up in his own feet. With respect to the 
resolution of the Security Council, as 
well as in the U.S. statement with re- 
spect to it — even laying aside the con- 
stitutional question as to whether they 
could bind the United States; and there 
is no question about that; they could 
not; we have made that very clear in our 
report — but even laying that aside, there 
is nothing in either the Security Coun- 
cil resolution or in our statement with 
respect to it which obligates us. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Ful- 
bright) argued that, quite properly and 
in great detail, and I would simply sum- 
marize his argument. 

The fact is that the resolution of the 
United Nations, with all respect to the 
views of the Members of the Senate, 
must be read as to its actual text. The 
resolution relates to the fact that a situ- 
ation would be created in the event of 
an attack or threat of attack with nu- 
clear weapons, in which the permanent 
members would act immediately in the 
Security Council. It does not commit the 
United States or anybody else to the use 
of its military forces. They would have to 
act immediately in accordance with their 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. President, I yield myself another 5 
minutes. 

Under the United Nations Charter, we 
have two strings to our bow which in- 
sulate us against a compulsion to fur- 
ther action. One, we can veto. We have- 
never done that. Perhaps we never will, 
but we can do it. Two, even if we do not 
veto, we have the option whether or 
not to use our Armed Forcves even if the 
Security Council passes a resolution for 
military sanctions. 

So the United States has undertaken 
no commitment, as we see it, in the Se- 


curity Council resolution — which, of 
course, is a separate matter from this 
treaty. The U.S. declaration in this re- 
gard says even less than the Security 
Council resolution. Our own inter- 
pretation says we affirm our intention, 
as a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, to seek imme- 
diate Security Council action to provide 
assistance, and so on. 

Seeking is a very far cry from doing 
or committing or obligating. Indeed, our 
report makes very clear that all we have 
undertaken to do is to put this matter 
before the Security Council. 

We can veto such action, or, even if it 
is taken, we can refrain from participat- 
ing in it. These are our absolute rights 
under the United Nations Charter. 

The Senate, it seems to me, has shown 
itself overwhelmingly in favor of ratify- 
ing this treaty. Everybody agrees we are 
going to ratify it. 

If we are going to ratify it, what are 
we going to do, hang a stone around its 
neck so no one else will ratify it, and it 
will never come into effect? If so, we had 
better reject it. If we are to ratify it, we 
had better make it as reasonably attrac- 
tive as possible without incurring obli- 
gations where none now exist 

I should like to say one further word 
as to the activities of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) in this mat- 
ter. I do not think that by now — and I 
have read this record pretty carefully — 
there can be any question that there is 
riveted into the whole legislative posi- 
tion of the United States the very basic 
proposition that we reserve the most 
complete freedom of action, except for 
the fact that we will immediately con- 
sider what our own reaction will be, and 
we will immediately seek Security Coun- 
cil action. Nothing else. 

It seems to me that is the very mini- 
mum that could be asked. That is all 
which, even in honor, we commit our- 
selves to; and therefore, to adopt this 
understanding, having turned down one 
practically like it by a vote of 2 to 1, 
would only be another way of saying that 
we are going to ratify the treaty, but we 
are going to discourage the other 40 
nations from entering into it. 

I do not think we wish to do that, and, 
therefore, speaking for the committee 
with Senator Fulbright’s permission, I 
hope the Senate will reject this under- 
standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ERVTN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute, and then I shall be happy 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

I hope this time to get a direct vote up- 
on this issue. This is an understanding; 
the other was a reservation. It was 
tabled, and there was no vote on the 
merits. I want the Senate to vote on the 
merits in this matter, and say whether it 
is willing to tell the American people 
that this is not obligating them in any 
way to go to the aid, with military assist- 
ance, of any or all the nations on earth, 
in case any other nation drops an atom 
bomb on them or undertakes to make an 
attack with nuclear weapons. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVTTS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the understanding (Ex- 
ecutive Understanding No. 4) of the 
Senator from North Carolina. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClelland), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. Talmadge) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) is 
absent because of illness. 

* The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water) is detadned on official business. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) 
is detained on official business, and if 
present and voting would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced — yeas 25, 
nays 69, as follows: 

[No. 22 Ex.] 

YEAS— 25 


Allen 

Ervin 

Miller 

Bible 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Byrd, Va. 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Gurney 

Russell . 

Cannon 

Hansen 

S tennis 

Curtis 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Hollings 

Williams, Del. 

Dole 

Jordan, N.C. 


Eastland 

Long 

NAYS— 69 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Allott 

Harris 

Pack wood 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pasture 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

Percy 4 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Froxmire 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Sax be 

Church. 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Ty dings 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams, N. J. 

Ful bright 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Goodell 

Mundt 

Young* N. Dak, 

Gore 

Muskie 

Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING- 

-6 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Tower 


So Mr. Ervin’s Executive Understand- 
ing No. 4 was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrd 
of Virginia in the chair). The question 
now recurs on the adoption of the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

Mr. MILLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
trying to contrive a time limit, and I 
thought that perhaps an hour on each 
side would be sufficient. I am trying to 
ascertain who desires time on the treaty. 
The distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has only three pages. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota will require 
perhaps 30 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. I require approximately ) 
15 minutes. % i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the majority j 
leader. 
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T7NANTMOTJS- CONSENT AGREEMENT 

!■ Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. President, I 
should, like to inquire whether any Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle intend to 
speak on the treaty itself. I understand 
that there will be about one hour land 
l|5 minutes on the other side. 

! Hearing no replies, I make the unani- 
mous-consent request, which has been 
considered by the joint leadership, that 
2| hours be allowed on the treaty* the 
time to be under the control, equally, 
of the majority and m inor ity leaders. 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is for 2 hours on the resolution of 
ratification, the time to be divided 
equally. Is there objection? 

| Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I was unable to (hear 
the request. 

; Mr. MANSFIELD . Two hours, the time 
tp be under the control of the joint 
leadership; and if more time is needed, it 
Will be forthcoming. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is tjhere 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears pone, 
and it is so ordered. 

! The time is now under the control of 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for 5 minutes, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from liowa 
dpes not have time as yet. The thie is 
controlled. 

1 1 yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Ipwa. 

! Mr. MILLER. Mr. President; I had 
reached an understanding with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that I w^uld 
yijeld to him for approximately 5 rhin- 
utes after we contrived the time arrange- 
ments. 

II ask the indulgence of the Senjator 
from Illinois to extend 5 minutes toT the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why, indeed. I jield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Iowa, 
arid he can yield as much time he 
wishes. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the wonder- 
ful gesture of my colleague, the Senator 
frbm Illinois, and I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the minority 
leader and the Senator from Iowa. * 

Mr. President, for many days this body 
h^s been engaged in extensive and o;:ten 
enlightening debate on a treaty to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons. 

All Americans can take great pride in 
the fact that this historic and const: ’uc- 
tive document is at last about to enter 
into force. It was the Government of the 
United States which proposed this treaty 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
in 1964. Together with many other ]na- 
tions, we have worked long and hard, 
through a multitude of drafts and revi- 
sions, to devise a treaty which will truly 
be in the interests of the peoples of the 
world. 

[There were many claims and interests 
to be met in drafting this document. 

Nuclear states needed to be protected 
in their right to continue research and. 


development on weapons deemed essen- 
tial to their national security. Fortu- 
nately, and purposely, the treaty is silent 
on this question. ■ 

Nonnuclear states which are closely 
allied with one or another of the nuclear 
powers required Jissurances that their 
own defense needs would not be sacri- 
ficed. Here, too, the treaty is silent, its 
only requirement being that control of 
nuclear weapons cannot be transferred 
to an ally, but must remain in the hands 
of one of the existing nuclear states. 

And, finally, nonnuclear states which 
are neutral in their orinetation to be 
great powers looked for some assurance 
that their signature on the treaty would 
not place them at a permanent disad- 
vantage in their relations with nuclear 
neighbors or with neighbors who might, 
for one reason or another, refuse to be- 
come parties to the agreement. In some 
respects there have been the most mag- 
nanimous states, for no absolute assur- 
ances of their security can be given be- 
yond a reiteration of the general prin- 
ciples of regional agreements and collec- 
tive defense. 

Mr. President, in surveying these three 
clasess of states, I submit that it is the 
nonnuclear states which are making the 
greatest sacrifice in the interests of inter- 
national peace. It is the nonnuclear pow- 
ers, many of which are new states with 
uncertain boundaries and unresolved ir- 
redentist issues, which are most likely to 
become involved in international con- 
flict. In some areas of the world, most 
notably the Middle East and Asia, these 
issues have alread 3 r led to international 
conflict. 

Given this situation, it is important 
to bear in mind that nothing in the pres- 
ent treaty obligates any of the nuclear 
powers to come to the defense of an in- 
vaded state. 

Eighty-four nonnuclear nations, many 
of them in presently troubled areas, have 
already signed this treaty. They are tak- 
ing a great gamble in the hope that this 
treaty will be ratified, and observed, by 
the vast majority of the governments 
and peoples of the world. They are willing 
to trust their neighbors — who often are 
their enemies as well — and to believe that 
they share a common interest in prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear armaments. 

Mr. President, we have already seen 
what can happen when new cycles of the 
arms race are begun. When the Soviet 
Union acquired a nuclear capability, our 
own program was vastly accelerated. 
When Soviet weapons were deployed in 
Central Europe, France devoted re- 
sources it could ill afford to develop an 
independent nuclear capability. When 
Communist China detonated a nuclear 
explosion, the Soviet Union began to de- 
ploy a limited antimissile system, and 
the United States initiated an extended 
debate — which is still far from resolved — 
on the question of deploying a costly and 
complicated antimissile system of our 
own. 

Each stage in the arms race has led to 
a vastly expanded and infinitely more 
costly level of technological development. 
No nation— not even the United States 
or the Soviet Union, and certainly not 
the developing states of the world 


can afford to devote increasing billions 
of dollars to a costly arms race of ques- 
tionable utility. 

On the grounds of economy, on 
grounds of national security, on grounds 
of political wisdom, this treaty is a sin- 
gular accomplishment. As General 
Wheeler testified before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, this treaty in no way 
detracts from needed American military 
options, nor does it add to our country’s 
military burdens. Indeed, I think the only 
fair judgment is that it greatly reduces 
the likely dimensions of our military 
problems in the years ahead. Further- 
more, and most important, I believe this 
treaty is a necessary prelude to other 
attempts at developing stable arms con- 
trol arrangements between the nuclear 
powers. If it serves its purposes of in- 
hibiting the spread of nuclear weapons, 
the intense concentration of energies on 
strictly strategic and military efforts can 
gradually be shifted to diplomatic ex- 
ploration of alternative concerted diplo- 
macy approaches to safeguarding the 
peace of the world. In short, this is 
another building block in the structure 
of peace to which every human being 
should be dedicated. 

Ratification of this treaty can be a 
vital step toward applying the brakes to 
the arms race. It will stand as a vote of 
confidence — in ourselves, our allies, the 
neutral nations, and yes, even our ene- 
mies. As riders together on the spaceship 
earth, we share a common interest in 
keeping all hands off the* lever marked 
self-destruct. Let us set the example to 
the world, and proudly uphold it. Let us 
commit ourselves to the limited provi- 
sions of this treaty, let us encourage 
others to do likewise, and let us get on 
with the job of building together a better 
world for all. 

Mr. FULBRXGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield, but may I yield 
on the Senator’s time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, first 
I want to say to the Senator that I think 
he made a very fine statement. But I 
wish to add one thought that I think 
might not be as clear as it should be, 
and that is the obligations of the major < 
nations. 

It is true that the smaller nonnuclear 
weapons countries are giving up the 
important right to acquire nuclear 
weapons. But if article VI is taken se- 
riously, then there is also a very serious 
obligation for the major countries, es- 
pecially this country and Russia. I hope 
that as the President and the adminis- 
tration consider the question of whether 
or not to deploy an ABM system, they 
will give attention to article VI. 

If we vote for the treaty today, as 
I anticipate we will, it should be inter- 
preted as a specific endorsement of ar- 
ticle VI because of all the attention fo- 
cused on article VI during the debate 
and during the hearings by the com- 
mittee. 

I think^the Senator has made a good 
point. 

There is one other thought I wish to 
inject. I gather that there has been some 
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comment that I and others think there 
is no obligation under this treaty to 
come to the assistance of smaller coun- 
tries. Of course, these obligations al- 
ready exist under our treaty arrange- 
ment and under the United Nations 
Charter 

'Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. We may have quite un- 
wittingly gone a little farther than many 
of us* expected in regard to this matter 
of “no obligation.” 

Will the committee now, after all the 
debate, stand by what it said in its re- 
port and we do this only in fairness to 
the nonnuclear powers that are parties 
to the treaty— that first, we will under- 
take, to bring a situation promptly, to 
the attention of the Security Council. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, 

Mr. JAVITS. And second, we will do 
our utmost to get action by the Security 
Council. That action may be negative but 
those two things we do ; and we would not 
have those two obligations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, plus article VI. 
It is possible that during the course of 
the debate the point may have been 
overstated. I think the Senator has given 
better balance to the issue. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. I 
concur in the interpretation of article 
VI and I share the expressions and hopes 
that it will be followed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for ratification of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

After carefully reading the record of 
hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, listening 
to key points of the debate, and consult- 
ing other sources of information avail- 
able to me, I have concluded that there 
is no danger to our national security in- 
terest entailed by ratification. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Sec- 
retary of Defense are unanimous on this 
point. 

First. The treaty’s ratification would, 
in no way, inhibit or prohibit continua- 
tion of vigorous research and develop- 
ment activities by our country on nuclear 
weapons required for our national se- 
curity — nor the deployment of such 
weapons. 

Second. The treaty does not prohibit 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to the 
territorial jurisdiction of our allies as 
long as they remain under our control. 
Thus there is no difference from what 
is presently the law under the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

Third. If the Western European coun- 
tries should |oin together to form a fed- 
eration, the nuclear weapons of Great 
Britain or France would be inherited by 
the federation. 

Fourth. We can always withdraw from 
the treaty if it is deemed in our supreme 
national interest to do so. 

It will be recalled that I voted against 
ratification of the Consular Treaty with 
the Soviet Union because, as I pointed 
out, the timing was terrible — considering 
the fact that the Soviet Union was fur- 
nishing North Vietnam with weapons 


which were killing American and allied 
troops in South Vietnam. I would vote 
against the Consular Treaty today for 
the same reason. But the Consular 
Treaty is a bilateral treaty with the So- 
viet Union; whereas the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty is multilateral and involves 
most of the nations of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, my reason for voting against 
the Consular Treaty is not applicable to 
this one. 

There are two somewhat troublesome 
considerations which deserve comment. 
First is the Security Council — of the 
United Nations — resolution of June 19, 
1968, and the explanation by the U.S. 
representative of the vote cast by the 
United States for the resolution. The 
resolution recites: 

Any state which commits aggression ac- 
companied by the use of nuclear weapons or 
which threatens such aggression must be 
aware that its actions are to be countered 
effectively by measures to be taken in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter to 
suppress the aggression or remove the threat 
of aggression. 

The explanation of the vote by our 
representative states: 

The United States also notes the concern 
of certain of these states that, in conjunc- 
tion with their adherence to the Treaty on 
the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
appropriate measures be undertaken to safe- 
guard their security. Any aggression accom- 
panied by the use of nuclear weapons would 
endanger the peace and security of all 
states. . . . aggression with nuclear weapons, 
or the threat of such aggression against a 
non-nuclear-weapons state would create a 
qualitatively new situation in which the nu- 
clear-weapon states which are permanent 
members of the United Nations Security 
Council would have to act immediately 
through the Security Council to take meas- 
ures necessary to counter such aggression or 
to remove the threat of aggression in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter which 
calls for taking “effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace.” Therefore, any state which commits 
aggression must be aware that its actions 
are to be countered effectively by measures 
to be taken in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. 

The report of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which is a most im- 
portant item of evidence of legislative in- 
tent underlying ratification of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, makes it clear that 
our United Nations representative may 
well have exceeded his authority. And to 
underscore this fact, the report states 
unequivocally: 

The committee, therefore, records its firm 
conclusion, reached after extensive testi- 
mony, that the Security Council resolution 
and security guarantee declaration made by 
the United States in no way either ratify 
prior national commitments or create new 
commitments. 

Were this not the case, I would have 
to vote against ratification, and I trust 
that hereafter our representative in the 
United Nations will not engage in vot- 
ing or explanation which might result in 
misinterpretation or false impression on 
the part of other members of the United 
Nations. 

The second troublesome consideration 
has been occasioned by what the Chair- 


man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff de- 
scribed as the “gratuitous” offer made 
by President Johnson, and subsequently 
echoed by President Nixon, that the 
United States will permit the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to apply its 
safeguards covering nonnuclear states 
to all nuclear activities in the United 
States, exclusive of those activities with 
direct security significance. The Soviet 
Union has made no such offer and shows 
no disposition to do so. 

We are told that the reason for the 
gratuitous offer was to persuade non- 
nuclear states to ratify the treaty, be- 
cause they would be reassured that their 
agreement under the treaty to permit 
the IAEA to apply its safeguards — 
through appropriate inspection proce- 
dures yet to be negotiated — to assure 
that nuclear energy made available to 
them for peaceful uses is not diverted 
to nuclear weapons or nuclear explosive 
devices — would be reassured that we 
would not obtain an unfair commercial 
advantage over them unrelated to the 
basic purpose of the treaty. Great Brit- 
ain has also made a similar gratuitous 
commitment. 

Whatever the reason — and it appears 
that the reason in this case is meritori- 
ous — the fact remains that no President 
can commit the United States to inspec- 
tion procedures within our country un- 
der the jurisdiction of an international 
organization such as the IAEA — much 
less to procedures which have not yet 
been negotiated with a nonnuclear state. 
This can only be done by ratification of 
the specific procedures, which would be 
in the nature of a treaty by the U.S. 
Senate. 

It is interesting to note that assurance 
was given, during the hearings, that if 
we did not like the idea of having a Rus- 
sian moving into one of our peaceful- 
uses facilities, we could prevent a Rus- 
sian from being on the team of inspec- 
tors. Moreover, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee report says on this 
point : 

The committee notes but does not com- 
ment or pass on the constitutional appro- 
priateness of announcements by both former 
President Johnson and President Nixon that 
the United States will permit the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to apply its 
safeguards to all nuclear activities in the 
United. States, exclusive of those activities 
with direct security significance. 

From the standpoint of the United 
States, it appears that there are three 
benefits from the treaty: 

First. It is in the interest of our secu- 
rity that there not be a proliferation of 
nuclear weapons to any oiher countries 
than now already possess them. Unfor- 
tunately, the unwillingnes of Red China 
and France to sign and ratify the treaty 
seriously undercuts this benefit. 

Second. Signatories to the treaty, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, undertake to 
pursue negotiations in good faith on ef- 
fective measures relating to cessation of 
the nuclear arms race at an early date 
and to nuclear disarmament. It is good 
to have the Soviet Union on record on 
this point, and while agreement from 
such negotiations is clearly a long way 
off, the “good faith” requirement of such 
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negotiations can serve to place Soviet 
intransigence, if it continues, in proper 
perpective among the family of najtions. 

I Third. Through the inspection proce- 
dures to be developed by the IAEA, 
thated States and Soviet Union inspec- 
tors will eventually be working side by 
4ide in nonnuclear states in a common 
Endeavor which, hopefully, may pven- 
tually persuade the Soviet Union to 
agree, with us, to inspection and control 
safeguards within her own territory 
which must accompany any effective 
Agreement for nuclear arms control. In 
the long run, this could be the most im- 
portant benefit of the treaty — not: only 
to the United States but to the goal of 
d more orderly and peaceful world. 

; For these reasons and in view of the 
considerations I have discussed, a favor- 
able vote for ratification is indicated. 

; Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The] Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized Ifbr 5 
ijtxi nu 

I Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in liis in- 
augural address, President Nixon (chal- 
lenged this Nation to t&ke as its] goal 
‘Iwhere peace is unknown, make if wel- 
come; where peace is fragile, make it 
Strong; where peace is temporary, make 
it permanent.” The single question be- 
fore this body is whether ratification of 
ihe Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty will 
Strengthen the structure of peace. | 

| All thoughtful men seek peace, bMt we 
may differ on how it is to be achieved. 
$ome of my colleagues feel ratification is 
not a proper step. I respect their decision 
4nd recognize their true concern f^r our 
Nation and the cause of world peake. It 
is my determination, however, to vote for 
ifatifi cation of the treaty as a step to- 
ward curbing the spread of nuclear 
Weapons which does not jeopardize our 
national security. 1 

Debate on this treaty has been highly 
Significant because it has demonstrated 
ijo the world, friend and foe alik4, the 
Universal belief in peace, and the I deep 
respect for freedom and seT- determina- 
tion of all peoples, held by the Members 
of the U.S. Senate. 

' ' The main provisions of this treaty can 
be summarized as follows: The tjreaty 
Would, first, prohibit nuclear -weapon 
States from transferring to any recipient 
rjmclear weapons or other nuclear explo- 
re devices or control over them; Sec- 
ond, prohibit nuclear-weapon states 
from helping non-nuclear-weapori na- 
tions to develop their own nuclear weap- 
ons or other nuclear explosive devices; 
third, prohibit non-nuclear-weapon 
States from receiving nuclear weapons. 
Other nuclear explosive devices, or jf fom 
ijnanufacturing their own; fourth, I pro- 
vide for effective safeguards onj the 
peaceful nuclear activities of jnon- 
nuclear weapon states to assure that no 
nuclear materials are diverted to npclear 
weapons; fifth, encourage coopeiMion 
between nuclear and non-nucilear- 
Weapon nations to insure that all Will 
benefit from the peaceful uses of npclear 
energy; and, sixth, affirm the respiorrsl- 

; >ility of the nuclear-weapon states to 
trive for effective measures to en£ the 

J uclear arms race and preanote disairna- 
lent. I i 


The treaty will enter into force only 
on the deposit of instruments of ratifica- 
tion by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 44 other 
signatory states. Any party to the treaty 
can withdraw from the treaty after giv- 
ing 3 months’ notice if it decides that the 
“supreme interests of its country” are 
jeopardized. 

The treaty deals only with what is pro- 
hibited, not with what is permitted. It 
does not prohibit transfer of nuclear de- 
livery vehicles or delivery systems, or 
control over them. It does not prohibit 
allied consultations and planning on nu- 
clear defense. It does not prohibit ar- 
rangements for deployment of nuclear 
weapons among allies as long as control 
is not transferred. It does not bar succes- 
sion by a new federated state in Europe 
to the nuclear status of one of its former 
member nations. 

Careful consideration has been given 
to possible affects on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Secretary Rogers, 
Secretary Laird, and General Wheeler all 
agreed that the treaty is consistent with 
the best interests of NATO. The United 
States worked clcsely with its allies in 
the formulation of the treaty and our 
allies have been fully assured that the 
treaty would in no way jeopardize the 
NATO alliance, or prevent allied con- 
sultations on nuclear matters. 

In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
set forth certain considerations essential 
to the national security interests of the 
United States and our allies: 

The treaty does not operate to the dis- 
advantage of the United States and our 
allies. 

The treaty does not disrupt any exist- 
ing defense alliances in which the United 
States is pledged to assist in protecting 
the political independence and territorial 
Integrity of other nations. 

The treaty does not prohibit deploy- 
ment of U.S. owned and controlled nu- 
clear weapons within the territory of our 
nonnuclear NATO allies. 

The treaty does not prohibit the United 
States from using nuclear weapons in 
any situation whe rein nonuse of nuclear 
weapons would be inconsistent with U.S. 
security interests. 

The treaty does not involve automatic 
commitment of U.S. military forces. 

We must also recognize that the treaty 
will not influence or deter Red China 
and France from continuing to develop 
their own independent nuclear capabili- 
ties; neither nation is expected to sign 
the treaty. 

The treaty may lead to broader dis- 
armament negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but 
does not require them. If such negotia- 
tions are begun, it will be many years 
before any significant achievement on 
halting the arms race can be expected; 
the cold war may have passed, but the 
reasons for distrust among nations are 
diverse, and the wnflicts in the world 
are many. 

Yet the risks of the world conflict if 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons is 
not halted are infinite. 

The report to the White House Con- 
ference on International Cooperation 
submitted by Dr. Jerome Wiesner's Com- 


mittee on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment pointed up the dangers : 

The spread of nuclear weapons threatens 
to bring about a painful, expensive, and dan- 
gerous reorganization of International rela- 
tions. It threatens to add new dimensions 
to the very fears that encourage it: new con- 
cerns in the struggle for Arab-Israeli under- 
standings; new barriers to a permanent eas- 
ing of Indian-PakistanI tensions; and new 
setbacks to improved relations between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe. It threatens estab- 
lished political relationships between coun- 
tries and within them; dissension over the 
hard decisions it entails in government al- 
ready torn by dissension; realignments asso- 
ciated with shifting power in nonaligned 
areas; and, for those In the major-power al- 
liances, the premature assertion of an unreal 
independence based on nuclear status alone. 
There are, in these problems, the seeds of a 
hundred crises. 

We should not promise ourselves peace 
tomorrow because the road to peace is 
long and hard. But, as President Nixon 
said, “we are entering an era of negotia- 
tion,” and a first step away from con- 
frontation is necessary. 

Mr. President, when President Nixon 
sent to the Senate his message requesting 
the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty, he acknowledged 
that he opposed ratification of the treaty 
last fall in the immediate aftermath of 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. He 
also carefully pointed out that his present 
request in no sense alters his condemna- 
tion of that vicious Soviet action. 

Similarly, I opposed the ratification of 
the treaty in the aftermath of the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. On the floor of 
the Senate I called for a reexamination 
of the national concept of detente and I 
called for an immediate review and 
strengthening of the NATO defense 
alliance. 

Since that time several significant 
events have occurred which have re- 
newed my confidence in our foreign 
policy and in the strength and vigor of 
the NATO alliance. I am convinced that 
the United States and its allies are ap- 
proaching the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty with their eyes open and with 
paramount concern for the security and 
strength of our mutual defense alliance. 

The most significant of these events 
was the election of Richard Nixon as 
President of the United States. President 
Nixon’s election heralds a new era of 
hardheaded, realistic leadership in our 
foreign policy. His approach was spelled 
out in a major speech during the 
campaign: 

So we begin with the proposition that if we 
are to have peace we must negotiate. If we 
are to negotiate, we must negotiate from 
strength. If we are to have strength, we must 
restore the strength of the United States and 
also we must restore the strength of the 
Western alliance. 

The President desires peace and in- 
ternational cooperation with all nations, 
including the Soviet Union, but he enters 
the era of negotiation with no delusions. 
His analysis of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty reflects this new approach. 

The former administration, on the 
other hand, lacked this same sense of 
reality. President Johnson, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on July 9, 1968, was 
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concerned with elusive “good will.” His 
message of transmittal stated that the 
treaty’s “very achievement, as well as 
its provisions, enhances the prospect of 
progress toward disarmament.” 

This statement rests on the mistaken 
theory of detente. My greatest concern 
over the past several years has been that 
the national security of the United States 
was being sacrificed for the policy of 
convergence. This policy assumed that as 
Russia developed and prospered, its in- 
terests would converge with those of the 
Western democracies, and that detente 
would follow. 

The brutal subjugation of the Czecho- 
slovak people forced second thoughts on 
even the most ardent disciples of the 
theory of Soviet melioration. 

President Nixon, proceeding soundly, 
places his* emphasis on our own national 
security. In his public statements, he has 
shown a grasp of the complexities of 
foreign relations and an ability to deal 
with them. 

The President has returned from a 
highly successful visit with our NATO 
allies. He acted with judgment and his 
actions inspired confidence. 

It is confidence in this leadership that 
strengthens my decision to favor ratifi- 
cation of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. We know precisely what we are 
asking for and precisely what we are get- 
ting. There are no fond, but ill-advised, 
hopes spurring the Nixon administra- 
tion’s support of this treaty. 

The second significant event that I 
have witnessed is the rejuvenation of the 
NATO alliance. Both the North Atlantic 
Council and the North Atlantic Assembly 
met in November in Brussels to review 
the weaknesses of NATO and to consider 
means of strengthening the Alliance. 

As a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the Atlantic Assembly, I felt in its No- 
vember 1968 sessions in Brussels the new 
spirit that had been generated into 
NATO. The Assembly and the Council 
adopted a number of resolutions demon- 
strating a renewed determination to 
maintain a strong military deterrent in 
Europe and a willingness to accept a 
more equitable sharing of the costs of a 
strengthened NATO force. 

Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe, summarized for 
the Atlantic Assembly the proper stance 
for NATO: 

There is not a military man who has per- 
sonally experienced the horror and shock. of 
war who would not welcome a true detente 
in Europe — that is, a climate of freedom, of 
stability, of security, and of confidence that 
would lead to the peaceful and equitable 
solution of the political problems of Europe. 
But a necessary precondition to such a true 
detente is the maintenance by the North 
Atlantic Alliance of an adequate and suitable 
military posture. 

The renewed resolve and cooperation 
expressed at the North Atlantic Council 
and Atlantic Assembly meetings can be 
carried forward into actions which will 
strengthen our NATO defenses. Such 
actions c^n dispel any doubts the So- 
viets may have that the members of 
NATO do not fully intend to defend 
their alliance with credible capabilities. 

Mr. President, the leadership of the 
President of the United States, his deter- 


mination to deal only from a position of 
strength, and the revitalized strength of 
the NATO alliance allow us to choose a 
period of negotiation rather than a 
period of confrontation. 

We know, as we negotiate with the 
Soviet Union and other Communist na- 
tions that a treaty can be broken easily 
and that treaties often are broken by the 
Russians. 

In his testimony to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee last year, Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupe, director of Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute explained: 

International agreement does not mean to 
totalitarian governments what it means to a 
Democratic people. An arms control agree- 
ment has never meant and does not mean to 
a militant Communist, steeped in the dia- 
lectic of Communism what it means to a 
Democratic statesman, steeped in the doc- 
trine of international cooperation. There is 
no mystery as to why the Soviet negotiators 
proved relatively pliable as regards the 
treaty's provisions for control: an open and 
Democratic society controls itself, and a free 
press can be relied upon to ferret out and 
to denounce any treaty violations by the na- 
tional government. A totalitarian govern- 
ment need not worry about the disclosure of 
violations by its own well-muzzled citizens. 

There are three reasons why the un- 
reliability of the Soviet Union does not 
compel me to oppose ratification. 

First, the treaty involves many more 
nations than Russia. There are 87 signa- 
tories including the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Republic of China, Iran, Iraq, the Philip- 
pines, and the Republic of Korea. The 
United Kingdom is a nuclear power and 
others could become nuclear powers. The 
stability of world peace may be signifi- 
cantly affected by ratification of the 
treaty by many nations. 

Second, there is a provision similar to 
the one contained in the Test Ban Treaty 
that allows the United States to with- 
draw from the treaty upon 3 months’ 
notice. 

Third, the treaty does not prohibit or 
prevent the United States from defend- 
ing ourselves and our allies with nuclear 
weapons in any situation where our secu- 
rity interests are deemed by us to re- 
quire such use. 

If the treaty were dependent upon the 
good faith of the Russians, I would op- 
pose it. But I am persuaded the safe- 
guards are such that it does not depend 
on trusting the Russians. 

Mr. President, there may be risks in- 
volved in ratifying this treaty. However, 
with the growing number of nations that 
have, and can soon have, nuclear power, 
there are risks involved in refusing to 
ratify. I have balanced them carefully in 
my mind. I have examined the endorse- 
ments of this treaty by President Nixon, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If this treaty can limit the spread of 
nuclear weapons, it will accomplish a 
great deal of good. Just as I decided to 
support the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 
1963, Mr, President, and for many of the 
same reasons, I have decided the correct 
position is to support ratification of the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suggest the ab- 
sence of a Quorum, with the time to be 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescind ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Mtjndt) . 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I want to 
say a few words about the treaty before 
it comes up for a vote, primarily be- 
cause, as is well known, I was one of the 
five members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee who wrote and supported the 
minority views when we had this treaty 
before us last summer. Those who have 
read the report are aware of the fact 
that our opposition at that time did not 
run particularly to the contents of the 
treaty. It did not involve what we 
thought would be any deleterious effects 
flowing from the treaty, but the oppo- 
sition related itself primarily to the 
question of timing and to the unsolved 
and unanswered questions which we had 
presented to the State Department and 
to the Pentagon and to which no satis- 
factory or definitive answers had been 
provided, to the committee. So we op- 
posed ratification of the treaty at that 
time and suggested consideration of the 
treaty be delayed until this year. Thus it 
is now before us for action. 

Since I expect to vote for the treaty 
today, I want to discuss the treaty as I 
see it and try to put it in the perspective 
and in the framework of the world situ- 
ation as I see it. 

First of all, the world conditions pre- 
vailing at this time are not the same as 
those which caused us to flash a bronze 
light suggesting prudence and patience 
and postponement at that time. At that 
time Russian armies were moving with 
their tanks through the peaceful lanes 
and highways of Czechoslovakia. The 
papers and the airwaves were filled with 
rumors and reports that the Russians 
were also going to move with similar 
naked force into Rumania and perhaps 
Yugoslavia. 

We thought at that time — and I think 
our conclusions and deductions then 
were correct — that it would be very bad 
international policy indeed for us to 
close our eyes to those intolerant acts 
and those imperialistic moves and go 
ahead and sign a treaty of which Russia 
was a part just as though she were be- 
having as a civilized neighbor should act 
toward a neighbor or another country 
in this day and age. 

While Czechoslovakia is still in the 
throes of Russian control, happily the 
major Russian armies have pulled out, 
and we hear no current reports indi- 
cating that Russia again expects to defy 
world opinion by moving in with might 
and muscle and take away the sover- 
eignty of Rumania or Yugoslavia. 

In fact, quite the reverse is true. Yugo- 
slavia certainly has been making sounds 
lately which indicate perhaps an in- 
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Creased independence toward Rjussia; 
and if not that, certainly an inqreasd 
Willingness to criticize the over]: im- 
perialistic acts of Russia, 
j Having said that, let me say that, in 
piy opinion, the nonproliferation treaty is 
heither as good as its friends proclaim it 
to be, nor as bad as its opponents or 
Critics describe it. In my opinion, itj is an 
hiadequate and disappointing document, 
and I say that as one who is going to 
Vote for its ratification. But I consider it 
inadequate and disappointing and one 
Which, I am afraid, has been oversold to 
the public as accomplishing a great deal 
piore than it possibly can. 

I I consider it to be in those categories 
for these reasons: In the first piece, it 
does not reduce or curtail or modify one 
iota the capacity of nuclear powers to at- 
tempt to destroy each other. Thif is a 
treaty which says to nuclear powers, 
“You can have the nuclear armement 
fvhich you have. You can expand it. You 
Can increase it, You can develop it. But 
Countries which do not have nuclear 
Rapacity at this time are not going! to be 
pble to obtain it in terms of military 
Weapons.” 

I I think we should have an under- 
standing by the public generally,' that 
tfhis is what the treaty provides. It is 
hot a treaty to end nuclear war. It : ls not 
4 treaty which safeguards us fron the 

r isibility of a nuclear attack. It is not 
treaty which even decreases the stock- 
piles, or the capacity to stockpile weap- 
ons , on the part of countries that pres- 
ently have them. 

: The second reason I think it Is an 
inadequate and disappointing document 
i(n terms of meeting the real challenge of 
bur day and the real need of civilization 
is the fact that it does not prevent the 
united States, the U.S.S.R., or Qreat 
Britain from accelerating their nuclear 
armament programs, magnifying them, 
expanding them, and making them move 
forward at any rate of increase they 
might desire. It does not even call upon 
4ny of the nuclear powers to stop where 
tjhey are. It simply says, to those coun- 
tries that do not have them, “You cannot 
get them.” 

! Third, I think it fails to meet the prob- 
lems of our day because it does not jeom- 
njiit any nuclear power to total or! even 
partial or gradual nuclear disarmament. 
It accepts the status quo, and proceeds 
fjrom there. 

So I think what the public has in inind, 
and what it should have in mindj and 
What we all ought to be thinking about, 
is the goal which should be sought by 
every good citizen in every land or. this 
earth, and that is total and permanent 
puclear disarmaments of both offensive 
Qjp.d defensive weapons, with neutral and 
international inspection of an unchal- 
lenged and unchallengeable nature. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. In a moment. 

That, to me, is the goad we should be 
approaching: and this treaty, if it moves 
at all in that direction, moves an inch 
When the world requires a mile of for- 
ward motion. 

| I am happy to yield to my chairman. 

| Mr. FULBRXGHT. Mr, President, I am 
inclined to agree with a great deal of 


what the Senator is presently saying 
about the world’s needs, and so forth. 

But will he not also agree that the 
spirit of article VI* while it is not manda- 
tory and does no: require an agreement 
to adopt such a course, requires that 
members make a good faith effort to 
move toward what the Senator says we 
ought to be moving toward? 

' Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the most effec- 
tive expression of its kind/ at least in 
recent history, between these two na- 
tions. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct; and, of 
course, it Is not limited to the two na- 
tions but all the nuclear nations. 

Mr. FULBRIGEIT. Yes, the nuclear 
nations. 

„ Mr. MUNDT. rt suggests that they 
should start negotiations leading toward 
this goal which. I have been talking 
about. 

Mr. FULBRIGEIT. That is right. 

Mr. MUNDT. The difficulty is that it 
is not mandatory-—- it is an expression of 
hope and aspiration — and does not 
change the status quo materially from 
what both countries should be thinking 
about now, which is the need for nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator, but it is a statement which, 
under the circumstances of the world 
as we know it, while I grant it is a small 
step, is a very significant one, provided 
that the signatoiies are sincere about 
what they are undertaking, or unless they 
are completely cynical about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Tliat is correct. The Sen- 
ator is anticipating what I intend to say 
when I get around to saying why I shall 
vote for the treaty, despite my disap- 
pointment. 

It seems to have been produced during 
a period of world history when there was 
beginning to be a meeting of the minds, 
but it may actually have delayed a good 
while longer the achievement of a great 
deal more. It seems to me most unfortu- 
nate that, in negotiating the treaty, we 
did not hold out for a better deal and a 
wider understanding among the nuclear 
nations of the world at this time, when 
they were sitting around at least agreeing 
on some of the factors which are involved 
in the treaty. 

Additionally, the language of the 
treaty, in my opinion, is unfortunately 
and unnecessarily obtuse and ambiguous 
on a number of important points. I think 
students of history, and even present 
day commentators and analysts of the 
legislation, would enjoy reading the ma- 
jority report which was issued last 
August, as well as the minority report, 
because, as we who authored the mi- 
nority report then said, “We advocate de- 
laying this treaty, and if you do not want 
to accept the arguments of the five of us 
writing the minority views, read the 
majority report, because it damns the 
treaty with faint praise.” It raised more 
objections, if possible, than we raised 
in the minority report. It called atten- 
tion to a whole series of unanswered 
questions. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the time 
has come, in the treaty -writing business 
of this country, when we ought to state it 
as it is, clearly and concisely, with 


meaning, definitiveness, and decisiveness, 
and not in the obtuse and ambiguous 
language with which this treaty is un- 
fortunately replete. That is another criti- 
cism I have of the treaty. 

Despite these disappointments, and 
despite my feeling that this is a highly 
inadequate and disappointing document, 
I shall vote for its ratification today, for 
the following reasons : 

First, I think to reject it now, after 
we have had the opportunity to study all 
its details, after we have had a chance 
to explore with the Pentagon and the 
State Department and the White House 
the answers to the unanswered questions 
raised by the ambiguity of the language, 
and with the world in a somewhat better 
condition than it was last August, when 
the Russians were invading with their 
troops and their tanks the innocent little 
country of Czechoslovakia, would be in- 
terpreted rather widely around the globe 
as indicating that our country lacks con- 
cern about the dangers of proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

I think any sane individual has to 
recognize that nuclear weapon prolifera- 
tion is dangerous. It ought to be stopped. 
Stopping it does not give much security 
to the world. Stopping it does very little 
to avert the danger of a nuclear holocaust 
between the great powers which now 
have weapons. But it ought to be stopped, 
because every time you add some nuclear 
fighting capacity to another country, you 
add another danger: that here is an- 
other country where some intemperate 
ruler, some irresponsible leader, some- 
one in a fit of rage, might push a button 
somewhere and start launching the few 
bombs he has; and once the air is filled 
with missiles carrying destruction to 
humanity across the oceans, no one 
knows then how to stop it, and every- 
body might get involved. 

So I would hate, by my vote, to indi- 
cate that I am not concerned about the 
problem of proliferation. In the tiny, 
comparatively insignificant area of mak- 
ing it less likely that countries which 
do not now have bombs are going to get 
them, and that it can bring about a slow- 
down of proliferation, I want to cast my 
vote on the side of the faint hope that 
this treaty may, in some way, decrease 
the likelihood of proliferation. It cer- 
tainly will not increase it. Any impact it 
has will surely be on the side of the 
angels. It has to be on the side of decreas- 
ing the likelihood of proliferation, and 
that is an important plus. 

Second, not only do I think it is 
important to world peace and to the sur- 
vival of humanity to prevent prolifera- 
tion, but I believe that this treaty does 
have some significance toward achiev- 
ing that goal ; because, while it does not 
in any way Inhibit the nuclear powers 
from expanding their military aspects, it 
does provide a set of circumstances and 
rules of procedure whereby nonnuclear 
powers obtaining fissionable material for 
peaceful purposes have to subject them- 
selves to a great many prohibitions, in- 
hibitions, and inspections not now in 
force. So it has some practical applica- 
tion .in that regard. 

The third reason I support it, Mr. 
President, is that while regrettably it im- 
poses no inhibitions of any kind on the 
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great powers or the nuclear powers, and 
does not In any way, shape, or form sub- 
ject them to inspection from beyond 
their own state boundaries, this treaty 
does for the first time recognize a very 
significant principle. That principle Is 
that international inspection is an im- 
perative device for assuring compliance 
with prohibitions in the terms of the 
use of fissionable material. 

This validates in a treaty proclamation 
the feeling of the world that we do not 
have any security in terms of what is to 
be done with atomic weapons or fission- 
able materials without a mutuality of 
complete and continuing inspection. This 
writes it in the book that, while the great 
nuclear powers are not ready to accept 
such inspection for themselves, as far as 
the rest of the world is concerned, we 
believe in the open skies doctrine of 
Dwight Eisenhower and the concentra- 
tion of international inspection which 
was advocated by Bernard Baruch and 
in the realism which says that only in- 
sane diplomats would rely upon the 
pledges of others when the question of 
national survival is involved. We have to 
have security and mutuality of inspec- 
tion and protection against nuclear at- 
tack. That is imchallengable. 

It is recognized that if a nonnuclear 
power accepts fissionable material under 
the terms of the treaty from any nuclear 
powers, they subjecrthemselves to inter- 
national inspection. 

I think it is important to have laid out 
in the mosaic of history this interna- 
tional recognition that without inspec- 
tion any attempt at restriction or cur- 
tailment or reduction of atomic striking 
power is a hoax and a sham and a dan- 
gerous venture in the area of national 
suicide. 

I want to support that concept by my 
vote. 

Fourth, finally this treaty does set the 
stage, as was brought out in my recent 
colloquy with the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator (Mr. 
Ftjlbright) . This does set the stage for 
meaningful negotiations and for signif- 
icant steps which can and should be 
urged upon the U.S.S.R. by the United 
States for the purpose of providing com- 
plete nuclear disarmament, permanent 
in nature, thoroughly inspectable. 

This treaty now sets the stage, and we 
can say to the Russians and to the Brit- 
ish and to the other nuclear powers, “Are 
you willing to provide those peace- 
preserving prohibitions for yourselves 
that we insist upon imposing upon 
others? Are you serious about trying to 
free the world from the threat and the 
specter of an international conflict with 
nuclear weapons? Are you willing now to 
face up to the fact that these weapons 
are far too destructive to be stockpiled 
in any area of the world or to be built up 
offensively and defensively? Are you will- 
ing, with us, to reduce the whole business 
permanently and to demilitarize our re- 
spective countries in a nuclear capacity 
and totally disarm and then provide for 
the inspection of devices and routines 
and the giving of evidence to prove that 
no one can cheat? Everyone will have to 
faithfully fulfill this.” 

That is the goal of humanity. And this, 

I think, now sets the stage for that. 


I hope the United States of America 
will now approach the U.S.S.R. and say, 
“We have signed this document. We 
wrote In our committee report that we 
think it would be a great historic event 
if our State Department and our Presi- 
dent exercise the patience, which I hope 
they will, not to complete finally the 
actions of ratification until it can be 
done at some central point with the Brit- 
ish and the Russians by our side, deposit- 
ing the articles of ratification. 

I think this is another way of testing 
them. This is another way to see whether 
we have set the stage for some fruitful 
drama or are going simply to set the 
stage so that nothing will happen. 

I seriously commend to Secretary 
Rogers and President Nixon that they 
read carefully that paragraph of our 
committee report which was unani- 
mously adopted, which suggests that we 
delay the final act of ratification until 
it can be done simultaneously and con- 
temporaneously and at the same point, 
with a blare of trumpets and some ex- 
pression of good will to act, with the 
British and the Russians by our side in 
a historic event of great significance. 
^The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 10 minutes to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
we ought to learn something from expe- 
rience in this country. The last time I 
talked about a treaty on this floor, it was 
the consular treaty. It happened to be 
my responsibility to lead the opposi- 
tion to that treaty. We failed to stop 
it by only three votes. We were told then, 
“It is important that we do this now. 
The Russians are getting ready to beat 
us to the draw.” 

All of this time has passed, and the 
Russians still have not ratified it. It still 
has not become operative. 

Once again, we knuckled under, but 
we are now in the position of saying 
to the other side, “Why don’t you follow 
our example and join the British and 
the United States in a joint meeting to 
finalize our acts of ratification?” 

I think it is wise. I think it will be 
productive with the Russians and will 
show our concern about the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons if this time we do not 
rush in gayly and without any serious 
thought, and say, “We have it all ratified, 
we have completed action here and hope 
that some day other people will do the 
same.” 

It will be on the President’s desk. The 
final act of ratification is the filing of 
the documents of ratification. This, and I 
think wisely, the committee suggested 
should be done simultaneously among 
the three great nuclear powers. With 
that evolved,' I think we will have set 
the stage even better for the kind of talks 
which we should have. 

Whether that will be done or not, I do 
not know. I have learned to my dismay 
in 30 years that congressional advice is 
not too often heeded at the other end of 
the avenue, no matter from whom it 
comes. They usually pay far too little at- 


tention to our colloquy here or to our 
reports from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I hope that ,at least they follow up on 
this action, supplementing this highly 
Inadequate treaty and disappointing 
document by suggesting to the Russians, 
“We would like to sit down with you and 
talk about total nuclear disarmament 
with inspections with no attempt to de- 
ceive or fool anybody.” 

I hope that this is done while there is 
still time so that if Russia and the 
United States can agree to do away with 
their nuclear arm aments, we can find a 
way to stop the Red Chinese from get- 
ting theirs ready for deployment come 
the middle 1970's, which is now the tar- 
get date when they expect to have 
enough weapons to bomb the daylights 
out of either Russia or the United States 
or perhaps both simultaneously, if they 
have enough bombs. 

Since the Red Chinese are not going to 
sit down and negotiate and since they 
are now carrying on a hate war against 
the world, I am convinced that if Russia 
and the United States could stop that 
development from occurring, as between 
ourselves and the British and other nu- 
clear powers, we will be able to work out 
an agreement, a total agreement toward 
disarmament and through inspection in 
the area of superdestructive weapons. 

Mr. President, on balance, I think 
there is more to gain than there is to lose 
by voting for this treaty in terms of our 
American prestige, in terms of the secu- 
rity of the world,, in terms of trying to 
work toward some meaningful document 
of disarmament in the months ahead. 

I express one other hope. I hope that 
President Nixon will start the sort of 
new policy in this country of ours where- 
by the State Department discontinues 
bringing before us treaties which are 
shabbily written, and that are inade- 
quate to achieve the fundamental pur- 
pose which it is so important to obtain. 

Treaty ratification is a serious busi- 
ness. We have difficulty writing amend- 
ments. We have difficulty accepting res- 
ervations. Some amendments and reser- 
vations were offered, and properly so to 
this treaty and some of them were very 
significant. But we run into the argu- 
ment always, “You might as well vote 
against the treaty, because you have to 
renegotiate and get the countries to- 
gether again. If you are going to have 
to put something in, vote the treaty 
down and start over.” 

I think treaty writers should at least 
use as much circumspection and care and 
meticulosity in writing the words of a 
treaty as a committee of the Senate or 
the House would utilize in drawing up a 
bill. I guarantee that a bill of Congress 
were couched in the lax language of this 
treaty it would be amended over and over 
again before it were voted upon by the 
Senate or the House, because we want 
our legislation to be concise and pur- 
poseful and not subject to various inter- 
pretations or some ambiguous presenta- 
tion whereby everybody is the judge of 
what is contained. 

I would simply like to say to the State 
Department and the President — because 
more treaties will be coming before us — 
next time, let us get a treaty written 
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which is concise enough am 
so [that we do not need a 
documentation to try to i: 
then, when we g£t throug] 
asjmany interpretations 

Let us limit treatymakingTo important 
subjects and the solution of significant 
problems, and then let $§ adjust the 
treaty to the target, instead of missing 
it completely as this one misses the grave 
challenge to humanity presented by the 
fact that these nuclear weapons are con- 
tinuing to expand in the countries which 
already have them and the dangers Con- 
tinue to exist. Nothing here is done which 
is jgoing to reduce those tensions ori de- 
crease those armaments q? bring about 
a (solution to the problem unless, h“ 
pijy, the parties do get together fy 
joint act of ratification in a. tremendo 
significant historic event after wlj 
hopefully, both Russia and Great 
ain are ready to take that final stej 
ward development of a safe: and sure jsys- 
tem of mutual nuclear disarmament with 
complete and continuing inspection of 
each other. 

Even though this fails to lead to some- 
thing more significant, I would say to 
my colleagues that I think it is better 
toj vote for this treaty, under all thejeir- 
cumstances now, than to ypte against it. 
It I at least may give us one more chance 
to come together and to pome up 
something much more meaningful.] 

|I do hope, however, that the next J 
wb have a treaty before us, it will 
better job of treaty writing than j cer- 
tainly we had in the Consular Trjeaty 
aiid surely in this one, with language so 
obtuse in certain areas that even ^tfter 
two sets of Senate hearings and two| sets 
ot administrative interpreters, no; one 
can be precisely sure as to what is mbant 
by some of the passages which have peen 
prepared for the treaty. \ 

I yield the floor. i 

I The PRESIDING OFFICER fUr. 
Griffin in the chair) . Who yields tirhe? 

|Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 5 minutes ? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes tp the 
Senator from Virginia. i 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. MV* President, 
I ! find myself in substantial agreement 
with the distinguished Senator £rom 
South Dakota. I shall cast my vote for 
ratification. The treaty does not appear 
harmful to our own national interests, 
and it could prove helpful in preventing 
tljie spread of nuclear weapons. 

| Mr. President, the threat posed by the 
possibility of more nations- some ujnder 
irresponsible leadership— -obtaining nu- 
clear warmaking devices is so grave that 
every reasonable precaution should be 
taken. The one concern that many Sjena- 
tors have had in connection with] this 
treaty involves the declaration made by 
a] representative of the United States at 
the United Nations on June 19, 196&, I 
believe that matter was fully covered 
yesterday, in debate which took place 
oh the floor of the Senate and which ap- 
pears on pages S2709, S2710, and $2711 
of the Record of Wednesday, Marcp. f2. 

However, before the final vote is taken 
tbday in regard to ratification of this 
treaty, I wish to read iljio the Record 
one paragraph from the report of the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. That 
paragraph is on page 14 and is as fol- 
lows: 

The committee wishes to make it unmis- 
takably clear that it considers the Security 
Council resolution and the U.S. declaration 
as separate and distinct from the Nonproli- 
feration Treaty. This resolution and the ac- 
companying declaration, are solely executive 
measures. 

I continue quoting from the committee 
report: 

However, because these actions are linked 
politically to the treaty, the connection could 
convey the impression that approval of the 
treaty by the Senate also means approval of 
the Security Council resolution. For this 
reason, the committee wishes to make the 
record clear that support of the Nonproli- 
feration Treaty is in no way to be construed 
as approval of the security guarantee meas- 
ures embodied in the United Nations resolu- 
tion or the supporting U.S. declaration. 

So I believe it is perfectly clear to all 
Members of the Senate that the declara- 
tion made in the Security Council on 
June 19, 1968, is in no way binding on 
the U.S. Senate, is in no way binding on’ 
Congress, and has nothing to do with the 
ratification of the treaty now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, ass I stated at the be- 
ginning of my remarks, I shall vote for 
ratification. I am hopeful, however, that 
the people will not be lulled into a false 
sense of security. We must remain mili- 
tarily alert, and this treaty should be 
recognized for what it is — only a hopeful 
first step in preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
25 minutes to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the distin- 
guished minority whip. I dout that I will 
require that much time. I should like to 
make some remarks with 'regard to the 
treaty now under consideration. 

Mr. President, I wish I could rise in 
this Chamber today with full enthusiasm 
and honest excitement to urge with full 
confidence the signing of the so-called 
Nonproliferation Treaty. I have listened 
to the debate, attended hearings of the 
Committee on Armed Services* and read 
all reports I could find on the matter. 

I yield to no man in my desire to 
obtain a reasonable and trustworthy 
control of the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons and in the hope, finally, for the ces- 
sation of the costly and dangerous arms 
race; and it is my devout wish that we 
can reach the ultimate attainment of a 
lasting peace and an end to all the seem- 
ingly needless and costly wars. 

However, Mr. President, in our great 
desire and our great hope to reach these 
objectives — and I share then! with my 
colleagues — I am not sure that the treaty 
before us will achieve these things or that 
it will even constitute a first step. “First 
step” is an expression we have heard in 
this Chamber quits often lately — “hope” 
and “first step.” I hear constantly the 
term “first step” and “good^ example” 
and “show of good faith.” 

I have listened to these phr&ses before. 
Last year in connection with the Con- 
sular Treaty we were told how important 


it was and what great advantages would 
accrue to the United States. We were told 
what a great forward step this would be. 
The Soviet Government has not even 
signed the Consular Treaty to this date, 
to my knowledge. 

Before that, it was the Test Ban 
Treaty. The Test Ban Treaty was to 
achieve a halt. It was to achieve a first 
important step toward peace. Then, we 
find that even during the discussion of 
that treaty, the Soviet Union, a signa- 
tory, had taken an advantage, and ac- 
tually the United States, according to 
witnesses who came before us, has been 
handicapped in tests which might im- 
prove our military capability, because of 
the Test Ban Treaty. 

Mr. President, in other words, I am 
saying we did not gain anything; on the 
contrary, w e los t. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
reference to the point the Senator made 
with respect to the Consular Treaty, it is 
my understanding that the Senate acted 
on March 16, 1967, and the Soviet Union 
acted on April 26, 1968. 

Mr. MURPHY. That had not come to 
my attention. I thank the Senator for 
correcting my statement. I had no knowl- 
edge of it. 

Mr. President, I ask that the statement 
of the Senator from Massachusetts be 
added so that the Record will be correct. 
It would not be my wish or intent to use 
any facts that were not completely ac- 
curate. 

Before the Test Ban Treaty there 
was the Peace Treaty in connection with 
Korea. I trust I am correct in this state- 
ment and if I am not, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will correct me. 
We still do not have a peace treaty that 
has been signed in connection with 
Korea after these many years. 

Then, we go back to Potsdam, Teh- 
eran and Yalta; we go back to the be- 
ginning, to - the original agreements 
whereby the great Government of the 
United States of America first recognized 
the Soviet Union. As I recall, the basic 
agreements that were entered into, both 
of these treaties to which I have re- 
ferred, have disappeared into the dust 
of history without any of them having 
been fulfilled by the U.S.S.R. 

It seems to me that we in America 
are always trying to prove that we wish 
to be a friendly and peaceful nation, 
and that we want to live in a happy 
peaceful way with our neighbors and 
help other nations achieve health, edu- 
cation, and the productivity we enjoy 
in this great country. There is no evi- 
dence that I know of to the contrary. 
History is long and our record is there 
for all to see. 

It also occurs to me that the more 
we try, the more we are lied about, vili- 
fied, and accused of being the “imperi- 
alist nation,” “the aggressor,” the “en- 
emy of peace.” We are called the ag- 
gressor in Vietnam. 

WouldJt not be wonderful if the Soviets 
suddenly decided to make a “first step” 
and stopped supplying arms in Vietnam; 
or a “second step” in calling off their 
expansionist policy in the Middle East; 
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or a third step by stopping the infiltration 
of Communist-trained and led trouble- 
makers all over the world, even possibly 
on our college campuses? Would this not 
be wonderful? 

With this show of faith there would be 
no ends to which this Senator would not 
go to promote peace and understanding. 
And Ixould vote for this treaty with a 
hopeful heart. 

This, however, is not the case. 

I have therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that maybe from now bn we must 
be coldly objective, factual, practical, in 
our dealings with other nations, particu- 
larly the U.S.S.R., and that we should 
assess the actual benefits of all treaties 
and agreements on the basis of “how do 
they benefit and safeguard the future se- 
curity of the United States of America?” 

It is in tills frame of mind that I finally 
must decide my vote on this treaty today. 

I can find no actual benefit to the 
United States within the treaty I have 
been told the treaty really does nothing, 
binds nothing, creates no new conditions 
with regard to nuclear weapons that do 
not now already exist. 

I find there are no actual positive 
safeguards written into the treaty. The 
organization, which will be charged with 
the duty of policing the treaty seems to 
me to be completely inadequate. 

It is certain that at least two nuclear 
powers which presently have the capa- 
bility of making atomic weapons will not 
sign the treaty — China and France. 
They have said so. 

Other nations such as Israel, West 
Germany, Japan, which could achieve 
the capability of building nuclear weap- 
ons would have to depend on either the 
United States or U.S.S.R. for protection 
from nuclear attack — a condition which 
might not be desired — and, therefore, it 
might be necessary in their own self- 
interest, or for their own protection, to 
create their own capability — and there- 
by destroy or weaken the alleged purpose 
of the treaty. 

There is no certain method of inspec- 
tion written into the treaty to guaran- 
tee compliance by the signatories — Dr. 
Teller, in whom I have great confidence, 
is concerned about whether or not this 
inspection could be certain — even if and 
when it is agreed upon. 

The U.S.S.R states plainly that under 
no circumstances will she permit inspec- 
tion within her borders. On the other 
hand the former President of the United 
States said he would not only permit in- 
spection, but would invite foreign teams 
to view any or all of our nuclear activity 
and expertise, excepting only what shall 
be classed as military. 

If any of our industries using nuclear 
devices demurred, it has been suggested 
that they could be forced by the Gov- 
ernment to comply — or be cut off the 
bidding lists for Federal contracts. This 
is a type of coercion which I have always 
objected to and will object to as long as 
I can stand and be heard. 

We seem to have promised to come 
to the protection of the signatories In 
the event they are attacked by nuclear 
weapons. 

Let us explore this matter for a mo- 
ment. If China, which has the capabil- 


ity and has a weapon, should attack Rus- 
sia with nuclear weapons, would we be 
committed to enter into a nuclear war 
on the side of Russia? Or if the Chinese 
should give weapons to Cuba, what would 
our position be under the treaty? If 
Russia, who has been arming the Arab 
States should suddenly decide to give 
nuclear weapons to the Arabs, and they 
were used, would we not be expected to 
come immediately to the protection of 
the State of Israel? 

In short, if any nuclear power used 
nuclear weapons to attack any signa- 
tory nation, would we not be expected to 
come to their immediate defense? 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, for whom 
I have the greatest respect, says that this 
is not so. However, the record shows that 
the former President of the United 
States, the former Secretary of State, 
and the former Ambassador to the United 
Nations say that it is so. 

On whom am I to rely? 

How do the signatory nations under- 
stand these conditions and the apparent 
changes which I have heard recited dur- 
ing the past few days? 

What does this treaty do to the NATO 
nations? 

Does it not weaken their protective 
potential? 

Does it not cut down the potential of 
all our friendly nations, while it permits 
the only nation, which has stated that it 
will bury us, to proceed unimpeded in its 
announced plan for world domination? 

What would be the psychological effect 
upon our friends in Europe if they sud- 
denly found that they may not have any 
hope, at least for 25 years, of having any 
nuclear weapons with which to protect 
themselves, and that the promise of pro- 
tection to be supplied by the United 
States of America is uncertain, as has 
been stated on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. President, is this not the time to 
deal in an honest, straightforward man- 
ner from our position of full strength, 
rather than to wait until a later time, 
when our strength may have been im- 
paired and weakened? 

Is it not better to deal now than to 
bind ourselves and our friends — possibly 
forever — and lose whatever bargaining 
advantage we now may have, or what 
advantage we may not have already lost 
in our -frenzied pursuit of peace? 

And here, let me pray that I will not 
be misunderstood. To me, the pursuit of 
peace is the highest goal, the highest 
quest with which we could concern our- 
selves; but, in our anxiety, we must not 
lose sight of the facts. We must not lose 
sight of the conditions as they exist to- 
day. 

I have been told that the signing of 
this treaty would be of great help to 
President Nixon in the coming talks with 
world leaders. I have been told that to 
oppose the treaty might weaken his posi- 
tion abroad and might tend to under- 
mine the confidence which he has built 
up at home and abroad as a result of his 
recent trip. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that to 
be the case. First, let me say that I would 
do nothing to diminish his power and 
progress in any way. On the contrary, 


there is nothing that I would not do to 
help his quest for peace. Were I to be 
convinced that the signing of this treaty 
would help, I would not be taking the 
precious time' of the Senate today to ex- 
plain the reasons for reaching my con- 
clusions. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that I 
am not being too critical of the con- 
tent, or rather the lack of content, in 
this treaty. However, I cannot eliminate 
from my mind the memories of our con- 
tinued efforts of the past — sincere ef- 
forts, efforts on many occasions that, I 
thought, went clearly beyond the bounds 
of propriety, and I believe they were hon- 
est efforts. 

I believe that this treaty, and what it 
may effect, has been oversold. I believe 
that our people may be expecting too 
much, that we may have created the im- 
pression that if the Senate ratifies the 
treaty, many future worries, if not all 
such worries, concerning a possible nu- 
clear war will disappear. This, I assure 
you, Mr. President, is not the case. There 
are no such provisions in this treaty. 

I believe that we have seen too often, 
recently, the unfortunate and danger- 
ous results which follow raising false 
hopes of progress toward admittedly 
noble goals. 

Of course, as I have said, like every 
other Member of this body, I am com- 
pletely in favor of peace. I am in favor 
of disarmament, when — but only when — 
it is safe for this Nation and the other 
nations of the world who depend upon us 
for their protection. 

Unfortunately, the facts are, as I see 
them, that the principal safeguard of 
peace in the world since World War II 
has been the military strength plus the 
integrity of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This has been the only certain, ef- 
fective bulwark against imposition of the 
Communist ideology upon the world. 

Mr. President, this is not a pleasant 
situation. It is not a situation to be de- 
siderd. But it is a fact. 

I believe that the time has come when 
our Nation and its representatives must 
face the facts in a realistic manner. We 
must assess the facts as they actually 
exist. We must stop dealing in theory. 
We must stop thinking in fantasies. We 
must get back to the true, hard facts of 
reality. 

I wish that the treaty before us had 
full safeguards, references, and com- 
pliances for full inspection for the equal 
treatment of all nations and proper 
guarantees. I wish it were a treaty in 
the best interests of the United States 
of America, a treaty which would be 
binding, safe, permanent, and productive. 

Unfortunately, I do not believe that 
these are the conditions which exist in 
the treaty. 

Therefore, Mr. President, regrettably, 

I must cast my vote against adoption of 
the treaty. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Allott). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 1 
minute. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much my colleague from 
Ohio’s yielding to me, as well as my £61- 
league from Colorado, because basically, 
what I wish to take the fiqor for at this 
tiitie is to welcome my own distinguished 
colleague (Mr. Dominick) back to |the 
floor of the Senate after a brief illpess. 

i am sure that everyone joins mte in 
welcoming him back to the Senate. We 
arte all happy to see him and are Very 
glad that he will be back with us how 
for a long time to come. 

Let me say to my colleague, it is good 
to see you back. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator fjpm Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), "•!* I 


|Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to sajy to 
the Senator from Ohio that if there is 
enough time available, could he make 
thiat 8 minutes. I shall try to be brief. 

|Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I Will 
be glad to yield 3 additional minutejs to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair takes great pleasure In recognizing 
the junior Senator from Colorado Mr. 
Dominick) for 8 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair, the distinguished Senator 
filom Massachusetts, the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio— and I particularly 
tliank my colleague from Colorado (Mr. 

AtLOTT) . 

I Mr. President, I came back today irotn 
the hospital feeling remarkably im- 
proved, although somewhat weaker than 
when I went in — as everyone is when 
they lie in bed too long. 

I I came back because I thought this 
particular treaty and its ratification was 
oi such extraordinary significance ih the 
country’s history that I should, if [pos- 
sible, play a part in determining what 
would happen in its ratification. 

As usual, so far as I know, the Senate 
has been asked to consider I treaty which 
was formulated by the executive brunch 
and which we are now being asked to 
consent to. 

! We had not been asked, so far jas I 
know, to advise to its terms originally. 

I It has been a long time in the history 
of this country since the Senate’s ] role 
of advise and consent has given ri$e to 
the term “advice.” We are simply being 
asked to consent. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty, by its 
very significance and by its name, in- 
dicates to the public at large that if one 
votes against this kind of treaty, as my 
distinguished colleague from California 
has suggested, that person is in favor of 
irradiating the entire world and pro- 
liferating nuclear weapons in every coun- 
try. 

Nothing, of course, could be farther 
from the truth, but this is obviously Uie 
significance that many people are] go- 
ing to put on it. 

During my enforced stay away from 
the Senate, I have had the opportunity 
of reading the hearing record before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
reading the report that was issued by 
the very distinguished Armed Services 
Committee, on which I have the oppor- 
tunity of serving — and I am glad tp see 
the chairman (Mr. Stennis) present in 
the Chamber — and I have also had the 


opportunity of recently reading a com- 
mittee print put out by the Committee 
on Government Operations in this year, 
1969, called “The Soviet Approach to 
Negotiation.” 

I think in the consideration of this 
particular treaty we should ia ke into 
consideration some of the comments that 
have been made in the process of those 
various documents. On page 64 of the 
latter, “The Soviet Approach to Negotia- 
tion,” is a paragraph which I should like 
to quote, written by Arthur H. Dean, 
entitled “Soviet Diplomatic Style and 
Tactics.” It was written in 1966. He was 
ambassador in the post-armistice nego- 
tiations in Korea; chairman of the U.S. 
delegation at the Disarmament and Nu- 
clear Test Ban negotiations in Geneva in 
1961 to 1963; and a former member of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The paragraph ijfaat I want to read 
now is, in my opinion, Mr. President, the 
key to the reason why we should not 
ratify this agreement. I quote; 

Then there Is the pitfall of tiie "agree- 
ment in principle,” which was already a se- 
rious danger in wartime negotiations with 
the Soviets. Time and again — and certainly 
this is clear in the Soviet insistence on an 
agreement on disarmament first, with de- 
tails of inspection and such matters to come 
later — Soviet negotiators will press for a 
general agreement, often on a principle, such 
ae being for "peace,” to which it is very diffi- 
cult to object, and will charge bad faith 
when this is refused. They are aware of the 
impatience of their Western counterparts 
and seek to make agreements seem very close 
by stressing how easy it would be to record 
it in general terms. 13y pushing In this way, 
they hope for an agreement of such vagueness 
that they will be able to interpret it in their 
own way and act to their own advantage 
while professing to observe the agreement. 

Mr. President, in July of last year, 
the President of the .United States, Pres- 
ident Johnson, signed an agreement with 
the Soviets on a Nonproliferation Treaty. 
Since then, according to a statement 
made by General Ira C. Eaker, retired, 
they have sent nuclear material to Cuba, 
along with 200 nuclear scientists, to 
teach the Cubans how to use it. 

Mr. President, it is not easy for anyone 
to stand here and say that we are not in 
favor of a treaty called a Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, but there have been some 
strong men who have testified before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Dr. 
Edward Teller has already been referred 
to by my very distinguished colleague 
from California (Mr. Murphy). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets that the Senator’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr President, I yield the 
Senator that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from 'Colorado is yielded 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK!. On page 129 of the 
hearings on the treaty is a statement of 
Dr. Robert Straus z -Hope, who said: 

International measures for barring the 
spread of destructive nuclear devices should 
be a concern of every responsible government. 
H I urge the TJ.S. Sefiate to withhold ratifi- 
cation from the present nuclear Nonprolifer- 


ation Treaty, I do so because I have round 
that: First, the present treaty does not pro- 
vide effective safeguards against the spread 
of nuclear weapons — 

Generalities again, as Mr. Dean was 
talking about — 

second, the present treaty, if ratified by the 
Senate, will have been concluded at a cost 
to U.S. national security far greater than the 
worth of any of its foreseeable benefits to 
the United States; third, the present treaty, 
if ratified by the Senate, will commit U.S. 
foreign policy further and, perhaps irre- 
vocably, to a course which Will alienate the 
allies of the United States, encourage Com- 
munist adventurism, and lead to the perilous 
isolation of the United States in world 
politics. 

Mr. President, there are three reasons, 
then. We have an agreement in principle, 
which has not been set out in detail — • 
which has been the problem with every 
agreement that we have ever reached 
with the Soviet Union. 

Second, the nonnuclear nations who 
are our allies and who are in perilous 
trouble with the Soviets are not in favor 
of this treaty. I am talking about West 
Germany, France, Israel, India, Paki- 
stan, and a lot of other countries which 
are in the middle of the problems that 
we see around the world at the present 
time. 

If we should reach an agreement with 
the Soviet Union all by ourselves, on our 
own, we would be not only labeling our- 
selves allies, but we would be making 
these people believe that we are, from 
now on, going to work tn a joint way 
with the Soviet Union, to the detriment 
of the other caun tries with the ability 
to defend themselves in some cases and 
with a need for doing so in many cases. 

Certainly it seems to me it would 
downgrade our ability to work in NATO. 

Mr. President, l am sorry to have taken 
so much time, but I think this matter 
is of such extraordinary importance in 
today’s age that, despite the fact that 
I am sure I shall be accused of trying to 
proliferate nuclear weapons — which is 
the last thing in God’s world that any 
person in this country should ever do— 
in my opinion, it is a treaty that should 
not be ratified by the U.S. Senate in its 
present form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
to be charged equally 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I withhold it. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon be voting on the ques- 
tion of whether or not to ratify the pro- 
posed Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 
The product of many years of patient 
negotiation, this pact is one of the most 
important foreign policy issues we will be 
asked to consider this year. As such, it 
deserves our closest scrutiny. Our duty 
to protect the interests of the American 
people demands that we study it with as 
much objectivity as is humanly possible 
to muster on a question as sensitive and 
emotion-laden as this. 
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The treaty is designed to do two 
things. First, to secure a pledge from the 
nuclear countries not to give nuclear 
weapons to the nonnuclear states; and 
second, to secure from these nonnuclear 
states a promise that they will not seek 
to develop or acquire nuclear weapons of 
their own. 

In return, the nuclear nations are com- 
mitted to give the nonnuclear countries 
the help they need to develop peaceful 
uses of atomic energy under appropriate 
international safeguards. The nuclear 
states are also pledged to begin early dis- 
armament negotiations to still further 
reduce the risk of world holocaust. 

After careful thought and examina- 
tion, it is my opinion that the treaty 
merits our support. The United States 
began the negotiations on this treaty 
many, many years ago and it would be 
ironic for us to be the reason for their 
ultimate failure. Let us never forget that 
we bear a commitment to the interna- 
tional community to work toward a real- 
istic step-by-step approach to the uni- 
versal goal of gradual disarmament. To 
reject the treaty would thus be to reject 
a vital cornerstone of our own program. 

Though the treaty is worth support- 
ing, the question of its ratification is not 
as clearcut as it might appear at first 
glance. The simple fact is that while the 
treaty is another important step down 
the long road to world peace, it is none- 
theless far from perfect. 

Among the first factors which we 
should take into consideration is that 
while 87 nations have thus far signed 
the treaty, the vast majority have not 
ratified it- Many are waiting to see what 
we will do. It is no exaggeration then to 
say that the treaty’s fate is in our hands, 
not only in terms of our own involvement, 
but also in terms of world support. 

However, the fact that so many coun- 
tries were at least willing to take the ini- 
tial step of signing the treaty is in itself 
encouraging, for it indicates a willing- 
ness by a large portion of the world com- 
munity to forego the prospect of owning 
nuclear weapons if such a step will con- 
tribute to world peace. By signing, these 
countries are agreeing that even though 
inspection procedures will not be required 
for the nuclear states, they will be ap- 
plied to the nonnuclear countries, who, 
after all, comprise 84 of the treaty’s 87 
supporters. It is the acceptance of the 
inspection procedures outlined in the 
treaty by so many of these nations which 
represents such an important step for- 
ward toward universal arms control. 

Mr. President, vital though this ac- 
ceptance may be, it is also necessary to 
point out that most of the nonnuclear 
countries which have signed the treaty 
are uninterested in acquiring and are 
unable to produce nuclear weapons in the 
foreseeable future. Thus, by supporting 
the treaty, they are surrendering a the- 
oretical right, albeit an important one, 
rather than a real prospect. 

Following the five nuclear powers, two 
of whom, France and Red China, have 
not signed the treaty, the most important 
states affected by the treaty are the so- 
called “nulcear potentials” who clearly 
have the capacity to build nuclear weap- 
ons should they desire to do so. Of these 
countries, only Canada, Czechoslovakia, 


Italy, and Sweden have signed the treaty. 
Thus, such significant nonnuclear states 
such as India, Israel, Japan, and West 
Germany have not given even tentative 
approval to the treaty. As a result, of 
course, it runs the risk of being less effec- 
tive than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. President, another major question 
which must be asked with regard to this 
historic proposal is whether or not it will 
act as a realistic brake on the desire of 
other countries to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons. There is little doubt that none of the 
nuclear powers are anxious at this time 
to encourage the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. But what of the feeling on the part 
of the “have-nots” that the only way in 
which they might really be able to protect 
their security would be to retain the right 
to eventually obtain nuclear weapons of 
their own? 

The basic problem is that the only 
truly effective way in which we could 
reassure these states would be to give 
them an iron-clad commitment to come 
to their defense should they be threat- 
ened or attacked with nuclear weapons. 
Such a commitment could be made either 
in concert with the Soviets or unilat- 
erally. The former is highly unlikely and 
the latter, of course, is unacceptable to 
us. Our security commitments are exten- 
sive already. 

Our leaders have made several policy 
statements indicating to the nonnuclear 
states that their security will be pro- 
tected through appropriate measures in 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, but naturally these remarks do not 
have the force of binding treaties. Thus, 
the problem is still with us and as long 
as this dilemma exists, the treaty is un- 
likely to receive the full-fledged support 
from all the “nuclear potentials” that 
would be ideal. The fact that world sup- 
port for the treaty is not yet universal, is 
still no reason for us to refrajn from 
adding our endorsement. Our support 
will help garner more and even if it did 
not, the list of the treaty’s adherents is 
already quite impressive. 

Because some of the current abstain- 
ers are allies, fears have been raised that 
the treaty might weaken the Western 
Alliance by creating dissention and mis- 
trust between the United States and our 
friends. It is my opinion that these 
diplomatic risks, while real, are not 
nearly as great as some have supposed. 
The fact is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our allies have given the treaty 
their support, albeit reluctantly. And 
even should this treaty not exist, they 
still know very well that we would un- 
likely to give them nuclear weapons. We 
have not done it yet, and there is no 
reason to suppose we would be in the 
future. It simply is not in our interest to 
do so. Thus, the treaty really does not 
affect our nuclear relations with our 
allies in the slightest. Should this situa- 
tion change, however, the treaty allows 
us to withdraw our commitment upon 
3 months’ notice. 

Mr. President, it has also been said that 
we should not ratify this treaty because 
it would risk our national security by 
having it rest on a pledge by the Soviets 
whose word is notoriously unreliable. 
This fear is unfounded. The treaty is no 
way restricts our ability to do whatever 


we feel is necessary to strengthen our 
national defense. Though we are under 
an obligation to pursue disarmament 
talks in good faith, this too, is in our na- 
tional interest. The fact of the matter 
is that we are not being asked to trust 
the Soviets beyond the point of mutually 
agreeing not to give nuclear weapons to 
countries which now do not have them. 
This is an agreement which we can 
easily make, for all it prohibits is some- 
thing which neither of us are doing now 
and which is not in the interest of either 
of us to do in the future anyway. 

Mr. President, hard as it may be to be- 
lieve, some people are opposed to the 
treaty, not only because of their mis- 
taken fear about the risk it posses to our 
national security, but also because they 
are not convinced that nuclear prolifera- 
tion is necessarily against our interests. 
Pointing to the need to further diffuse 
the balance of power in the world and by 
so doing to stabilize a number of areas 
which are now in ferment, these critics 
urge that proliferation be considered as 
a potentially positive rather than a 
negative force. Because most of the 
countries which might soon “go nuclear” 
lie outside the Communist bloc, they also 
argue that if proliferation were allowed 
to continue unchecked the ultimate ad- 
vantage would lie with the West. 

Mr. President, I completely disagree 
with this viewpoint. I find it incredible, 
really, for such a line of reasoning is 
based on two clearly false assumptions; 
first, that nuclear spread would stop with 
just a few countries when the pressures 
would all be mounting to force more and 
more proliferation; and second, that all 
political leaders will remain rational. But 
how can they be so sure? How can they 
be convinced that every leader whose 
country might obtain nuclear weapons 
would indeed be rational? Would Hitler, 
for example, have refrained from using 
nuclear weapons if they were available? 
I doubt it. 

The fact is that the uncontrollable 
spread of nuclear weapons represents a 
clear and present danger to the future 
safety and stability of the world. It is 
true that possession of nuclear weapons 
provides a deterrent against aggression. 
But who can say whether or not such 
a deterrent will always work even if the 
leaders involved are rational? It almost 
did not in the Cuban missile crisis. And 
in future confrontations, the leadership 
might not prove to be as skillful as that 
provided by President John F. Kennedy 
and his advisers during that tense period. 
But whether the leadership failed be- 
cause it was irrational or unskillful, the 
result would still be the same — world 
holocaust. 

Another danger of proliferation, irre- 
spective of the leadership qualities of 
the men governing nuclear countries, is 
that simply by placing more fingers on 
the nuclear trigger the mathematical 
odds on either an accidental or a de- 
liberate attack are greatly increased. And 
with regard to a deliberate attack, let 
me point out all nuclear weapons need 
not be mounted on the top of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles or carried in 
the bomb bays of jet aircraft. They can 
be dismantled and brought into a coun- 
try in a variety of ways. And the more 
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countries that obtain ffiem the more 
likely they are to use tem, no matter 
how primitive the delivery system ^hey 
have available. This danger is com- 
pounded by the fact that, because of the 

S ariety of means which in attacker can 
se to reach his target. It is entirely pos- 
sible that a major power could be at- 
tacked and not be certaih of the identity 
of his attacker. Obviously, such a danger 
is a threat not only to us, but to all the 
world, for it could trigger a massive nu- 
clear exchange by the major powers. 

| Thus, the dangers of proliferation, 
bnly a few of which I have discussed, are 
many. But more importantly, they are 
real and immediate. Nuclear weapons 
are becoming easier and cheaper to build. 
Every year more countries acquire the 
ability to “go nuclear.” jtJnless sortie In- 
centive is provided — andprovided soon — 
to halt this spread, it wfft Inevitably oc- 
cur, with all the potentially disastrous 
effects mentioned earlier. It might oc- 
cur anyway. Given the flaws in the treaty, 
that is a real possibility. But our obli- 
gations to the Americaii people and the 
cause of world peace tirat demand we 
try to stop it. 

Another factor which we must bear 
in mind is that one of fur primary for- 
eign policy goals is to help our less de- 
veloped friends throughout the world 
create stable, progressive societies that 
carl achieve continued economic growth. 
This type of economic, development is 
both In their interest and in ourf Nu- 
clear proliferation could interfere with 
this objective by siphoning off scarce re- 
sources within these cottitries from bad- 
ly needed economic and social projects 
;and applying them instead to programs 
lof weapon development. As the current 
controversy in our own abundant land 
over the possible deployment of the Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missSe system $c apt- 
ly illustrates, no counjfy has the un- 
limited resources to develop both sophis- 
ticated weapons and affiieve maximum 
social and economic progress simu'tan- 
; eously . 

Mr. President, the treaty also j offers 
I the positive benefit of adding to tjhe ef- 
forts of recent years to jbuild an atmos- 
phere of greater trust between ourselves 
land the Soviets. We are no longer deal- 
ing with a monolithic Communist bloc, 
lit is badly splintered. Jjarly last; week, 

| for example, the Soviets and the Red 
| Chinese fought a pitched battle' tulong 
I their common border. Itis in our int erest 
to do anything we can to demons trate 
to the Soviets the vafipe of closer co- 
operation with the WeM as oppoj&ed to 
the increasingly bitter character ojf their 
relationship with the Red Chinese The 
treaty might be of help in this regard. 

Mr. President, the llpclear Npnpro- 
| liferation Treaty may not be the perfect 
| instrument many of its vigorous pro- 
| ponents would have us believe. But then 
neither is it the threat to our security 
that some , of its mor§ outspoken op- 
ponents fear. On balance, it may not 
turn out to be much mire than a] grand 
; gesture. But it could turn out ] to be 
! much more, for while the treaty’s effec- 
! tiveness may be limited, there is a ways 
I the chance that ratification might mean 
: the difference between world peace and 


nuclear war. That chance Is well worth 
taking. As Theodore Roosevelt once said: 

It is hard to fail, but It Is worse never to 
have tried to succeed. 

In this case a failure to try could be 
fatal to all mankind. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Siena tor from New York 
(Mr. Javits) . 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
sum up my support of this treaty, and 
put it in focus, as 1 see it. 

This is the first time that we have 
really made an effort to arrest the nu- 
clear arms race. !Cn business, as in gov- 
ernment, before one can start on the 
road back, one has to stop. I deeply be- 
lieve that we are going just about one- 
tenth of the way in the ratification of 
the treaty. This :is a case of our ratifi- 
cation, and that of the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom. We still have to 
bring 40 nonnuclear nations into it. That 
is going to be a very big job. They must 
be inspired with a sense of confidence 
that it is worthwliile to go into it. In ad- 
dition to the 40 countries, we have prob- 
lems with natiors like West Germany, 
Israel, and other nations that have spe- 
cial problems. 

So what we do, when it is done, is not 
all done and finished. It is but the be- 
ginning of a very long road. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have only 2 minutes, 
but I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that the 
attempt to stop the proliferation, to stop 
the spread of nuclear arms, actually 
started at the Geneva meeting, when 
President Eisenhower was present? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course it did. 

Mr. MURPHY. And this is a continu- 
ation of that effort. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of co urse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I have 1 more min- 
ute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is but the consum- 
mation of the beginning; I completely ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
California, This is the culmination of a 
phase that began with the efforts of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Second, one of the most critical 
things here, aside from the problems I 
have just mentioned of winning the 
world to this position, is article VT. In 
my judgment we will not actually get to 
a negotiation with the Soviet Union on 
offensive and defensive nuclear weapons 
unless this treaty is ratified. They have 
to haye a base; they are political, too. 
They have got a country, and people 
who are their fellows in office, and who 
were not in office last year, or were be- 
fore and may not be next year. They 
have a political problem, too. 

This will give them a base for go- 
ing forward in good faith with these 
negotiations. It is an auspicious moment, 
and I pay great tribute to the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) , who has 
piloted this measure through with un- 
exampled skill. 


I repeat, it is a great moment, but it 
will take the most creative efforts, on 
our part and on the part of our new 
President, if we are really going to make 
it mature into what it ought to be, a 
beginning of the rollback from what 
seemed to be an unstoppable arms race, 
which would end only with the mutual 
destruction of the world and all man- 
kind. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes to respond to 
the Senator. 

I appreciate particularly, of course, 
his gracious personal reference, and I 
wish to say that the Senator from New 
York has done a great deal of work, and 
very effective work, on this treaty, both 
on the floor and in the committee. I 
might as well say also that I think the 
staff, and, in particular, Bill Bader, has 
done a fine job in helping the commit- 
tee to marshal the evidence for our hear- 
ings. The entire committee has done a 
very good job on the treaty. 

I compliment the Senator from New 
York for what he has said. It puts the 
matter in perspective. It has been said 
on this- floor that we have oversold this 
treaty. The members of the committee 
have not oversold it at all, nor has the 
Senator from New York. We all recog- 
nize it is no panacea. It is, just as the 
Senator has said so well, a beginning; 
and especially is article VT a beginning, 
because that article represents an obliga- 
tion to negotiate. It is not mandatory. 
Unless both parties proceed to negotiate 
in good faith, it can easily be nullified. 

This is, to me, the most significant ob- 
ligation of all: In return for the pledge 
of small nations to refrain from accept- 
ing or developing nuclear weapons, which 
is very important, we commit the large 
nations to negotiate in good faith to 
stop the piling up of arms and the esca- 
lation of the arms race, and hopefully 
to begin the disarmament effort. 

As the Senator has stated, this is a 
political matter. We will vote within the 
next few minutes on the treaty with its 
obligations under article VI. I cannot 
imagine that the President of the United 
States would announce within hours of 
the approval of this treaty that he has 
decided to deploy an antiballistic- missile 
system. While technically the treaty 
would not prevent such a decision, cer- 
tainly the spirit of article VI is incon- 
sistent with any substantial increase in 
our armaments in the nuclear field. This 
seems to me to be as clear as it can pos- 
sibly be. So I think, in approving this 
treaty, we will have made a real con- 
tribution to a vital political decision. 

Our President is a political animal, 
like all of us, who must run for office. 
This treaty will give him a political base 
to make the right decision on antiballis- 
tic missiles; so I think we will have ac- 
complished a great deal in approving the 
treaty at the time we did. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one comment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVTTS. I think we can really give 
the President a bipartisan base. Keeping 
in mind that this will be the first real 
arms negotiating situation in which only 
we and the Soviet Union are engaged — 
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only we have real or potential ABM ca- 
pabilities— there is still time for negotia- 
tions. Overwhelming ratification of this 
treaty, with article VI will provide a solid 
bipartisan base for utilizing that time 
to the greatest effect. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is quite 
right’ This committee, with the great 
help of the subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore) , has, 

I think, given the President an ample 
base for reconsidering the deployment 
of the ABM system. The effort is strictly 
bipartisan. The Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey have played just as 
great a part as any Democrat. 

Mr. JAVITS. And I remind the Senator 
that today four new Senators had a press 
conference on the subject. 

Mr. FCJLBRIGHT. And the four new 
Senators. The effort has been widely 
distributed. There is nothing partisan 
about it at all. It has been one of the 
most spontaneous movements, I would 
say, that I have witnessed in the Sen- 
ate in a long time; and I think the same 
is true for the country. 

So in that sense, I think it is very sig- 
nificant. But that is not overselling, 
when we call attention to the possibili- 
ties. This all remains to be done. To point 
out the possibilities is not saying we have 
accomplished the task; We are taking a 
significant step, which makes possible 
and I think more probable future steps, 
which will be in the interest of our se- 
curity and in the interest of peace in 
the world generally. 

So I am very pleased with the reaction 
of the Senate up to now to the offered 
reservations. As I have stated, many of 
the reservations were unobjectionable 
substantively, except that, as a matter 
of form and procedure, they should not 
be attached to. an instrument of this 
kind, lest they cause some confusion 
abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr, DODD. Mr. President, . we have 
come to the conclusion of this historic 
debate, and now the moment approaches 
when each of us, having weighed all the 
factors in the balance, must cast his 
vote for or against the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

For me, the decision has not been an 
easy one. I share the desire of the ma- 
jority of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to prevent or restrict the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

The treaty, as it is now drafted, has 
posed a dilemma for me because, while I 
believe in the principle and purpose to 
which the treaty itself is directed, I fear 
that the treaty suffers from serious weak- 
nesses which will impair its ability to 
achieve its stated purpose. 

I have sought to call these weaknesses 
to the attention of my colleagues and to 
suggest certain understandings which 
would help to overcome these weak- 
nesses, at least in part. 

My dilemma has been increased by the 
fact that the Senate has seen fit to reject 
all understandings, apparently in the 
theory that it is inadvisable to tamper 
in any way with the wording of the re- 
solution of ratification. 


Among other things, I pointed out that 
the inspection provisions of the treaty 
are ambiguous and grossly inadequate. 
And I am constrained to note that al- 
though I spelled out the weaknesses of 
the inspection provisions in great detail, 
not a single Senator took issue with my 
critique or sought to reassure me that the 
inspection. provisions would turn out to 
be adequate. 

I have the impression that even the 
most ardent defenders of the treaty 
agree with me on this score, even though 
they themselves may not have dealt with 
the matter in the course of the current 
debate. 

I pointed out that there is ample rea- 
son for fearing that certain nations, 
having used the treaty to acquire a nu- 
clear capability for themselves, may then 
proceed to develop clandestine facilities 
to produce nuclear weapons, and finally, 
at the appropriate moment, may contrive 
some excuse to invoke the 90 -day with- 
drawal clause. 

Because I wanted some expert opin- 
ions on certain implications of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, I addressed a series 
of questions to three of the top nuclear 
experts in the country: Dr. Edward Tel- 
ler, whose name is known to all of us; 
Dr. Harold Agnew, head of the Weapons 
Division of the Los Alamos Laboratories; 
and Dr. John Wheeler, recent president 
of the American Physical Society, co- 
author with Niels Bohr of the original 
paper on the mechanism of nuclear fis- 
sion; and last year's recipient of the 
Fermi award for nuclear physics. 

I ask unanimous consent at the con- 
clusion of my remarks to insert the full 
text of the replies I received from the 
three scientists I have named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. DODD. Dr. Teller, Dr. Wheeler 
and Dr. Agnew did not agree on all 
points. Indeed, it would have been noth- 
ing short of amazing if they did. But 
there is one point on which they seem 
to be generally agreed which I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues, 
because I do think it has a very direct 
bearing on the treaty. 

Until I had received these replies, I 
had been under the impression, and I 
am sure ’that this impression was shared 
by 99.9 percent of informed laymen, that 
reactor-grade plutonium could not be 
used for weapons purposes without put- 
ting it through a complicated and fairly 
costly refining process. But from the 
three answers I have received, it is ap- 
parent that such a refining process is not 
essential. 

For example, Dr. Agnew says in his 
reply to my first question: 

Reactor- grade plutonium is superior to en- 
riched uranium for many weapons applica- 
tions. Consequently, if one has what you call 
“peaceful nuclear materials” which I infer 
to mean reactor grade plutonium, there is 
no need to convert to weapons grade plu- 
tonium in order to produce a nuclear ex- 
plosion. 

Dr. Teller in his own answer to the 
same question says that the distinction 
between peaceful and military materials 
“has been mistakenly overemphasized.” 


As for the problem of building a clan- 
destine facility for refining weapons- 
grade materials, I call attention to Dr. 
Wheeler’s statement that a number of 
countries will be able to find a simple 
and inexpensive way to convert peace- 
ful nuclear materials into weapons- 
grade plutonium. 

I hope that my colleagues will find the 
time to read the replies I have received 
from these three outstanding scientists. 

The weaknesses to which I have 
pointed are not the fault of President 
Nixon. Indeed, I believe that the Presi- 
dent himself and some of his key ad- 
visers are acutely aware of these weak- 
nesses. But President Nixon inherited a 
treaty which either had to be approved 
as it was signed last July 1 or else had 
to be repudiated. 

Under the circumstances, I believe 
that President Nixon took the only 
course open to him by accepting the 
treaty which he had inherited, with its 
virtues and its weaknesses, and asking 
for its ratification. 

I believe that there is no one who 
understands better than President 
Nixon the need for reviving or seeking 
to keep open the so-called NATO or 
European option. And this is one of the 
reasons why I am led to support the 
treaty, despite its weaknesses. 

I have done what I consider to be my 
duty in pointing to the weaknesses of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty and to the perils 
that may be generated by it. 

With grave misgivings and many res- 
ervations I shall now cast my vote for it, 
because I do believe in the principle of 
nonproliferation. It is my earnest hope 
that my misgivings will prove unfounded, 
and that the Nonproliferation Treaty 
will prove to be an important step along 
the difficult road to arms control and 
peace. 

Exhibit 1 

Questions 

From: Senator Thomas J. Dodd. 

To: Dr. Edward Teller. 

Re : Nonproliferation Treaty. 

1. Question: How difficult would it be for 
nuclear have-not nations, once they are pro- 
vided with nuclear facilities under the terms 
of the Nonproliferation Treaty, to use these 
facilities to give themselves a nuclear mili- 
tary capability? 

Answer: The bottleneck in producing fis- 
sion bombs is the availability of an appropri- 
ate quantity of U235 or Pu239. Powerful 
nuclear reactors having a thermal power of 
1,000 megawatts or more, will produce ample 
amounts of Pu239. To erect appropriate 
chemical separation plants will raise con- 
siderable difficulties if they are not already 
available. This difficulty can most probably 
be overcome by a determined effort in two or 
four years. Furthermore, in the natural 
course of events chemical plants applicable 
to separation of plutonium will be estab- 
lished. 

While it is generally believed that the 
secrecy erected around nuclear weapons tech- 
nology will impede development in have-not 
nations, there is good evidence which shows 
that this is not the case. None of the present 
five nuclear nations had difficulty on this 
score and studies performed by uninformed 
individuals for the purpose of verifying the 
efficacy of secrecy have shown that essentially 
correct solutions on paper will be obtained 
by capable individuals in a rapid and reliable 
manner. Secrecy may provide somewhat 
greater protection in connection with the 
development of thermonuclear explosives. 
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j 1(a) Question: Is the supplementary 
technology necessary to convert peaceful 
| nuclear materials into weapons-grade plu- 
| tonium, simple and inexpensive enotlgh to 
! make this technology accessible to I small 
j countries? i 

Answer: This technology is neither simple 
! nor inexpensive. On the other hand, ]a sharp 
i distinction between reactor-grade plutonium 
! and weapons-grade plutonium is not valid, 
i This distinction has been mistakenly over- 
: emphasized, even during discussion of the 
; Baruch plan, It is wishful tl jinking toj believe 
i that the composition of plutonium vjdl be a 
| sufficient guarantee against misuse of] reactor 
i products in making nuclear explosives. 

1(b) Question: Is it accurate that] the so- 
j called centrifuge process for the projdiiction 
| of weapons grade plutonium can be j aiccom- 
| modated in facilities compact enough: to lend 
i themselves to easy concealment? \ 

Answer : According to the authoritative 
statement of Chairman Seaborg, the centri- 
fuge process lends itself to the establish- 
ment of clandestine plants. However, even 
if the centrifuge is employed, production of 
| so-called weapons-grade plutonium temains 
j difficult and expensive. As pointed out in the 
| previous answer, production of such mate- 
I rial is not essential. 

1(c) Question: How effective wop Id the 
| IAEA inspecting procedures be in prevent - 
| lug the diversion of materials for inilitary 
' purposes by governments: bent on pircum- 
i venting the Treaty? 

Answer: An economically effective jnuclear 
| reactor must have at least a thermal pow- 
er of 1,000 megawatts. Such a reactor would 
| produce approximately 300 kg of plutonium 
jper year and if 10% of this amount should 
jbe diverted, this will suffice to produce sev- 
jeral nuclear explosives. By the best possible 
j inspection procedures, diver?; ion of material 
i might be decreased to a couple of percent. 

| Even in this case, the possibility if pro- 
ducing nuclear explosives in a short time is 
not eliminated. One should further remem- 
ber that cheap nuclear power would make 
it desirable to establish a power equivalent 
to 100 such plants in countries like! Japan 
and Germany in the next decade or two, and 
25 such plants in countries like lidia or 
! Spain. (These figures are based on the as- 
sumption that demands fox nuclear blectric 
| power equivalent to the presently installed 
| total electric power will arise in eac4 coun- 
try before the year 1980.) 

I It is therefore certain that even the best 
jpossible IAEA inspection Will not eliminate 
;the possibility of circumventing the Treaty 
in a secret manner. It is much more; likely 
that a diversion of several percent of the 
plutonium will prove possible. H the Treaty 
is ratified, it may be essential to announce 
our intention to revise our stand at Iffie end 
of the 18-month period, at which time we 
should know whether the inspection proce- 
dures are meaningful. 

2. Question: Do you believe th^t this 
Treaty will really serve to prevent the pro- 
liferation of miclear weapons? Or do you 
believe that the Treaty may wind ’up by 
encouraging the proliferation of ^uclear 
weapons to nuclear have-not nations' 1 

Answer: In view of the answers given to 
jthe previous questions, I believe thEt> 'pro- 
liferation will be prevented only in case of 
jeountries which do not desire to cinrum- 
ivent the Treaty. Therefore, the queslph of 
jwhether or not the Treaty will be e: Active 
[reduces to a problem of psychology, rather 
[than technology. It should furthermore be 
remembered that in case of detected fiola- 
Ifcion by one or two nations, other Rations 
may feel justified in taking open possession 
of the whole plutonium stock which [resides 
in their functioning reactors. In thijsicase, 
rapid proliferation will ensue. - 

; 3. Question: Is it technically possible to 
distinguish between offensive and defensive 
nuclear weapons and, if so, would it be pos- 
sible to build defensive weapons which could 
not then be employed for offensive purposes? 


Answer: It is not possible to make a tech- 
nical distinction between offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear weapons, per se. It Is, how- 
ever, equally obvious that one can distin- 
guish between weapons systems deployed in 
an offensive and defensive manner. The anti- 
ballistic missile system Is an example for 
the latter. It is no - : proven, but in my opinion 
likely, that one can develop appropriate elec- 
tromechanical devices which together with 
effective inspection procedures will provide 
Bubstantlve assurance against the offensive 
use of any weapojis systems which is defen- 
sively deployed and which is safeguarded in 
an appropriate manner. Such developments 
could be most significant in allowing peace- 
ful nations to defend themselves, and would 
thereby decrease the incentive toward de- 
ployment of offensive systems. 

In case the Treaty is ratified, it would seem 
highly desirable explicitly to encourage the 
deployment of defensive systems, and in case 
that appropriate safeguards become avail- 
able, to exempt such defensive systems from 
restrictive provisions of the Treaty. 

4, Question: Zk> you believe that this 
Treaty is in the overall military and political 
interest of the United States and the free 
world? 

Answer: To limit proliferation would be in 
our interest. It is, however, not "clear whether 
the Treaty accomplishes such limitation. By 
providing aid toward the development of big 
reactors, and by prohibiting defensive de- 
ployment of nuclear weapons, the Treaty may 
even help to create the means "and the in- 
centives for rapid proliferation of offensive 
weapons. 

5. Question: In the latter part of 1969 _it 
was announced that Moscow had installed a 
nuclear reactor in Cuba. On January 9 of 
this year Havana radio announced the con- 
clusion of a‘ Moseow-Havana nuclear pact. 
Under this Treaty according to a broadcast 
statement by Dr. Antonio Nunez- Jiminez, 
President of the Cuban Academy of Sciences, 
the Soviet Union obligated itself to provide 
equipment and scientific material, as well as 
Soviet scientific personnel and training in nu- 
clear technology for Cuban engineers and 
scientists. Mr. Jiminez said that there were 
231 top Russian scientists now serving in 
Cuba, with 222 more due to arrive ... In your 
opinion, does the prospect of the rapid ex- 
pansion of Cuban nuclear capability which 
is almost certain to result from this Treaty, 
pose a serious danger to the security of the 
United States? And if there is a danger, is 
it a danger that relates to the next few years 
or is it several decades removed? 

Answer: ’'there is nothing to prevent Cuba 
from developing a nuclear capability in the 
next few years if they are helped to do so 
by the Russians. Such a development would 
certainly prove a serious danger to our se- 
curity. In considering the question "whether 
or not such a development will occur, one 
may remember that in the case of China, 
Russia first provided help then withdrew 
the help. The Chinese, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded. to perfect nuclear weapons, although 
this development was somewhat delayed. On 
a purely technical basis it is, of course, im- 
possible to predict what decisions Moscow 
will make and whether or not effective help 
for the development of a nuclear capability 
will be given. 

— - Exhibit 2 

University of California, 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 

Los Alamos , N, Mex March 7 , 1969. 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd, 

U.S. Senate , Senate Office Building , 
Washington ; D.C. 

Dear Senator Dodd: Reference your letter 
of March 4, 1969 with regard to the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. My answers to your 
questions follow: 

1. This depends entirely on the extent of 
the facilities provided. It should be obvious 
that any assistance will make such endeavor 
on their part easier. 


(a) This is not a very good question. Re- 
actor grade plutonium is superior to en- 
riched uranium for many weapons applica- 
tions. Consequently if one has what you call 
“peaceful nuclear materials” which I infer 
to mean reactor grade plutonium, there is 
no need to convert to weapons-grade plu- 
tonium in order to produce a nuclear explo- 
sion. 

(b) I believe this is correct, especially if 
very large outputs are not required. 

(c) This depends entirely on the proce- 
dures which are yet to be defined. I believe 
techniques being developed at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory would make 
diversion extremely difficult if we were to 
write the rules and were given a free hand 
to enforce them. 

2. I don’t believe it will have any effect. 
Those countries that want to develop weap- 
ons will. Those that wouldn’t have anyway 
will attempt to get their “pound of flesh” 
from us for getting them to sign. I do not 
believe the treaty will encourage the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons to nuclear have- 
not nations. 

3. The warhead components of defensive 
and offensive weapons are very similar. The 
difference lies in the mode of employment, 
i.e., range, accuracy, delivery means. Most 
defensive weapons weapons could be used in 
a tactical offensive role. Since we are con- 
templating a defensive warhead in the 
megaton region (Spartan) even yield is no 
criterion to separate defensive and offensive 
weapons. Hercules, an existing air defense 
weapon system, has an excellent ground-to- 
ground capability and at one time was a 
mobile system. I suspect that just having a 
defensive nuclear weapon system would re- 
sult in military planners considering how 
it could be used in an offensive role. Here 
again the point should be made that the 
technology, yield, and physical size, is really 
indistinguishable between offensive and de- 
fensive warheads. The difference lies pri- 
marily in their application. 

4. I don’t know. I can argue it either way. 
If we and the Russians were the only "have” 
countries then clearly it would be. But we 
aren’t. If any other “have” countries such as 
Russia, China, France, and England, wanted 
to get us into trouble with Russia or China 
they could conceivably blame an incident on 
us or in times of tension create something 
that might escalate. On the other hand, if 
all nations had nuclear weapons they might 
not be so willing to get engaged in conven- 
tional* wars but clearly they could cause a 
lot of mischief. We have become so obsessed 
with the fears of a nuclear war that we seem 
quite willing to engage in a conventional war 
of any magnitude. I personally would prefer 
to ban conventional weapons exchange and 
push for conventional disarmament before 
we attempt nuclear disarmament. Peace can 
be preserved with nuclear weapons. It can- 
not be preserved with conventional weap- 
ons because the diplomat believes that only 
the military get killed in a conventional war. 
In a nuclear war the diplomat also is vulner- 
able. 

If we coerce Germany to sign, it could, in 
the long run, have some very serious implica- 
tion for NATO. If they sign voluntarily fine. 
The treaty in no way appears to affect the 
present arrangement we have with NATO and 
our nuclear weapons so I don’t believe we can 
really he against it. 

Since you clearly have to vote Yes or No 
and can’t vote “That Depends” I would sup- 
port a Yes vote. 

I do believe that there should have been a 
fifth safeguard on the limited Test Ban 
Treaty which would have required a review 
every couple of years to determine if the po- 
litical advantages which we expected to ac- 
crue from the treaty outweighed a technical 
disadvantage which we knew would exist. I 
am not clear as to what sort of review should 
be provided for in this treaty but there 
should be one and also if possible some sort 
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of penalty for violators, but this seems to 
be Impossible in todays civilized world. 

5, I don’t believe that a nuclear buildup 
in Cuba could pose a serious danger to the 
security of the U.S. However, it would cer- 
tainly create chaos with regard to our rela- 
tionships to the countries, of South and 
Central America and Mexico and their rela- 
tionships to each other. Cuba, like England, 
is at a tremendous disadvantage In a nuclear 
era simply because of its very limited land 
mass. 

Of necessity I have made my comments 
very brief so that I could comply with your 
request for a rapid response. If I can be of 
further service please call upon me. 
Sincerely, 

H. M. Agnew, 

Weapons Division Leader. 

Exhibit 3 

Princeton University, Palmer 
Physical Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Physics, 

Princeton , 2V'*. J., March 12, 1969. 
Hon. Thomas J, Dodd, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Dodd: You raise impor- 
tant questions in connection with the hear- 
ings on the Nonproliferation Treaty. I will 
answer to the best of my ability. However, I 
must point out that my background is lim- 
ited to the physics of fission, the design of 
plutonium production reactors, the design of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, and includes 
only a limited background in the. field of 
chemical processing. 

1(a). Is the supplementary technology 
necessary to . convert peaceful nuclear mate- 
rials into weapons-grade plutonium, simple 
and inexpensive enough to make this tech- 
nology accessible to small countries? 

Answer : Predetonation of plutonium is the 
concern here. Purification is one answer. Past 
implosion, before predetonation can cause 
trouble, is another answer. The combination 
of the two techniques is a third answer. India, 
Israel, Sweden and Switzerland, in my opin- 
ion, all possess the necessary number of peo- 
ple with the necessary amount of knowledge 
and ability. All four countries, in my opin- 
ion, can find a simple and inexpensive way to 
convert peaceful nuclear materials into weap- 
ons-grade plutonium. 

1(b). Is it accurate that the so-called cen- 
trifuge process for the production of weap- 
ons-grade U— 235 can be accommodated in fa- 
cilities compact enough to lend themselves to 
easy concealment? 

Answer: The centrifuge process in my opin- 
ion is superior to the diffusion process and 
the process of production of fissile material 
in a pile. It is superior because it lends it- 
self to easy concealment. Even more impor- 
tant, both for us and for others, in my view, 
is this, that the centrifuge process lends 
itself to operation in a blast shelter. 

1(c). How effective would the IAEA in- 
spection procedures be in preventing the di- 
version of materials for military purposes by 
governments bent on circumventing the 
Treaty? 

Answer: In connection with my past serv- 
ice on the U. S. A. E. C. Reactor Safeguard 
Committee, I and a few other colleagues have 
given very special attention to the possibili- 
ties of sabotage and of conducting operations 
that are illicit by all the rule books. I have 
been impressed and dismayed at how many 
Ways one can dream up to do extremely dan- 
gerous things without much chance of get- 
ting caught. These studies referred to opera- 
tions where one had to assume that every- 
body around the plant is an enemy of the 
saboteur. When one can assume that every- 
body around is a friend or even that 90% 
of those around are friends, as I can well 
imagine to be the case, when concerned men 
in a small country want to divert materials 
to military purposes, I believe the opportu- 
nities are infinitely greater and the dangers — 
to the man! — are infinitely less. 1 


2. Do you believe that this Treaty will 
really serve to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons? Or do you believe that the 
Treaty may wind up by encouraging the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to nuclear 
have-not nations? 

Answer: A meeting of bishops in Paris out- 
lawed the crossbow, but the crossbow 
spread. What could be more immoral, they 
said, than a bolt which flies out of the sky 
to kill one without the opportunity even to 
see his assailant? They ruled that anyone 
captured in war with a crossbow in his hand 
should be deprived of all the rights of a 
prisoner and be put to death. The history 
of later ages is rich with agreements between 
power and power to prevent the spread of 
gunpowder from similar reasons of morality. 
Gunpowder spread. Nothing could be better 
calculated, in' my opinion, to encourage the 
small nations to enter what would otherwise 
be a hopeless race than to freeze technology 
at its present level. 

3. Is it technically possible to distinguish 
between offensive and defensive nuclear 
weapons? In your opinion, would open ac- 
cess to defensive weapons on the part of the 
have-not nations increase or decrease the 
pressure to acquire offensive nuclear weap- 
ons? 

Answer: I do not know of any device more 
definitely in the category of defense than a 
nuclear bomb planted in a Turkish mountain 
pass to block the way from the Soviet Union. 
There is no one whose word I would sooner 
trust than that of the Turkish leaders well 
known to me. But if it ever became necessary 
for the survival of Turkey as a nation to con- 
vert that nuclear mine to a deliverable 
weapon, Turkey can in my opinion put to- 
gether a group with the drive and energy 
and ability to convert that device into a de- 
liverable bomb. I have followed over the years 
the changing fortunes of the struggle be- 
tween the maker of locks and the picker of 
locks, the maker of guns and the maker of 
armor, the maker of codes and the breaker 
of codes. No more in this case than in those 
cases do I see the possibility of stopping a 
clever group of men from making a deliver- 
able bomb out of the defensive device. I see 
no clear way to distinguish between offensive 
and defensive nuclear weapons. Aware as I 
am of the people and pressures in two coun- 
tries that would force those countries to 
start making nuclear weapons, I cannot think 
of a means better calculated to help them 
realize their dream than to put into ther 
hands “defensive” nuclear weapons. 

4. Do you believe that this Treaty is in the 
over-all military and political interest of the 
United States and the free world? 

Answer: I know of no better answer to this 
question than the eloquent statement of the 
great lawyer and leader, the later Secretary 
of State, Charles Evans Hughes, when, speak- 
ing on behalf of the United States, he recom- 
mended against ratification of the Hague 
Convention against poison gas warfare. His 
reasoning was simple. The responsible nation 
that signs will adhere to the convention. The 
warmaker will not. Moreover, he reasoned, no 
nation whatever its standards can be expected 
to refrain from using a decisive weapon at a 
moment when its own future existence as a 
nation is at stake. The United States agreed 
with his reasoning and rejected the conven- 
tion. I cannot think of any move better 
calculated to give the secret police states an 
advantage over the democracies than to ratify 
this “nonproliferation treaty”. 

5. In the latter part of 1968 it was an- 
nounced that Moscow had installed a nu- 
clear reactor in Cuba. On January 9 of this 
year Havana radio announced the conclusion 
of a Moscow-Havana nuclear pact. Under 
this Treaty, according to a broadcast state- 
ment by Dr. Antonio Nunez-Jiminez, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Academy of Sciences, the 
Soviet Union obligated itself to provide equip- 
ment and scientific material, as well as So- 
viet scientific personnel and training in nu- 
clear technology for Cuban engineers and 


scientists. Mr. Jiminez said that there were 
231 top Russian scientists now serving in 
Cuba, with 222 more due to arrive . . . In 
your opinion, does the prospect of the rapid 
expansion of Cuban nuclear capability which 
is almost certain to result from this Treaty 
pose a serious danger to the security of the 
United States? And if there is a danger, is it 
a danger that relates to the next few years or 
is it several decades removed? 

I Answer: I am not worried about the possi- 
jbility that Taiwan might build a weapons- 
and-missiles system, with or without Ameri- 
can aid. I am not worried about the possi- 
bility that Cuba might build a weapons-and- 
missiles system with or without Soviet aid. I 
am very much worried about the possibilities 
quickly to introduce the existing Soviet 
weapons-and-misslles system in Cuba. The 
time scale for my worry is not decades or 
years, but months. With a few hundred key 
technicians of the right kind on the right 
spot, with the right directives, it is a matter 
only of a limited number of months, in my 
opinion, before a dismaying destructive power 
could be brought to bear on the United 
States from close quarters. 

I appreciate the honor and privilege of 
being asked to contribute on this topic. 
Sincerely yours, 

John Archibald Wheeler. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, earlier this 
week I voiced support for the treaty. At 
that time I suggested that it was not 
quite as dramatic an advance as some 
seemed to suggest, though it was desir- 
able to ratify, and that rejection would 
have serious adverse consequences. 

Two rather short but interesting and 
conflicting views were published in the 
March 14 issue of Commonweal. One was 
written by Betty Pilkington, the United 
Nations correspondent for Pacifica radio 
WBAI. The other article is written by 
Peter Steinfels, an associate editor of 
Commonweal. 

I suggest these views would be ap- 
propriate as we approach the vote. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the articles to which I have referred 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows : 

Nonproliferation: Two Views 1 
disarming but not disarming 
(By Betty Pilkington) 

When Washington at long last ratifies the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, Americans in general will probably 
share a common illusion: that the United 
States has demonstrated to the world that 
she not only preaches disarmament in the 
appropriate forums but practices it through 
binding international commitments. 

There is, unhappily, not one ounce of 
actual disarmament in the package. There is 
no demand for the destruction or freeze or 
cutback of those nuclear (or other) arms now 
in the possession of the five nuclear 
powers — China, France, and the United King- 
dom, but more especially the United States 
and the Soviet Union, cardinal framers and 
movers of the treaty. 

Moreover, of some eight or ten measures 
regarded ks providing a proper linkage with 
the treaty, none has received serious atten- 
tion. Indeed, even as early as October 20, 
1966, Arthur Goldberg, speaking in the UN’s 
First Committee, had" warned against “en- 
cumbering [the] negotiations ... by any 
attempt to link it [the treaty] to additional 
disarmament [ !] measures." One of those 


1 Betty Pilkington is the United Nations 
correspondent for Pacifica Radio, WBAI. 
Peter Steinfels is an associate editor of Com- 
monweal. 
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measures, a prohibition of the development 
or deployment of anti -ballistic missiles j now 
appears to have been openly defied b| the 
Pentagon disclosure that the question is 
hiss one of “whether” than ""where.” j 
The Senate debates ratification ; . 

Senator J. William Fulbifght, on thd first 
day of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee Hearings on the treaty, don fronted Secre- 
tary of State Rogers with the inherent con- 
tradiction between Article^ VI (the under- 
taking "to pursue negotiations in good 
faith . . . relating to . . . Endear disarma- 
ment . . .”) and deployment of the Sentinel. 
The Secretary not only disagreed but rinsed 
-Jo say Yes when the Senator asked, K this 
ijg- ratified, you might be more persuaded to 
drop the ABM?” There is one potential plus 
factor here. By reiteration Of that conmadic- 
iion the committee hearings have fortified 
$enate opposition to the ABM; and Lf lihe 
Sentinel is in fact defeated, the treaty; nan 
<jlaim credit. t 

! The treaty’s second sin ol: omission— its 
failure to oblige the nuclears to offer the 
ton-nuclears guarantees against nuclear at- 
tack— was, like the first, no accident. On 
August 24, 1967, Ambassador William U. 
Foster (US), speaking before the Eighteen 
Nations Disarmament Committee, had 
termed the security of the non- nucl ears a 
blatter “which because of its complexity 
land the divergent interest! involved, Cannot 
be dealt with in the treaty itself,” 

U.N. resolution 

In an attempt to answer the object; ohs to 
this incredible void, the two superpowers 
moved through the Security Council - — - 
olution to “accompany” the treaty, 
however, virtually worthless -since its 
tiveness demands unanimity among the five 
- ^ — ji some- 


a res 
It is, 
effec 
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permanent members of the Council^ 
thing that is most unlikely historidally so 
proven — when tensions are at the thrjeat-to 
the -peace- of -the- world level. 

What the treaty does hot do is ]all too 
clear. What it does do is not. 

There are, indeed, two articles concerned 
with making nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses more available to the non-njiciears. 
But the main thrust of the document is con- 
tained in the first two of its eleven articles: 
nuclear powers undertake not to transfer 
i nuclear explosive devices or the control over 
such to “any recipient whatsoever” and not 
! to “assist, encourage, or i nduce” ja non- 
nuclear to manufacture or acquire the aame; 

I and non-nuclears, for their part, undertake 
j not to receive, manufacture or acquire such 
; devices. \ . 

The no- transfer obligation assumed by the 
1 nuclears had its origin in the gulf dividing 
the United States and the Soviet Union in 
the early stages of their negotiation* pn the 
treaty. The §pv let Union feared th it West 
German, by either a multilateral Western 
nuclear defense force or. a political Union, 
would get access to nuclear weapons. Ip fact, 
this central issue is still unresolved. The 
language of the treaty sounds prohibitive in 
application of this very point, andiyet the 
United States retains her view that :i multi- 
lateral nuclear force incorporating p ersonnel 
from one or more non-nuclear stat« s would 
not violate the treaty, and at the same time 
the Soviet Union adheres to her vjew that 
it would. 

But the potential hazards inherent in this 
central conflict of interpretation was not 
enough to slow the speed and fury iOf the 
US— USSR efforts, within the UN, to gjve the 
covenant a certain first round of legality by 
“commending” it via a General Assembly 
resolution (June 12, 1906; 95 to 4, with 21 
abstentions) . 

But why that haste? Ami for tha-; matter, 
why the treaty at all, since it addresses itself 
only to the threat or possibility of horizontal 
proliferation and not to the frightening 
reality of vertical proliferation? 


Privately the nuclear powers seemed to 
see it as a means of deterring a handful 
of countries with the capacity and/or will 
to manufacture nuclear weapons — India, 
Canada, West Germany, Japan, Israel and 
others — from doing so. But it would seem 
highly probable that allegiance to an in- 
equitable treaty is going to be less sacred 
for any of these nations in a time of crisis 
than the concept of national survival. 

Some of the treaty’s most severe critics, 
therefore, believe that the superpowers had 
other objectives, such as: (a) to restrict the 
public image of the nuclear club to its four 
UN members (“monopoly in perpetuity” was 
the phrase used by Kenya’s late Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Argwings-Kod- 
heh) 1 and by a broad ratification of the 
treaty, to ward off any later formation of a 
sizable Chinese-directed nuclear consortium; 

(b) by a sustained ballyhoo over something 
that looks like disarmament but isn’t, to 
deflect complaints directed against the nu- 
clears themselves f or getting, nowhere with 
real disarmament; and — as for the Why of the 
^ as te — (c) to get a formulation hailed down 
before the opposition had had a chance to 
exploit its glaring weaknesses. 

Chances: Zero . 

The non-nuclears wanted to be able to hold 
their own conference well before being 
obliged, to vote on the Assembly resolution 
conveying the treaty. Heady corridor pres- 
sures reduced their chances to zero. In fact, 
Ambasador Danieli of Tanzania stated openly 
(First Committee) that when his delegation 
and others Expressed concern about the treaty 
“we were told that the only alternative for 
us was to ‘take it or leave it.’ We had ex- 
pected . . . the spirit of accommodation — 
not the bitter pill of blackmail.” 

When the non-nuclears finally met — in 
Geneva, more than two months after the 
resolution lad cleared — the issue was largely 
academic. But they felt that their ideas 
might exert some influence, if only indirectly, 
once the treaty had experienced a few trials- 
by-fire, especially in the application of those 
clauses designed to aid the non-nuclears in 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy. 

Meantime. Washington’s long delay be- 
tween signature and ratification has done 
nothing to change the feeling of these coun- 
tries about the inadequacy of the treaty, and 
most of tlose same states would, too, re- 
main non-nuclear with or without a treaty. 

The lineup 

In all, 88 states (including Bast Germany) 
have signed it. But only 9 have to date rati- 
fied it, and among these Canada is the only 
“near-nuclear.” Among the nuclears, only the 
United Kingdom has ratified it. The Soviet 
Union is expected to act immediately after 
the United States; France has of now no in- 
tention of even signing it; and China, under- 
standably, has had no wish to become a party 
to a treaty that was in any way authenti- 
cated by an organization from which she is 
still barrqd. 

Lyndon " Johnson, as President, speaking 
before thf General Assembly, less than an 
hour after the crucial resolution was adopted, 
called the treaty the “most Important in- 
ternational agreement in the field of dis- 
armament since the nuclear age began.” But 
what Lord Chalfont had said a year earlier 
(ENDC, Geneva) was decidely less Texan and 
far more relevant: “[I]f a non-proliferation 
treaty is not followed by serious attempts 
amongst the nuclear powers to dismantle 
some of their own vast nuclear armory, then 
the treaty will not last . . 


A Nuclear Sarajevo 
(By Peter Steinfels) 

Several years ago, nuclear norf-prolifera- 
tion, like integration and Adlai Stevension’s 
sense of humor, was an unquestioned 
liberal cause. But like other “liberal causes, 
non-proliferation has become suspect. Ala- 


stair Buchan wrote in 1966 that “the discus- 
sion about the spread of nuclear weapons 
and its inhibition or control is, to an even 
greater extent than earlier controversies 
about the arms control, an argument about 
the future structure of authority, pres- 
tige and power in the world.” And since the 
war in Vietnam, many Americans have come 
to doubt the “liberal” vision of this future 
world structure. 

No surprise then that the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty, up for Senate ratification, has 
met a resounding lack of enthusiasm on the 
left as well as the ulual objections from the 
right. The treaty is very much in the inter- 
ests of the U.S. and the USSR because it 
helps preserve their super-power status. No 
one has ever concealed this fact, although 
a few critics are discovering it now as though 
It were evidence of horrendous Machiavelli- 
anism. Now and then, of course, the interests 
of the super-powers happen to coincide with 
those of world peace. Still, the brutal inter- 
vention of the U.S. in Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union in Czechoslovakia does make their 
support for this peacemaking measure suspi- 
cious, if not downright hypocritical. 

There are also tactical reasons for sniping 
at the treaty. For example. Mayday, in its 
relentless harassment of the Establishment, 
recently revealed that the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s interpretation of Section 5 of 
the treaty would provide nuclear explosive 
services to American firms for oil and gas 
exploration without charging for taxpayer- 
supported research and development. Sena- 
tor Fulbright and others have used the 
treaty’s clause concerning nuclear disarma- 
ment as a club in their fight against the Sen- 
tinel antimissile defense system. 

More disturbing, however, is the possibility 
that liberals and radicals, like Dr. Strange- 
love, have simply “learned to live with the 
bomb.” The peace " movement, of necessity, 
has shifted criticism front missiles and war- 
heads to napalm and counter-insurgency. 
The generation of SANE and the Student 
Peace Movement la succeeded by that of 
Clergy Concerned and SDS. The menace of 
a new arms race may counteract this ten- 
dency. But meanwhile the assumption has 
spread that a world of many nuclear powers 
might be as stable as the bipolar “balance 
of terror” has lately; appeared to be. Further- 
more, sympathy for the Third World or Gaul- 
list non-conformism renders incredible, or 
even ludicrous, the implicit assumption of 
some non-proliferation advocates that only 
Americans and Soviets, of all people, are ma- 
ture enough to handle nuclear weapons. 

Yet unless one believes that nuclear weap- 
ons are Just too horrible and humans just 
too smart ever to use them again— shades of 
Mr. Nobel and his hopes for dynamite! — the 
possibility of proliferation should be unnerv- 
ing. The international system would not be 
one of stable deterrence at all, but rather of 
a whole series of unstable arms races, over- 
lapping and feeding back in deadly patterns. 
An Indian bomb to deter China (and experts 
have told Congress that India could have nu- 
clear arms in six months) might require a 
Pakistani bomb to deter India. Since India’s 
nuclear armament would be inferior to 
China’s, a nuclear threat from Peking might 
call forth a nuclear threat from Washington 
to cover New Delhi, or a border incident might 
lead the Indians into a preemptive strike; or 
if Pakistan’s weaponry were inferior to In- 
dia’s, a conflict between those two nations 
might draw in China, in turn drawing in the 
U.S., and so on. Stanley Hoffman described 
a series of such frightening scenarios in the 
American Assembly’s A World of Nuclear 
Powers? 

The point is that various nations would 
always be passing through the phases of non- 
hardened weapons or primitive delivery sys- 
tems which would either limit their own de- 
terrence capacities to surprise attacks on 
first strikes, or which, on the other hand, 
would tempt their opponents to “kill the 
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snake in tlie egg” Enormous sums would be 
diverted from more rational purposes. The 
desire of super-powers neither to be dragged 
into Armageddon by their smaller partners 
nor to abandon these partners to nuclear 
blackmail or destruction might infect alli- 
ances with an intolerably dangerous degree 
of ambiguity. Then there are the increased 
chances of irrational leadership or nuclear 
mishap. The world would constantly stand 
on the verge of a new Sarajevo. 

Critical objective 

None of which proves that nuclear prolif- 
eration can indeed be halted at all, or that 
the present treaty is the best instrument to 
that end. It does suggest that non-prolifera- 
tion remains a critical objective, and that 
criticism of the treaty ought to be directed 
toward making it more effective rather than 
Exposing the admitted self-interest of the 
super- powers. 

In fact, the treaty is a good, if modest, be- 
ginning. The ambiguity regarding regional 
nuclear armament is there, yes, and other 
shortcomings as well; but that only raises 
the old question of half a loaf, and all the 
metaphysical arguments attendant thereon. 
The whole loaf might link non-proliferation 
firmly with some concrete and substantial 
super-power disarmament; it might also give 
a clear “no” to the question of West German 
participation in a nuclear force. But the first 
proposal would surely postpone the treaty 
past the time when it could be effective in 
halting the drift to proliferation. The second 
proposal risks, as does even the present 
treaty, a political reaction within West Ger- 
many by giving nationalists there a handy 
issue. As for guarantees to non-nuclear na- 
tions, they are highly delicate and highly 
dangerous matters, capable of transforming 
local Incidents into wprld disaster. 

The treaty could be rendered worthless or 
even self-defeating— if it is not part of an 
over-all anti-proliferation policy. (As a prec- 
edent, there is the well-intentioned Eisen- 
hower “atoms-for-peace” program, which 
most experts now agree helped rather than 
hindered proliferation.) Any anti-prolifera- 
tion policy must begin with a U.S.-Soviet 
agreement to halt the new arms race in anti- 
missile defense systems and additional weap- 
ons developments. 

Tills oould lead to extending the test ban 
to underground testing, a step blocked so far 
by the need to test antimissile devices. Fur- 
ther measures might be international inspec- 
tion or ownership of all diffusion plants and 
chemical separation plants, and the estab- 
lishment oiKbn-nuclear zones beginning 
with Latin America and Africa. 

On the political level, the emergence in 
peace-making efforts of a self-conscious non- 
nuclear club of nations like Canada, Ger- 
many, Japan, India, and Sweden, which 
would have renounced their obvious nuclear 
potential, might _ dissociate international 
prestige from possession of nuclear arms. 

All claims to international- ranking on the 
basis of nuclear armaments should be aban- 
doned. Finally, and more immediately, a U.S.- 
Soviet understanding over the minimal se- 
curity needs of India and Israel might allow 
those nations, to forgo nuclear weapons 
without leading to the kind of unilateral 
and automatic nuclear “guarantee” that 
could bring on a fatal East- West confronta- 
tion. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, noth- 
ing will come before. Congress this year 
that is any more important than the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty before 
us right now. 

Somehow, now, this year, before it is 
too late, we must begin to take the steps 
that will deemphasize arms and de- 
escalate military techniques as a means 
of dealing with our international prob- 
lems. I hope the passage of this treaty 


will be followed by decisions not to de- 
ploy antiballistic missiles, by serious 
talks with the Soviet Union on weapons 
systems, and by an end to our involve- 
ment in Vietnam— in whatever order 
those things can be accomplished. 

Before us now is the question of what 
kind of world this is going to be in the 
last third of the 20th century, and per- 
haps whether there will be another cen- 
tury for us at all. We are right up against 
a decision about whether or not we will 
have two great armed camps perma- 
nently bristling with arms and waiting 
for a nearly inevitable explosion. 

The campaign for nuclear weapons has 
already shown us what happens when 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
take the line of competition rather than 
the line of cooperation. Once we were 
two nations with the power to destroy 
not only each other but also the rest of 
the world. Now, belatedly, we seek inter- 
national agreement to stop the world- 
wide deployment of nuclear weapons. 
With China and France clearly in the 
category of nations with nuclear capa- 
bility, and other nations on the way or 
talking about getting on the way, we are 
finally seeking the route of sanity with 
regard to nuclear weapons. 

Of course, there is nothing in this 
treaty to assure us it will not be abro- 
gated. There is nothing in this treaty 
to assure us that every nation will sign 
it. We must, if we sign this treaty, de- 
pend on the good faith of the interna- 
tional community to protect us from 
disaster. 

But what else is there for us to depend 
upon — whether we talk about weapons 
systems, military restraint in the face 
of lesser or greater provocation, reach- 
ing a settlement in Vietnam, strength- 
ening the United Nations as a force for 
peace — whatever the means of protect- 
ing ourselves from international disas- 
ter? International negotiations and in- 
ternational agreements — international 
good faith— are truly our only means of 
survival. For in a world of nuclear power 
and defensive alliances, any nation has 
the capacity to destroy the world, 
through provocation or intemperate re- 
sponse to the provocation of others. 

We, the Soviet Union, and the other 
nations of the free and the not-so-free 
world, are on the verge of committing 
ourselves to policies about as certain to 
bring disaster as pushing the plunger 
on a charge of dynamite. Once that 
plunger is pushed, about the oiily thing 
that can stop the explosion is a worn- 
out battery. 

The Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
offers us the chance to step back, at least 
symbolically, from the international 
competition in arms, and to encourage 
other nations to do the same. It will be 
a hollow gesture if it is not followed by 
other steps to dampen the arms race. 
But anything else we might do will ring 
hollow as well, if we do not take the 
opportunity that is before us. 

Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of official and unofficial talk about 
post- Vietnam “peace dividend/' Unless 
we stop the arms race, there will not be 
a dividend at all. This treaty is a vital 
step along the way, if not to peace, at 


least to the promise of a less warlike in- 
ternational atmosphere. 

Mr. President, this treaty should not 
merely be ratified. It should be ratified 
unanimously. I do not expect that we 
will accomplish that, but I urge my fel- 
low Senators to join me in this critical 
step. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, the 
history of voluntary arms control among 
nations has been long, but with modest 
achievement. Competition in arms has 
been the rule. Limitation, restriction and 
reduction of arms have come about only 
as hard won exceptions. 

We recall that the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty, the most far-reaching 
nuclear disarmament document to date, 
has emerged after over 7 years of labori- 
ous talks among nations, including over 
three years of intensive Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiation. 

In the Senate, the treaty has received 
concentrated study by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and incisive 
review on the Senate floor. The time has 
now come to make a decision. 

I strongly support ratification of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. I am gratified 
that the resolutions and understandings 
offered to the treaty, the net effect of 
which would have added little to its sub- 
stance while weakening its acceptability 
to other nations, have been soundly de- 
feated. 

In essence, this treaty bans the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It also provides the 
nonnuclear nations access to the bene- 
fits of nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. As such, it is a document with ad- 
vantages to both nuclear and non- 
nuclear countries. 

In effect, the treaty presents us with a 
way to minimize the prospects of nuclear 
war from a variety of sources. Equally 
important, it involves a conception about 
future relations among nations and the 
nature of world stability. The treaty en- 
visions cooperation among nations rather 
than vicious arms competition. In these 
important respects, the treaty advances 
our national security and foreign policy 
interests. 

The treaty represents a consensus 
among the signatory nations that pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons could seri- 
ously increase the danger of nuclear war. 
It represents a consensus among nuclear 
and nonnuclear nations that there are 
shared national interests even amid great 
differences; despite other conflicting in- 
terests, there is ground for common ac- 
tion to reduce the risk of nuclear war. 

Throughout Senate consideration of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty several 
fundamental points have emerged; 

The treaty is presently weakened in 
effectiveness by nonsignatories. The 
treaty has been rejected by nuclear na- 
tions France and Communist China. It 
has yet to be signed by West Germany, 
India, Israel, and Japan. Nevertheless, 
the treaty does represent a major step 
toward halting the spread of nuclear 
weapons and it is a framework for co- 
operation among nations; 

The treaty is in no way to be con- 
strued as establishing new commitments 
by the United States to defend non- 
nuclear nations threatened by nuclear 
aggression. 
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The treaty floes not provide fpr re- 
duction of nuclear armaments of the 
United States or any other nation; 
rather it checks the spread of nuclear 
weapons to nonnuclear nations. | ; 

There are many things at stq,ke in 
our advice and consent on the j Non- 
proliferation Treaty. At one level, at 
stake is the usefulness of the trpited 
Nations and the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Conference— ENDC — iii pro- 
viding a forum for international dis- 
cussion and action. Clearly these fprums 
are of increasing importance to ttye na- 
tions of the world. 

At another level, at stake is the ad- 
vance already made in expanding agree- 
ment on nuclear weapons beyond the 
United States and the Soviet Union Prior 
to the Nonproliferation 'treaty, focu$ was 
on Soviet and American agreement on 
(nuclear weapons and minimizing nuclear 
We recall the “hot pne,” the atinos- 
e Test Ban Treaty, and the non- 
;arization of outer space. Today, with 
Nonproliferation Treaty we seek 
ement from the other nations Df the 
d. 

still another level, at stake Is the 
re of general disarmament and) the 
ihood of mutual and parallel steps 
iis direction. Article VI of the treaty 
ides that each party to the treaty 
Lertakes to pursue negotiation^ in 
faith on effective measures relating 
•ssation of the nuclear arms race at 
arly date and to nuclear disarma- 
tnent, and on a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under strict 'and 
effective international control.” j 
I Clearly, there is unfinished disarma- 
ment work on nuclear testing and on 
qualitative limitations to the escal ation 
of nuclear arms between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. j i .... 

! In addition, there is an area o:“ bio- 

g l and chemical warfare — 3CW. 
we. talk of minimizing theman- 
>f nuclear devastation, let is be 
fled of the fear, panic, casualty, 
and death caused by the toxic environ- 

Rr >f gas used in Wofrfd War I. There 
ently growing concern over t.qrbi- 
ffiemicals and their use in war. 
ence demonstrates the impact 
Lienee and technology can have on 
ttlefield and forecasts the i] lsidi- 
tture which weapons could mave 
ire wars unless checked. There is 
An urgent need for clarification or. just 
what constitutes biological and che:nical 
warfare. There is the pressing need for 
me nations of the world not only to con- 
demn the use of biological and cheinical 
warfare — BOW — but also to limit its 
production. ; 

! The Nonproliferation Treaty, thto, is 
qne step in preventing the proliferation 

3 f nuclear confrontation. Further steps 
>ward easing international tension tod 
increasing mutual trust are based on the 
Question of whether the interest; (we 
hold in common with other nations pro- 
vide a sufficient basts for further cooper- 
a)tive action. 

| While we speak of preventing (the 
spread of nuclear weapons, nations of 
the world will not accede unless anc un- 
til their problems of national security 
are solved. 


Ratification of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, then, must be paralleled with 
increased efforts at confidence -building 
among nations. President Nixon’s recent 
trip to Europe, his consultations with 
the leadership of Western Europe, his 
willingness to meet with the Soviet Union 
in missile talks, his expressed interest in 
listening to the leadership of the na- 
tions of the world are a hopeful sign in 
this confidence-building. 

For the above reasons, I am pleased 
to join with other Senators in urging 
advice and consent to the ratification of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port and shall vote for ratification of the 
Treaty -on Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons presently before us. 

The arguments both pro and con 
ratification have been ably marshalled 
and presented to us in the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. By a 
nearly unanimous vote the committee, 
under the brilliant leadership of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) , has strongly 
recommended ratification. Other Sena- 
tors of great distinction have debated 
the qeustion, both in support of and op- 
position to the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, in a manner that reflects the highest 
possible credit upon this body and rein- 
forces its status as the greatest delibera- 
tive assembly in the world. 

I may say, too, Mr. President, that the 
quality of this debate should serve to 
remind the Nation — if indeed it needed 
any reminders during this tragic era of 
our Vietnam involvement — that compe- 
tence on the deepest problems of interna- 
tional politics is by no means confined to 
members of the executive branch of 
Government. 

The question now before us is whether 
we should advise and consent to the rati- 
fication of the Treaty on Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. I have al- 
ready stated that I shall vote “yea” on 
the absolutely fundamental grounds that 
it is in the vital Interest of the United 
States to adhere to the treaty. Not even 
the opponents of the resolution deny that 
effective steps to halt the spread of nu- 
clear weapons are indeed vitally impor- 
tant to us. The only question is, does this 
treaty hold promise of being an effective 
means to that end? I believe it does, Mr. 
President, and wish at this time to ad- 
dress myself to one aspect of crucial im- 
portance to an assessment of the treaty’s 
feasibility. 

It can be put in the form of a simple 
query: Can we trust the Russians? Can 
we trust them to abide by the terms of 
the treaty and not take some sort of in- 
sidious advantage of our own good faith? 

The answer seems to me perfectly 
clear. We cannot trust the Russians to 
abide by any agreement, formal or in- 
formal, which they believe to be harmful 
to their own interests. But neither can 
we trust the British, the French, the 
Indians, the Mexicans, or any other na- 
tion that now exists or ever has existed, 
to live up to the terms of ft commitment 
that they come to regard as inimical to 
their own vital interests. Nor indeed, Mr. 
President, has the United States ever 
sacrificed a vital interest in order 


to fulfill an undertaking that, because 
of changed circumstances, appeared 
threatening to us. - 

But we can trust the Russians — and 
they us— to comply faithfully with the 
terms of a mutually advantageous agree- 
ment. So the judgment we have to make 
is whether, in fact, the Soviet Union 
shares with us an: interest in preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons through- 
out the world. And alternatively, are 
there circumstances in which the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin would perceive im- 
portant advantages to themselves in pro- 
viding nuclear arms to states which do 
not now posses them? 

Again, the answer to both these ques- 
tions seems to me perfectly clear. The 
Soviet Union has demonstrated in every 
conceivable way that they, like us, view 
the prospect of a nuclear war with utter 
horror. On every occasion since the dawn 
of the atomic age when confrontation be- 
tween us seemed imminent, or even pos- 
sible, they have joined with us in de- 
fusing the crisis. And Indeed in some 
instances — most notably the Berlin con- 
frontation of late 1961— the Russians 
unilaterally pulled back from a position 
on which their leaders had staked a con- 
siderable measure of reputation. I em- 
phasize the word “unilaterally”; they 
themselves defused the very dangerous 
Berlin situation without the slightest 
concession on our part. This seems to 
me a telling indication of their profound 
concern to avoid nuclear confrontation. 
And by joining with us and other signa- 
tory powers in limiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons, the Soviets enhance their 
own vital national interest in lessening 
the possibility that confrontations will 
be imposed upon them— or us — by cir- 
cumstances outside our control. 

Let us look at the matter of Soviet 
good faith from the vantage point of the 
second question I raised: Could the Rus- 
sians gain some positive advantage by 
secretely providing nuclear arms to their 
friends and allies? If the weapons were 
ever to be used, such an act of madness 
could come about in only two ways: the 
Soviet-armed state could launch an at- 
tack with Kremlin permission or without 
it. If the latter, the Soviet Union itself 
would then be engulfed in a nuclear ca- 
tastrophe against its own wishes. If the 
former, it would suffer the same immeas- 
urable disaster without having had 
whatever strategic advantage accrues 
from precise controls over the timing and 
targeting of the attack. 

For there can be no mistaking the 
consequences of a nuclear attack by any 
nation upon any nation: the nuclear 
superpowers would inevitably, irresistibly 
be drawn into the maelstrom of retalia- 
tion and counterretaliation. Can we, for 
example, envision the United States 
sitting idly by while Egypt, say, lauched 
a nuclear assault — the weapons supplied 
by Russia — against? Israel? Can we en- 
vision the Soviets sitting idly by while 

Greece, say, lauched a nuclear assault 

the weapons supplied by this country— 
against Bulgaria? 

No, Mr. President, the situation Is en- 
tirely clear: There is absolutely no ad- 
vantage to be gained, this side of Arma- 
geddon, for either the Russians or our- 
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selves to provide other nations with 
means of waging nuclear war. Hence, to 
join with the Soviet Union in a Non- 
proliferation Treaty is not at all to rest 
our national security upon Soviet good 
faith, benevolence, or high-mindedness. 
It is a matter, plainly and simply, of 
recognizing that Russian interests, like 
ours, require their compliance with the 
terms of the treaty. For them to violate 
the treaty is to place their own vital 
interests in jeopardy. That is the most 
nearly perfect guarantee we can have or 
hope to have — that they will abide by an 
undertaking of this sort, 

. None of what I have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is meant to suggest that the prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons proliferation will 
be definitively settled by our ratification 
of this treaty or by the Soviet Union’s 
strict observance of its terms. We shall 
still have to live with the fact of French 
and Chinese refusal to become signa- 
tories and with the expressed unwilling- 
(ness of other nations that have the 
technical capacity to become nuclear 
powers in the near future. But it is surely 
no argument against this or any other 
treaty to say that 'it falls short of perfec- 
tion, It is a step — a large, useful step — in 
the direction of a goal all civilized people 
wish to attain — a world in which the 
word “nuclear” will be associated in 
men’s minds not with nightmare and an- 
nihilation but with progress and abun- 
dance for all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the awe- 
some power of the hydrogen bomb is 
known to all of us. Today, five nations, 
Great Britain, France, Russia, China, 
and the United States have nuclear 
weapons, and about 25 other countries 
have the technological and economic po- 
tential to develop them also. As the mem- 
bership in the nuclear club increases, 
the chance that some irresponsible na- 
tion might unleash this vast power grows 
greater. Therefore, stopping the spread 
of nuclear weapons should be of vital 
concern to men everywhere. 

Certainly, we are aware that the trig- 
gering of nuclear warfare would bring 
disaster to all countries involved. It is 
crucial that further proliferation of this 
enormous power be stopped. 

The ratification by the U.S. Senate of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty is 
a most important step in that direction. 
This treaty is another wedge in our at- 
tempt to stop the insane rush that has 
propelled our civilization towards self 
destruction. 

Our country has a long history of try- 
ing to control this devastating power — in 
1946 the Baruch plan proposed an in- 
ternational authority to control all dan- 
gerous atomic materials from the min- 
ing process to the manufacturing of fin- 
ished products. Approval of this plan 
wolild have removed ^nuclear fenergy from 
the military field, but unfortunately it 
was not adopted. However, in the same 
year, 1946, the McMahon Act prohibit- 
ing the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
to any other nation, passed the Congress. 
This unilateral action indicated to the 
rest of the world that the United States 
had no intention of sharing this military 
power with other nations. However, other 
countries did develop the bomb, first 
Russia, then Great Britain, France, and 


most recently China. Despite the spread 
of the bomb to other nations, in 1954 we 
reiterated our pledge not to share the 
U.S. nuclear military expertise with 
other nations, when we passed the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

Ever since the Soviets exploded their 
first atomic bomb, the United States has 
sought to reach an agreement with Rus- 
sia limiting the use of atomic energy to 
peaceful purposes. In 1963, the first 
breakthrough was made with the Soviets. 
A Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was mutually 
negotiated and found acceptable to us 
and the other major world powers. Test- 
ing of weaponry in the atmosphere was 
prohibited, and neither Russia nor the 
United States had broken its pledge in 
this regard. 

In 1963, all Americans hailed this 
treaty as a great step forward. 

In 1963, our nuclear sophistication and 
know-how was so great that our national 
security was not at- all endangered by 
ratification of that treaty. There was no 
need for further atmospheric testing. 
Today we have stockpiled vast stores of 
atomic weaponry. We have enough hy- 
drogen bombs to explode every form of 
matter in existence. To be sure, the Rus- 
sians probably . have a force equivalent 
to ours. 

But while our military strength is 
enormous, there have been events that 
could have precipitated a nuclear disas- 
ter. 

Fortunately, the lines of communica- 
tion between Russia and the United 
States have been kept open, and differ- 
ences have been discussed — disputes 
settled. 

However, as atomic warheads and nu- 
clear weaponry proliferate, the channels 
toward peaceful resolution of problems 
become more difficult to negotiate. 

In recognition of this fact, the U.S. 
Senate in 1966 unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the President to nego- 
tiate an international agreement limiting 
the spread of nuclear weapons. On this 
issue, there was no partisan dissent. But 
yet today after an agreement has been 
negotiated, and after 87 nations have 
already signed the treaty, including the 
U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, some are 
heard to say, “Maybe the Senate ought 
not to ratify this treaty.’ 5 

This Nation cannot afford to let the 
irresponsible voices win out over the sen- 
sible arguments pressing for ratifica- 
tion of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. Men of great military and po- 
litical expertise such as General Wheel- 
er, Deputy Secretary of Defense Nitze 
have testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee urging speedy ap- 
proval of this treaty. I think their dialog 
is of particular importance, and let me 
read it to you now: 

Senator Pastore. Now there is absolutely 
nothing in this treaty that is of a disad- 
vantage to us in a military sense. Is that 
true? 

General Wheeler. That is my belief, sir. 

Senator Pastore. As a matter of fact, all 
that the military, all that the nuclear pow- 
ers, are being asked to do is not pass the 
control of these weapons to other countries. 

General Wheeler. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Does this treaty 
create any inhibitions on our own national 
defense? 


Secretary Nitze. It does not, Senator. 

General Wheeler. That is my view also. 
Senator. 

The Secretary of State, under the 
Johnson administration, Dean Rusk, has 
wisely counseled the Senate along with 
other high-ranking Government officials 
for speedy acceptance. 

I, too, believe that the Senate should 
give its advice and consent to this treaty. 
Failure to do so in this session of Con- 
gress would be irresponsible and detri- 
mental to the cause of world stability 
and peace. 

The incorrect conception that this 
treaty is against the interests of the se- 
curity of the United States should not 
be given legitimacy and credence. The 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty in no 
way affects our nuclear capacity. It 
simply provides assurance that the na- 
tions without nuclear weapons will not 
develop the military aspects of atomic 
energy but will direct atomic know-how 
for peaceful purposes only. Tire treaty 
also commits the nations with nuclear 
capacity not to transfer nuclear weap- 
ons or control over them to any other 
nonnuclear power. 

While the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty represents a step forward, it is 
not the end of the road. It does mark an 
improvement over the present situa- 
tion — possibly 100 nations will be signa- 
tories of this treaty — this seems to be 
a milestone in the progress of interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Sharing the knowledge of nuclear 
power for peaceful purposes can bring 
great benefits to the people of the world. 
Nuclear energy is now helping us to 
treat and diagnose the sick, to produce 
and grow better crops, and to run in- 
dustries more efficiently. Most dramatic- 
ally dozens of nuclear power stations 
will produce millions of kilowatts of 
electricity. We can even look forward to 
the day when the energy from large nu- 
clear reactors will produce fresh water, 
fertilizers, in addition to more electrical 
powers. 

During the Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson administrations, 
every effort was made by Americans, 
regardless of party, to work out sensible 
international agreements involving 
atomic materials. The search for some 
formula to control the spread of nuclear 
weapons has been an important and ur- 
gent task of four administrations. 

Today in 1969 speaking in favor of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
this is the question we face: Are we 
now going to turn our backs and repu- 
diate the work of four administrations 
and the advice of the new Nixon 
regime to ratify, ignore the advice of 
our leading military and Government 
officials; or are we going to speedily 
ratify the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty? 

The question has been put forward — 
my vote is for ratification. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Treaty 
on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons raises many questions, some of 
which have been ably answered on this 
floor in the past few days, and others 
which have as yet been unanswered. I 
have consulted with the able and dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Maryland fMr. 
Mathias), and we concur that the fol- 
lowing questions are pertinent, and we 
feel that the answers provide an ade- 
quate basis for supporting ratification of 
tlie treaty. The questions we have asked 
ourselves follow: 

1 Question ; When will the Soviet Union 
ratify? 

[Answer: On the one hand, one rqight 
eipect the U.S.S.R. to delay deposit of 
ratification until the United States had 
deposited and West Germany had at 
lqast signed. Gn the other hand, thej (So- 
viets might believe they would have ifcore 
leverage if they deposited in the not too 
distant future, possibly at the same time 
as the United States, and thereby would 
be able to exert more pressure on ^on- 
signatories and nonratifilis. 

[Question: What of the intentioh of 
France and Communist China no(t to 
sifen? 

[Answer: There is no doubt that 1 the 
tijeaty would be relatively stronger if both 
Communist China and France weije to 
sign. However, every nonnuclear nation 
w|hlch signs eliminates itself as a recip- 
ient of nuclear weapons, Including from 
nuclear powers who do not sign the 
treaty. Already 84 nonnuclear nations 
have signed, and we anticipate riiany 
iriore. 

[Moreover, the NPT contains an obli- 
gation that nonnuclear powers should not 
make nuclear weapons on their own^ and 
tljiis obligation obviously is not affected 
bjr the nonadherence of France and Com- 
munist China. 

| There is no reason to presume [that 
Communist China and France vfculd 
place nuclear weapons in the han^s of 
other seven if they were in a position to 
db so. In fact, the French Ambassador 
stated at the United Nations that “Frjance 
will behave in the future in this [field 
exactly as the states adhering td the 
treaty.” % 

\ Question: What is th^ status the 
major non-nuclear- weapon nons^gua- 
tories? 

[Answer: Nine countries are judged 
capable of producing some nuclear Weap- 
ons within 5 years. Four have already 
signed the NPT: Canada, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. Those that 
have not yet signed are Australia, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, India, Israel, 
ahd Japan. 

[ Among those other states with some 
nuclear weapon potential, but whose re- 
sources are more limited so that it Would 
take longer to develop sizable ancj so- 
phisticated nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems, seven have not signed: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Pakistan, sjouih 
Africa, Spain, and Switzerland. 

[ Nearly all of these countries supi ort 
the principle of nonproliferation. Their 
decisions will be influenced by U.S). ac- 
tion on the treaty, by the actions of their 
neighbors, and by progress in controlling 
tne arms race. Some have reservations 
concerning technical aspects of the 
treaty. India has indicated that it does 
4ot plan to sign. Brazil believes the 
treaty should not have prohibited! na- 
tional acquisition of nuclear explosives 
for peaceful purposes. 

Question: What effect does NPT have 
oh NATO relationships? 


Answer: Our NATO allies were con- 
sulted at significant steps in the nego- 
tiation of the NPT. It is indicative of 
their support that 11 of those 14 allies 
have now signed the treaty. 

Our NATO allies raised a number of 
questions about the treaty’s effect. The 
following statements were developed to 
answer these concerns and they now 
form part of the legislative history of 
the treaty : 

The treaty deals only with what is pro- 
hibited: not with what is permitted. ... It 
does not deal with tilled consultations and 
planning on nuclear defense so long as no 
transfer of nuclear weapons or control over 
them results. It does not deal with arrange- 
ments for deployment of nuclear weapons 
within allied territory as these do not involve 
any transfer of nuclear weapons or control 
over them unless and until a decision were 
made to go to war, at which time the treaty 
would no longer be controlling. 

General Wheeler, at the July hearings, 
restated the U.S. principle that “any in- 
ternational agreement on the control of 
nuclear weapons must not operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States 
and our allies,” and asserted that this 
principle has been observed. 

Question: Why not permit prolifera- 
tion of “purely defensive” nuclear 
weapons? 

Answer: Section 92 of Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, the successor 
to the McMahon Act of 1946, prohibits 
the transfer of atomic weapons in for- 
eign commerce, in any form. NPT, there- 
fore, merely confirms U.S. domestic leg- 
islation of 23 years 

Furthermore, at present there is no 
such thing as a “purely defensive” nu- 
clear weapon. There is at present no fool- 
proof way of rigging nuclear weapons 
to fire only defensively. Therefore, de- 
fensive proliferation is potentially offen- 
sive proliferation. 

Even if it becomes possible to design 
tamperproof systems which would pre- 
vent ABM warheads from being used of- 
fensively, the recipient could * discover 
the technology of manufacturing offen- 
sive weapons by uncovering the secrets 
of defensive ABM warhead, for example 
by X-rays. 

Even if technically possible to develop 
an ABM warhead so that recipients 
could not acquire design information 
through the use of X-rays, and so forth, 
there would be political and economic 
disadvantages in providing “purely de- 
fensive” weapons. We have no idea, for 
one, what something not yet developed 
is likely to cost, but it is clear the cost 
Would be great. Secondly, could we as- 
sure the “purely defensive” weapons 
would be effective? Also, since the casing 
of the warhead would have to be “sealed” 
if tampering was bo be avoided, the re- 
cipient which had invested vast sums of 
money would have no way of assuring 
that the warhead was properly main- 
tained. In addition, it is difficult to fore- 
see that a third country which might 
find itself threatened by one of its neigh- 
bors acquiring a nuclear potential, would 
accept at face value the assertion that 
the warhead was solely defensive in 
nature. 

Question: Are International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards adequate? 

Answer: During last July’s hearings 


there was a good deal of discussion as to 
whether the IAEA was in a position to 
fulfill its safeguard responsibilities un- 
der article HI. General Wheeler stated 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
the safeguards will be adequate for pur- 
poses of verification of the NPT. Deputy 
Defense Secretary Nitze agreed. AEC 
Chairman Seaborg stated that it is quite 
within the capability of the IAEA to 
take on the safeguards responsibility. 

Some have criticized NFT for not hav- 
ing empowered IAEA to search for clan- 
destine nuclear facilities. If such exten- 
sive police powers had been given IAEA, 
NPT would have become unacceptable to 
most non-nuclear -weapon states. A 
worldwide system of safeguards under 
NPT will have sufficient crosschecks and 
controls on the supply of nuclear mate- 
rial to give us a handle we do not have 
today with regard to problems of clan- 
destine facilities. With NPT in force, 
interested countries will be very alert to 
undeclared or clandestine facilities and 
undoubtedly will use their intelligence 
resources. If indications of a clandestine 
facility were found, questions of viola- 
tion would arise. We would then have 
numerous recourses available ; use of 
Security Council, withdrawal under arti- 
cle X, and so forth. 

Question: Do the “security assurances” 
contain a new commitment ? 

Answer: No. They merely reflect the 
basic concept underlying the Charter of 
the United Nations itself. In article 24 
of the Charter, the UN. members “con- 
fer on the Security Council primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” We have 
incurred no additional obligations be- 
yond those implicit in our permanent 
membership on the Council. 

The United States remains free to use 
its veto power in case a future resolution 
before the Security Council seems con- 
trary to U.S. national interests. The 
question would only arise in the event of 
a grave situation which would have to be 
considered in light of all aspects of the 
situation at that time. Nothing in these 
security assurances binds the United 
States to a preconceived position regard- 
ing a hypothetical future situation. Our 
actions at the time would be based on our 
national interest as seen by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with the leaders of 
Congress. 

Question: Since not a new commit- 
ment, what is the importance of the Se- 
curity Assurances Resolution? 

Answer: It is reinforcement of the Se- 
curity Council’s capacity for dealing with 
a very serious problem. This reinforce- 
ment is made possible by an unprece- 
dented measure of agreement and reflects 
significant common purpose among nu- 
clear power NPT signatories. 

It is unrealistic to expect an alliance- 
type specific commitment to the whole 
world. Also, the nonalined nations might 
not want such a commitment since it 
could imply political commitment affect- 
ing their nonalined status. 

Mr. WTTJJAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our debate on ratification of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
poses a mighty question for all mankind. 
The question is simply this: Does man, 
the maker of mechanical marvels, have 
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the capacity to control that which he 
makes? Can humanity still write its^own 
history, or will the frenzied tools of tech- 
nology run away with the age? 

It is not an idle question, particularly 
when applied to atomic energy. By 1985, 
plutonium byproducts from atomic pow- 
erplants will be sufficient to build 20 nu- 
clear bombs a day. Twenty bombs a day, 
plus the weaponry in our 1,000 Minute- 
man sites, our 40 Polaris submarines and 
our 600 long-range bombers, is clearly 
enough machinery to render one error, 
one miscalculation, man’s last error on 

The Kingston Trio had a verse in a 
song which began modern protest folk 
music. It went: 

But we should be thankful and tranquil 
and proud; for man was endowed with a 
mushroom -shaped cloud; and we may be 
certain that some lucky day, someone Will 
set the spark off, and we will all be blown 
away. 

It could happen. If only one-fifth of 
our “ready” weapons were delivered on 
the Soviet Union, we would eliminate 
one-third of the Russian population and 
one-half its industry. All estimates place 
the Russian capacity to strike at the 
United States somewhere near this level; 
thus, the balance of terror is truly world- 
wide. In numbers of weapons, we possess 
nuclear armament sufficient to undo 
civilization. 

These are the mathematics of mad- 
ness. 

Surely there is some hope that man 
can carry on his international affairs 
without recourse to the terrible machines 
of war. Surely there 1s enough courage 
left in the world to turn away from nu- 
clear weapons and look instead to the 
economic and political devices of inter- 
national relations. 

American youth has told us that we 
must build a world free from the anxi- 
eties, frustrations, and injustices of war. 
Youth has told us that we are not free 
to sit complacently by while man per- 
petuates his inhumanity to man. Never 
before has the so-called establishment 
been as aware of a generation which 
cannot and will not blindly accept war’s 
merciless penalties. It is our responsibil- 
ity — the older generation, the establish- 
ment — to prove that we share youth’s 
hope for a better world. 

If there is such hope, then the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty is a man- 
da tory step down the road to an eventual 
decrease in weaponry. In its present 
form, the treaty is a straightforward 
pledge to curb the spread of nuclear 
weapons to nonnuclear nations, while at 
the same time offering to share the 
peaceful uses of nuclear fission with those 
same countries. The treaty is an interna- 
tional agreement on the need to keep the 
peace, by limiting the availability of nu- 
clear weapons whose very existence hang 
over our world like a gathering storm. 

In addition, the joint signatures of 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
to this treaty would further induce each 
nonnuclear nation to become a signatory 
of the treaty. At the same time, such ac- 
tion would alleviate a great deal of pres- 
sure how felt by the various nations 
which feel they must now develop their 
own nuclear weaponry. Those nations 


which suspect or know that their rivals 
have nuclear capability now feel the im- 
perative to acquire similar capabilities. 
Suspicion could be replaced by the 
beginnings of mutual trust and assur- 
ance that neither nation would engage 
in the acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
This would be further reinforced by the 
mandatory submission of each nation’s 
peaceful nuclear facilities to interna- 
tional inspection. 

Does the Nonproliferation Treaty guar- 
antee that there will be no nuclear war? 
We must all certainly wish that peace 
could be projected on a piece of paper, 
but unfortunately, such is not the case. 
Wars, and their elimination, are the 
province of proud and passionate men; 
and for the time, we can only hope that 
this treaty signals the beginning of a 
series of agreements which move man- 
kind farther away from war. 

We must admit to ourselves that many 
countries are so bound up in nationalism, 
factionalism, regionalism, and ideologi- 
cal conflict that they cannot objectively 
view the future, nor control the forces 
which sweep them along the crest of 
history. 

It is time to face the sobering acknowl- 
edgement that there are some nations 
with a capability to create nuclear weap- 
ons, which are at swords point with other 
nations. Should they possess these weap- 
ons, and face military defeat, they might 
be tempted to resort to any extreme in 
order to survive. 

We may use adjectives like “selfish” 
and “unthinking,” but a value judgment, 
though it may be valid, is hardly useful 
after a bomb has been dropped and wiped 
out either a part of or all of mankind. 
We must be pragmatic. We have to deal 
with what is. Existence in our time will 
have to depend a great deal on seeing 
people as they are, not as they should be. 

There have been men in high posi- 
tions of authority who have sacrificed 
their own armies in the past, as well as 
the well-being of entire populations. We 
have every reason to fear that such men 
would be little interested in peace and 
survival of our entire world. 

The time has come when these acrimo- 
nious crusades must end, and peace must 
be prized above all other of man’s works. 
The world’s governments can no longer 
afford the folly of spending almost $200 
billion a year for war and its weapons. 
The world’s nations cannot continue to 
build for Armageddon, because no one 
will be left to witness it if it ever comes. 

Unfortunately, the United States has 
led the madness in recent years; so m\ich 
so that the very Soviet arms buildup we 
are trying to match has come about, in 
large measure, in reaction to what Rus- 
sia sees us doing. Who knows, for ex- 
ample, what new handiwork will roll off 
the Russian and Chinese assembly lines 
if we rush to build a “thin” antibal- 
listic-missile system? And who knows 10 
years from now, what new weaponry we 
will have to develop to counter the latest 
Russian and Chinese devices? 

No one knows. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: if all these weapons are built, and 
given to all the nations of the world in 
the name of some insane brand of “se- 
curity,” we will never know true security 


again — if we live to know anything 
again. 

Our Department of Defense is a large, 
powerful organization. It is rich, largely 
due to inadequate investigation of its 
funds both by the budgetary people in 
the administration and the Congress. 
How is the Department of Defense to be 
made more accountable for their action 
and reaction? And secondly, to whom 
should they be responsible? Mistakes are 
costly, and are of particular concern 
when people pay their taxes. They con- 
cern us all, because our dollars might 
better be used to combat the crisis in 
the cities, improve conditions for our 
senior citizens, poor, disabled, and hun- 
gry. We should reflect on what it means 
for 90 percent of Federal research and 
development to be directed to military 
programs. $20 billion is spent on the sci- 
ences while $20 million is spent on the 
axis. Is science really 1000, times more 
important than the arts? 

The U.S. Senate has the opportunity 
to write the answer to the mighty ques- 
tion of man’s control over his machines. 
If we ratify this treaty, perhaps other 
negotiations on arms control will soon 
follow. If arms negotiations proceed, per- 
haps nations will begin to turn away 
from war’s ugly hardware and turn in- 
stead to tools that build. Perhaps, in 
our lifetime, some of the barriers will be 
lowered, and some of the tensions eased. 

The Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty is 
one step toward relieving the insecurity 
which constantly haunts us. Other steps 
have been taken: In 1959, the Antarctic 
Treaty barred nuclear weapons from the 
Antarctic bases. The Test-Ban Treaty of 
1963 prohibited nuclear explosions in the 
atmosphere, in the seas, and in outer 
space. The 1967 treaty governed the ex- 
ploration and use of outer space. Now 
the Nonproliferation Treaty aims at pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The United States has signed this 
treaty. So have the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, and 53 other states. The 
idea of negotiations for nonproliferation 
received the overwhelming support of 
this Senate, when we supported Senator 
Pastor e’s 1966 resolution on nonprolifer- 
ation by a vote of 84 to 0. Nonprolif- 
eration is, and has been, bipartisan, 
international, multilateral, and high on 
the agenda of most peace-loving nations. 

I am sure that there are those who 
would not like the United States to take 
the risk for peace. They would have us 
sit snug and secure, surrounded by mis- 
siles and loaded with enough warheads 
to set off the eclipse. They would even 
have us give these weapons to as many 
other nations as possible, so that they 
will be on our side if the shooting starts. 

There will be no sides if the nuclear 
shooting starts. There will be only the 
empty roar of self-destruction, and the 
whimper of a ruined earth. No postures, 
no flexibility, no alternatives, no policy 
decisions, no mutual interests, no safe- 
guards, no alliances, no obligations, no 
consultations. There will be nothing. 

Last year, the Senate consented to 
the ratification by the President of 15 
treaties, but it did not approve the one 
which the President called at the United 
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Nations, “the most important inljema 
tional agreement in the Held of disirma- 
^nent since the nuclear age began)’ 
i The U.S. Senate has the chaijc 
start down the road to world peace 
history show that America gave thL 
Credible decision not to kings, no! 
ajulers, but to a legislated of coihmon 
tnen: farmers, storekeepers, laW 
workingmen who have the mand4 
act for the common good, 
j Will we act for the common goodf Will 
finally see that the path of nMear 
Weaponry is the path to oblivion? 
laeve that we will, Mr. President, T 
t(he end, I believe in man’s triumph 
Ijds own machinery. We will ratify 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty bet; 
in the name of our children's dream 
must not miss this chance at one 
link in the chain of peace. 

| Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, tfti 
teit of the Nuclear Noi lprolif erjation 
Treaty is good, but the time for its 
^cation is bad. America's stand is f < 

S overeignty of nations, and the trea 
ressly recognizes the territorial i 
rity of nations. Yet before it can be r 
filed, the Soviet has already violated 
integrity of Czechoslovakia. This c 
at a time when the Soviet is openly, , 
pbrting aggression in Vietnam and 
IVpddle East. Our NATO allies are wa 
ihg from the bonds of the alliance 
cause they feel that they cannot ref 
ttie United States to act in their def) 

This treaty would forbid the suppi 
of nuclear weaponry to NATO* 
treaty at this time takes on the ho 
appeasement to the Soviet,, while 
Soviet is on the march. While the S 

I " ises inspection, both Presidents J; 
and Nixon announce that the Ui 
tes will submit to inspection. Wei 
sident Nixon’s trip to repair fi 
i our European allies on the one 
le we tear them down at home. , 
let would cool it in Europe, the 
East, the Far East, if they .would 
to inspection, then I could su 
Nonproliferation Treaty. I bef 
t the Soviet should show good fail 
rided in the treaty in negotiations 
disarmament talks rather than the 
tijiued bad faith so evident. When 
isj done, it will be appropriate for 
Senate to formally ratify. 

:Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 1 1 
given considerable serious deliberate 
the responsibility of my vote on ratifi 
tiyn of the Nuclear Nonproliferat 
Treaty. I have decided to vote for 
fixation. 

(Although I am well aware of so: 
the weaknesses and uncertainties 
girding this treaty, I have concluded 
i actual good points outweigh its 
fitially bad ones. 

know that the treaty does not 
th adequate inspection safegus 
They are in fact vague and uncertain 
even nonexistent. Under the treaty, 
the responsibility of the Internatip: 
Atomic Energy Agency to work out 
arate inspection agreements with 
signatory nation. But we have no 
knowing at this time how safe 
safeguards will be, or how effective. 

Furthermore, we do not know at this 
time what happens if satisfactory inspec- 
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tion agreements cannot be concluded. 
Nor do we know what enforcement pro- 
visions there will be if subsequent in- 
spections reveal a secret violation. 

These are only some of the aspects of 
this treaty that indicate that it rests in 
large part on the good faith of the parties 
concerned. I hojie, and all the world 
hopes, that our tiust will not be abused. 

There are also practical questions 
about the effectiveness of the treaty. 
France and Communist China, both al- 
ready nuclear powers, have indicated 
they do not intend to adhere to the 
treaty in the foreseeable future. There is 
also doubt that the so-called threshold 
countries, which can be expected to soon 
have technological nuclear capabili- 
ties, will sign the treaty, including West 
Germany, India, Israel, and Japan. How- 
ever, these countries are not likely to be 
able to produce both effective nuclear 
weapons and reliable delivery systems 
without substantial assistance from 
either the Soviet Union or the United 
States. Thus, even without the signature 
of the threshold nations, the treaty would 
have the meritorious effect of making nu- 
clear activity for them virtually im- 
possible. 

We have to also recognize the fact 
that the Soviet Union has a long rec- 
ord of violated treaties and broken 
promises. Communist actions of the past 
give the free world good reason to sus- 
pect that the Soviet Union will honor 
solemn international agreements only 
as long as it serves their national goals 
to do so. For this reason, there will have 
to be dependable inspection agreements 
with the signatory nations. These agree- 
ments must be reliable. They must be 
enforceable. 

Mr. President, although I have raised 
some objections and doubts to the treaty, 

I am constrained to support this ratifi- 
cation. No responsible citizen — of the 

free world or of the Communist world 

can fail to be horrified by the prospect 
of nuclear warfare. We must-do every- 
thing possible to keep a nuclear holo- 
caust from being triggered by the mad- 
ness of a two-bit dictator of some small 
and unstable government. We need some 
kind of positive insurance that it will 
not be possible for this to happen in the 
immediate future or at any time in the 
distant future. 

We all know that the danger of ther- 
monuclear warfare increases in direct 
proportion to the number of nations 
that possess a destructive nuclear force. 
It is to the advantage of the Soviet Union 
as well as the United States to act now 
to restrict the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. It is to the advantage of people 
everywhere to prevent a nuclear war in 
which all the world would lose. 

If both the letter and the spirit of 
this treaty are strictly adhered to, then 
we will have taken an important step 
toward preserving nuclear sanity in a 
very troubled world. 

We cannot expect too much of this 
treaty. But it can be regarded as an 
act of good faith, on our part and I 
hope on the part of all the signatory 
nations, particularly the Soviet Union, 
that will bring us closer to the strength- 
ening and preservation of world peace. 


March 13, 1969- 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Senate is once again called on to give 
its advice and consent to a treaty that 
could potentially have a profound effect 
on the survival of mankind. 

The principal provisions of the Treaty 
on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons may be summarized as follows: 

First. Prohibit nuclear weapon states 
from transferring to any recipient nu- 
clear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or control over them; 

Second. Prohibit nuclear weapon 
states from helping nonnuclear weapon 
nations to develop their own nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive de- 
vices; 

Third. Prohibit nonnuclear weapon 
states from receiving nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices or from 
manufacturing their own; 

Fourth. Provide for effective safe- 
guards on the peaceful nuclear activities 
of nonnuclear weapon states to assure 
that no nuclear materials are diverted to 
nuclear weapons; 

Fifth. Encourage cooperation between 
nuclear and nonnuclear weapon nations 
to insure that all will benefit from the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy; and 
Sixth. Affirm the responsibility of the 
nuclear weapon states to strive for ef- 
fective measures to end the nuclear arms 
race and promote disarmament. 

Ever since the Nonproliferation Treaty 
was signed on July X, 1$68, I have been 
reading and studying the statements and 
testimony of our country’s leading dip- 
lomats, military leaders, civilian advis- 
ers, and concerned citizens. 

I have scrutinized and examined with 
great care the extensive testimony that 
was given before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in 1866, and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1968 
and 1969. I am also well aware of the 
views of some members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, which ex- 
amined the treaty in closed session this 
year. I have read and studied the state- 
ments of former President Johnson and 
President Nixon, and have followed the 
speeches made by my colleagues on the 
Senate floor. 

I withheld final judgment on this issue 
until I had an opportunity to study and 
analyze closely all the evidence and all 
the views of our country’s most knowl- 
edgeable persons. Because the ratification 
or rejection of this treaty could have 
considerable repercussions for the future 
of our Nation and our civilization, I 
wanted to be sure that when I cast my 
vote I would have considered and 
weighed all the possible arguments for 
and against the treaty. 

In arriving at my decision I have been 
impelled by one overriding consideration 
and one consideration only: Is this treaty 
in the best interests of America? 

Many factors — security, diplomatic, 

military, political, historic, and others 

are relevant in deciding what constituted 
the best interests of our country After 
evaluating each of these factors, after 
weighing their relative importance and 
all the pros and cons, I concluded that 
ratification of the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons is in- 
deed in the best interests of our country. 
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For -this reason, and for reasons which 
I shall subsequently outline, I shall vote 
for ratification. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS LEADING TO NUCLEAR 

nonproliferation treaty 

Mr. President, the first effort to bring 
the atom under effective international 
control took place in Washington, D.C., 
on November 15, 1945— at a time when 
the United States alone possessed a nu- 
clear weapon. On that date the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Can- 
ada declared their willingness to join 
with other nations in sharing, on a recip- 
rocal basis, information on nuclear en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes. 

During that period, important pro- 
posals concerning the international Con- 
trol of nuclear energy were presented to 
the United Nations by Bernard Baruch — 
in 1946. The Baruch plan, as the Ameri- 
can proposals came to be known, contem- 
plated the establishment of an Inter- 
national Atomic Development Authority, 
whose functions would include the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Control or ownership of all 
nuclear energy activities potentially 
dangerous to world security; 

Second. Control, inspection, and 
licensing of all other nuclear activities; 

Third. Promotion of the beneficial 
energy; and 

. Fourth. Control of nuclear raw ma- 
terials and primary nuclear production 
plants. 

Under the Baruch plan, the manufac- 
ture of nuclear weapons would have 
ceased, all existing weapons would have 
been destroyed as weapons and the use- 
ful nuclear material transferred to the 
international agency for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

Tills very generous offer by the United 
States, if accepted and universally ad- 
hered to, would have meant the removal 
of the threat of nuclear weapons at the 
very outset. It would have allowed all na- 
tions of the world to enter the nuclear 
age in a joint and peaceful endeavor. 

Unfortunately, international experi- 
ence with the atom was limited in 1946. 
No agreement was reached because, in 
large part, the Soviet Union refused to 
agree. 

Although no international agreement 
was reached, the U.S. Congress enacted 
the McMahon Act of 1946, prohibiting 
the Government from proliferating nu- 
clear weaponry know-how to any other 
country. The McMahon Act subsequently 
was incorporated in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. 

Thus, the United States unilaterally 
acted to prevent the spread of nuclear 
armaments, and has been in the forefront 
of this effort ever since that period. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE 

Mr. President, by the early 1950’s it 
had become apparent that the United 
States no longer possessed a monopoly 
on nuclear technology, either for military 
or peaceful purposes. Several countries, 
especially the Soviet Union, had devel- 
oped substantial nuclear programs of 
their own. However, these technological 
advancements were not accompanied by 
programs in the field of arms control or 
disarmament through negotiations with 
the United Nations. 


The ominous consequences of an im- 
passe on nuclear arms control led the 
Eisenhower administration to place a 
new and constructive proposal before 
the world. It was called the atoms for 
peace program, which was enacted by 
Congress in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

Under this atoms for peace program, 
the Atomic Energy Commission launched 
a significant research and development 
program devoted to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 

The United States has provided many 
nations with nuclear reactors to be used 
for peaceful purposes. 

As a part of this program, we developed 
a system of safeguards to insure that the 
reactors would not be used for the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. These safe- 
guards consisted of a system of controls, 
including inspections, designed to inhibit 
or detect the diversion to military pur- 
poses of materials committed to the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy. 

The second effort to bring the atom 
under effective international control 
came in 1956. 

Recognizing that the maximum effect 
of safeguards could be achieved only If 
they were carried out by an international 
organization with broad political mem- 
bership, we led the fight to establish the 
International Atomic Energy Agency — 
IAEA — as an agency of the United Na- 
tions. As a result of steady progress 
through the years, the IAEA now has in 
operation an effective safeguard system 
that is suitable for application to a wide 
variety of peaceful nuclear activities. 
This is the Agency that will be charged 
with the responsibility for safeguards un- 
der the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

The third effort to control the atom 
came 7 years later, in 1963, after ac- 
celerated nuclear weapons competition 
and testing, with its accompanying nu- 
clear fallout, had posed continuing and 
direct threats to international health and 
security. 

In that year agreement finally was 
reached on the first major nuclear arms 
control measure — the Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty — a treaty which I 
strongly supported and which was rati- 
fied by an overwhelming margin. 

That treaty has effectively slowed the 
development of nuclear weapons. But it 
has not halted it. 

A fourth effort is now being made to 
bring the destructive power of the atom 
under additional international control — 
through the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
While the Limited Test Ban Treaty gave 
mankind a greater margin of security, 
the spread of nuclear weapons to addi- 
tional countries could vastly enlarge the 
danger of a general nuclear holocaust. 
Adoption of the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
I believe, could significantly reduce the 
danger. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF an IDEA 

Former Secretary of State Dulles 
plainly explained the motivation behind 
American nonproliferation policy in 1957 
when he said: 

Already large nuclear weapons are so plen- 
tiful that their use in general war could 
threaten life anywhere on the glohe. As 
matters are going the time will come when 
the pettiest and most irresponsible dictator 


could get hold of weapons with which to 
threaten Immense harm. . . . 

The Eisenhower administration con- 
cluded that, since we did not propose to 
proliferate, our interests would be served 
by securing the following pledges: First, 
a promise from the Soviet Union to re- 
frain from doing so; and, second, an 
agreement from nonnuclear powers not 
to acquire nuclear weapons from any 
source. 

These two provisions form the back- 
bone of the present Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

On June 15, 1965, the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission passed a reso- 
lution by an overwhelming vote — 83 to 
1 with 18 abstentions— urging that the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee — ENDC — reconvene without delay 
and give priority attention to a treaty to 
prevent the further spread of nuclear 
weapons. The ENDC was an organization 
first convened at Geneva on March 14, 
1962, and whose members were four 
Western allies — the United States, 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Italy— 
France, which is a member but has de- 
clined to participate; five Communist 
nations — U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Rumania — and eight 
others — Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and the United 
Arab Republic. 

On May 17, 1966, the Senate by unani- 
mous vote — 84 to 0— adopted Senate Res- 
olution 179, commending the President's 
“serious and urgent efforts to negotiate 
international agreements limiting the 
(spread of nuclear weapons’* and sup- 
porting additional efforts “in the interest 
of peace for the solution of nuclear pro- 
liferation problems.” I cosponsored that 
resolution. 

Intensive negotiations on a draft 
treaty began in early 1964 and continued 
for nearly 4 years at the ENDC. Then on 
March 11, 1968, the Cochairmen of the 
ENDC presented the draft to the U.N. 
General Assembly. After considerable de- 
bate in the Assembly, a final draft was 
presented by the United States and the 
Soviet Union on May 31. On June 12 a 
resolution commending the treaty draft 
was adopted by the General Assembly by 
a vote of 95 to 4, with 21 abstentions. 

PROVISIONS OF THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 

Mr. President, the treaty before us 
contains a preamble and 11 articles. The 
preamble is a general statement of the 
principles upon which the treaty is based. 
It declares that the spread of nuclear 
weapons would seriously enhance the 
danger of nuclear war, and that the 
benefits of peaceful applications of nu- 
clear technology should be available to 
all parties to the treaty. 

The essence of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty is found in articles I and II. In 
article I the nuclear powers are obliged 
not to transfer to any recipient what- 
soever nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices or control over such 
weapons or explosive devices directly, or 
indirectly and not to assist, encourage, 
or induce any nonnuclear state to man- 
ufacture or acquire nuclear weapons. 

Article n provides that the nonnuclear 
countries are obliged not to receive nu- 
clear weapons or control over them. 
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; They are also forbidden from manufac- 
turing nuclear weapons or receiving as- 
! sistance in their manufacture, j ] ; 

! Article III contains the inspection pro- 
| visions. The nonnuclear powers agree to 
| accept safeguards on all sources [of fls- 
' sionable material being used in j peace- 
I ful nuclear activities in their territory 
| with a view to verifying that thej jnate- 
; rial is not being diverted to weapons. 

Article IV reaffirms that all patties to 
i the treaty have the right bo develop, re- 
; search, production, and use of nuclear 
| energy for peaceful purpose. j 

Under article V each party undertakes 
i to insure that the potential benefits: from 
! the peaceful applications of nuclear ex- 
| plosions will be made available to all sig- 
| natories on a nondiscrirninatoryl basis. 

; The cost will be as lo# as possible and 
j will exclude any charge for research and 
' development. 

| Article VI imposes an obligation oh the 
: nuclear powers to pursue negotiations re- 
lating to the cessation of the r.uelear 
| anus race and to nuclear disarm a: tiient. 

Article VU allows any group ofj states 
jto “conclude regional treaties ini order 
to assure the total absence of nuclear 
weapons in their respective territories.” 

Articles VIII, IX, X, and XI deal with 
the procedural aspects of the treaty — 

| that is, amending, ratifying, andj with- 
! drawing. j • 

TT.N. SECURITY COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION ON 
SECUITY ASSURANCES 

In addition to these provisions, a 
| United Nations Security Council resolu- 
tion must be considered in the light of 
! the Nonproliferation Treaty. j : 

During the course of negotiations on 
the treaty, several nonnuclear rations 
expressed the concern that if they signed 
the treaty — and thus renounced any 
'right to acquire nuclear weapons- -fthey 
would be defenseless against the threats 
or actual aggression by nations wh^ch did 
have nuclear weapons. 

Because the treaty does not provide 
for such eventualities, the U.N. security 
Council adopted a resolution on Joie 19, 
1968 by a vote of 10- to 0, with the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain 
voting for it. This resolution provides as 
follows : 

* * * any state which commits aggression 
accompanied by use of nuclear weapons or 
which threatens such agression must be 
aware that its actions are to be countered 
effectively by measures to be taken in t.ocord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter to 
suppress the aggression or remove the threat 
|of aggression. 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union made sepa- 
rate but identical statements affi rming 
their intention as permanent members 
% o seek immediately Security Council ac- 
tion to provide assistance to any] non- 
nuclear party to the treaty which] Was 
a victim of an act of aggression) with 
nuclear weapons. 

I In its unanimous report, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pointed out 
that it did not consider the Security 
Council Resolution as an integral part 
bf the Nonproliferation Treaty ; irideed, 
the Committee wished to make it “unmis- 
takably clear” that support of the treaty 
■is in no way to be construed as approval 


of the security guarantee measures em- 
bodied in the U:aited Nations resolution 
or the supporting U.S. declaration.” 

Thus, while the Committee strongly af- 
firmed its support of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty itself, it did not consider the 
U.N. resolution and the supporting U.S. 
declaration as establishing any new com- 
mitments on the part of the United 
States. In the event that the United 
States contemplates any action pursuant 
to the U.N. resolution and the supporting 
U.S. declaration “such action can only 
be taken with due regard to proper con- 
stitutional processes.” 

Mr. President, I support this position 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
agree that the Constitution requires the 
advice and consent of the Senate before 
any action may be taken under the U.N. 
resolution. 

As of March II, 1969, 87 nations had 
signed the Nonproliferation Treaty, and 
ten had ratified it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of the 87 signatories of 
the treaty, including the 10 which have 
ratified it, be included as a part of my 
remarks at the conclusion of my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

HOW MUCH OF A DANGER IS THE PROLIFERA- 
TION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS? 

Mr. FONG. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, in its months of painstaking 
study, examined carefully the ominous 
threat of nuclear proliferation. 

Five countries have nucljgar weapons 
today: The United States, which ex- 
ploded its first nuclear device on July 
16, 1945, and lad a monopoly for 4 
years ; the Soviet- Union, whose first test 
was conducted August 29, 1949; Great 
Britain, which conducted its first ex- 
plosion on October 3, 1962; France, 
which exploded its first nuclear device 
on February 13, 1960; and Communist 
China, which detonated its first nuclear 
* device on October 16, 1964. 

No other country has announced plans 
to produce atomic weapons, but the 
spread of advanced nuclear technology 
has made plain i;hat the list could eas- 
ily be tripled over the next 10 years. As 
former Secretary of Defense McNamara 
said: 

. . . there are at least, three nations today 
which if they decided to proceed to develop 
a nuclear weapon could detonate a nuclear 
device in from six to 18 or 24 months, and 
there will be many more in the future. I will 
say that within the next 10 years, 7 to 10 
nations would fall into the category that I 
call threshold nations, meaning by that 
nations which have within their power, by 
applying their own technology and their 
own economic resources, the capability to 
develop nuclear wee, pons. 

In the absence of a nonproliferation 
treaty many other countries would likely 
follow in close pursuit. In addition, 
there are more than 40 countries with 
nuclear reactors which produce as a by- 
product plutonium, a principal compon- 
ent pf nuclear weapons. 

The next few years will see the number 
of reactors and the amount of plutonium 
produced, around the world. Increase 


dramatically. A typical modem power 
reactor produces, in tho neighborhood of 
one hundred kilograms of plutonium per 
year. Even nuclear reactors used only 
for research purposes can produce as 
much as 5 kilograms of plutonium a 
year. 

Five to ten kilograms of plutonium 
is the estimated amount necessary for 
one atomic bomb. Eleven of the forty 
countries having nuclear reactors now 
have civil power reactors which can pro- 
duce much larger quantities. 

A memorandum from the Atomic 
Energy Commission has stated: 

The resources necessary for the manufac- 
ture of a few rudimentary nuclear weapons 
are within the means of many nations. The 
essentials are a cadre of trained personnel, 
uranium, and an industrial base adequate to 
permit the construction of a nuclear reactor 
and auxiliary facilities large enough to pro- 
vide the necessary quantities of plutonium. 
Thus many nations possess resources suffi- 
cient to undertake, without special outside 
assistance, to manufacture a few rudi- 
mentary nuclear weapons, given the national 
will to do so and the readiness, in some 
cases, to forego the benefits from the en- 
deavors to which those resources might 
otherwise be applied. The time required 
would vary among the group of countries, 
and for those which have only the mini- 
mum resources, the time might be ten years 
or more. 

At the upper end of the scale,, highly in- 
dustrialized nations, with substantial na- 
tional income, large numbers of trained 
scientific, technical and managerial person- 
nel and a reasonably available source of 
uranium could become capable of manufac- 
turing a few rudimentary nuclear weap- 
ons. ... 

Among those non-nuclear-weapon coun- 
tries whose industrial economies are prob- 
ably adequate to support a program for the 
manufacture of a sizeable number of rea- 
sonably sophisticated nuclear weapons and 
systems for their delivery, within five to ten 
years from a national decision to do so, are 
those such as Australia, Canada, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and Sweden. Those states whose re- 
sources are somewhat more limited, and 
might therefore take somewhat longer to 
reach that level of numbers or types of 
weapons systems, could include Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Israel, Netherlands, Paki- 
stan, Poland, South Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia. 

Underlying the Nonproliferation Treaty 
is the premise that the larger the num- 
ber of countries that possess nuclear 
weapons, the greater becomes the dan- 
ger of nuclear war. The possibility of 
nuclear war beginning by accident or 
miscalculation will multiply with each 
addition to the current number of nu- 
clear powers, particularly since few oth- 
er nations will have the resources to de- 
vote to safety precautions such as those 
devised by our own country. 

Moreover, with proliferation the dan- 
ger increases that nuclear weapons will 
fall under the control of irresponsible 
persons or governments who might 
deliberately initiate a nuclear war with- 
out regard to its consequences. 

As former Secretary of State Christian 
Herter has said: 

The more nations that have the power to 
trigger off a nuclear war* the greater the 
chance that some nation might use this 
power in haste or blind folly. 
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In view of all these facts I have been 
citing, it would seem quite unreasonable 
to me that critics of the treaty would 
continue to argue that the dangers of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons have 
been greatly exaggerated. 

It is very clear to me thafc the facts 
speak otherwise. 

CAN THE TREATY PREVENT THE SPREAD OP 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS? 

Some opponents of the treaty feel that 
the spread of nuclear weapons is in- 
evitable and will not be stopped by a non- 
proliferation treaty. They point to the 
fact that some of the nonnuclear powers 
who are most likely to build nuclear 
weapons have not signed and that until 
it is ratified by all the important non- 
nuclear weapon countries, the treaty will 
be meaningless. 

In addition, two of the nuclear powers, 
Prance and Communist China, have in- 
dicated that they will not sign the 
treaty. 

As one critic has written: 

The . . . most important reason why the 
treaty can be expected to fail is that, for at 
least a few of the more important non-nu- 
clear countries in the next ten years, the 
motivations for building these weapons are 
not going to be eliminated, reduced, subli- 
mated, bought off, altered by ingenious argu- 
ment, or provided for by other means. (David 
A. Robison, Learning to live with nuclear 
spread, Air Force and Space Digest, August, 
1966; pp. 53-63.) 

These shortcomings, the opponents 
contend, will render the treaty ineffec- 
tive. 

On the other hand, those in favor of 
the treaty believe that ratification is a 
step in the right direction. The treaty 
represents, first of all, a formal mutual 
commitment by the two nuclear giants 
not to distribute nuclear weapons or to 
assist other nations in manufacturing 
them. 

Without the assistance of the two super 
nuclear powers, the achievement of a 
significant nuclear capability by any 
other country would be much more diffi- 
cult. Proponents point out that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has resulted in a large 
measure of agreement on a treaty. 

While putting considerable pressure on 
the nonnuclear powers to become parties 
to the treaty, ratification would also 
relieve some of the pressures which 
would otherwise push nations to becom- 
ing nuclear powers. 

For example, suspicion that one side 
may be acquiring nuclear weapons may 
make similar acquisition seem impera- 
tive to the other side. 

Pressures to enhance status and 
prestige through the possession of nu- 
clear weapons would also be reduced by 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

Though the absence of signatures of 
Some of the nuclear powers or powers- 
to-be undoubtedly would affect the effec- 
tiveness of the treaty, it would be only 
in degree. The main purpose of the 
treaty^-to prevent the widespread pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons — will still 
be preserved. 

The 1963 Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, to which neither Communist 
China nor France is a signatory, is con- 
siderably better than no treaty at all. So 


also is the Nonproliferation Treaty, ad- 
hered to initially by the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
by the principal nonnuclear countries — 
even without the signature of either 
Peking or Paris. 

Despite the absence of Communist 
China and France, as a representative of 
Mexico at the ENDC has said: 

Unless a radical change comes about in the 
international situation, either the nonpro- 
liferation treaty will be concluded with all 
Its limitations and inevitable shortcomings, 
or all reasonable possibility of stopping the 
arms race and making progress towards gen- 
eral and complete disarmament will be re- 
moved forever. The nonproliferation treaty 
is only one step on the long road to disarma- 
ment. But it is a necessary step. If it is not 
taken, this road will not be travelled. And if 
it is not taken soon, within a short time this 
road will be closed. (Mr. J. Chastaneda, June 
13, 1967, ENDC/PV 304, pp. 4^5) 

THE EFFECT OF THE TREATY ON NATO 

Some critics of the treaty claim that it 
will weaken the strength and durability 
of NATO. They feel that the treaty would 
inhibit the military growth of our allies 
and make them forever dependent on the 
nuclear capability of the United States, 
or, to a lesser extent, Britain and France. 

These critics claim that many Euro- 
peans who favor a strong Atlantic Alli- 
ance would like to replace European 
military dependence on the United 
States with a true partnership based 
upon the interdependence of a powerful 
United Europe and a powerful United 
States. East-West agreement on nuclear 
nonproliferation would render the con- 
cept of interdependence meaningless. 

Partnership, they argue, implies the 
creation of a European deterrent inde- 
pendent of the American deterrent, yet 
closely connected with it. The prospects 
for creating a European nuclear deter- 
rent are now slim. A nonproliferation 
treaty might eliminate any future pos- 
sibility of such a development. 

Other opponents feel that the treaty 
will alter the strategic balance in Europe 
in favor of Russia and the Communist 
bloc nations. The prospect of a Western 
European nuclear deterrent will be de- 
creased, but the military situation in 
Eastern Europe will not be affected at 
all. 

In addition, they contend, the treaty 
can foster a false sense of security by 
lulling the West into forgetting the dan- 
gers of Soviet or Soviet-bloc aggression. 

On the other hand, proponents view 
the treaty as furthering the ultimate ob- 
jectives of NATO, which are to preserve 
peace and security. They argue that the 
achievement of these goals is not incom- 
patible with those of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

Secretary of State Rogers, Secretary of 
Defense Laird, and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, 
testifying to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, have all reiterated the statements 
made by the previous administration 
that the treaty is consistent with the best 
interests of NATO. 

They all agreed with former Secretary 
of State Rusk, who assured members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee: 

The treaty does not, for example, affect 
the deployment of U.S.-owned and controlled 
nuclear weapons on the territory of our allies 


and the existing arrangements under which 
those weapons are present. It does not affect 
the closest consultation in the Nuclear Com- 
mittee of NATO on all of the problems of 
strategy and the decisions which have to 
be made in that field. It does not, of course, 
apply to a situation of war. 

He further stated that this treaty will 
enhance the security of NATO because 
the members of NATO, too, have an in- 
terest in the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Moreover, the treaty would not pro- 
hibit progress- toward military integra- 
tion in Western Europe that did not in- 
volve a transfer of nuclear weapons or 
control over them. Progress could be 
made, for example, on integrating con- 
ventional forces, establishing a common 
alert warning system, a common logistics 
system, further integration of communi- 
cations, and air defense. 

And the treaty does not prohibit a 
truly unified Europe from succeeding to 
the other nuclear assets of a former na- 
tional component — such as Britain or 
France. 

Another important point that propo- 
nents make is that the United States 
would not relinquish control over its nu- 
clear weapons to a nonnuclear country, 
anyway — whether or not there was a 
Nonproliferation Treaty. This is because 
section 92 of the Atomic Energy Act al- 
ready prohibits the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to another nation; thus, they 
say, the treaty does not prohibit the 
United States from doing anything that 
was not already prohibited by its own 
legislation. 

It is true that this law can be amended 
or repealed by the Congress and the Pres- 
ident. By ratifying the treaty, however, 
we will be forgoing the exercise of this 
option, and thereby forgo the possibil- 
ity of assisting any of our allies to de- 
velop nuclear arms. 

Nonetheless, as the Foreign Relations 
Committee report on the treaty points 
. out, the possible future costs of re- 
nouncing this option are overshadowed 
by the major step the treaty takes in the 
direction of controlling the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

SHOULD THE TREATY EE RATIFIED NOW, IN VIEW 
OF THE INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA? 

Critics of the treaty have also raised 
the question of timing. They argue that, 
in view of the Soviet Union’s invasion 
and occupation of Czechoslovakia last 
August, this is not the time to ratify the 
treaty. 

And if the Russians are so indifferent 
to their international obligations and so 
callous in disregarding world opinion, 
why should they respect the Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty? 

Supporters of the treaty, on the other 
hand, have argued that while the Soviet 
actions are inexcusable and regrettable, 
the treaty is of such importance as a 
potential barrier to the further spread of 
nuclear weapons, that any additional de- 
lay would be unwise and inadvisable. 
Since both the Soviet Union and the 
United States find the treaty to their 
mutual advantage, both countries can be 
expected diligently to support and en- 
force its provisions. Further delay by the 
Senate will not penalize the Soviets for 
their invasion of Czechoslovakia so much 
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^ it will harm our own self -interest and 
at of the rest of the world in our race 
Against time to prevent further nuclear 
proliferation. 

Political scientists point out that 
treaties between sovereign governments 
pre negotiated on the basis of mutual 
^elf-interest, not as rewards for good 
conduct or as evidence of good faith, 
there is wide agreement that there are a 
dumber of areas in which the interests of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
Coincide. 

i Examples of such areas of mutual 
self-interest are those embodied in the 
limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the 
Treaty on Outer Space, and now , the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons. Each of these agreements 
either has built-in safeguards or isj self- 
enforcing. 

I * a safeguard against unscru] 
ies to the Nonproliferation 
ile X provides a party the 
draw if it decides that extraon 
,ts, related to the subject mati 
treaty, have jeopardized Its national 
rests. A withdrawing state must only 
3 months’ notice to the other parties 
the Security Council, 
re Soviet Union will take any action 
ssary to insure its own security and 
rests. They demonstrated th| 
r invasion and occupation of Czpcho 
ikia. 

! By their active participation in hego- 
tjiating, drafting, and then signing the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, Soviets 
demonstrated that they deem the ttreaty 
tjo be in their self-interest. 

I The very same holds true foi} 
United States, which also was in the 
front of consummating provisions pf the 
treaty. 

Neither superpower wants nuclear 
war; both are determined to do 
utmost to avoid it. 
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! As between themselves, they 
that neither can attack the other wi 
being itself destroyed. They do not 
others to start nuclear conflicts, be 
they fear these would be likely to s] 
dnd involve the entire world — inclt< 
themselves. 

| Thus, the interests of the nuclear 
eirs and those of all other nations i 
same: to avoid the horror of a n 1 
Conflagration. 
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HOW WOULD THE TREATY AFFECT PEACEFUL 
NUCLEAR TECHNQLCGY? 


W' 


One of the major concerns of 
qf the nonnuclear nations is their 
that the treaty’s provisions conce: 
peaceful nuclear technology will 
them in a permanent position of infp] 
lfcy in this area, as well as nuclear 
ons technology. 

| But proponents of the treaty 
that the nonnuclear nations will 
ht by these provisions: first, in th^ 
fpregoing the tremendous costs 
search, develop, and manufacture 
clear weapons, the nonnuclear stated 
be able to devote more of their reso 
to and concentrate their elforts 
development of peaceful uses of nu 
ehergy; and second, in that the 
will alleviate any fear that any exc 
o|f information, material, and tech 
ojgy might be used for weapons pu: 
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Some persons in this country have ex- 
pressed the fear that the United States 
will undertake an open-ended commit- 
ment to all non -nuclear- weapons nations 
on a nondiscriminatory basis and at a 
charge as low as possible. They point out 
that this commitment suggests the 
United States would provide its services 
to any party, regardless of its relation- 
ship to this country, and without regard 
to the importance of these projects to 
American Interests abroad. 

These persons also have objected to 
the United States undertaking nuclear 
engineering proj ects throughout the 
world with the American taxpayer pay- 
ing the major cost. 

In testimony before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Dr. Glenn Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, pointed out that the treaty does 
not contain any commitment on the part 
of the United States to support or provide 
peaceful nuclear technology or services 
indiscriminately to any nation. Only if it 
were deemed to be in the national inter- 
est would we do so. 

Moreover, Dr. Seaborg pointed out 
that the American taxpayer will incur no 
greater expenses in the field of peaceful 
nuclear explosion services as a result of 
the treaty than he would without it. In 
fact, he said, we plan to make these serv- 
ices available on a commercial basis to 
the nonnuclear nations who are signa- 
tories to the treaty. 

DOES THE TREATY PROVIDE FOR ADEQUATE 
INSPECTION? 

American officials who negotiated the 
Nonproliferation Treaty look on its in- 
spection provisions, embodied in article 
IH, as a means of moving closer toward 
an objective for which the United States 
has long been working — the international 
inspection of all peaceful nuclear 
activities. 

In each and every instance that the 
United States has furnished nuclear as- 
sistance to other countries to develop 
peaceful uses of the atom, we have in- 
sisted on a safeguards and inspection sys- 
tem as a precondition. 

However, the United States no longer is 
the only country able to furnish such 
assistance; and as an increasing number 
of countries begin to sell reactors in the 
international market, the United States 
will no longer be able to assure that such 
nuclear materials will be under some 
kind of safeguards system. 

Proponents contend that article IH of 
the treaty will provide a method of get- 
ting all the peaceful nuclear activities 
of nonnuclear states under inspection, 
whether or not they receive American 
assistance; the treaty requires that all 
nonnuclear countries which become par- 
ties must agree to inspection arrange- 
ments under the IAEA, and they have 
180 days to begin and 18 months to con- 
clude negotiations of such arrangements. 

The IAEA has already gained consider- 
able experience in, applying safeguards 
for the peaceful u>es of nuclear energy, 
and U.S. officials believe it will be capable 
of carrying out the safeguards envisioned 
in the treaty— although its staff will have 
to be expanded to meet the added work- 
load. 

Basically these safeguards would con- 


sist of periodic inspections by the IAEA 
to verify a nation’s accounting of the 
quantity and location of all nuclear ma- 
terial being used or stored by it. 

The development of the IAEA as an 
international body responsible for and 
capable of promoting and safeguarding 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy has 
long been an objective of American 
policy. The Agency originated as a result 
of the atoms-for-peace proposal made by 
President Eisenhower in 1953. 

In recent years, the United States has 
begun to designate the IAEA to carry 
out inspection of nuclear assistance it 
has provided to some 30 countries under 
bilateral agreements. We have already 
relied to a great extent on the IAEA safe- 
guards system. Thus, the IAEA is an 
on-going organization with substantial 
experience to build on. : 

The Agency has demonstrated that 
the techniques of international inspec- 
tion are feasible, effective, and are not 
considered an invasion of national 
sovereignty. 

Some critics have objected to the fact 
that while President Nixon has endorsed 
a commitment made by former President 
Johnson — to permit IAEA inspection of 
all nuclear activities in the country ex- 
cept those related to national security — 
the treaty does not require similar in- 
spection in the Soviet Union. They con- 
tend that this is a concession to Russia. 

Proponents reply that the treaty — 
which does not require inspection in any 
nuclear- weapon country which is a sig- 
natory, including the United States and 
the U.S.S.R.— is nqt a concession to the 
Soviet Union. The main objective of this 
treaty, they maintain, is Jo prevent non- 
nuclear weapon countries from acquiring 
nuclear weapons — not to limit the right 
or capacity of any present nuclear 
power to produce more nuclear weapons. 

Inspection of the Soviet Union, then, is 
not necessary to the purpose of the 
treaty. 

Another abjection lodged by opponents 
of the treaty is that it dqes not spell out 
the inspection arrangements; they say 
that the pledge to conclude a safeguards 
arrangement leaves the Inspection to be 
agreed upon vague and uncertain. 

But those supporting the treaty point 
out that article m does indeed set 
standards for the Safeguards to be ap- 
plied — those set forth in the Statute of 
International Atomic Energy, and in the 
Agency’s safeguards system. 

Even with the successful application of 
inspection procedures by the IAEA on 
declared peaceful nuclear activities, 
critics contend that it would still be pos- 
sible for a nation secretly to manufac- 
ture nuclear weapons. A nation intend- 
ing secretly to produce" nuclear arms 
could have some fissionable material 
hidden prior to the inauguration of the 
system; it could secretly "build entirely 
separate facilities for nuclear arms pro- 
duction. 

Such separate facilities could not be 
detected without general inspection of 
the entire country, and no feasible way 
has yet been found to detect hidden 
stockpiles of fissionable material. 

The Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port takes the view that no inspection 
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system acceptable at the present time 
would be completely foolproof. But 
coupled with the observations and 
sources available to the diplomatic, mili- 
tary, commercial, and intelligence com- 
munities, the inspection system contem- 
plated in the Nonproliferation Treaty 
would be adequate. 

The main effectiveness of the treaty, 
according to the committee report, con- 
sists of the declaration of intention. If a 
nation wishes to become a nuclear power, 
it would either not sign the treaty or 
withdraw from it, rather than attempt to 
avoid it clandestinely. 

To quote the report : 

Admittedly, the Implementation of the 
treaty raises uncertainties. The reliability 
and thereby the credibility of international 
Safeguards systems is still to be determined. 
No completely satisfactory answer was given 
the committee on the effectiveness of the 
safeguards systems envisioned under the 
treaty. Moreover, the committee was not 
given a completely satisfactory answer as to 
what the signatory nations will do if the 
International Atomic Energy Agency fails to 
work out mutually satisfactory agreements 
with individual states or associations of 
States within the time prescribed by the 
treaty. The committee hopes that the opti- 
mism of the administration will be borne out 
and that successful agreements with the 
IAEA will be concluded without difficulty or 
delay. Nevertheless, the committee notes that 
the Euratom States have unanimously agreed 
that the treaty will only be ratified after a 
satisfactory verification agreement has been 
reached between Euratom and the IAEA. 

The committee is fully aware of the po- 
tential problems in the safeguards held. But 
it is equally convinced that when the pos- 
sible problems in reaching satisfactory safe- 
guards agreements are carefully weighed 
against the potential for a worldwide manda- 
tory safeguards system, the comparison ar- 
gues strongly in favor of the present lan- 
guage of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I am fully cognizant of 
the shortcomings of the safeguards pro- 
visions of the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

But in weighing the problems inherent 
in article HI as against the possibilities 
for the eventual formulation of a more 
effective and comprehensive safeguards 
system, I am inclined to go along with 
the committee. 

the nonproliferation treaty is another 

TENTATIVE STEP TOWARD PEACE 

Mr. President, the ultimate and guid- 
ing question to be asked, after thoroughly 
and carefully studying all of the pros and 
cons, all of the relevant factors, all of the 
limitations inherent in the treaty, is: 
Does the Treaty on the Nonproliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons serve the best inter- 
ests of the United States of America? 

After many months of careful analysis 
and review of all of these issues, I am 
satisfied that it does. 

I have no illusions that the treaty is a 
panacea to all the problems of nuclear 
proliferation. It will not solve all the 
problems resulting from the wide prev- 
alence of nuclear armaments. 

It does not affect in any way the exist- 
ing arsenals or the continued develop- 
ment and production of nuclear arms in 
the five nuclear powers. 

Nbr will it patch up American-Soviet 
differences, end the threat of Communist 
aggression, and usher in a new era of 
peace. 


However, the weight of military and 
diplomatic authority, balancing the risks 
against the benefits to be gained from the 
treaty, does favor ratification. 

During the course of the extensive 
hearings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, was 
asked whether the view of the Joint 
Chiefs was fully considered while the 
treaty was being negotiated and drafted; 
he was asked whether the treaty fully 
protects our national security interests. 

General Wheeler responded: 

At the initiation of treaty discussions, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff formulated certain prin- 
ciples relating to national security that 
should not be violated by such a treaty. First, 
we believe that any international agreement 
on the control of nuclear weapons must not 
operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States and our allies. Secondly, it must not 
disrupt any existing defense alliances in 
which the United States is pledged to assist 
in protecting the political independence and 
territorial integrity of other nations. These 
principles have been observed. 

General Wheeler assured the commit- 
tee that every proposal made by the 
Joint Chiefs affecting the treaty was 
adopted. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, he testified, 
unanimously supported the treaty. 

Our Nation’s Commander in Chief, 
President Nixon, deems the treaty to be 
in the interest of the United States and 
has urged ratification. 

Former President Johnson took a simi- 
lar stand. 

So have the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, both past and present. 

I am quite fully aware of all of the un- 
certainties which have been thoroughly 
discussed in the many studies I have read 
and in the very complete hearing rec-~ 
ord compiled by the committee in the 
3 years it has been investigating nuclear 
nonproliferation — in 1966, 1967, and 

1969. 

However, I am also fully cognizant of 
the fact that this treaty represents an 
extremely important development in our 
constant effort to resolve a dilemma — 
making available to all mankind the ben- 
efits of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, while minimizing the risks of 
proliferating nuclear weapons. 

The coming decade is likely to be a 
crucial one in determining whether or 
not nuclear weapons will spread uncon- 
trollably beyond the borders of the pres- 
ent five nuclear powers. 

The acquisition of nuclear armaments 
by additional countries would seriously 
hinder the efforts of the United States, 
through the United Nations and in con- 
cert with many other countries, to begin 
to establish a stable and enduring world 
peace. 

Without a doubt, the uncontrolled pro- 
liferation of nuclear weaponry would 
make local conflicts far greater threats 
to igniting a spark that would lead to a 
worldwide conflagration. 

Amid the tensions, the strife, the 
struggle, and the sorrow of the tense and 
trymg nuclear age, the Nonproliferation 
Treaty represents, to me, strong evidence 
that men of many nations have not lost 
their hopes that a faint beginning can 


now be made to control the power of the 
atom. 

It is my hope that, with patience, per- 
severance, and the knowledge that we 
are acting for the very survival of man- 
kind, we will continue to pursue the long, 
hard road of stemming the tide of nu- 
clear proliferation, as the first tentative 
step to more remote goals — negotiating 
effective, worldwide arms limitation and 
control — and possibly, even disarma- 
ment. 

Although this treaty is not a cure-all, 
it is in a sense an experiment in trust, 
another faint step toward the easing of 
tensions and perhaps the improvement 
of relations between the world’s two 
superpowers. 

I support the treaty because it lays a 
significant foundation for expanded co- 
operation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the peaceful appli- 
cation of nuclear energy — and possibly 
for additional measure to halt the nu- 
clear arms race. 

I support the treaty at this time be- 
cause it would bolster the Nixon admin- 
istration’s policy of negotiation, rather 
than confrontation, with the Soviet 
Union. 

I support the treaty because, on bal- 
ance, it is good for my country, good for 
the world, and good for all mankind. 

I urge my colleagues to ratify the 
treaty. 

Exhibit 1 

Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons Opened for Signature at 

Washington, London, and Moscow on 

July 1, 1968 

1. Afghanistan. 

2. Austria. 

3. Barbados. 

, 4. Belgium. 

6. Bolivia. 

6. Botswana. 

7. Bulgaria. 

8. Cameroon (ratification deposited Janu- 
ary 8, 1969) . 

9. Canada (ratification deposited January 
8, 1969). 

10. Ceylon. 

11. Chad. 

12. Republic of China. 

13. Colombia. 

14. Congo (Kinshasa). 

15. Costa Rica. 

16. Cyprus. 

17. Czechoslovakia. 

18. Dahomey. 

19. Denmark (ratification deposited Jan- 
uary 3, 1969). 

20. Dominican Republic. 

21. Ecuador (ratification deposited Janu- 
ary 10, 1969) . 

22. El Salvador. 

23. Ethiopia. 

24. Finland (ratification deposited Febru- 
ary 6, 1969) . 

25. Gambia. 

26. Ghana. 

27. Greece. 

28. Guatemala. 

29. Haiti. 

30. Honduras. 

31. Hungary. 

32. Iceland. 

33. Iran. 

34. Iraq. 

35. Ireland (ratification deposited July 1, 
1968). 

36. Italy. 

37. Ivory Coast. 

38. Jordan. 

39. Kenya. 
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1 40. Republic of Korea, 

41. Kuwait, 

1 42. Laos. 

! 43. Lebanon. 

44. Lesotho. 

1 45. Liberia. 

46. Libya. 

1 47. Luxembourg. •* 

1 48. Malagasy Republic. 

1 49. Malaysia. 

! 60. Maidive Islands. 

61. Mauritius. 

! 62. Mexico (ratification deposited January 
21, 1969). 

; 63. Mongolia. 

54. Morocco. 

[65. Nepal. 

! 66. Netherlands, 
j 57. New Zealand. 

! 68. Nicaragua. 

■ 59. Nigeria (ratification deposited Odfcober 
1968) . t 

60. Norway (ratification deposited Febru- 
ary 5, 1969). 

61. Panama. 

62. Paraguay. 

1 63. Peru. 

|64. Philippines. 

1 65. Poland. 

166. Romania. 

1 67. San Marino. 

68. Senegal. 

1 69. Somali Republic, 

170. South Yemen: 

1 71. Sudan. 

|72. Sweden. 

173. Syria. 

1 74. Togo. 

j 75. Trinidad and Tobago. 

; 76. Turkey. 

77. Tunisia. 

78. U.S.S.R. 


1 79. United. Arab Republic. 

180. United Kingdom (ratification depcjeited 
November 27, 1968). 

81. United States of America. 

82. Upper Volta. 

83. Uruguay. 

' 84. Venezuela. 

185. Viet Nam. 

86. Yemen Arab Republic. 

’ 87. Yugoslavia. 


[Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, ratiflea- 
tion of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty is overdue. We should have taken 
this step last autumn, though we did not 
for reasons entangled in the politics of 
1968. We should be anxious to put; the 
stamp of Senate ratification upon this 
document, for the Senate Itself encour- 
aged the negotiations which produced 
the treaty. 

ISome scoffers say that the treaty does 
nd>t amount to much. Perhaps not, ; Mr. 
President, but in a world which can Jmly 
contemplate with dread the further 
sdread of nuclear armaments, every[ lit- 
tle bit helps. We need all {he psychology 
of peace we can get, if, indeed, this treaty 
isjbut a psychological step, as some wpuld 
h^ve It. In my opinion, it has greater .sig- 
nificance than that. 

Clearly, the treaty is consistent with 
America's national interests. It does 
nothing to hamper our defense. Not one 
single bomb will be scrapped becausfe of 
this treaty. It does not pfevent deploy- 
ment of additional weapons. And it does 
ndt become operative until ratified by 
th0 Soviet Union. 

Kvhat it would do is prevent nuclear 
weapons from being put into the hands 
of i additional nations. Unhappily, it has 
not been signed by either France or 
Communist China, nor by other im^or- 
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tant powers now lacking nuclear capa- 
bility. We can regret this fact, but it 
should not blind us to the necessity of 
taking what steps we can toward impos- 
ing some limitations on the possibility 
of nuclear holocaust. This treaty, after 
all, has been signed by the United States, 
by the U.S.S.R., by Great Britain, and by 
90 other world powers, large and small. 
It goes far toward establishing what we 
might call a world consensus in favor of 
limiting nuclear weaponry. 

As a practical matter, we in the United 
States have had no intention of sharing 
nuclear weapons. Our laws, in fact, for- 
bid it. I doubt that Russia, either, has 
ever dreamed of handing nuclear weap- 
ons over to smaller powers. So the prac- 
tical effect may be small. But it is for- 
mal. Lest there be fears that nuclear 
weapons might be developed by a non- 
nuclear signatory under the guise of 
peaceful projects, the treaty’s safeguards 
provide for international inspection— in 
itself another breakthrough we can hope 
will be developed and expanded in years 
ahead. 

Finally, Mr. President, the treaty com- 
mits us as a nation to talks, in good faith, 
aimed at calling a, halt to the nuclear 
arms race. Progress in this area is pains- 
takingly slow. It is complicated by mutu- 
al distrust and by hostilities growing out 
of the continued International turmoil 
that confronts us, a.s in Vietnam. But the 
treaty does contain an operative arti- 
cle — article VI — by which the powers 
agree to pursue cessation of the nuclear 
arms race “at an early date.” 

That date — we cannot kid ourselves — 
is probably going bo be late instead of 
early. But it will be, when it comes, an 
alleluia day for all mankind — when all 
can breathe easier in the knowledge that 
the greatest force man’s intelligence has 
loosed can at last be directed away from 
death and destruction and that vast en- 
ergy put to work for his benefit. Many 
more steps will be necessary before that 
great date dawns, but the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty is one step. It fol- 
lows the Limited Test -Ban Treaty of 5 
years ago, which was a first step. If we 
are to achieve the shackling of these 
arms that could lea d all nations to ruin, 
we will have to do it one step at a time. 

Though the effect of this treaty may be 
limited, let it not be said that we failed 
to take every opportunity afforded to 
move in the path of sanity. Let us ratify 
this treaty now. It is already overdue. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr, President, the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty will nei- 
ther save us nof destroy us. It is neither 
the panacea many of its proponents pro- 
claim nor the dragon many of Its op- 
ponents deplore. 

With it we will not necessarily be 
guaranteed safety from nuclear holo- 
caust nor lulled into a false security 
which will permit our enemies to deceive 
us. And, without it, we would not neces- 
sarily be lured into nuclear destruction 
or saved from it. 

In the final analysis there was one 
principle question to be answered with 
regard to the treats': is this treaty bet- 
ter than no treaty at all. After a review 
of the hearings and other relevant back- 


ground information, I have concluded 
that it is. 

The specter of nuclear warfare is a 
horrible one to contemplate. Any appro- 
priate action which can be taken to limit 
the possibility of such war should be 
taken. We must do what we can to pre- 
vent a disaster, and this treaty might 
help preclude one. 

In the aftermath of the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, I felt that ratification 
of the treaty should be delayed as an 
indication of U.S. disapproval of the 
invasion. Time has, however, passed and 
the good the treaty may accomplish 
should not be sacrificed simply to signify 
protest/ 

I am concerned about the failure of 
Red China and France to sign the treaty. 
Certainly its effectiveness is lessened by 
the fact that two of the five nuclear na- 
tions do not desire to participate in this 
endeavor. 

I have also questioned the inspection 
and safeguards provision. It can un- 
doubtedly be argued that these provi- 
sions are extremely vague, yet they are 
the best provisions we can obtain at this 
time and they are a step In the direction 
we must take if nuclear weaponry is to 
be controlled. 

Finally, I have had some reservations 
about the treaty and its effect on our 
allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, especially West Germany. 
Fortunately, I was able to resolve most 
of the doubts concerning the relation- 
ship of the treaty to NATO in a colloquy 
earlier this week with the able chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Certainly not all the questions which 
could be raised over the treaty have been 
fully answered. They probably could not 
be. We should, however, utilize the means 
available to us for preserving and ad- 
vancing our Nations security in a nu- 
clear age and for meeting ouf respon- 
sibilities as a world leader. The Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, for all its im- 
perfections and omissions, can help serve 
both these ends. Accordingly, I am vot- 
ing to ratify the treaty. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I fully 
support the objectives of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty. It would be an 
extremely dangerbus world if 10, 20, or 
50 countries had nuclear weapons. With 
each additional country possessing nu- 
clear weapons, the possibility of nuclear 
war increases. A nuclear missile launched 
by accident, by an irrational man, or even 
by a desperate nation about to be de- 
feated, might set off a chain reaction 
which could end civilization as we know 
it today. 

I understand these dangers, and I have 
reviewed the Nonproliferation Treaty— 
NPT — and the U.S. unilateral pledge to 
permit “all” peaceful nuclear activities 
to be under international safeguards. 
After studying the issues, I have come to 
the conclusion that I cannot support the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, and I expect to 
cast my vote against it. 

What has emerged from more than 4 
years of negotiations is a we^ik, vague, 
and ambiguous instrument open for con - 
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tentlon and subject to misuse. Shake- 
speare once wrote : 

Some rise by sin and some by virtue fall. 

I believe that by being excessively vir- 
tuous in trying to obtain an NPT at any 
price our negotiators have left the door 
open for others to take advantage of us. 

On October 12, 1968, at the close of the 
congressional session, I spoke of taking a 
hard look at the nuclear NPT. At that 
time I concluded : 

The purpose of the treaty is admirable but 
regrettably I believe in- our great enthusiasm 
to conclude this treaty we have lost sight 
of the true purpose of bur Communist ad- 
versaries. They drive a harder bargain, I am 
afraid, than we do. The Soviet Union will 
not be inspected under the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. By separate position outside the Non- 
proliferation Treaty we will. We have stressed 
vague security assurances and thus placed 
ourselves in the position of either becoming 
the policeman of the world or backing away 
from implied commitments. Either course I 
believe Is wrong. I suggest that we take a 
new hard look at the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

I find that very little has occurred to 
change my pessimistic view. In regard to 
security assurances, the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, printed 
March 6, 1969, illustrates the ambiguity 
of our position concerning the providing 
of security assurances to nonnuclear na- 
tions. The report states in part: 

The committee is constrained to point out 
that, in its view, this United Nations resolu- 
tion and its accompanying declaration [to 
suppress aggression] in no way involve a rati- 
fication or prior commitments or establish 
new commitments. 

However, four paragraphs later the re- 
port says: 

It now appears that the United States is 
honor bound to follow a definite if limited 
course of action, if a nonnuclear weapon state 
declares that it ’is a victim of nuclear aggres- 
sion or the threat of such aggression. 

No wonder our allies and our friends 
are confused, particularly when on page 
5 of this report they find that the treaty 
is not “discriminatory.” 

The Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port points out that General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
stated that the NPT' does not operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States or 
its allies. Elsewhere, the report states: 

In order to give effect to Article VI, the 
committee believes that the administration 
should consider deferring the deployment of 
these [offensive and defensive] weapons un- 
til it has had time to make an earnest effort 
to pursue meaningful discussions with the 
Soviet Union, 

There are Senators — perhaps a ma- 
jority— who feel that delaying the devel- 
opment and depldyment of a U.S. Anti- 
ballistic-missile system— in light of the 
fact that the Soviet Union has already 
deployed one and possibly two ABM sys- 
tems — would be disadvantageous to our 
national interest. 

I now turn to article III, concerning 
safeguards. In this connection, the For- 
eign Relations Committee report appears 
to be less than lucid. It says: 

To stimulate nuclear autarky by a rigid 
application of the very means designed to 
encourage international cooperation in the 
nuclear field is obviously not the intent of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. (Page 17.) 


Neither does the treaty require that pref- 
erences be given to signatory non-nuclear 
states. (Page 17.) 

As a practical matter, however, it is the 
view of the committee that the nuclear pow- 
ers should be most reluctant to treat non- 
signatory states on the same basis as signa- 
tory states, despite the fact that the treaty 
does not prohibit such action. (Pages 17 and 
18.) 

♦ * * * * 

It is the view of the committee, therefore, 
that tht; application of Article III should be 
handled with a carefully considered appre- 
ciation of what will encourage states to ad- 
here and what will encourage them to ab- 
stain, (Page 18.) 

Concerning article III, the report also 
States • 

Administration witnesses took the position 
that nuclear weapon states party to the 
treaty would be subject to an undertaking 
not to provide nuclear material to any non- 
nuclear weapon state for peaceful purposes 
unless the material was subject to safegua rds 
resulting from an agreement with the IAEA. 

‘ The United States was confident that no 
such situation would develop, according to 
the testimony before the committee. It was 
left unclear , however, how the United states 
would react if such a situation did develop. 
(Emphasis added.) 

Does it mean that unless Israel signs 
the Nonproliferation Treaty we will cut 
off peaceful nuclear shipments to Israel? 

Does it mean that if Israel signs the 
Nonproliferation Treaty that representa- 
tives from Communist nations or Arab 
countries will have freedom to inspect 
any or all of its nuclear facilities? 

These ambiguities concern me greatly. 
But of utmost importance is the uni- 
lateral arrangement entered into as a 
result of President Johnson’s pledge of 
December 2, 1967, which was reaffirmed 
by President Nixon on February 5, 1969. 
This pledge states: 

When such safeguards are applied under 
the Treaty, the United States will permit the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to apply 
its safeguards to all nuclear activities in the 
United States, excluding only those with 
direct national security significance 


In this connection I would like to pay 
tribute to the wisdom and judgment of 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Aiken) f who displayed his usual 
broad understanding of foreign affairs 
when he wrote to the Secretary of State 
concerning this U.S. unilateral offer and 
its ramifications. 

The implications of what Senator 
Aiken uncovered are truly momentous. 
Senator Aiken asked as his first question: 

What authority does the United States 
Government have to require private com- 
panies in the United States to accept foreign 
inspection of their plants? 

The answer was as follows: 

It is our intention in making this offer to 
rely upon the voluntary cooperation of the 
U S. nuclear industry in implementing it. 
Our consultations with them, prior to mak- 
ing the offer, have given us confidence that 
this cooperation will he forthcoming. How- 
ever, if it becomes necessary in any instance 
to rely on the regulatory powers of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission to require the 
participation in the inspection system by 
specific companies, the Attorney General 
would have to determine the extent to which 
the Commission's current authority would 
permit it to require a licensee to open his 


facility to inspection by an organization 
other than the Commission or other U.S. 
agencies. 

What this says is shocking to me. The 
United States will initially rely on the 
voluntary cooperation of private indus- 
try If this fails, the U.S. Government 
may rely on the regulatory powers of the 
AEC and perhaps go to the Attorney 
General to require licensees to open their 
facilities to foreign inspection. Put. in 
plain language, this means that foreign 
nationals, including representatives of 
communist countries, are going to in- 
spect U.S. private industry plants re- 
gardless of whether the plant own- 
er likes it or not; and if he dislikes 
it, the U.S. Government will bring pres- 
sure to force him to acquiesce. I think 
this is one of the most undemocratic 
situations I have ever seen. If I had sug- 
gested to the American public 10 or 20 
years ago that the U.S. Government was 
advocating, on a unilateral basis, with- 
out even being required to do so, that 
American industry open its doors to pos- 
sible communist inspection, I am sure 
that no Senator would have taken me 
seriously. So that no one is confused, 
Senator Aiken points out that a Yugo- 
slav national has already inspected the 
Yankee nuclear reactor at Rowe, Mass., 
and a Romanian national has attended 
the AEC safeguards school at Argonne 
National Laboratory outside of Chicago. 

How far — how dangerously far— we 
have come down the road of sacrificing 
our national interest to the siren cries of 
internationalism at its worst. 

To compound this situation the United 
States is paying almost one- third of the 
cost of the foreign inspections which we 
are not required to have. This payment 
is made directly to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 

I hope that all Senators will look care 
fully before they approve this treaty. I 
hope that all Members will particularly 
review the implications of the unilateral 
commitment that the U.S. Government 
has undertaken — and which, of course, 

, the Russians have not. 

In my speech concerning the Non- 
proliferation Treaty made in the Sen 
ate on last October 12, 1 pointed out that 
neither Red China nor France has had 
any part of this treaty. Soviet Russia is 
a party to the treaty but by its terms. 
The Soviets are exempt from inspection. 
The United States will be subject to a 
most unusual system of inspection. 

I cannot forget that on October 18, 
1964, President Lyndon Johnson said: 

The nations that do not seek national nu- 
clear weapons can be sure that if they need 
our strong support against some threat of 
nuclear blackmail, then they will have it. 


Will the nations of the world rely upon 
Mr. Johnson’s promise? 

Were the small nonnuclear countries 
relying upon Mr. Johnson’s promise 
when they became parties to the treaty? 

To what future wars might this course 
of action commit the United States? 

THE SENATE SHOULD CONSENT TO THE NON- 
PROLIFERATION TREATY FOR THE WELFARE OF 
US ALL 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
the great powers have devoted tens of 
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billions of dollars to tile development of* 
nuclear weapons systems, but lire have 
devoted almost nothing to international 
controi of them. After world Way li, the 
united States did make it our national 
policy not to distribute these weapons 
to other countries. 

The purpose of the treaty we have be- 
fore us is to elevate ojur national policy 
to international status* and to gain for 
our policy adherence qf those other na- 
tions of the world which will become 
parties to this treaty. 

The ratifying nations possessing nu- 
clear weapons pledge hot to gira them 
to others. Of the five nuclear powers, 
China and probably France will ne t join 
the treaty in the forseglble future Even 
so, the two leading powers— the United 
States and the Soviet "Union — are par- 
ties to the treaty and j&re also qie ma- 
jor potential sources ofbuclear weapons. 
Even without China anff France A* par- 
ties, this Nation and thi world ar^ better 
off by having the two major powers pub- 
licly agree to keep their nuclear weapons 
under their own control* 

The treaty does not deal with deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons in the terri- 
tory of other nations. Our weapons stored 
abroad are in no way affected as long 
as these devices remain under ou? uris- 
diction and command and continue to 
remain so. The same will apply to the 
Soviet Union. 

| The treaty does not affect delivery sys- 

i I tems— chiefly missiles. All signatories 
may do as they wish .with regard to 
[giving or making available missile sys- 
ms to other countries as long as no 
ansfer of nuclear warfieads is involved 
results. 

In short, this treaty ii no way affects 
limits our capacity .to defendf our- 
Lves, even if such defense includes 
icing warheads under our control 
erseas. This treaty merely binds ut; not 
share the control over these weapons 
th other nations. 

It will be seen that this treaty is a frail 
litation indeed on the,„capacity oi the 
tions of the world to fay waste to all 
3 earth. The nuclear powers haVe on 
nd, thousands of weapons, each with 
my times the destructive force pf the 
roshima bomb; they a|s<> have an in- 
lious variety of means for delivering 
;m throughout the world, 
i A limitation on the spread of jthese 
weapons to other countries is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. It 
deserves to be furthered % means of rat- 
ification of this treaty. 1 
! We are the world leadels in the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons. We ought to 
be the leaders in this world in efforts to 
prevent their widespread diffusion] and 
use. We have developed this inonstef ; we 
oWe it to mankind to b| the*leadfer in 
chaining it. 

NATIONAL SECURITY IS th e ISSUE j 

I Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I jhave 
listened to the debate surrounding dais 
ti-eaty which is before us and I havejread 
the record with great interest. In Addi- 
tion, I have done research on my own 
tp try to discover other Aspects of the 
question which may not have been previ- 
ously developed. j 

lit seems to me that both the Nuilear 
Nbnproli f eration Treaty and the -dues- 
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tion of the antiballistic-missile system 
are related because the national security 
is at stake. 

May I make it clear that I do not claim 
to be an expert on either foreign affairs 
or defense technology. Perhaps this is 
somewhat of an advantage because I can 
speak from the standpoint of a layman 
and perhaps voice some of the questions 
minds of Americans across 

the Nation. 

One of the basic questions, it seems to 
we si ^ n this treaty what do we 
get? How does this agreement improve 
our national security? 

All too often in the past we have ap- 
parently been willing to give away a 
great deal more than we get when it 
^ 0i p es to international negotiations. 

At the very least it seems the advan- 
tages we supposedly will receive under 
this treaty are in some doubt; particu- 
larly, when two nuclear powers have in- 
dicated they do not intend to join this 
■ I refer, of course, to France and 
Red China. My question is how an agree- 
ment of the latitude which we are pres- 
ently proposing will prevent nonprolifer- 
ation when at least two members of nu- 
clear community are simply not con- 
cerned with it. 

Second, it seems inconsistent to me to 
argue on the one hand that America can 
no longer afford to police the world while 
at the same time enter into an agree- 
ment, which by every explanation I have 
read, commits us to additional policing 
responsibilities. 

For instance, if we had signed this 
treaty last year, and if Russia had also 
signed the treaty along with its satellite 
state, Czechoslovakia— when Russia in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia— would we have 
been obligated to go to the defense of 
Czechoslovakia ? 

If we sign this treat y what will happen 

1 4r-u l Jf Sia L 1 < ? ecide5i tovade Romania? 
Will be obligated to go to the defense of 
that iron curtain country? It seems to 
me quite inconsistent for some of my col- 
leagues to argue as they have on both 
sides of this question. Certainly no one 
can question any Senator’s desire for 
peace and tranquility. 

No one wants to see a multiplication of 
nuclear weapons but if we are going to 
enter into an agreement, we must be 
sure there are adequate safeguards to 
make it effective. 

That brings me to my next point. I can- 
not see that there are any safeguards in 
this treaty. Those nations which desire 
to secure fissionable material for peace- 
ful or domestic purposes, could under the 
proposed mechanism of this treaty, con- 
vert that materia! to nuclear weapons 
So I cannot see the treaty as an effective 
instrument. In fact, it very well may ac- 
complish the opposite by allowing na- 
tions which do not have the capability 
of producing nuclear materials to get 
those materials under this agreement. 

The whole question of national se- 
curity comes to mind as we discuss this 
problem. The loud and long criticism of 
the ABM system comes to mind. I think 
of all the arguments that seem irrelevant, 
the one concerning; cost seems to me to 
be the most irrelevant. If this system is 
needed for national survival it is needed 
no matter what the cost. 
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The cost of the system has been com- 
pared with the national debt. I would like 
to point out that a large portion of the 
national debt was incurred during World 
War n. Does anyone say that winning 
World War II was not worth that money? 
What would this country be if we had not 
won the war? 

This is the basic fear which I feel 
arises in the hearts of the American 
people when we discuss these issues. It is 
pure folly in my opinion to talk about 
programs to benefit the poor if we ne- 
glect the very program which would allow 
the country to continue to exist Mr 
President, it -is my intention to support 
continued research, development, and if 
necessary, deployment of the Sentinel 
system if the situation is as I understand 
it to be. I also broaden this to include 
any other recommendations which the 
President makes in support of our na- 
tional security. 

Even though there has been continued 
and significant disagreement in the sci- 
entific community over the feasibility 
ana cost of the Sentinel system, I am 
not particularly impressed when I find 
between three witnesses 
called at the request of a committee 
chairman whose opinion and position on 
the question is already well known. No 
one doubts that the preponderance of 
evidence in such a hearing is bound to be 
weighted in favor of the chairman’s 
opinion. He controls the, witness list, the 
time of the hearings, and to a large de- 
gree, the direction of the questioning. All 
this must be taken into account in con- 
sidering the “body of ertdence” which is 
developed. 

Certainly no one wants to spend any 
money— not one penny— on a system 
which is not effective. On the other hand 
1 the vast majority of Americans 
would be willing to spend any amount of 
money when they are convinced it is 
essential to the defense and maintenance 
of our great country. So, the question 
resolves down to what Is essential and 
what is not. This is the same question 
which applies to the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty as well as the ABM sys- 
tem. There are hosts of unanswered 
questions in both of these areas. I think 
there are great uncertainties in the 
minds of the American people over the 
actions we are proposing. * 

When we look at the Russian record 
of abiding by treaty agreements, we find 
a string of broken and mangled prom- 
ises. Although much has been made of 
a Soviet willingness not to continue the 
arms race, the hard fact must be faced 
that Russia has given absolutely no con- 
crete evidence of either their willingness 
or their intention to follow such a course 
if we pull out. In ratifying this treaty I 
* we are Vetoing ourselves and 
furthermore deceiving the populace into 
thinking we have accomplished some- 
thing m the way of nuclear weaponry 
control when we actually have done 
nothing of the kind. " “ 

Mr. President, I think the best inter- 
ests of the Nation are served and the na- 
tional security best preserved if .we do 
not ratify this treaty. I shall vote against 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, first, 
the Soviet Union acquires a significant 
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military strategic advantage; namely, 
continued assurance that Germany will 
be subjected to second-class status for 
25 years or more. We are giving up an 
opportunity for a strong and independent 
ally for one which will be forever de- 
pendent upon us. The Soviets also gain 
a significant political advantage in that 
for the first time, Germany would be in- 
tegrated into a treaty structure with the 
U.S.S.R, and open to harassment and 
propaganda pressures. 

Second. The Soviet Union loses nothing 
if its satellite countries are subjected to 
controls. None of its satellites have the 
potential for significant production of fis- 
sionable materials or explosive devices. 
After the experience of Czechoslovakia 
and Red China, the Soviets probably 
would not arm any of their satellites with 
nuclear weapons anyway. As it is, we do 
not know the control arrangements over 
the Warsaw Pact IRBAfc’s aimed at West- 
ern Europe. We do know that the com- 
mand structure of the Warsaw Pact 
.forces goes directly to Moscow. NATO 
countries are sovereign, but Warsaw Pact 
countries are subject to Soviet domina- 
tion, as the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
demonstrated. Nonnuclear NATO coun- 
tries give up the sovereign right of self- 
defense, but the nonsovereign Warsaw 
Pact countries have nothing to give up. 

Third. The invasion of Czechoslovakia 
demonstrated that a fundamental change 
has come over Central Europe. Before 
August 21, many people tended to think 
that Soviet domination of the satellites 
was a myth or at worst was weakening. 
However, under the so-called Brezhnev 
doctrine, the Soviets explicitly claim the 
right to intervene whenever the future of 
communism is threatened in the so- 
called socialist commonwealth of nations. 
The withdrawal of some or even all So- 
viet troops from Czechoslovakia has no 
effect upon the assertion of this right. In 
fact, the troop withdrawal indicates that 
the internal security of the country has 
been guaranteed. The Ministry of the In- 
terior, including the interior police, is 
firmly in the hands of pro-Soviet officials. 

Fourth. Although the debate about the 
Nonproliferation Treaty usually centers 
on strategic missile systems, and the 
great cost of the delivery vehicles, the 
Nonproliferation Treaty also Outlaws 
tactical nuclear field weapons. A modem 
army must have such weapons, and the 
control over their use, if it is to be a 
match for the Warsaw Pact forces. The 
development of such weapons is feasible 
by many present nonnuclear allies, and 
there is no sound military or economic 
reason why they should not do so. In fact, 
we may someday wish to alter our laws 
to assist them in such development. The 
Nonproliferation Treaty forecloses this 
option. It requires our allies to remain 
dependent upon NATO sharing arrange- 
ments for the next 25 years. If we go back 
25 years to 1944 and visualize the state 
of the art of weaponry then — before even 
the first atomic bomb had been dropped — 
and then compare that state with the 
present, we would be able to realize the 
positions of our allies who will be shutting 
themselves off from modem weapons. 

Fifth. In addition, as Dr. Teller has 
pointed out, it will soon be technically 
feasible to construct missiles which can 


only be used defensively. This would be 
a way of strengthening our allies and 
increasing their confidence and morale. 
We would have to change our laws to do 
this, but we will not be able to do so if 
we ratify the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Sixth. Again, no one can confidently 
predict the -future of nuclear research 
in the next 25 years, just as the past 25 
would have been difficult to plot. The 
Nonproliferation Treaty is based upon 
current assumptions about nuclear ex- 
plosives and the need for fissionable 
material to produce them. I am informed 
that a whole new direction may open up 
in the field of fusion rather than fission. 
Fusion theory may produce the so- 
called neutron bomb. Fission bombs 
produce about 85 percent heat and blast 
and 15 percent radiation, while the fu- 
sion process, if ever perfected, would 
produce the opposite proportions, de- 
stroying property. A breakthrough in 
fusion research would have profound 
military significance but also many 
peaceful uses. Such peaceful research on 
fusion is already well advanced in Italy 
and in the Soviet Union. Those of our 
allies who are non-nuclear-weapon 
states under terms of the safeguards on 
fissionable materials would have to give 
up their work on fusion explosives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Non- 
proliferation Treaty and Fission Free 
Research,” by William R. Van Cleave, 
Orbis, winter 1968, be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Seventh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proponents of this treaty have 
stated that the advantages for the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
mutual. That statement holds true only 
if you consider the alleged benefits of 
the treaty in stopping the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. If you look at the 
two countries not in isolation but in the 
structure of the opposing alliances, as I 
have already pointed out, the Soviets 
gain a significant goal in the subjuga- 
tion of West Germany as a second-class 
nuclear power. However, there are other 
areas the Soviets appear to have the 
advantage: 

In a collateral action, the United States 
has opened its peaceful nuclear installa- 
tions to IAEA inspection. The Soviets 
have made no such voluntary gesture. 

The former head of the IAEA, Mr. 
William C. Foster, made a formal state- 
ment of principles to the nonnuclear 
nations of the world that the nuclear 
states would supply explosion service to 
the nonnuclear countries on a cost basis. 
This offer carried the implication that 
the United States was ready to provide 
such service. The Soviets have never 
made so direct a commitment. The 
Soviets have only accepted the vague 
wording of article V which says only 
that — 

Each party to the treaty— 

And this applies to both nuclear and 
nonnuclear states — 

Each party to the treaty undertakes to 
take appropriate measures to ensure that 
through appropriate international proce- 


dures . . . peaceful applications of nuclear 
explosives will be made available to non- 
nuclear weapon states party to the treaty on 
a nondlscrl minatory basis. 

This is no promise of service at all. It 
merely says th%t all signers agree not to 
interfere with this service being made 
available. Once again, an important part 
of this treaty depends upon the col- 
lateral promise of the United States, 
while the Soviets have made no 
commitment. 

The question of costs: The distin- 
guished member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Representative Craig 
Hosmer, has conducted an extensive 
study and estimates that the costs of en- 
forcement will pass $1 billion a year by 
1990. Nowhere in the treaty is the ques- 
tion of costs ever mentioned, I was sur- 
prised to learn from questions submitted 
to the ACDA that the question of costs 
had never been raised with the Soviets. 
Knowing the past record of the Soviets 
in not paying U.N. bills for activities that 
displeased them, it would appear that our 
negotiators were derelict in their duty in 
not reaching at least an informal under- 
standing on this matter. At present, the 
administrative budget of the IAEA is 
assessed to members on the same basis 
of U.N. dues. We pay 31.57 percent, while 
the Soviets pay 15.4 percent. Once again 
we come out on the short end. 

Eighth. The purported aims of this 
treaty is to increase the security of the 
United States by restricting the number 
of nations that urge nuclear war. No 
one has ever demonstrated that restrict- 
ing the number of nuclear-weapon 
states will reduce the chance of war. This 
is a basic assumption that will not stand 
up to analysis by commonsense. The 
chance that a nuclear war will be started 
depends not upon the number of nations 
with a nuclear weapon capability, but 
upon which nations have it. Further- 
more, no one can predict accurately 
which nations* will misuse it. To do so 
requires us to render an invidious a 
priori judgment upon a nation’s respon- 
sibility. Moreover, the evidence of his- 
tory seems to indicate that the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons makes a na- 
tion more responsible — or at least more 
prudent. The proponents of this treaty 
have not presented any studies which 
show that proliferation is dangerous or 
that it would result in more security than 
alternate options, such as the selective 
defensive proliferation described by Dr. 
Teller. It is well known that the nations 
most likely to develop a nuclear explo- 
sive capability are the ones most re- 
luctant to sign. This includes Israel, 
West Germany, India, Japan, and Brazil. 
Some of these who are reluctant par- 
ticipated in the 18 -Nation Disarmament 
Conference, so there is no gainsaying 
their good will. Why then the reluc- 
tance? 

In my opinion, it is because they are 
reluctant to close themselves off from 
basic research in the theory of nuclear 
explosions. It is all well enough and 
good to say that the nuclear nations 
shall provide explosion service on a non- 
discriminatory basis. However, having a 
specific job done for you is not the same 
as participating in basic research. No one 
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I can predict what will develop out of ex- 
! plosion research. No one can predict what 
! will be the best site for creativity. The 
| Israelis and the Germans and the Japa- 
i nese, for example, are all highly ! in ven- 
, ! tive peoples. Shall they , cut thepiselves 
i off from research in the basic area by a 
| rner e policy decision? To ask them to do 
j so is an arrogant demand on our part 
i and on that of the Soviets. 

' Ninth. It is true that the non-nuclear- 
i weapon states will be allowed to “par- 
; ticipate in the benefits” of our research. 

I They will be allowed to develop! many 
i subsidiary areas, and they will t?e able 
to use enriched fissionable materials ob- 
tained under safeguards. But all of this 
is to be dependent upon castoffs and 
charity. It is like being the eternal poor 
relative. The basic impetus for scientific 
and economic development comes from 
| participating in the basic formulation 
| and testing of explosion theory. This is 
where the best minds will be working, 
and if they cannot work in the non- 
nuclear-weapon states, they will ! go to 
the nuclear weapon states. No (nation 
Hikes to see its best talent drained off. 

Furthermore, the essence of ;seien- 
tific creativity is discovery. Whjo can 
safely say what remainsjo be discovered, 
particularly over a 2 5 -year span? What 
may appear to be impossible for a small- 
er nation today may be perfectly feas- 
ible in 10 yea,r$. Although at the pjr^sent 
time, the United States is the mo^t eco- 
nomical source of enriched nucleajr ma- 
terials, new developments may short- 
cut nuclear processes and make such 
dependence unnecessary . 

One has only to look at the growth of 
peaceful nuclear industry in the th dted 
States today to see ttiat this field may 
Well be the prime area for the expansion 
pf technology, just as the electjTinics 
industry has in recent years. This ijs now 
a $700,000,000 industry. For we mujst not 

i mly include basic nuclear applications 
uch as the potential for explosives and 
he generation of electric power, byt also 
he wide-ranging impact of nuclear 
technology on other technologies. In ad- 
dition, there is a considerable spinjo^ of 
new developments that do not deietid 
ppon nuclear technology, but were cre- 
ated either to meet the demands ojf nu- 
clear technology or through adaptation 
Of equement to meet new needs. 

I have asked the Library of Congress 
to put together a short summary <)f the 
current state of the nuclear industry to 
give some idea of the potential in this 
field. At the present time the industry 
comprises less than 1 percent of the gross 
national product, but the peaceful nu- 
clear industry is just now completing its 
transition from public to private hands. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con. ent 
that this memorandum be printed ip the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

; The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wifi out 
objection, it is so ordered. 

| (See exhibit 2.) j 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, bow, 
of course, the non-nuclear-weapon states 
Wifi, be able to do research in many as- 
pects of the peaceful nuclear field under 
safeguards. But that is not the $ame 
thing as having the opportunity tjo do 
ycj)ur own basic research, on explosion 


theory, m passing, I might note that, so 
far as the safeguards are concerned, the 
basic technique is to keep a check on the 
inventory of fissionable materials to pre- 
vent diversion to military uses. Yet it is 
precisely the volume of activity that a 
smaller nation may want to keep secret 
for purely commercial reasons. While it 
is true that the United States has put 
some of its peaceful facilities under in- 
spection, the United States is dominant 
in the field. The American unilateral 
offer of inspection does not compare with 
the situation of a small producer com- 
peting in a tighb market. 

Tenth. The plight of our nonnuclear 
allies is especially acute with respect to 
West Germany. This is not because of 
any specific situation in West Germany, 
but because I believe that the Soviets 
have agreed tc the Nonproliferation 
Treaty solely as the solution to their so- 
called '‘German problems/’ The Soviets 
have continued to maintain a paranoid 
attitude toward West Germany even 
though that country, under its new lead- 
ership, has never manifested any of the 
tendencies of the Hitler leadership. A 
chief Soviet aim has been to neutralize 
West Germany’s military capability as 
much as possible. If Germany and the 
United States ratify this treaty and it 
goes into effect, that aim will have been 
achieved for the following reasons: 

For the first time, the West Germans 
will be integrated into a treaty frame- 
work with the Soviet Union, allowing the 
Soviets ample opportunity for interven- 
tions and harassment. 

Even without the treaty, the Soviets 
still claim the right of intervention in 
West Germany as a so-called enemy 
state under articles 57 and 103 of the U N 
Charter. The United States does not ac- 
cept this interpretation of the charter, 
but the Germans have been made to feel 
the threat very strongly within the past 
year. 

The West Germans will be dependent 
upon the United States for the use of 
modern weapons and the development of 
modern tactics and strategy. 

Germany’s peaceful nuclear industry 
will also be dependent upon the United 
States for basic enriched nuclear mate- 
rials. It is noteworthy that the Germans 
are already seeking to invest in U.S. 
nuclear facilities and to send scientific 
teams in the United States for research. 
France, on the other hand, wants to be 
independent of the United States, and 
has chosen the more expensive route of 
using nonenrichec! nuclear materials to 
generate electricity, since the United 
States is the principal source of enriched 
materials. 

Because of this dependency, the West 
Germans will be subject to political pres- 
sure and veto by the United States. 

The subjugation of West Germany to 
dominant American interests will make 
it easier for the Kremlin to seek a deal 
between the two superpowers. 

Of the five high industrial nations— 
the United States, Soviet Union, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and France — only 
Germany will be barred from the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials. 

Even without the East-West conflict, 
the Germans will be placed at a disad- 
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vantage relative to France, which refuses 
to sign the treaty. 

Although the United States estimates 
the cost of safeguards at 1 percent of the 
sales volume of the peaceful nuclear in- 
dustry, the Germans say a more realistic 
figure is 5 percent. 

For these reasons, the Germans are 
very hesitant to sign a treaty which 
would treat them as a second-class 
power. Their security would be tied for- 
ever to that of the United States; they 
would have little room for diplomatic 
maneuvering. Their scientists would be 
cut off from basic research; their eco- 
nomic capability would be stunted; they 
would be at a disadvantage with regard 
to France; and they would be ripe for 
Soviet harassment. The Germans may 
sign this treaty, but I think it would be 
against their best interests to do so. 
They have already tied the main part of 
their defense to NATO, and circum- 
stances put them under pressure to con- 
^ es Pite our pledge to support 
NATO, can we really guarantee its sur- 
vival for 25 years? This is NATO’s 20th 
anniversary, and it has already been 
grievously weakened by the military 
withdrawal of France. The day may 
come, against our will, when the only 
NATO members are the United States 
and West Germany. We would not want 
that to happen, but we must put our- 
selves in West Germany’s position and 
examine all the possible outcomes. 

• ^pventh. The ambiguity about our 
right to continue our present nuclear 
arrangements with NATO is still very 
much in doubt. The failure of my under- 
standing to be accepted leaves the future 
of this treaty and of our NATO commit- 
ment in doubt. If you go back over the 
history of the negotiations, it is clear 
that the Soviets had one aim, one goal 
which they sought to obtain. That goal 
was to bar West Germany from access 
to nuclear aims in any shape or form 
Over and over again, the Soviet repre- 
sentatives specifically mentioned their 
desire to block West Germany from ob- 
taining nuclear arms, despite the fact 
that West Germany has already pledged 
itself not to acquire such arms. The So- 
viet draft treaties Specifically barred the 
use of military alliances to obtain par- 
ticipation in the Use of nuclear arms 
The Soviet representatives attacked U.S.* 
draft treaties on the grounds that they 
left “loopholes” for West Germany, and 
permitted “indirect access.” 

Mr. President, I have made a list of 
such attacks from the Soviets and their 
allies, as mentioned in the official ACDA 
history of the public negotiations. The 
ACDA history is a brief handbook, and 
it doubtless omits relevant material. 
Nevertheless, even this brief work shows 
the Soviet obsession with the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of Soviet attacks on 
West Germany through the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty negotiations be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mn THURMOND. Mr. President, when 
the United States and the UJB.S.R. 
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agreed on the common draft which was 
the basis of this treaty, these attacks 
disappeared. The Soviets at long last had 
a treaty which did not have “loopholes” 
from their point of view. The text was 
more general than their earlier versions, 
but it did not contradict their point of 
view on the transfer of nuclear weapons 
as regards West German territory. As I 
pointed out in my earlier remarks, the 
broad interpretation' of transfer is easily 
construed as prohibiting all transfers, 
even of the physical hardware. This in- 
terpretation fits the Soviet view down 
to the announcement of the common 
Soviet-United States draft treaty. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
gave up all the qualifications it had 
formerly insisted upon. Although we 
have given a restricted interpretation of 
the treaty, the text alone does not sup- 
port it. How can we tell what the intent 
of the negotiators was when we know 
that the two sides had conflicting inten- 
tions? 

In point of fact, the Soviet negotiators 
and the U.S. negotiators did not agree 
on anything substantive. There was no 
meeting of minds on the key issue. They 
agreed only on an ambiguous language 
that masked the conflicting intentions of 
both. This conflict is bound to emerge at 
some point in the future. 

Mr. President, the obligation of the 
Senate to advise and consent in the 
treaty-making process is a most serious 
duty, and after much reflection and ex- 
amination of all the issues, I have con- 
cluded that I cannot vote for the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

Exhibit 1 

[From Orbis, winter, 1968] 

The Nonproliferation Treaty and Fission- 
free Explosive Research 
(By William R. Van Cleave) 

On January 18, 1968, President Johnson 
announced that agreement on a draft non- 
proliferation treaty had been reached by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 1 “Agree- 
ment 1 ’ by the two superpowers does not as- 
sure either the entry into force of the treaty 
(ratification by all signatory nuclear -weapon 
states and forty other states) or its effective- 
ness even if ratified. Nor does it by any means 
resolve the major problems and questions 
associated with a nonproliferation treaty. 
Indeed, these matters must now be more 
soberly examined than before. Many spe- 
cialists on nuclear affairs have argued that 
the draft treaty presented to the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
does not adequately take into account cer- 
tain realities of the situation and thus may 
be self-defeating in its aims. 

The problem of securing the adherence of 
all nuclear-weapon states (e.g,, China, 
France) to the treaty has been widely dis- 
cussed, as has the difficulty of obtaining 
signatures from states actively considering 
the weapons option (such as India) or seek- 
ing to avoid constraints on their industrial 
nuclear research and development. 2 The draft 
treaty attempts to deal with these problems. 
But the whole effort raises the question 
whether the emotional satisfaction of obtain- 
ing a treaty signed by a majority of nations 
should take precedence over the weakening 
of the treaty (in order to gain wider accept- 
ance) and the generation of serious minority 
dissent. 

Even the question of the development of 
nuclear Explosives for peaceful purposes — 


Footnotes at end of article. 


the U.S. Plowshare program — has been widely 
discussed in relation to the treaty. A recent 
report in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists examined the peaceful application of 
nuclear explosives in excavation and earth- 
moving, tapping natural resources and scien- 
tific experimentation, and then speculated 
on the impact of Plowshare on nonprolifer- 
ation negotiations. 1 While the Plowshare 
question has been one of the more intract- 
able in negotiations, the hew draft treaty 
does concern itself with preserving potential 
Plowshare advantages to signatory nations 
(Article V) . 

i 

What the treaty does not deal with, and 
what has not been treated candidly in nego- 
tiations and public discussions, is the effect 
that certain ongoing scientific research will 
have on the objectives of the treaty. This is 
particularly true in the case of research on 
purse-fusion explosives, i.e., nuclear explo- 
sives that are devoid of fissionable mate- 
rials. 

Nuclear research in general remains one 
of the most complicated problems of the 
treaty. The present draft omits "peaceful” 
nuclear research from treaty safeguards, 
while at the same time pledging nonnuclear- 
weapon signatories “not to manufacture or 
otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices.” Article III of the 
draft is clear : “Procedures for the safeguards 
required by this Article shall be followed 
with respect to source or special fissionable 
material. . . (Emphasis added.) Article IV 
supplies additional assurance that only ma- 
terials, not research, shall be affected by the 
safeguards: “Nothing in this Treaty shall be 
interpreted as affecting the inalienable right 
of all Parties to the Treaty to develop re- 
search, production and use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. , . .” 

This provision is acceptable to the Euratom 
countries, as well as most advanced or de- 
veloping civil nuclear powers. “The Germans 
believe that the best way to avoid the abuse 
of controls is simply to regulate the entry 
and exit of nuclear fuels, while industrial and 
research installations remain exempt from 
inspection .” i Euratom formally announced 
to the North Atlantic Council on October 31, 
1967, that Euratom controls could not be 
supplanted by the control powers of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
which include Soviet bloc countries, and that 
any controls must pertain only to materials 
not to research. Thus, it seems, nuclear re- 
search that can be justified on peaceful 
grounds, regardless of Its potential weapons 
implications, will have considerable freedom 
under the treaty. 

The reasons for this are fairly clear. Non- 
nuclear-weapon states, as well as the nuclear- 
weapons powers, are loathe to have their sci- 
entific and technological research restrained 
or even in many cases closely observed by 
other powers. Moreover, an inspection and 
safeguards system that tried to watch over 
such research would be very demanding and 
difficult to set up at a time when controls 
over materials alone remain to be worked 
out. 

Yet, this treaty provision may raise more 
problems than it successfully avoids. There 
is no clear dividing line between strictly 
peaceful and militarily useful nuclear re- 
search. The Plowshare controversy is only one 
example of this fact. Even research directed 
at civil goals can place a nation in an ad- 
vanced state of “eight-months pregnancy.” 
It is entirely possible that nonprohibited sci- 
entific research could produce distinctly ad- 
vanced nuclear-weapons options or an en- 
tirely new approach to nuclear weapons. On 
the other hand, it Is manifestly impossible 
(and, in the view of many, undesirable) to 
stop nuclear research that seems to have 
peaceful promise — whether or not it may also 
have some military significance. In fact, reli- 
ance on such research and development is a 


fundamental tenet of the U.S. Atoms for 
Peace program; 

The draft nonproliferation treaty neither 
resolves nor clarifies this problem. It ignores 
it. In particular, it neglects an area of re- 
search that may some day demonstrate very 
clearly the peaceful -military ambivalence of 
nuclear research: pure-fusion explosives. 

In addition to the overriding desire on the 
part of U.S. and USSR statesmen to secure a 
treaty without upsetting the applecart, there 
appear to be three basic reasons for ignoring 
this problem in treaty discussions. The dif- 
ficulty and unpopularity of including scien- 
tific research within the compass of the 
treaty’s safeguards system have already been 
noted. The other two explanations are the 
assumption that “Nth countries” must follow 
the fission- weapon route developed by the 
present nuclear-weapon states, and the dis- 
paragement of pure-fusion research in terms 
of its weapons significance. 

Even though China demonstrated the 
fragility of notions about Nth country weap- 
ons development by starting with uranium 
rather than plutonium bombs and moving 
quickly to thermonuclear weapons, it has 
been commonly assumed that any violator of 
the nonproliferation treaty must follow a 
single, well-marked path. The plutonium 
fission-explosive path seems obvious because 
success is virtually certain. Even if successful 
development of gas centrifugation for the 
enrichment of uranium leads to the dispersal 
of U— 235 plants, and thus the possibility of 
following a uranium-fission path, the essen- 
tial procedure would remain the same. Pre- 
sumably, the path for the would-be nuclear- 
weapon power, would be the diversion of suf- 
ficient fissile material to stockpile bombs 
clandestinely, or simple abrogation of the 
treaty. 

The draft nonproliferation treaty is based 
on this technical assumption. Leaving aside 
the question of the treaty’s effectiveness even 
if this assumption is granted, the purpose of 
the present discussioh is to question the as- 
sumption and call attention to the implica- 
tions of current research on- pure-fusion 
explosives. 

ii 

The articles of the treaty, and the contro- 
versies that have surrounded these articles, 
are directed toward preventing or inhibiting 
other countries from doing what has been 
accomplished by all present nuclear powers: 
producing nuclear explosives that require fis- 
sionable material for their operation. The 
draft treaty has not addressed itself in any 
serious way to preventing or inhibiting coun- 
tries from doing what has not been accomp- 
lished: successfully developing nuclear ex- 
plosives that do not require fissionable ma- 
terial. This yet-to-be-developed class of ex- 
plosives is that of fission-free fusion devices. 
In contrast to fission explosives, which have 
used kilogram quantities of plutonium and 
enriched uranium derived from reactors and 
isotopic separation plants that are relatively 
few in number and thus subject to safe- 
guards, pure-fusion weapons could use gram 
amounts of heavy hydrogen, which is more 
easily and surreptitiously obtainable — and 
may permit much cheaper devices. 

The concept of pure-fusion explosives 
received widespread publicity several years 
ago when controversy developed over the 
concept of the “Neutron Bomb,” at that time 
described as an anti-personnel weapon with- 
out destructive anti -property characteristics > 
Some argued that this concept promised a 
revolutionary advance in nuclear weaponry. 
Others debunked the idea on grounds of 
infeasibility, impracticality or undesirabil- 
ity, The controversy was linked to the debate 
over the test moratorium and projected test 
ban treaty: Some did not want test ban 
negotiations complicated and jeopardized by 
the neutron bomb. Others feared that a com- 
prehensive test ban would prevent the United 
States from developing a potentially advan- 
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tageous weapon with no guarantee 1 that the 
Soviet Union was not forging aheacj with it. 
The development and #ven the testing of 
such a weapon could proceed without detec- 
tion. 

Despite the potential usefulness | of such 
an explosive device for Plowshare programs 
or power generation, the debate was limited 
to weapons applications until it i receded 
from public notice after 1961. For several 
years the subject of pure- fusion explosives 
received scant public attention. For one 
thing, development of a pure-fusioh device 
encountered great technical difficulties, as 
was pointed out in a widely read article pub- 
lished In 1964 by two hey Presidential sci- 
entific advisers, 0 While there have b$en sev- 
eral public reports of progress in controlled 
fusion research, there is very little available 
in the public domain concerning a U.B.: pure- 
fusion explosive or neutron bomb program. 7 

In June 1967, a paper was published by S. 
T. Cohen of The RAND Corporation! which 
briefly discussed the neutron bomb, 1 related 
pure-fusion explosives to peaceful u^es, and 
described pure-fusion explosive research 
being conducted under Euratom auspices at 
the Laboratori Nazionall De Frascati Del 
C omit a to Nazionale Nucleare in Frascati, 
Italy. 8 The paper caused a great deal of 
controversy. 0 However, the controversy was 
I short-lived and the practical implications 
the paper raised for th% nonproliferation 
treaty and for U.S. Atoms for Peace policies 
were ignored. Despite the, potential embar- 
rassment these implications could cause po- 
litical leaders, they seehi far too imjiortant 
to be dropped so abruptly. Pure-fusibn ex- 
plosive research, the potential of th^ neu- 
tron bomb, and the Frascati work should be 
Examined more carefully In view of thi pres- 
ent draft nonproliferation Verity. 1 !i 

First, a brief description of the pure-fusion 
sxplosive concept is in order. Whatever the 
►litical-military controversies surrounding 
e concept, the pure-fusion neutron bomb 
ould differ technically from fission weapons 
i[n the following ways: (1) The energy pfcmld 
e released primarily as an instantaneous 
urst of radiation, rather than as blasjt and 
.eat. (2) Nuclear processes that may pro- 
uce no radioactivity, in contrast to the vast 
.ounts created by fission weapons, wbuld 
|e involved. (3) The cost in scarce mjidlear 
.aterials would be far less .than that 4* fis- 
sion or fission-fusion bombs. 1 '* Whereat the 
energy release from a fission explosion is 
about 80 per cent blast and heat and 5 per 
cbnt or less neutrons, blast and heat] may 
comprise only about 15 per cent and neutrons 
Bp per cent of the energy field of a pure- 
fijision explosion. 1 

i These characteristics may give both p^ace- 
frjl and military significance to pure-fusion 
explosives, if such devices can be developed 
in| practical forms. Or, depending onj the 
fofe-ms of devices developed, it is possible that 
peaceful but not military utility may bS de- 
rived. This presently unanswerable question 
poses a dilemma. 

The Frascati program is directed toward 
peaceful application of pure-fusion explo- 
sives. But regardless of its intent, the possi- 
bility of military applications, if not of an 
innovative breakthrough in nuclear weapons 
technology, exists. This raises some disturb- 
ing questions about the draft nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

First, since the draft treaty (Article II) 
specifically obligates nonnuclear- wea pon 
countries “not to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear e&- 
plcfive devices' '* (emphasis added) , could (the 
Frascati effort be prohibited under the 
treaty? | I 

Second, if such research is to be prohibited 
or monitored, what would this require of the 
treaty safeguards system, and how might the 


Footnotes at end of article. 


proposed attempt; to control such research af- 
fect national policies toward the treaty? 

Third, if such research, which seems to 
have military Implications, is not to be pro- 
hibited or safeguarded, what does this imply 
for the treaty’s usefulness and viability? 

Fourth, due to the obvious technical prob- 
lems associated with the development of 
pure-fusion explosives, certain, classes of 
these devices may have no military utility. 
If this is so, should the treaty wording be 
modified to permit; development of these types 
of nuclear explosives? 

Fifth, it is curious that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which axe 
acquainted with the Frascati project, have 
made no known effort to take such programs 
into account in the Geneva negotiations. 
How can this be interpreted? Does it repre- 
sent considered approval, or unconcern for 
the implications oi the research, or reluctance 
to disturb treaty negotiations, or such a 
primary concern with the fission weapon 
problem that pure -fusion developments seem 
unimportant? 

These are puzzling questions for which 
there seem to be no answers from official 
sources. Pointing to the technical difficulties 
of pure-fusion development is not an ade- 
quate answer. These might be solved at any 
time. Apparently the United States, despite 
several years of work, has not achieved suc- 
cess in pure-fusion. If this example is used 
as the criterion, success at Frascati or else- 
where does not seem likely in the near future. 
But solutions to seemingly unyielding tech- 
nical difficulties have appeared quite sud- 
denly in the past; thus it is presumptuous 
and dangerous to ci te technical problems as a 
reason for avoiding important questions. 
hi 

In a sense, the present status of pure-fusion 
research bears some similarity to the efforts 
leading to the test of a fission device and 
later to the test of a thermonuclear device, 
which involved the problem of producing 
fusion reactions. The pure-fusion problem 
seems considerably more formidable, and no 
solution has been publicly announced either 
for the production of minimal yields In 
bulky containers for peaceful purposes or for 
a range of yields in more compact containers 
for military purposes. As evidenced by the 
number of known research efforts, the prob- 
lem of using nonnuclear means to produce 
nuclear fusion explosions seems solvable in 
theory. But there is no definitive answer as 
to when a practical demonstration will take 
place. 

It might be recalled, however, that a sim- 
ilar question was central to the debate over 
the thermonuclear superbomb. In 1949 and 
1950 there was much, controversy about the 
production of a thermonuclear (fission-fu- 
sion) explosion. Many scientists felt the 
state-of-the-art precluded a thermonuclear 
device of practical military utility. Others 
were more optimistic. But it was not possible 
to resolve the dispute until in 1951 a new 
technique suddenly appeared and changed 
the state-of-the-art. What followed should 
be kept in mind when questioning pure- 
fusion practicality. As S. T. Cohen expressed 
it, “Somewhat less than two years after the 
zenith of doubting occurred the doubters 
were silenced by the ’thermonuclear break- 
through’ at Los Alamos. Who knows when 
such a breakthrough raay occur in the pure- 
fusion area?’’ 11 

The dream of producing fusion energy has 
produced & variety of schemes over the years. 
The Soviet Union initiated work on a pure- 
fusion explosive a number of years ago, using 
a heavy explosive assembly directly to im- 
plode and heat a small amount of deuterium 
and tritium (the heavj' hydrogen isotopes). 18 
More recently, there hea been speculation on 
the use of lasers to initiate fusion. 13 At Fras- 
cati, Dr, J. G. Linh&rt lias been investigating 


the possibility of producing small fusion ex- 
plosions through the use of highly intense 
magnetic fields, the “Megagauss technol- 
ogy.” 14 

The Frascati program is apparently aimed 
toward contained pure-fusion explosions for 
the production Of electrical energy. The 
characteristics of these explosions seem to 
permit a unique type of “nuclear reactor” 
where convertible energy is produced by 
pulsed, very- low-yield explosions of pure- 
fusion, at costs perhaps more than competi- 
tive with advanced nuclear fission reactors. 15 
There appear also to be important isotope 
breeding advantages to fusion reactors. On 
the face of it, therefore, there seem to be 
good reasons for this approach to the pro- 
duction of heat and electricity. What Is not 
yet known, in addition to the very feasibility 
and requirements of contained pure-fusion 
explosions, is the cost of producing such ex- 
plosions. Until such factors are worked out, 
the practical advantages of the system can- 
not be conclusively determined. But then, 
who could determine in 1942 what future 
Fermi’s atomic pile, under the grandstand at 
the University of Chicago, had for producing 
nuclear power? 

Whatever the promise of these approaches, 
If the timing of success cannot be predicted, 
neither can it be precluded — nor should it 
be excluded— from considerations of the non- 
proliferation treaty. To what extent should a 
nonproliferation treaty take pure-fusion ex- 
plosion research into account? Should the 
ban on all nuclear explosives be modified to 
permit certain explosives to be developed — 
or certain types of certain explosives? If such 
a modification is to be made, should the 
United States actively collaborate with other 
nations in the development of pure-fusion 
devices that hold a promise of peaceful 
utilization? What are the risks that this re- 
search might lead toThe development of new 
weapons? 

Although public discussion of pure-fusion 
explosives has thus far centered on the mili- 
tary application of the neutron bomb, it is 
possible that at least the first generation de- 
vices may be so bulky and complex as to 
render any military application infeasible. A 
workable device of tire Frascati variety ap- 
pears to require a ton of heavy explosives, a 
large containment unit, equipment for pro- 
ducing and injecting plasma, and a complex 
electrical system. These characteristics sug- 
gest a machine much too Large and expensive 
and producing too small a nuclear yield to 
offer military advantages. 

This might suggest that the blanket 
prohibition of all nuclear explosive devices in 
the draft nonproliferation treaty Is open to 
serious question, particularly if it is used to 
Inhibit scientific research of this type. On the 
other hand, if such research and development 
activities continue freely, and result in mili- 
tary breakthroughs, the idea of a blanket 
prohibition may be vindicated— but too late. 

There may be no practical military uses for 
pure-fusion explosions in the foreseeable 
state-of-the-art. But if pure-fusion explosive 
development proves comparable to previous 
experiences with nuclear weapons, one might 
anticipate improvement, refinement, or even 
breakthrough toward Weaponization. By no 
means can it be assumed that subsequent 
designs of pure-fusion explosives w m be con- 
fined to the cumbersome technology of the 
first successful device. In short, if pure-fusion 
explosive research is pursued, such explosives 
may eventually be put to both peaceful and 
military uses. The implications of this for 
proliferation will be great. Whatever the 
technical advantages of pure-fusion weapons 
over fission or fission- fusion weapons, their 
cost may be substantially less and clandestine 
diversion and smuggling of the necessary 
materials would J?e far easier, »ince only very 
small amounts of relatively weak radioactive 
materials would be required. 


I i 
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IV 

In. conclusion, there are compelling reasons 
for taking such research into account in 
deliberations over the nonproliferation 
treaty. It is a simple fact that research on 
pure-fusion nuclear explosives — whatever the 
chances of success of such work and whatever 
utility early devices might have — is being 
conducted by prospective signatories of the 
treaty. 

The Frascati work is notable if only for 
the fact that no attempt seems to have been 
made to consider it in relation to the draft 
nonproliferation treaty. If the program Is 
eventually successful, it will include nuclear 
explosive testing. Will the conduct of these 
tests also be ignored? Does the current tacit 
acceptance of this research extend also to 
testing? If so, there seems to be no reason 
why other nations cannot pursue the de- 
velopment and testing of pure-fusion. nuclear 
explosive devices. What might this mean for 
nuclear proliferation and the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty? 

One can imagine the outcry if a non- 
nuclear- weapon nation which had signed 
the treaty established an open laboratory 
for research and development of fission ex- 
plosives. Such an effort, which would have 
predictable success and obvious military im- 
plications, would be interpreted as a clear 
violation of the treaty. It seems highly in- 
consistent that fission- explosive research is 
clearly outlawed, while fusion- explosive re- 
search is not, when the draft treaty does 
not make an explicit distinction between the 
two. Does this mean that a line has been 
tacitly drawn somewhere between a guaran- 
teed success and an anticipated but unpre- 
dictable development? If so, where? And why 
is this not made explicit in the treaty? What 
time element is presumed to make the critical 
difference between one and the other? Or 
has no consideration been given to the matter 
at all? 

It is understandable that those favoring 
the current draft treaty would wish to post- 
pone reference to pure-fusion explosive re- 
search. The matter would greatly complicate 
negotiation of the treaty. It could be argued 
that, barring undisclosed developments, a 
workable pure-fusion device has not been 
achieved, and one with military significance 
cannot be expected for a number of years. 
This could be buttressed with the observa- 
tion that the major nuclear-weapon powers 
have apparently not assigned major im- 
portance to the development of pure-fusion 
weapons — although, as noted above, a U.S. 
program for the development of these weap- 
ons has been publicly revealed. Moreover, 
the work at Frascati, for example, has been 
open and in collaboration with Euratom, and 
neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union has voiced objections to it. The at- 
tempt to stop such research would be not 
only politically unwise but also technically 
undesirable. Important peaceful benefits may 
one day flow from it. 

If this is the case, should not the United 
States openly and actively collaborate with 
such research? The efforts of the United 
States to promote the peaceful atom have 
had mixed blessings, but the peaceful atom 
remains U.S. policy and the draft nonprolifer- 
ation treaty supports and Internationalizes 
this policy. International collaboration on 
pure-fusion explosive research would give it a 
sanction and respectability that a nationally 
conducted program would not have, and thus 
perhaps ease any later misunderstandings 
that might arise from it. 

Why not make it clear at this time how 
pure-fusion explosive research fits into the 
nonproliferation treaty? Why run the risk of 
treaty disruption when one party later 
charges that another is manufacturing (pure- 
fusion) “nuclear explosive devices" and is 
thus in violation of the treaty? All parties 
should expect the clearest possible statement 


concerning permissible activities under the 
treaty. If there is to be a distinction drawn 
between work directed toward one type of 
nuclear explosive device and another type, it 
should be made explicit. In the case of pure- 
fusion explosive research, the formula “what 
is not explicitly prohibited is implicitly per- 
mitted" is likely to produce more problems 
in the long run than it may seem to avoid 
during negotiations. 

Whether the treaty makes such distinc- 
tions or not, United States policymakers 
should. If scientific and other peaceful pur- 
poses are being served by pure-fusion explo- 
sive research conducted abroad, it might ben- 
efit all concerned for the United States to 
cooperate in furtherance of it. Such cooper- 
ation might also help to heal political wounds 
caused by what some European allies consider 
an inequitable military nuclear policy. 

At the same time, it is Important to be 
aware of potential military applications. An 
important weapons breakthrough could be 
achieved. The destabilizing consequences of 
this may be greater in the case of a purely 
national (or even exclusively Euratom) pro- 
gram than one with which the United States 
had been collaborating. It is always a deli- 
cate question whether to support research 
because it might have peaceful benefits or 
to try to restrict it because it might result in 
a threat to international security. At least, 
U.S. collaboraion would ensure that research 
progress is being monitored to determine 
whether prospective devices hold military 
promise. 

Technological progress often has the un- 
settling effect of changing the conditions 
upon which arms control proposals, and 
treaties are based. Changes in this area occur 
so quickly that politics and policies are out- 
dated before national authorities- recognize 
this fact. Reluctance to face squarely the po- 
tential ramifications of pure-fusion explosive 
research because this might jeopardize a cur- 
rently high-priority arms control objective 
can only increase the probability of future 
embarrassment or failure. 
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Exhibit 2 

ITEM 1 

To: Hon. Strom Thurmond. 

Discuss the role of nuclear research as it 
influences other technologies. 

The principal effects of nuclear energy 
upon other sciences and technologies all de- 
pend on nuclear fission. When an atom of 
uranium or plutonium splits apart, or fis- 
sions, energy is emitted in several forms. It 
can appear as heat, as radiant energy — such 
as light and X-rays, in the energy of rapidly 
moving nuclear particles — electrons, neu- 
trons, and debris from fission, and in the 
energy of radioactive decay of the radioactive 
debris left after fission. 

Our modern technologies have put these 
various forms of energy to use in many dif- 
ferent ways. I have listed below some of the 
principal fields of use. 

1. Civil engineering 

The use of nuclear explosives for civil en- 
gineering works has been so much identified 
during discussions of the non-proliferation 
treaty that it needs no further discussion. 
Other less spectacular uses of nuclear energy 
are largely found in non-destructive testing 
apparatus for highway and other construc- 
tion. Small amounts of materials that have 
been made radioactive, by putting them inside 
a nuclear reactor, better known as radioiso- 
topes, can be. used to measure densities of 
materials, to examine specimens for cracks 
or voids, or to measure moisture content of 
soils or cement. 

2 . Food 

Radiation from radioisotopes manufactured 
In a reactor, or recovered from radioactive 
debris of fission is being used experimentally 
to extend the shelf lives of some foods, and 
to sterilize others. Irradiation of grains, for 
example, can also cut food losses from insects. 
Irradiation of potatoes and certain fruits can 
prolong their useful lives. In another con- 
nection, radiation has been used to control 
one insect pest by sterilizing large numbers 
of insects and releasing them to mate with 
others, with a resulting dramatic decrease in 
the insect population. 

3. Health 

Radioisotopes are routinely used in the 
practice of medicine. Radioactive iodine, for 
example, finds daily use in diagnosis and 
treatment of certain thyroid conditions. 
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Radioactive cobalt i* widely employed in 
treatment lor cancer. Other radioisotopes 
provide a portable source of radiation for 
x-rays. The AEC reports a new cancer therapy 
facility for low exposure rates of Whole body 
irradiation of patients with chronic leukemia 
has been developed and is in use. 1 

Recent research points the way to artificial 
hearts which derive their energy from radio- 
isotopes that might be implanted into the 
body. Other radioisotopes are being used to 
heat the suits of skin divers, 

4. Housing i 

In addition to non-destructive testing for 
construction by means of radioisotopes, nu- 
clear energy has been applied to create new 
products which may affect housing. One is 
a wood -pi as tic combination which takes on 
desirable new properties when exposed to in- 
tense radiation. Three companies ire now 
manufacturing products from this material. 
One example of wood-plastic contt inations 
was the floor of the U.S. exhibition at the 
Worlds Pair in New York. Another , newer 
product is the recently jannounced i concrete- 
polymer material. Preliminary experiments 
indicate marked improvements in the proper- 
ties of this form of concrete. Preliminary 
tests show compressive Strength increased up 
to 190 percent, tensile strength increased up 
to 220 percent, absorption reduced; as much 
as 95 percent, abrasion resistance Increased 
from two to five times, arid greater durability 
in freezing and thawing tests. 

5. Manufacturing 

Radiation from radioisotopes a ti being 
used in industry to process materials so as 
I to obtain new and desirable properties. One 
| example is in the Irradiation of pla; tics to 
! increase their ability to withstand high 
! , temperatures, or to otherwise chartgc their 
| normal properties. Another application Is to 
control process machinery. One of the ‘-arllest 
j applications was using such radiation In a 
thickness gage to control the thickness of 
paper in a paper mill. This same }dea has 
been extended to controlling the thick .teas of 
metals being rolled in a rolling mill. Another 
application is in non-destructive testing and 
I inspection of castings. 

j The employment of radioactive Isotopes 
| offer advantages in industry which must, of 
| course be balanced against economic ad- 
1 vantages or disadvantage* — such as: 

I Low temperature initiation. 

Solid -phase initiation. 

A product with no catalyst impurlH es . 

Adjustment of the rate of a reaction by 
variation of the radiation from the external 
sources. 

j Irradiation of a material in place; in its 
| final container, or in its final shape, 
j Producing a reaction which is uniq .ie to 
the use of radiation and. cannot oejeur by 
' other means. 

} 6. Power { 

Advocates of nuclear energy claim that it 
jhas relieved mankind of the threat 0f run- 
ning out of fuel to supply the energy re- 
quired by our energy Intensive civilization 
and economy. Thus one major reason foe the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s interest in the 
breeder reactor idea is that in principle one 
Could “bum’’ ah the uranium and thodum 
present in the earth’s crust for fuel. 

I The nuclear reaction of fusion in jwhich 
atoms of light elements fuse together with 
Release of energy also promises to be aA even 
greater supply of energy lor mankind 111 the 
fusion process can be controlled for this pur- 
pose. We know full well the power pf the 
fusion process in a weapon. 

Another energy related use is to employ 
nuclear explosives to release natural gais and 
perhaps to heat oil or tar sands so as io ob- 
tain fuels from them. 

The radioisotopes recovered ffom fission 
djebris or certain others made in reactpi > or 
With accelerators can also be used as power 
supplies for special purposes where Ugh 


costs of energy are less important than a 
compact, long lived supply. Thus heat given 
off by radioactive decay in strontium, for ex- 
ample, can be converted into electricity for 
use In navigation aids on the sea floor, and 
other radioisotopes are used to provide energy 
for space satellites. 

7. Research 

Radiation from radioisotopes has provided 
an Immensely powerful tool for research in 
the life and physical sciences and in engi- 
neering, While' natural radioactive mate- 
rials such as radium and a few artificial radi- 
oisotopes made with accelerators were avail- 
able in the late 1930’s, their cost and very 
small supply greatly limited their use. The 
nuclear reactor now provides a virtually un- 
limited source for many different radioiso- 
topes that furr Ash. the scientist with many 
kinds and qualifies of radiation. 

Minute quantities of radioisotopes or trac- 
ers, can be Introduced into life and physi- 
cal processes so that the inner workings of 
a process can be better understood. Thus 
agricultural scientists have used them to 
trace the entry and fate of fertilizers in 
plants, chemists have used them to see what 
happens in various chemical reactions, engi- 
neers have used them to measure flow of 
fluids, metallurgists have used them to meas- 
ure the transfer of materials between rub- 
bing surfaces. The possibilities for applica- 
tions are limited only by the imagination 
of the user. 

8. Service and maintenance 

The increasing growth of service industries 
in our national economy and the need to in- 
crease their productivity is opening new op- 
portunities for new uses of radioisotopes. For 
example, in plumbing certain radioisotopes 
that quickly lose their radioactivity can be 
introduced into pipes to locate leaks, instru- 
ments using radioisotopes can measure the 
wall thickness of pipes and boilers and detect 
spots weakened by corrosion, ventilation 
rates can be measured with radioactive trac- 
ers, and such tracers also can provide early 
warning of wear inside an engine. Radiation 
from larger sources is being used for routine 
inspection of jet engines for aircraft and to 
check airframes. 

9. Space 

Energy from fission and radioisotopes may 
also drive the engines for vehicles that will 
probe deeply Into space and visit the outer 
planets. 

10. Transportation 

Radioisotopes are beginning to find uses In 
transportation. For example, they provide the 
energy for luminescent signs in air-craft to 
mark doors and exits, railroads have experi- 
mented with them as light sources for sig- 
nals at track switches, the Coast Guard is 
experimenting with them to supply power 
for unattended buoys and lightships. Nu- 
clear fission drives the experimental mer- 
chant ship, the N.S. Savannah, which is now 
in routine commeiclal u se. 

ITEM 2 

Discuss the development of the nuclear 
industry in the United States. 

The American nuclear industry was con- 
ceived during the Manhattan Project of 
World War II, By 1946 uranium mining and 
prospecting were going on and government 
owned factories to mill the ores, extract the 
uranium, separate out the fissionable con- 
tent and convert uranium-238 into pluto- 
nium were in existence. The commercial nu- 
clear industry began to expand with revision 
of the Atomic Energy Act in 1954 to permit 
private ownership of nuclear reactors and 
possession and to encourage use of nuclear 
fuel materials. The AEC has followed a de- 
liberate . policy of encouraging private in- 
dustry to provide necessary products and 
services, and has withdrawn from competi- 
tion as private suppliers have proven ade- 
quate to supply civil needs. The first part 


of the industry to become wholly private 
was the mining and milling of uranium. At 
present, all manufacturing capabilities 
needed for civil use of nuclear energy are 
privately available except for separation of 
the fissionable component of uranium, and 
disposal of the intensely radioactive wastes 
left over from reprocessing of used nuclear 
fuels. 

For 1967, the value of selected atomic 
energy products was $356 million of which 
$119 million was to Government agencies 
and $35 million was export trade. This in- 
dustry includes prospecting for uranium 
ores, mining them, extracting the uranium, 
separating out its fissionable component and 
converting other forms into fissionable plu- 
tonium, manufacturing radioisotopes, manu- 
facturing nuclear reactors for power and. for 
research, fabricating fissionable materials 
into fuel products for reactors, and dispos- 
ing of radioactive wastes. 

The estimated cost of nuclear power plants 
announced by utilities during the first nine 
months of 1968 totaled about $2 billion, 
bringing the estimated investment in nuclear 
power plants operating, under construction 
or planned to about $12 billion. 

ITEM 3 

Discuss the share of the nuclear industry 
in the Gross National Product. 

For 1968 the GNP was $860.7 billion. While 
the selected shipments for the atomic en- 
ergy industry for 1967 do not represent the 
whole of the industry, for they do not in- 
clude Government enriching and plutonium 
manufacture, the $358 million should be 
more than half. Assuming then that the 
American nuclear industry had a level of 
from $356 million to $700 million, and real- 
izing the inaccuracies in comparing such a 
figure directly with the GNP, nevertheless, 
it appears that the nuclear industry is 
presently less than one percent of the GNP. 

ITEM 4 

Discuss the spin off of new industry growth 
from the nuclear industry. 

Since the beginning of the Manhattan 
project which created the atom bomb, some 
of the technology and products originated or 
perfected for nuclear energy have moved into 
general use. One example is the large scale 
use of fluorocarbons which led to teflon and 
related products. A whole new, although 
small. Instrumentation industry has been 
created. Remotely controlled manipulators 
perfected for use in places of intense radia- 
tion have been adapted to undersea research 
vehicles. Very recently the AEC announced 
that a high-speed centrifuge developed at 
Oak Ridge has been put to a new, important 
use, which is research in the control of in- 
sect pests. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Forest Service is now using the cen- 
trifuge to concentrate and purify viruses 
in large quantities for Use in viral insec- 
ticides that can attack a specific insect 
species while not harming other species. The 
immediate target pest is the tussock moth, 
which kills Douglas fir trees. 

Exhibit 3 

Soviet Attacks on Germany Through the 
NPT 

August 29, 1957 — Soviet representative Val- 
erian A. Zorin attacks Western disarmament 
proposals, charging that the United States 
had already transferred nuclear weapons to 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

July 19, 1962 — Zorin attacks West Germany 
and proposes an agreement among the nu- 
clear powers “not to deliver nuclear weapons, 
control of them, or information necessary for 
their manufacture to states which at the 
present time do not possess them. 

July 11, 1964— Soviet opposition to the 
Multi-Lateral Forces <(MLF) centers on the 
participation of West Germany. Soviet note 
to the United States charges that West Ger- 
man “military and political circles” regard 
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the MLF as only a beginning and checks a 
dominant role in the project. 

June, 1965 — Soviet representative Semyon 
Tsarapkin to the Disarmament Commission 
attacks the United States for leaving the door 
open for a MLF or Atlantic Nuclear Force 
(ANF) and questions Secretary of Defense 
McNamara’s recent proposal for a special 
NATO Committee to study nuclear planning, 
especially because West Germany would par- 
ticipate in the Committee. 

August 17, 1965 — Semyon Tsarapkin asks 
whether the U.S. draft of the treaty provides 
the prohibition of ‘‘direct” access to nuclear 
weapons through a MLF with West Germany 
participation. He says that the draft treaty 
is unsatisfactory on this point because it 
leaves open the door for the MLF. He insists 
that a non-dissemination agreement must 
not allow any loopholes or exceptions. He 
says it is necessary to ban direct access and 
that the MLF would give West Germany and 
other non-nuclear NATO countries access to 
nuclear weapons. 

September 24, 1965 — Soviets submit draft 
treaty to U.N. In the First Committee, Soviet 
Ambassador Fedorenko says the American 
position aims at “legalizing access to these 
weapons and in the first analysis to partici- 
pate In the position of management and 
utilization of them by the non-nuclear 
powers of NATO — and first of all by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany.” He says that the 
Soviet draft treaty would make it impossible 
to create a MLF or an ANF which would en- 
able non-nuclear powers, above all, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, to obtain nuclear 
weapons. 

September 8, 1965 — Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko tells the Supreme Soviet that West 
Germany’s desire to participate in an MLF 
was In effect a vote against the General As- 
sembly Resolution on disarmament and was 
an attempt to “torpedo” a Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. He says that the U.S.S.R. not only 
opposes the MLF and ANF but also rejects a 
two -committee system for controlling nuclear 
weapons on West German territory. In the 
Soviet view, any attempt “to camouflage the 
(West German) accession to nuclear weapons 
through the establishment of some sort of 
committee” would contradict the Potsdam 
Agreement and other allied commitments to 
prohibit German militarism. 

September 1, 1966— Premier Kosygin sends 
a message to the ENDC. He says that the 
Soviet Union is now willing to include a 
clause “on the prohibition of the use of nu- 
clear weapons against non-nuclear states or 
parties to the treaty which have no nuclear 
weapons in their territory.” At the same time, 
he attacks alleged plans to give West Ger- 
many “terrorists and revanchists” access to 
nuclear weapons. 

September 17, 1966 — Soviet Ambassador 
Tsarapkin says that whatever nuclear sharing 
plans the U.S. and its allies might have, the 
U.S.S.R. would never agree to West German 
“access to nuclear weapons” for this would 
increase tension in Europe, threaten Euro- 
pean security, and nullify* any attempts to 
conclude an effective NPT. 

September 17, 1966 — Zdenek Cernik, Czech- 
oslovak representative, says that the West 
German desire to participate in a joint nu- 
clear force and in the control of nuclear 
weapons and the making of decisions on 
their use within the framework of NATO 
shows that there are other direct ways and 
means of proliferating nuclear weapons. 

February 17, 1966 — Miesczyslaw Blusztajn, 
the Polish representative charges that West 
Germany is the only Western European coun- 
try Interested in nuclear sharing and that 
the majority of Western Europeans are 
against it. 

March 29, 1966 — Ambassador Alexi Rosh- 
chin charges that the Western Powers still 
wished “to leave a loophole for giving access 


to nuclear weapons to non-nuclear powers 
and in the first place, to the Federal Republic 
of Germany.” 

April 28, 1966 — Rochohin says that the U.S. 
draft provides the possibility for the U.S., 
irrespective of whether unified nuclear forces 
are created in NATO or not, to transfer nu- 
clear weapons to other countries; for ex- 
ample, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
for the latter, to obtain these weapons, keep 
them, transport them as it sees fit, and put 
them into Its missiles or aircraft which could 
thus carry out flights with nuclear weapons 
aboard. Lastly, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many would be able to use these weapons 
after receiving the consent of a nuclear 
power. 

August 16, 1966 — Rochchin says the U.S. 
regards the treaty as a piece of paper “but 
gives priority to giving West Germany the 
right to take part in a joint nuclear force.” 

September 26, 1966— Czechoslovak dele- 
gate reports that East Germany is prepared 
to accept IAEA safeguards if West Germany 
also accedes. 

September 23, 1966 — Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko again says the U.S. draft treaty leaves 
loopholes for West Germany. 

August 17, 1967 — Soviets charge that use of 
Euratom safeguards in place of IAEA safe- 
guards meant that West Germany was being 
inspected only by its Allies. 

August 24, 1967 — Common Soviet-U.S. 

Draft Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is. Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the resolu- 
tion of ratification? On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will this be 
the final vote on the treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is advised that this 
will be a vote on whether the Senate will 
advise and consent to the resolution of 
ratification. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) is de- 
tained on official business, and if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted — yeas 83, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 23 EX.] 
YEAS — 83 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Mundt 

AllOtt 

Griffin 

Muekie 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Baker 

Harris 

Pack wood 

Bayih 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bell mom 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Peli 

Bible 

Holland 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd, Va. 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jordan, N.C. 

Schweiker 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Eagleton 

McIntyre 

Williams/N.J. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Williams, Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Young, N. Dak. 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Young, Ohio 

Gore 

Moss 

NAYS — 15 


Allen 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Curtis 

Goldwater 

Ruse ell 

Dominick 

Gurney 

Stennie 

Eastland 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Long 

Tower 


NOT VOTING — 2 

Cooper 

McClellan 



The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens in the chair) . Two -thirds of the 
Senators present and voting having voted 
in the affirmative, the resolution of rati- 
fication is agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the President be immediately 
notified of the Senate’s consent to the 
resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens in the chair) . Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to extend appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for the way 
they cooperated in the handling of this 
very important treaty, I think all of the 
Senate should be proud of the fine de- 
bate that has taken place. I think this 
has been an exhaustive and informative 
debate. 

Those Senators who offered reserva- 
tions and understandings, even though 
the chairman could not accept them, are 
to be commended. Nearly all proposals 
were sound in substance, and it was for 
procedural reasons that I could, not ac- 
cept them. However, the debate which 
they inspired did a great deal to make a 
clear legislative history. I think the de- 
bate added a great deal to national un- 
derstanding of the treaty. I believe a fine 
record has been made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fulbright) , the able and effective 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, deserves the highest commenda- 
tion of the Senate for the manner in 
which he led this treaty to final approval 
today. All Senators are aware of the 
extensive hearings and work involved in 
bringing a treaty of such great' impor- 
tance to the floor. Its handling by Sena- 
tor Fulbright was distinguished most 
perhaps by the highly thoughtful and 
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competent way the chairman led the 
discussion. Once again we are in his debt. 
Once again does the Nation owe to him 
its gratitude for such a thorough and 
high-level discussion of the gteat issues 
involved. 

May I say also that the ranking minor- 
ity members of the committee, the Senior 
Senator from Verpont (Mr. Aiken) 
deserves similar high praise for his de- 
voted efforts in behalf of this treaty. 
Prom the outset — when hearings began 
last summer — he joined with: the able 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Sparkman) 
in assuring a full afid exhaustive study. 
So we are indeed grateful to Senator 
Aiken, to Senator Sfakkman, arid to the 
other committee members for their vast 
contribution to the success of thjisi matter. 

And joining specifically to assure a full 
discussion of all of the issues! involved 
were the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dodd) , the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Thurmond), 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) ... Their strong and 
sincere views are always welcome; in- 
deed, the Senate profited particularly 
from their expressions concerning the 
issues involved in a matter as 'complex 
and important as is fils treaty. 

A number of others are to be simi- 
larly commended for their participation: 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennedy) , the Senator from Sojuth Da- 
kota (Mi\ Mundt), the Senators from 
California (Mr. Cranston and Mr. Mur- 
phy) and many more Should be included 
| in this list. In fact, I believe the Senate 
as a whole may justly be proud of this 
achievement — obtained with such great 
bipartisan cooperation on an Issue of 
such monumental importance to all 
mankind. 


. ORDER OP BUSINESS 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, |I would 
like to query the majority leadier con- 
cerning the program lor the remainder 
of the week and also for next week, if 
possible. 


VACATING OP ORDER FOE 
RECE# 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the order which 
1 was agreed to earlier by the Senate to 
i recess at the conclusion of business to- 
I day until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning 
I be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES, PILE REPORTS, AND SIGN 
BILLS 

. Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment following today’s session un- 
til the Senate reconvenes on Monday, 
March 17, 1969, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be authorized to receive messages 
from the President of the United States 
and the House of Representatives, and 
that said messages may be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr. MANSITELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that several measures 
have been reported by the Committee 
on Commerce today which hopefully will 
be taken up on Monday next. It is antici- 
pated that we will try to clear as much 
of the Executive Calendar as possible im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of this 
colloquy with the distinguished minority 
leader so that we can see to it that some 
of these people who have been appointed 
will be able to take up their jobs immedi- 
ately. 

There will be no further votes tonight. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yi61d for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. When does the majority 
leader expect tD take up the nomination 
of Mr. Smith for the Fanners Home 
Administration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would assume on 
Monday. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that can be 
worked out for Monday. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I ask is that 
the Farmers Heme Administration is not 
able to properly function and it is one 
of the most important agencies of 
Government. 

Mr. MANSFCELD. The Senator is 
correct. 


NO! DONATIONS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of nomina- 
tions on the Ex<jcutive Calendar, begin- 
ning with John S. D. Eisenhower, under 
Department of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar will be stated, beginning with the 
nomination of John S. D. Eisenhower. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1969 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until noon on Monday 
next. " ! 

1 The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
bjection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The bill clerk read the nomination of 
John S. D. Eisenhower, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belgium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL, MONETARY FUND, 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INTER- AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

The bill clerk read the nomination of 
David M. Kennedy, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Governor of the International Mon- 
etary Fund, U.S. Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and a Governor of the 
Inter- American Development Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

The bill clerk read the nomination 
of David M. Kennedy, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Governor of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

The bill clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Transporta tion . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Department of Transporta- 
tion be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the De- 
partment of Transportation are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The bill clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the De- 
partment of Commerce be considered 
en bloc 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the De- 
partment of Commerce are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The bill clerk read the nomination 
of Donald L. Jackson, of California, to 
be a member of the Interstate Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PREPARED- 
NESS 

The bill clerk read the nomination of 
James D. O’Connell, of California, to be 
an Assistant Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 
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The Senate met In executive session 
at 10 o’clock a.m., on the expiration of 
the recess, and was called to order by 
the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R, Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: ’ 

Eternal Odd, in whose perfect kingdom 
no sword is drawn but the sword of 
righteousness, and no strength known 
but the strength of love: So guide and 
inspire, we pray Thee, the work of all 
who seek Thy kingdom at home and 
abroad, that all peoples may seek and 
find their security, not in force of arms, 
but in the perfect love that casteth out 
fear, and in the fellowship revealed to 
us by Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Impart Thy higher wisdom to the Mem- 
bers of this body, to whom the people 
have committed the stewardship of 
peace, that in this moment of history 
they may clearly know Thy will and have 
courage to do ii. 

In Thy holy name, we pray. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

- Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Oeisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 12, 1969, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 17) to 
amend the Communications Satellite 
Act of 1962 with respect to the election 
of the board of directors of the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. 


REPORT ON WORLD WEATHER 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to you, in 
accordance with Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 67 of the 90th Congress, the 
first annual plan for United States par- 
ticipation in the World Weather Pro- 
gram. This document describes the long- 


Senate 

( Legislative day of Friday , March 7, 1969 ) 

range goals of the World Weather Pro- 
gram and the activities in support of that 
program which have been planned by 
eight Federal agencies for Fiscal Year 
1970. The budget figures shown in this 
report are consistent with those which 
appeared in the budget submitted to the 
Congress on January 15, 1969. 

I commend this report to you and hope 
you will give it your careful attention, for 
it describes activities which can con- 
tribute in important ways to the quality 
of American life. The World Weather 
Program promises, for example, to pro- 
duce earlier and more accurate weather 
forecasts than we now receive. It is also 
exploring the feasibility of large-scale 
weather modifications. Because so much 
of our social and economic life is sig- 
nificantly influenced by weather condi- 
tions, it is important that we encourage 
those advances in weather prediction 
and control which our scientists now 
foresee. 

This project, and our role in it, also 
have great political significance. For the 
World Weather Program, growing out of 
United Nations initiatives in the early 
1960’s, has developed into a most im- 
pressive example of international co- 
operation. On a scale never attempted 
until this decade, scientists and govern- 
ments in many countries are joining 
hands across national boundaries to 
serve the entire human community. 
Their example should be instructive for 
all of us as we pursue lasting peace and 
order for our world. 

This report “talks about the weather,” 
but it demonstrates that we can do far 
more about our weather than merely talk 
about it. I believe that the plans for 
American participation which are out- 
lined here reflect the sense of both the 
Congress and the Executive Branch of 
our government that the United States 
should give its full support to the World 
Weather Program. 

Richard Nixon. 

The White House, March 13, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate sundry messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 


sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TREATY ON THE NQNFROLIFERA - 
TTQN OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending busi- 
ness, which the clerk will state. 

The Legislative Clerk. Executive H, 
90th Congress, second session, the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on the understanding of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dodd) . Under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement of yesterday, the time 
will be controlled by the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) and the 
Senator offering the reservation or un- 
derstanding, to the extent of a 1-hour 
limitation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may make the following 
requests, apart from the time limitation 
on the pending understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE JOURNAL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, March 
12, 1969, be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

S 2775 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL jlO A M 

TOMORROW — ORDER VACATED 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today. It 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(Later in the day, the Senate j Jn va- 
cating the above order, ordered thkfc the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 1 Mon- 
day, March 17, 1969, at 12 o’clobk me- 
ridian.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Fresid 
! suggest the absence of a quorum 
! apart from the time limitation. 

! The VICE PRESIDENT. With<j> 
j jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to 
! roll. 

| Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presi<J 
: ask unanimous consent that thi 
for the quorum call be rescinded 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withf 
: jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presiqi 
yield 3 minutes, on my time, to t 
fcinguished Senator from West 
(Mr. Byrd). 
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MAN TO WATCH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
President, one of the newcomfc 
Capitol Hill during the gist Congri 
Honorable Spiro T. Agnew, Vice 
dent of the United States, was tti 
. ject of an interesting article i 
March 17 issue of the UJS. News & 
Report. 

That article was entitled “A Ne4r 
of Vice President?” It might well 
been entitled “Man To Watch.” T 

Those of us in the U.S. Senate 
had our special opportunities to q 
the Vice President as he lias fltte 
| the job of Presiding Officer of the 
ate. And I believe it is a fair asse 
to say that the manner in which 
discharged his duties has cornffi 
him to all of us. 

The U.S. News & World Report r 
says it very well when it reports 
the new Vice President is “gainin 
ceptance in Congress.” We in the £> 
appreciate the dignity and bearing 
which he presides over the Chambe 
iwe have noted his conscientious 
'to carry forward his share of t 
work routine of the upper body 
jgress. 

I Of greater substance, we have 
terested to learn more of his vie 
issues of national concern, 

which must come before this 

ing the coming months of this co: 
sional session. For this reason, I 
with particular interest the state: 
in the article that Vice President / 
“is reported to believe that reli 
{welfare, is one of the most difficult 
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lems in the country.” I noted that the ar- 
ticle stated that ^ has been said about 
Mr. Agnew that “he has experienced 
poverty and prejudice and. risen above 
them on his own merits.” I noted that 
the article stated that he has repeatedly 
said that he is “for civil rights” and 
“against civil disobedience.” I noted that 
the Vice President is reported to hold the 
view that “no Ibresident should tolerate 
violence,” and that law and order means 
“the protection of the individual regard- 
less of race or creed.” 

In gist, I noted some good, solid re- 
ports on the Vice President, and I recom- 
mend the article to the Members of the 
Senate for review. 

Mr. President, I also call attention to 
the fact that Dhe Vice President has 
presided 22 days since the inauguration. 
The Senate has been in session 22 days 
since the date of the inauguration. So far 
as my own observations are concerned, 
since I became a Member of this body 
over 10 years ago, the fact that the Vice 
President has been on the job as Presid- 
ing Officer of the; Senate every day it has 
been in session since the inauguration of 
the President and the Vice President 
on January 20, a total of 22 days is some- 
what of a record. 

Moreover, I have been very favorably 
impressed by the manner in which the 
Vice President presides over this body 
and the manner in which he preserves 
decorum and order in this body. I merely 
wanted to take this moment to express 
my appreciation for the manner and 
dignity with which he presides, and to 
congratulate our Vice President, Mr. 
Agnew. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record the article to which I have al- 
luded. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Spiro T. Agnew: A New Kind of Vice 
PRESIDENT? T 

The Vice President is settling into his job 
in a different way from most of his pred- 
ecessors. 

One reason is that the job itself is not the 
same. A vice-presidential office in the White 
House is evidence of the expanded role as- 
signed to the Government’s No. 2 executive. 

For Mr. Agnew, service in Washington goes 
far beyond presiding over the U.S. Senate. 

In choosing Spiro T. Agnew as his running 
mate last year, Richard Nixon said : 

“My primary concern was to select a man 
who had the courage, the character and the 
intellect — not only to be Vice President— but 
also to be an effective President if the need 
arose.” 

The Nixon Administration has been in 
office now for almost two months. Yet few 
people seem to know very much about Mr. 
Agnew, or what he is doing as the No. 2 
man in the U.S. Government. 

The Vice President is a 50-year-old lawyer 
who formerly served two years as Governor of 
Maryland and five years as chief executive 
of Baltimore County. Friends call him “Ted,” 
after his middle name — Theodore. Associates 
describe him as “poised and coil trolled” — a 
man of dignity, fairness and common sense. 

Mr. Agnew is the first Vice President to 
have an office in the White House itself. His 
quarters have been set up in the West Wing 
down a corridor from the President’s Oval 
Room office. 


In addition, Mr. Agnew has a newly 
refurbished suite in the Executive Office 
Building— the rooms occupied by Lyndon 
Johnson when he was Vice President: the 
traditional vice-presidential offices off the 
Senate floor at the Capitol, and staff quarters 
in the new Senate Office Building. 

SENATE DUTY 

The Vice President’s only constitutional 
duty is to preside over the U.S. Senate. Mr. 
Agnew takes this duty seriously, has made a 
point of being in the presiding officer’s chair 
at the opening of Senate sessions. 

Often he steps down to the floor to talk to 
Senators. Having spent most of his prior 
government service as an executive, he says 
the legislative process “is a whole new world 
to me.” Normally, he spends three or four 
hours a day on Senate business. 

The Vice President cheerfully recognizes 
that his role is that of an “associate mem- 
ber,” able to vote only in case of a tie. His 
main concern has been to win the trust and 
confidence of the lawmakers of both parties. 
“a pleasant surprise” 

Veterans at the Capitol believe^ the new 
Vice President is gaining acceptance in Con- 
gress. He is the first man in 24 years to pre- 
side over the Senate without first having 
served as ah elected member of that body— 
sometimes described as “the most exclusive 
club in the world.” 

A Republican Senator has observed: 

“Agnew is a pleasant surprise. He is doing 
a whale of a job to cultivate the Senate He 
has spent more time in the chair than his 
predecessor. He eats in the dining room at 
the Capitol — and I can’t remember any Vice 
President doing that.” 

A Democratic Senator has commented: 
“Agnew is a smooth politician. He knows 
how to talk to the Main Street American, and 
is proud of calling himself a middle-brow 
He will beat the drums for Nixon all over 
the country. Democrats make a great mistake 
if they underestimate Agnew.” 

Recently, former President Johnson was 
quoted as saying he believes that Mr. Agnew 
is “underrated,” and that “Nixon made a 
good choice.” 

By law or executive order, the Vice Presi- 
dent is a member of the President’s Cabinet 
and of the National Security Council, and 
vice chairman of the newly created Urban 
Affairs Council. 

Moreover, Mr. Agnew is head of the Na- 
tional Space Council, Council on Economic 
Opportunity, Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development,. Peace Corps 
Advisory Council, Indian Affairs -Council 
Cabinet Task Force on Youth Opportunity 
and Council on Physical Fitness. He also 
attends White House congressional-leader- 
ship meetings and is a member of the board 
of the Smithsdhian. Institution. 

Recently, President Nixon assigned Mr 
Agnew to work with the nation’s Governors 
and mayors through a new Office of Inter- 
governmental Relations, with a 12-man staff 
directed by Nils A. Boe, former Governor of 
South Dakota. 

Said a highly placed source: 

“The Governors now feel they have an 
‘ambassador’ in Washington. This new office 
should foe helpful in bringing cooperation on 
domestic programs at all levels of govern- 
ment.” 

A GOOD RAPPORT 

The Vice President feels that he has 
established a good rapport with President 
Nixon, whom he sees on an average of a 
couple of hours a day in various meetings 
An official high up in the Administration de- 
scribes their relationship in this manner: 

“No President has ever been more consider- 
ate to his Vice President. They have the kind 
of mutual understanding that does not re- 
quire constant consultation. 
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If this oil refinery is built at Machias- 
port, once a ship goes outside of the Long 
Island Sound, and perhaps even in Long 
Island Sound, it is subject to being 
torpedoed. 

Mr, McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Louisiana 
has broad sholders. If I have said any- 
thing in my remarks to reflect on him 
personally, I am sorry for doing so. 

What I was trying to say today was 
with reference to the big oil companies, 
whose arguments the Senator has so 
ably presented. If there was any per- 
sonal reflection, I withdraw it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I sought in- 
formation about this matter from every 
agency of the U.S. Government which to 
my knowledge has any information about 
it, including the antitrust aspects of the 
matter. I sought information for the 
speech made here from the Interior De- 
partment and from the committees that 
have studied the matter. Information 
that I could Hot secure from these 
sources I sought from both the major and 
the smaller oil companies and independ- 
ent producers. In addition the Library of 
Congress was consulted. 

I also called upon my own personal 
knowledge of this industry, because I 
have both made and lost money in the 
oil business. I know what it is to drill a 
dry hole, and I know that there is even 
worse luck possible than drilling a dry 
hole. 

So I do know something about the in- 
dustry from firsthand exposure to it, and 
because in Louisiana we have raised more 
money from this industry — which has 
not endeared me to the oil companies — 
than we .have from any other single 
source. I understand something about the 
problems of the industry and I also know 
something about the national security, 
because it has been my privilege to help 
to protect this great country as a service- 
man and as a member of such commit- 
tees as Armed Services, Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Finance. 

If Senators want to talk about investi- 
gating the oil industry, there is nothing 
new about that, either. I welcome that 
They can investigate it until Congress 
runs out, and I will be pleased to learn 
whatever they can develop. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, today my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana 
(Mr. Long) has presented the facts rele- 
vant to the Machiasport project. I wish 
to compliment him on his thoroughness 
and to commend him for bringing this 
matter to our attention today. 

The mandatory oil import control pro- 
gram has one purpose, and that is to pre- 
vent a veritable flood of foreign oil from 
undermining the stability of our domes- 
tic oil and gas industry, an industry 
which must remain strong and capable 
of supplying all our energy requirements 
in a time of national emergency. 

I must point out that despite the oil 
import control program, this Nation has 
experienced a steady deterioration in its 
inventory of recoverable petroleum re- 
serves. Exploration for new domestic re- 
serves is not keeping pace with increased 
demand. The cumulative result is a de- 
crease in our national petroleum self- 
sufficiency and severe impairment of our 
national security. 


Two World Wars, the Korean conflict, 
the Suez crisis of 1956, the Arab-Israel 
war of 1967, and our current involvement 
in the Far East have proven beyond ques- 
tion the vital importance of petroleum 
self-sufficiency to our national security 
and to our independent survival in a 
world dependent on energy for existence. 

We must recognize there are those 
persons in American industry who wish 
only financial advantage over their com- 
petitors, and they are willing to use the 
Foreign Trade Zones Act of 1934 as 
amended to gain such advantage. Such 
misuse of the act by any petroleum or 
petrochemical company might yield a 
short-term financial advantage for the 
company over its competitors but would 
surely result in permanent and severe 
damage to our petroleum self-sufficiency 
and impair our national security. 

The regulations that govern the or- 
derly and limited flow of foreign oil into 
the United States effectively channel the 
monetary benefit of the oil import license 
to the domestic producer through a broad 
distribution of oil import licenses to hun- 
dreds of refiners and petrochemical 
manufacturers located throughout the 
United States. 

The creation of a few and then many 
refining and petrochemical foreign trade 
zones, with the immense pressure which 
they would exert upon the import pro- 
gram, would have the effect of removing 
the benefit of the oil import program 
from the domestic petroleum industry. 
The consequence would be to drastically 
accelerate the further deterioration of 
our domestic petroleum self-sufficiency 
and to jeopardize our national security. 

I introduced a measure during the last 
session of the 90th Congress calling for 
a study of the oil import program. This 
study would reveal the exact administer- 
ing of this program and give us the op- 
portunity to make changes, if any, where 
necessary. President Nixon has seen fit 
to order a complete review of thq oil 
import program. I am confident this 
review will proceed in an orderly fash- 
ion, and, after its completion, will pro- 
duce guidelines for strengthening our 
domestic oil industry. 

I wish to reiterate, in closing, that 
under no condition should any foreign 
trade zones be considered without view- 
ing them in their entirety as to the effect 
they would have on our vital national 
oil industry. 


TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFER A- 
TION " OTHSTU CLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Executive H, 90th Congress, sec- 
ond session, the Treaty on the Nonpro- 
liferation of Nuclear Wea pons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Are we in execu- 
tive session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
still in executive session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 


previous arrangement, I agreed to re- 
spond to some questions to be pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to clarify several points concern- 
ing the relationship between the treaty 
now before the Senate and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. I would, 
therefore, propound these questions to 
the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

It is my understanding that, under 
the treaty, the United States would still 
be able to place nuclear weapons on 
the lands of our NATO allies so long 
as the United States retained final con- 
trol over the use of those weapons. Is 
my understanding correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator’s un- 
derstanding is correct. I think it is im- 
portant to point out that this treaty 
speaks about actions which are prohib- 
ied, and not about those that are per- 
mitted. It does not undertake to out- 
line everything that is permitted. It does 
prohibit the transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons and materials to a nonnuclear na- 
tion. It does not deal with, and there- 
fore does not prohibit, the United States 
from placing nuclear weapons in the 
territory of a NATO ally so long as the 
United States retains control over the 
use of these weapons. 

Mr. SPONG. Is it also correct that this 
is the current policy of the United 
States? In other words, do we not cur- 
rently follow a policy whereby nuclear 
weapons are stationed in NATO coun- 
tries but whereby the United States re- 
tains final control over their use? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not only is it our 
policy, but also, it is the law. The law — 
the McMahon Act — prohibits the trans- 
fer of control of nuclear weapons to other 
countries, and this treaty in a sense 
merely confirms the law and the legisla- 
tive intent of Congress. 

Mr. SPONG. There is discussion within 
the NATO alliance, with which the Sen- 
ator is perhaps familiar, of use of a mari- 
time contingency force in the Atlantic. 
Would the same policy regarding nu- 
clear weapon which is applicable on land 
under the treaty be applicable to naval 
operations? In other words, would it be 
permissible, under the treaty, for the 
United States to provide the participat- 
ing vessels with nuclear weapons so long 
as the United States retained final con- 
trol over their use? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The control by the United States 
upon the use of the weapons is the de- 
termining factor, and it is retained. 

Mr. SPONG. In 1966, NATO estab- 
lished a Nuclear Planning Group for 
planning and discussing policy related to 
the use of strategic nuclear weapons. Is it 
the Senator’s understanding that the 
treaty would in no way impinge upon the 
activities of this group? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Most certainly, it is. 
It does not deal with the planning or 
consultation of our allies. 

Mr. SPONG. Other than restricting 
the actual possession of nuclear weapons 
and the development of such by our 
NATO allies who now do not have such 
weapons, is there anything in the treaty 
which would restrict our NATO allies 
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from assuming a greater role in the al- 
liance? 

! Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, there is no 
[restriction on our NATO allies from as- 
suming a greater role, unless they envi- 
sion that role as acquiring the control of 
nuclear weapons themselves from the 
United States. There is a restriction in 
that sense. 

Mr. SPONG. So far as the committee 
!was able to determine, have .the NATO 
'members been fully consulted concern- 
ling the provisions of the treaty? i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They certainly 
have. This treaty was under negotiation 
I approximately 4 V 2 years, and at every 
[stage in these negotiations the NATO 
members were fully consulted concern- 
ing the provisions of the treaty. More- 
over, some of them participated In the 
[drafting of the treaty. Secretary Rogers, 
[Secretary Laird, and General Wheeler 
| also reiterated the statements of pre- 
vious administrations that the treaty is 
[consistent with the best interests (of the 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
[Secretary Rusk told us that the phited 
States had worked closely with [ those 
[allies in the formulation of the treaty 
and that our allies were fully satisfied 
[with the treaty and it in po way would 
jeopardize the alliance, X think the com- 
Imittee thoroughly agrees with, that 
[evaluation. 

Mr. SPONG. I have read conflicting 
reports as to what would happen under 
[the treaty should Europe unite. Onp re- 
port suggested that a united Eiirope 
could assume the same nuclear status 
which was previously held by one of its 
components. In other words, if Iliirope 
[united with either Prance or Great Brit- 
ain as part of the new union, the new 
Union could become a nuclear power, 
[succeeding the individual country which 
had been one. I believe that this was for- 
mer Secretary of State Rusk’s view. I 
[have, however, also read an interpreta- 
tion which suggests that the nuclear 
power joining the union would have to 
retain final control over the weapons. I 
[assume that the committee adheres to 
Mr. R usk's view. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; that is correct. 
The committee adheres to this viejw. Al- 
though the treaty does not deal with the 
problem of European unity, we Were 
[given to understand that a new federated 
European state could inherit the njuMear 
status of one of its former components. 
This new federated European state 
would have to control all of its external 
security functions, including defense. 
This interpretation, to which the Com- 
mittee subscribes, is part of a question 
and answer series included in the hear- 
ings of last July, on pages 262 anid 263. 
I suggest that the Senator read that, If 
he wishes to do so. 

Mr. SPONG. I am familiar with jbhem; 
I have them here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I might alsoi say 
that the committee was told by Secretary 
[Rogers that the Soviet Union, as well as 
Other States, has been given the series of 
questions to which I have referred, and 
that they have expressed no objection. 

Mr. SPONG. Finally, I should like to 
turn for a moment to the inspection [pro- 
visions of the treaty. Many questiorisean, 
of course, be raised with regard t > title 
in, the inspection title, of the treaty. I 


would, however, like to focus on one 
aspect at this time. The treaty leaves 
open for negotiation between the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency — IAEA — 
and Euratom an agreement on safe- 
guards within the Euratom nations. The 
Euratom or Coromon Market nations, 
which include many of our NATO allies 
and France, apparently feel that their 
safeguards are comparable to those ad- 
vanced by IAEA. I note in the committee 
report that certain witnesses were 
“optimistic” as to chances for the two 
agencies being able to reach agreement. 
I am not certain, however, that I share 
this optimism and I wonder if the Sena- 
tor could tell us a little more about its 
source, especially in light of the fact that 
France may not agree to the treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, nobody 
can guarantee that these countries will 
agree, and no one can guarantee that 
Euratom and IAEA will reach this agree- 
ment. I do believe, however, that the 
committee looked at this very closely and 
that these safeguard systems, which are 
presently used by these two organiza- 
tions, are compatible. There is no great 
divergence between them other than their 
geographical responsibility, and I believe 
there is a very good opportunity and 
probability that they will agree. 

I hesitate to say that I am optimistic 
about anything these days, whether it is 
foreign or domestic. But the significance 
of this and the danger of not having some 
restrictions upon the spread of these 
weapons is such that I think there would 
be great pressure upon Euratom and 
IAEA to resolve any differences. 

As for France, the committee was told 
that France does not intend to put any 
barriers in the way of agreement between 
Euratom and the international organi- 
zation, although the French have said 
they do not intend to sign the agreement. 
I do not know how seriously it might be 
said that the French never will. At the 
present time, their attitude is against do- 
ing so. There have been changes in other 
situations involving France in the last 
year or two; and these situations also 
lead to changes in their political atti- 
tudes in matters such as this. 

The alternative of inadequate control 
is so threatening that I believe the 
chances are we can resolve these differ- 
ences and agree on an inspection pro- 
gram for Europe. 

Mr. SPONG. I idiank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I know that many Senators 
share my concern about the effect of 
the treaty upon the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization should it be ratified. 
I felt that these questions and answers 
should be in the record of this debate. I 
thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 
He has rendered a real service in bring- 
ing up these questions. There are many 
ways to clarify these points. I think the 
procedure the Senator has followed is a 
very effective one. 

Those of us who deal with these mat- 
ters in committee sometimes overlook or 
forget the best way to approach some of 
these questions. We think we have cov- 
ered the matter as well as we could, 
but I believe this is a good way to de- 
velop these important points, and I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s contribution. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative sessions, will the Senator yield to 
me so that I may dispose of one or two 
small matters? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 


S. 1522— INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 

TO ESTABLISH GRADUATED MIN- 
IMUM INCOME TAX 

Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would establish a graduated mini- 
mum income tax, two new types of re- 
ports from the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the cost of tax prefer- 
ences, liberalize the general and mini- 
mum standard deduction to reduce the 
impact of the tax system on low- and 
middle-income taxpayers and would re- 
duce the tax advantages presently ac- 
corded to minerals, especially for gas 
and oil. f 

In order to provide a" fuller explana- 
tion of the various provisions of the bill, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record! the full text of my testi- 
mony this morning before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on this 
subject. I 

The . PRECEDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Eagleton in the chair) . The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred ; and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Record. 

The bill (Si 1522) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
impose a minimum income tax on per- 
sons now allowed certain exclusions and 
deductions from gross income, to in- 
crease the arpount of Hie general stan- 
dard deduction and the minimum stan- 
dard deduction allowable to Individuals, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits, Was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. \ 

The statement, ordered to be printed 
in the Record is as follows: 

Statement by Senator Javits Before the 

House Ways and Means Committee Re- 
garding Tax Reform, March 12, 1969 

MINIMUM INCOME TAX: FIRST STEP TOWARDS 
\ TAX REFORM 

I am honored^ to have the opportunity to 
appear before fthis Committee during its 
deliberations onj tax reform. Congress should 
come to grips with the tax reform issue this 
year. At a time^of heavy federal, state, and 
local tax burdens, the American public is 
greatly concerned about the significant in- 
equities remaining in the tax code. 

Tax reform is particularly urgent this year 
because Congress will have to act before 
June 30 on whether to extend the tax sur- 
charge. Whether \ov not there are economic 
Justifications for j its extension, it would be 
extremely difficult to go before the American 
people and ask them to support this tax, 
unless they have* assurance that there also 
will be meaningful tax reform this year. A 
more desirable objective would be to report 
out tax reform legislation simultaneously 
with the tax surcharge bdll. I believe this is 
possible, especially if the Committee would 
begin tax reform by approving a minimum 
income tax proposal. 

Also tax reform actions are needed if we 
are to consider tax incentives for such vital 
purposes as retraining the hard core un- 
employed and rebuilding the slums. If Con- 
gress finds that such tax incentives are use- 


ful and compatible with the basic purposes 
of the tax code — and I believe they are — it is 
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essential that they he added to a tax code 
which has been freed of substantial 
inequities. ^ . 

I am aware that tax reform cannot be 
accomplished quickly or without a great deal 
of stress. A new balance must be struck 
among many powerful interest groups in our 
society, and that is never an easy task. 

However, the process of reforming our tax 
code has already begun. As a result of an 
amendment to the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968, which I had the honor 
to sponsor last year, the Treasury early last 
month published comprehensive proposals 
for tax reform. While this report was not 
endorsed by President Johnson, it has al- 
ready exerted great influence in shaping 
opinion within Congress and by informing 
the American public of the specific problems 
that require urgent correction. 

I would like to concentrate my testimony 
on the need for a minimum income tax, and 
describing my own proposal for such a tax. 

I will also discuss briefly the other provisions 
of a tax reform bill which 1 will introduce in 
the Senate today, namely; the requirements 
for an annual report from the Secretary of 
the Treasury indicating the cost of tax pref- 
erences to the Treasury and for a report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury showing a com- 
parison of tax expenditures with budgetary 
expenditures; modifications in the general 
and minimum standard deduction to reduce 
the impact on low and middle income tax- 
payers, and reductions in advantages present- 
ly accorded to the oil and gas industries. 

Minimum income tax 
A minimum income tax is needed today be - 
cause there are too many people in high 
income brackets who , because they receive 
the bulk of their income from sources 
presently excluded from the Federal income 
tax, pay little or no tax. As a result of the 
preferential treatment given to certain types 
of income, individuals in the same income 
bracket but with different sources of income 
have substantially different tax liabilities 
while most other taxpayers must pay a higher 
tax burden to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with needed revenue. 

In 1966, there were 61 individual tax re- 
turns filed with the IRS with adjusted gross 
incomes of $500,000 and over, and represent- 
ing adjusted gross incomes of $82 million on 
which no Federal income tax was paid. 

In the same year, 34,000 individuals filed 
tax returns with adjusted gross incomes in 
excess of '$10,000 and paid no Federal taxes. 
The combined adjusted gross income of these 
individuals was almost $700,000,000. 

In 1965, one TJ.S. oil company with a net 
income of $105 million paid no Federal in- 
come tax at all. 

In principle. Congress should face up to tax 
preferences — ’■the so-called “loopholes” — and 
reduce them in the light of new standards of 
fairness and equity . But this cannot be ac- 
complished quickly or easily, because qh 
examination, some of these preferences may 
be found desirable to retain for social' or 
economic reasons. When a taxpayer is inf the 
position to take adavntage of a great number 
of these preferences at one time , the result- 
ing cumulative effect is the real inequity in 
our tax system. As an interim step, therefore, 
a minimum tax — below which tax liabilities 
would not be permitted by reason of these 
preferences — should be introduced into the 
system. 

My proposal for a minimum income tax 
covers individuals as well as corporations, 
and it takes account of the 10% tax sur- 
charge. The minimum would apply only when 
it exceeds the tax payable under present 
law. My proposal has the same objective as 
the minimum income tax proposed by the 
Treasury Department in its recent Studies 
and Proposals, with roughly the same revenue 
effect as far as individuals are concerned: 
a tax increase for some 40,000 taxpayers re- 
sulting in about $400 million of additional 


tax. The Treasury has not yet been able to 
give me an estimate of the revenue effects of 
my proposal on corporations. My proposal 
differs from that of the Treasury in that 
it is simpler and more predictable. 

This is the way my proposal would work: 

1. The taxpayer would start with his tax- 
able income as computed under present law. 

2. He would add together five specific 
existing exclusions and deductions which, 
under my bill, are included in the tax base 
for minimum tax purposes. The five items to 
be included for minimum tax purposes are 
(a) interest exempt under present law on 
State and local bonds less expenses and in- 
terests allocable to such interest, (b) de- 
preciation taken on real property to the 
extent it exceeds straightline depreciation, 

(c) depletion deducted to the extent it ex- 
ceeds cost depletion, (d) the capital gains 
deduction, and (e) charitable contributions 
which exceed 30 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come. If the total of these five items is less 
than $2500 ($5000 in the case of a husband 
and wife filing a joint return) no further 
minimum tax computation would be re- 
quired. If the total of the five items exceeds 
these limits, the next step will be taken. 

3 The taxpayer would reduce the total ol/ 
the five items by $2500 (or by $5000 in tM 
case of a husband and wife filing a Joffit 
return) and add the result to this taxable 
income under present law. The sum wojnd be 
his minimum taxable income. / 

4. The minimum -tax taxable income ar- 
rived at in Step 3 would be multiplied by 
the minimum tax rates which ytfould be 10 
percent of the first $30,000, percent of 
the next $70,000 and 30 percent of the 

remainder. / J „ 

5. The result would be y the minimum tax 
which, if it exceeds tp'e tax due under 
present law, would become the tax in lieu 
of that otherwise imposed. 

These are the principal differences be- 
tween my bill and Jmat in the Treasury pro- 
posals : / . 

1 The minimum- tax taxable income base, 
under my bill, 'includes charitable deduc- 
tions only whCre the unlimited charitable 
deduction h£S been used. The Treasury s 
proposal calls for inclusion of the apprecia- 
tion in va^iie of donated property. 

2. The ^linimum-tax taxable income base, 
under my proposal, is computed with taxable 
income as a starting point, rather than ad- 
justed gross income, as proposed by the 

Treasury. „ . _ . 

3. If the five income items to be in- 
cluded in the minimum tax base axe less 
than $2500 ($5000 in the case of a husband 
and wife filing a joint return) no further 
minimum tax computation is required. Un- 
der the Treasury proposal, all the remaining 
steps would be required. 

4. If the five income items to be included 
in the base exceed $2500 ($5000 in the case 
of a husband and wife filing a joint re- 
turn) , the minimum tax base is arrived at 
by reducing the total of the five items by 
$2500 or $5000, as the case may be, and 
adding the result to taxable income under 
present law. Under the Treasury proposals, 
the unreduced five income-tax items would 
be added to present law adjusted gross in- 
come. The result then must be reduced by 
personal exemptions and personal deductions 
with the added feature of an optional $10,- 
000 standard deduction to replace the per- 
sonal deductions (standard or itemized) 
taken In the computation of taxable income 
under present law. This calculation is 
avoided under my proposal not only to 
achieve simplicity, but also to avoid sur- 
prising and unintentional effects. 

Such effects would occur, for example, in 
the case of two taxpayers with equal mini- 
mum tax adjusted gross incomes and per- 
sonal exemptions, one 6f whom had $9000 of 
itemized deductions and the other $4000 of 
itemized deductions. The new $10,000 stand- 


ard deduction would be useful to the mini- 
mum tax computation, but would give more 
protection from minimum tax to the latter 
taxpayer than it would to the former. ThK 
would be an irrational result whicjr is 


avoided under my bill. 

New information from the Sewetcf/y of the 
Treasury y 

My bill also would call for two new types of 
information to be provided^ a regular part 
of the Secretary of the 2*reasury’s annual 
report: (1) Estimates o^the losses in reve- 
nues resulting from income presently ex- 
cluded from tax undot the Internal Revenue 
Code, from deductions allowed under the 
Code, from the dfeferral of the imposition 
of the taxes imnbsed by the Code and such 
other special t^x provisions of the Code and 
other laws as^the Secretary of Treasury con- 
siders appropriate. 

(2) Estimates of how much the govern- 
ment subsidizes such areas as housing, agri- 
culture^ and natural resources through the 
income tax laws as compared to direct ex- 
penditures through the Federal budget. 

publication of the first type of informa- 
tion is needed to make the public aware of 
the cost of tax preferences to the Treasury, 
thereby calling the attention of the Congress 
to take appropriate action where needed. 

For example, such a report might analyze 
the continued usefulness of such important 
exclusions and deductions as those which I 
have included in the minimum income tax 
base that I am proposing. The cost of these 
preferences in terms of Federal revenue are 
as follows : 

Interest exempt under present law on State 
and local bonds less expenses and interests 
allocable to such interest — $1.8 billion; 

Depreciation taken on real property to the 
extent it exceeds straight-line depreciation— 
$500 million; 

Depletion deducted to the extent it exceeds 
cost depletion — $1.3 billion; 

The capital gains deduction (individual 
and corporation) $5 billion; 

Charitable contributions which exceed 30 
percent of adjusted gross income — $45 
million. 

Also this type of a report would include 
information such as the impact of married 
couples filing joint returns on the tax system 
which would not be included in the second 
type of report my bill calls for. 

The second type of Information would be 
extremely valuable to_ Congress, and to the 
Executive Branch by permitting a clearer in- 
sight into the allocation of public resources. 
The Treasury made a first attempt in this di- 
rection when Secretary Barr provided some 
of this data in his testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee on January 17, 1969. 
The Treasury is to be commended for this, 
and my bill would ensure that such informa- 
tion will be made a regular part of its An- 
nual Report. 

Increase in general and minimum standard 
deduction 

These provisions of my bill are identical 
to the changes proposed by the Treasury and 
are included because 1 believe that the tax 
burden on taxpayers earning under $5,000 
and those earning between $5,000 and $15,000 
is unduly high and should be reduced. These 
two groups of citizens have carried an in- 
ordinate share of the burden for too long. 

To help low income taxpayers, my bill 
would increase the minimum standard de- 
duction from the present $200 plus $100 for 
each allowable exemption to $600, plus $100 
for each allowable exemption, subject to the 
same overall limit of $1,000 that exists under 
present law. The Treasury estimates that this 
provision would put into nontaxable status 
1 u million families and reduce the tax lia- 
bilities of an additional 1 million families 
in poverty states who are presently subject 
to Federal income taxes. The resulting loss 
in revenue would be $1.13 billion. 
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To Increase the equity of middle Income 
taxpayers my bill would raise the general 
standard deduction to 14% of adjusted gross 
income with a ceiling of $1,800 from the 
present 10% of adjusted gross income with a 
ceiling of $1,000. The Change would result 
in about 80% of taxpayers using idjib stand- 
ard deduction rather than itemizing their 
deductions, thereby simplifying record keep- 
ing and calculating tax liability for millions 
of taxpayers and also redxicing the; auditing 
problems of the Government. The revenue 
cost of this reform would be $1.4 billion. 
Limitations on intangible drilling cost de- 
i t duction and on percentage, depletion rates 
! “ My bill proposes to modify the tfax treat* 

ment of minerals, particularly oil and gas, 

! in two respects: It would gradually, over a 
| five year period, limit the intangible drilling 
and development costs deduction tb 30% of 
| such costs paid or incurred and it would limit 
percentage depletion rates after a three year 
; transition period to 20% . 

The Treasury Department has given me 
| the following estimates of the re vend e effects 
of these proposals 

Limitation on Deduction of intangible 
j Drilling and Development Costs will increase 
tax revenues by: 

[In millions] I ■ 

First year $75 

Second year ; ] X 40 

Third year IZIIjIIII 200 

Fourth year _ 280 

Limitation of Percentage Depletion Rates 
| will increase tax revenue by : 

[In millions] j i 

: First year _ LL. $110 

Second year . 005 

Third year..... 350 
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i Therefore , when in full effect, «, 

modification would increase tax reve. 
; $ 280 million while the second chang 
I increase revenues by $350 million. T 
| 1 support modification of the tax 

: tages presently enjoyed by the oil 
; industry principally because I belt 
| this industry should carry a higher p 
! den at a time when millions of Ameri 
asked to pay higher taxes to pay for 
of government services. I have su 
such a modification In the past on the 
that if the industry would agree toi 
| erate increase in its federal tax liabf 
I now recommend, it would improve y. 

, tion in the eyes of the American peopl 
: °ut threatening its ability to expib 
i reserves. 

! 1 am aware of some of the liter 

! thls subject, including the suppi 
I material included in the Treasury’s! 
form report on the tax treatment of 
I am persuaded by this evidence t*i 
C ommittee has adequate grounds toi 
I carefully whether or not there rem4! 
i quate justifications from the point' 

: of the national interest to continue at 
levels the two principal benefits now s 
available to the oil and gas industry; 

Let me make my position clear. 1 1 < 
advocating that these tax advantk 
eliminated. I believe that the oil 7 
industry performs a vital function 
| American economy and for national * 

| / contend only that, at this time , thed 
carry a somewhat heavier tax bur a 
\ Although a minimum income ta: 

; keystone of my tax-reform proposals, • 
believe that all my recommendations 
be implemented to eliminate the w< 

; equities of the federal tax system. 


t h 


its congratulations to a great organiza- 
tion commemorating its golden anni- 
versary — the American Legion — and 
adopt Senate 1 Resolution 163. Since the 
first meeting of the American Legion, 
held in Paris, France, 50 years ago this 
March 15, the Legion has contributed 
through its vari ous programs a great deal 
to the welfare of our Nation. 

The American Legion has achieved a 
magnificent record in its legislative ac- 
tivity and direct jservice to those men and 
their families who have sacrificed so 
much for our country. The Legion has 
moved effectively in the Congress to 
strengthen and extend veterans’ benefits 
programs — compensation and pension, 
education and training, hospital and 
medical care, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. As the Legion looks ahead to 1969 

its 50th golden anniversary year — I am 
confident it will strive to seek to deter- 
mine what further can be done to 
broaden and improve patriotism, service 
to the Nation and to its veterans. 

The Legion’s; legislative accomplish- 
ments and personal service to veterans 
and their dependents serves as a living 
memorial to the sacrifice offered by those 
brave young Americans who fell in battle 
at Belleau Wood, Anzio, Pork Chop Hill, 
and most recently on the bloody ground 
around Khe Sanh, to many other shrines 
to their valor. 

■As a fellow legionnaire, as are more 
than half of the Members of Congress 
I say with price: Congratulations to a 
great American institution, the American 
Legion on its golden anniversary. 


March 12, 1969 


efficiency and effectiveness of WHO opera- 
tions. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) does 
not, nor do I, suggest that the World Health 
Organization (WHO) is worthless. However, 
the GAO concludes on the basis of informa- 
tion available to it that it is most difficult 
to determine how worthwhile WHO programs 
and projects are and to what extent they 
serve not only U.S. interests but the Inter- 
ests of other members of the organization 
as well. 

If the GAO study of the World Health 
Organization indicates conditions that exist 
in other international organizations it would 
seem that the flow of information to mem- 
ber governments must be improved. If the 
U.S. and other members are to place greater 
reliance on international organizations and 
if more aid is to be channeled through them, 
then the constituent governments must have 
the means to assure themselves that these 
agencies are effective. 

I was encouraged to note in the GAO re- 
port that the Executive Branch and officials 
of the United Nations are aware of this prob- 
lem and taking steps to bring it under con- 
trol. 

Implicit— but not explicit— in this GAO 
report (the first of a series) is the thought 
that what is everybody’s business, is nobody 
business. It behooves responsible officials in 
all member governments to exercise reason- 
able oversight of these institutions which 
hold so much potential good for mankind. 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it Is ap- 
propnate that the Congress should pause 
In this month of March 1969, to express 


FOLLOWUP ON U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS _ . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as an 
early and strong exponent of the multi- 
lateral way of foreign assistance, I found 
the recent report of the . Comptroller 
General entitled “U.S. Participation in 
the World Health Organization” some- 
what disconcerting. 

To illustrate, I ask unanimous consent, 
as in legislative session, that the GAO’s 
own summary be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

There being ;no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Comptroller General’s Report to the Con- 
gress ON U.S. P iUITICIPATION IN THE WORLD 

Health Organization, January 9 1969 

Excerpt 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

GAO found that executive agencies have 
not obtained the specific analytical informa- 
ttttS-v rela ? ve to proposed and continuing 
WHO projects and programs needed to iden- 
tify programs whose justification may be 
questionable or which could be accomplished 
with greater economy and efficiency. Budget 
data fur rfished to members 
by the WHO Secretariat has been too sketchy 
and incomplete to make firm assessments 
regarding Implementation of WHO projects 
and programs. J 

* The United States has no systematic pro- 
cedure for evaluating WHO projects and pro- 
grams. Those attempts which have been 
made by the United States and by the United 
Nations agencies have fallen far short of 
what is required by United States officials to 
make independent judgments relative to the 


JTREATY oar THE TffQNPT?nTJTOn rt 
TIQ N OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I direct attention to article 
VI on page 4 of the message of the 
President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Article VI states: 

Each of the Parties to the Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to 
nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict and effective international control. 

My question is: Have 'the, United 
States and Soviet Russia not been en- 
gaged in negotiations on these matters 
for a number of years at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There have been 
discussions in Geneva between our rep- 
resentatives, under Mr. Foster’s leader- 
ship. They had a variety of matters be- 
fore them. The first product of signifi- 
cance from the Geneva meetings was 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty, and now 
this treaty. I am sure, although I was 
not present, that the question in article 
VI has been raised. We ourselves some 
time ago suggested that we should have 
negotiations on this matter. It is my 
understanding that last summer Presi- 
dent Johnson was about ready to an- 
nounce a high-level meeting on this sub- 
ject when the situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia occurred, and that caused the 
delay. 

I would say yes; the answer is “Yes.” 
And I am sure at lower levels than the 
presidential level there have been dis- 
cussions. 
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Mr ERVIN. Over a great period of 
years* liave not there been discussions 
on this very subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know how 
to answer. I am sure this subject has 
been part of the discussion because their 
representatives and ours have been meet- 
ing in Geneva for many months for a 
number of years. I was not there, but I 
am sure the subject was brought up but 
did not get anywhere — not yet. During 
the last 4V 2 years, this particular treaty 
has been their main preoccupation. But 
I am quite sure, with reference to that 
area, that they talked about what is in 
article VI. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to invite at- 
tention to the second sentence or clause 
of subsection 2 of article IV on page 3, a 
little below the middle of the page : 

Parties to the Treaty in a position to do so 
shall also cooperate in contributing alone or 
together with other States or international 
organizations to the further development of 
the applications of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes, especially in the territories of 
non-nuclear-weapon States Party to the 
Treaty, with due consideration for the needs 
of the developing areas of the world. 


Am I correct in interpreting that as a 
* promise on the part of the United States 
to assist all nonnuclear nations that may 
adhere to this treaty in the development 
of atomic energy for peaceful uses? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say it 
as a flat and unqualified statement, as 
the Senator put it. I would put it a little 
differently: That the parties, particu- 
larly nuclear powers — which, of course, it 
has reference to — do agree to be of as- 
sistance to the nonnuclear powers for 
peaceful purposes so long as we, for ex- 
ample, believe this would be consistent 
with our own national interest. I do not 
think this is an absolute commitment to 
be of assistance. 

This was gone into and there is a let- 
ter from the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and it was discussed 
at length, to the effect that this is on a 
basis of consideration to us. It is not a 
grant. If We undertake to help a non- 
nuclear power with some peaceful devel- 
opment of atomic energy they will agree 
to pay us. £ 

On page 10 of the report of the 
committee the Senator will find Dr. 
Seaborg’s letter on behalf of the admin- 
istration as to their attitude toward this 
section. 

Mr, ERVIN. Normally, the word con- 
tribute” means giving without monetary 
or other recompense. That is the pri- 
mary use of the word “contribute.” 

I would like to ask the Senator whether 
in this sentence we are discussing in 
article IV the word “contributing” has 
reference to promising to give to these 
nonnuclear nations assistance in devel- 
oping nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, and that it implies it is to be done 
without monetary or other considera- 
tions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not so interpret 
it at all. What the Senator is talking 
about here is not unique, but a very re- 
strictive element: nuclear materials. I 
do not think the word “contribute” has 
the same connotation as when one con- 
tributes to the Red Cross or a charity, 
when talking about money. 


It is not intended to mean and does 
not mean, in my opinion, that we will 
give to them this assistance without cost. 

We will make it available on a cost basis, 
which is made clear by Dr. Seaborg in his 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Aiken) raised that question. In fact, it 
was his concern last summer, as I un- 
derstand it, and during the course of suc- 
ceeding months, it was clarified to his 
satisfaction, and to the committee s as 
well, that this would not be a grant pro- 
gram of nuclear materials but that we 
would be reimbursed on a cost basis for 
whatever we may furnish for peaceful 

US Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that each nonnuclear nation 
which may adhere to the treaty could 
interpret this second clause of the sec- 
ond section of article IV to be a clause 
which means that the United States as a 
nuclear power obligates itself to assist 
them in the development of atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the phrase had 
contributing without cost, I think they 
would. But, in the absence of that, they 
have no reason or justification to make 
such an assumption. 

Mr ERVIN. Does the Senator agree 
or disagree >vith the Senator from North 
Carolina that in interpreting a written 
document, a word is normally interpreted 
to have its primary and usual meaning? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say, in connection 
with nuclear weapons and nuclear mate- 
rials, that I do not* think it has any 
such primary or usual meaning. I think 
the Senator is reading into this the usual 
meaning when we are talking about a 
contribution to a charity . 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the primary 
meaning of “contribution” is to contrib- 
ute something, such as making a gift. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. 

I think the Senator, for example, 
makes a great contribution to the discus- 
sion of anything on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. When he does that, I do not say he 
is making a gift because he is being paid 
for it, the same as I am. - 

It would be common to use that word 
in connection with the Senator’s great 
talents when he contributes to the en- 
lightenment of the Senate, when we use 
that word. These words do not have any 
formal meaning. The Senator is a great 
master of discussion, in matters of eluci- 
dating and confusing the meaning of a 
word. Here he is trying to confine it to 
one aspect, but if we use it in connection 
with the Red Cross, say, .then I agree, 
it has no meaning, but when used in the 
sense of service to the Senate, it is not 
being done for nothing. It is not free. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the Sen- 
ator takes the position that the word 
“contribution” means one thing when 
making a contribution, another thing 
when, say, we are fixing up our income 
tax return, and yet another when we 
make treaties with other nations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since the Senator 
brings in the income tax, we contribute to 
the support of the Federal Government 
by that and I do not consider that to be 
without cost. We contribute because we 
have to and because we pay for all kinds 
of services. 


Mr. ERVIN. The word “contribution” 
as used on the subject of income taxes is 
in contributing to the Federal Govern- 
ment* that is, to keep ourselves tax free. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is not 
talking about charitable contributions. 

I do not think the Senator is trying to 
say that a word has a single meaning 
under all circumstances, would he, like 
the word “fast”? Sometimes we tie things 
fast to a post, and sometimes we run 
fast. In that connection? 

Should that word always mean run- 
ning fast, or should it sometimes mean 
tying things fast to a post? 

Mr. ERVIN. So does the word “contri- 
bution.” As someone said, “I shall be 
present at a particular time and place 
and I shall present you with a present.” 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am trying to find out 
what the word “contribution” means. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am trying to make 
it clear in this discussion which the Sen- 
ator is raising, that this certainly gives 
a very clear legislative history. Further- 
more in the report of the committee, to 
which I have referred, and in the official 
letter from the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission speaking on behalf 
of the administration, the matter is 
clarified, is it not? 

Mr. ERVTN. Certainly, the testimony 
of Dr. Seaborg does, but it is not a part 
of the treaty. , A ^ . . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, but it contri- 
butes to the understanding. 

Mr. ERVTN. Gives an opinion about it. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, the Senator 
gives his. I give my opinion, and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Aiken) has 
given his. The committee has given its 
opinion, also. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the reason I was 
somewhat perplexed by the Senator’s op- 
position to my proposal that the Sen- 
ate — along with Dr. Seaborg and Gen- 
eral Wheeler, the Secretary of State and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
should not have the right to give its 
interpretation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said to the Senator 
that I did not object to the sense of his 
reservation. That is was largely a pro- 
cedural matter. It is like one of these 
other reservations which are interpreta- 
tions, and I agree should be included in 
the report. The signatories to the treaty 
should see them. But I think it is very 
inappropriate to attach such a statement 
to the resolution of ratification because it 
creates misunderstandings and raises 
questions where there is no need to do so. 
If there is a really substantive change 
that the Senator from North Carolina— 
or any other Senator— wants to make, 
and he offers a reservation, then that is 
a proper reservation and should be voted 
on its merits. I did not oppose what the 
Senator said yesterday on its merits. I 
just think it would confuse the situation 
and the fact that it did not change the 
meaning, it seems to me, would be mis- 
leading. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator if 
he can cooperate with me in my desire 
to let the Senate give its interpretation to 
the treaty in a way that will not have to 
be attached to the treaty, that I would 
offer a resolution — it would not be a res- 
ervation, it would not be an understand- 
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ing — but it would be an interpretation 
by the Senate in the form of a sense of 
the Senate resolution, tflat — 

That It is the sense of the Senate that the 
united States, by entering into the treaty 
on the nonproliferation of nuclear Weapons, 
does not obligate itself to use its armed 
forces to defend any non-nuclear weapons 
state, or any member of the United Nations 
against any acts or threats of aggresslpn even 
if such acts or threats are accompanied by 
the use or threatened use of nucleai weap- 
ons — • 
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I make this addition because of the 
! argument made by the Senator-^ 
and that such Treaty does not affect in any 
way any obligation assumed by the United 
States under any other treaty or the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

: Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
[please read the last part again? Ijraised 
;thait question yesterday. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

i FULBRIGHT. I raised the ques- 
tion about the effect upon our NATO 
Allies. I certainly do not see any reason 
jwhich would cause them to feel we are 
reneging on our obligations under NATO. 

! Mr. ERVIN. The first part of thijs pro- 
posed sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
states in substance what was in my res- 
ervation, and adds this— which I frankly 
state was suggested to me by the argu- 
ment of the distinguished Senator; 

And that such treaty does not affect lii any 
way any obligation assumed by the tinted 
States under any other treaty or the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

j Mr. FULBRIGHT. Offhand, I db not 
$ee any objection to it. If the Senior is 
offering it as a separate resolution* as a 
sense of the Senate, at the momeni; I do 
hot see any objection to it. It would not 
Os I understand it, be submitted to the 
signatory nations. They would have to 
Ipok at it and decide what it means and 
be able to say, rightly, what this does, 
that it is a sense of the Senate only, and 
I personally, at the moment, cannot see 
objection to it. 

I Mr - ERVIN. I wonder whether the 
Senator 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot accept it as 
a part of the treaty. The Senator knows 
that. 

j ^- r * ERVIN. So that I can get it b afore 
the Senate, I should like to make a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate return for a moment to legislative 
business, and that I be permitted to offer 
this proposed sense-of-the-Senate res- 
olution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. I recognize the right oi the 
Senator to object to its immediate con- 
sideration and then it could go over and 
bk printed and be made available to all 
Senators, or perhaps be acted on before 
We reach the pending business tomorrow 
op the treaty. 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I realty do 
npt have any objection. I hesitate to 
agree without the majority leader's 
bMng here. I do not know whether he 
h^s any views on this. He is a ranking 
member of the committee. Could | the 
Senator forgo it a minute? I do not 
Imve any objection to it. I would not 
want to foreclose the Senate from hav- 
ing an expression of what I believe to 
be the truth. We certainly do not Want 
tq obligate ourselves to give away this 


or that, but I also do not want to raise 
suspicions about our obligations. 

Mr. ERVIN. My point was to have it 
printed and available for Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objection 
to that, 

l|Cr. ERVIN. If the Senator prefers, I 
will withhold it for the time being, be- 
fore making the request, but I wanted to 
have it printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objection 
to that. The Senator does not want to 
precipitate an argument about it today’ 
Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. fULBRIGHT. I have no objection. 
Mr. ERVIN. I want to afford all Sena- 
tors an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. GOLDWA r rER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLdWA'PER. I have asked the 
minority leader to be notified to come to 
the floor, to be advised of any develop- 
ments in this matter. I believe it would 
be advisable to have his view. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see any ob- 
jection. It is a perfectly proper request 
to have it clarified. That is what the 
Senator is trying to do. 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr, President, if it turned 
out that there was no opposition to it, 
the procedure would permit the resolu- 
tion's being voted on before we took up 
the pending business, as I understand 
the rules. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona why 
does not the Senator from North Caro- 
lina defer the request a few moments, 
and then go back to it? 

Mr. ERVIN. I was going to say that. 
In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Arizona, I will defer this matter 
Mr. GOLDWATfiR. Mr. President, I 
ni&y so,y that the minority leader is on 
his way here. It will be only a matter of 
a moment or two. 

Mr. President, needless to say, I have 
followed the Senate debate on the reso- 
lution to ratify the Treaty on Nonprolif- 
eration of Nuclear Weapons with a great 
deal of interest. And because I intend to 
vote against ratification of this treaty, 

I wish to outline my position in some 
detail. 

To begin with, let me say that this 
treaty has been somewhat misrepresented 
to the American people. I find that many 
of our citizens believe that the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty would somehow end— 
or slow down — the arms race and con- 
stitute a giant step toward world peace 
It would, of course, do neither. 

Nothing in this treaty will prohibit any 
of the nuclear states now possessing nu- 
clear weapons from enlarging their in- 
ventories, increasing their weapons yield, 
or from placing weapons in friendly 
countries, provided, of course, that con- 
trol remains with the nuclear nation. 

Mr. President, I want it clearly under- 
stood at this time that I yield to no man 
in my heartfelt desire for world peace 
and in my great yearning for genuine 
multilateral disarmament with adequate 
inspection procedures. This is a desire 
that all men of good will share equally. 

It does not belong exclusively to those 
people who urge ratification of this treaty 
and promote the idea of possible accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union and 
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other nuclear states. And I hasten to 
underscore the fact that this treaty has 
no important bearing on this kind of 
disarmament. 

It does not prevent the United States, 
Russia, France, and China from pursuing 
an all-out quest for more and bigger and 
more powerful nuclear weapons. It does 
nothing to reduce the present level of 
nuclear weapons. It provides no machin- 
ery whatsoever to check on whether the 
nuclear powers cheat and secretly send 
atomic weapons to nonnuclear nations 

Mr. President, I am greatly impressed 
with what this treaty will note- let me re- 
peat, not — accomplish. Permit me, if you 
will, to list a few of the additional’ things 
it will not do . 

First. It will not guarantee that the 
number of nuclear weapons will be re- 
duced. 

Second. It will not guarantee that the 
100 nonnuclear nations which are ex- 
pected to sign this treaty will not change 
their minds at some later date. 

Third. It will not have any effect on 
any of the so-called "threshold" nations 
which today stand on the brink of de- 
veloping their own nuclear potential and 
which have all refused to sign the treaty 

Fourth. It will not guarantee disarma- 
ments talks with the Soviet Union, even 
though article 6 of the treaty calls for 
the pursuit of such negotiations "at an 
early date." 

Fifth. It will not stop the Soviet Union 
from continuing to deploy its anti-bal- 
nstic -missile system. 

„ « will not really halt the pro- 

liferation of nuclear weapons. 

■ ^ r * President, it does not surprise me 
that most of the threshold nations have 
refused to sign this treaty. 

We have asked them, in effect, to for- 
go the possibility of their joining the 
world club of nuclear nations without 
providing sufficient promise that nuclear 
weapons will not be necessary in their 
futures. And if we do provide such guar- 
antees, we are merely assigning to our- 
selves the role of "world policeman" and 
stating, in effect, that we will come to 
the defense of any nation confronted 
with a nuclear attack. As I have stated 
eailier on this subject — and nothing 
brought out in debate on the Ervin res- 
ervation has changed my mind — I believe 
that the U.N. Security Councfi Resolu- 
tion 255 of 1968 on security guarantee 
and the U.S. declaration made in ex- 
planation of its vote for that resolution 
make that entirely clear. Both of these 
documents include specific reference to 
the concerned countries which desire to 
subscribe to the treaty that "appropriate 
measures be undertaken to safeguard 
their security 1 * if they adhere to the 
treaty. 

This expectation of the nonnuclear 
nations was fed throughout the negoti- 
ating stage by the former administration. 
On at least two occasions President 
Johnson promised "our strong support 
against threats of nuclear blackmail ” 
Secretary McNamara went so far as to 
pooh-pooh the idea of any nation taking 
time to go through the United Nations 
In testimony before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, he said: 

In case of a nuclear attack by country A 
on country B, the very survival of country 
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B would be immediately at issue and it might 
well require military intervention by one of 
the great powers immediately, without time 
for the negotiation and discussion in inter- 
national forums that would otherwise take 
place. 

The question that disturbs me after 
having listened to the frequent denials 
of these new implications is not based 
upon the conditional question — al- 
though this question certainly arises — 
but, rather, is based upon a question of 
morality. No one can deny that these 
statements by McNamara and Johnson 
were made and that they appeared in the 
report on the committee hearings. Mr. 
President, this situation raises several 
questions. What, for example, will be 
the reaction of nonnuclear states if we 
go back on what is to me a statement by 
our leaders assuring them support if they 
are threatened or attacked? How long 
would it be before nonnuclear states sig- 
natory to this treaty start to pull out and 
develop their own weapons when the in- 
dications appear that the United States 
does not intend to carry out the promises 
of its leaders? 

This is a serious question, and I think 
the Ervin reservation is addressed to it 
and should have been attached to the 
resolution for ratification of the treaty. 
It would not have affected the text of the 
treaty and it would have stated clearly 
that the chairman and members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee have been 
saying on the floor; namely, that we are 
not committed to the use of our forces 
and our weapons in any way as a result 
of this action. 

But the way things stand now, non- 
nuclear nations may well ask us to run 
risks on their behalf that we may not be 
prepared to run. And it could be that the 
perpetuation of a bilateral power posture 
might lead both the United States and 
the Soviet Union to an arms race far 
exceeding that which might occur if third 
powers could be wooed back and forth. 
What I am saying, Mr. President, is that 
the end result of this treaty might well 
be one of “proliferation” rather than one 
of “nonproliferation,” 

Of course, as I have pointed out, it is 
being said by the proponents of this 
treaty that it would not commit the 
United States to the defense of nonnu- 
clear signatories; that this commitment 
is not specifically to be found in this 
treaty. And I say that it does not make 
any difference whether such a commit- 
ment is reduced to actual language in the 
treaty. By ratifying a pledge by non- 
nuclear powers not to seek nuclear 
strength, we are committed by implica- 
tion and by fact, whether the treaty says 
so or not. The alternative to noncom- 
mitment is to incur the wrath of the sig- 
natories and to insure their alinement 
with our enemies. 

Mr. President, I believe that this treaty 
does commit the United States to a role 
which could have us fighting Vietnam- 
type wars in many areas of the world. 
I feel the commitment of which I just 
spoke would carry far enough to engage 
us in the defense of nonnuclear signa- 
tories against even the threat of attack 
by a member of the nuclear club. 

In addition, I believe it would play 
right into the hands of Soviet strategic 
interests in Europe. 


Consider, if you will, that the treaty 
would commit Russia to refrain from 
passing atomic weapons secrets to waver- 
ing satellites such as Czechoslovakia and 
untrustworthy puppets like Nasser and 
Castro. It commits Russia to refrain 
from doing what she would not consider 
doing under any circumstances. 

In return for a commitment not to do 
what it would not think of doing, we 
guarantee to the Soviet what has been 
called an “atomic cordon sanitaire” run- 
ning from Norway and Denmark down 
to Italy in the west, and all around the 
whole far eastern periphery with the 
exception of Red China. 

This is precisely what the Soviets want. 
They do not want anti-Communist, 
Western countries to receive nuclear help 
from us. 

Any way you figure it, this treaty has 
got to benefit the Soviet Union more than 
it does the United States. If there ever 
was a way to drive a wedge into the 
NATO alliance, this is surely it. In fact. 
Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, director of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute at the 
University of Pennsylvania, says that if 
this treaty is ratified in its present form, 
it will “nail down the lid on the coffin of 
NATO.” 

Dr. Strausz-Hupe’s argument is that 
the treaty supports what he terms the 
“thesis of revisionism” — the priority in 
U.S. foreign policy of bilaterally negoti- 
ated arms control and security agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union over the 
maintenance of the Western alliance. 

Arrangements between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, such as this 
treaty, lend themselves to the growing 
belief that the usefulness of NATO as a 
military-strategic arrangement has di- 
minished. Such arrangements lend sup- 
port to arguments that there are other 
and better ways for insuring national 
security and world peace than through 
NATO. An extension of this argument, of 
course, says that if NATO is proving to 
be an obstacle to the “relaxation of ten- 
sions” it should be scrapped. This is ex- 
actly what the Soviets want. 

It is certainly no secret that ever since 
the founding of NATO the destruction 
of the Western military alliance has been 
the main objective of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Consider, for example, the words of 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
'when he informed the Supreme Soviet 
of the successful negotiations of the non- 
proliferation pact. That was on June 27, 
1968, and among other things, Mr. 
Gromyko denounced NATO as an obsta- 
cle to arms control and disarmaments 
agreements, called for the “liquidation of 
foreign military bases” and singled out 
West Germany as the would-be disturber 
of the peace in Central Europe. 

Mr. President, I find myself in accord 
with the argument that first, treaties 
with the Soviet Union are questionable 
at best; and, second, such treaties serve 
to undermine the free world's NATO 
shield. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet 
Union is pushing in two directions at the 
same time. Diplomatically her officials 
talk of negotiations to end or to slow 
down the arms race; they deliberately 
encourage the idea that the Kremlin is 
“mellowing” and seeking ways to reduce 
world tensions. At the very same time 


the U.S.S.R. is pursuing aggressive, war- 
like actions in almost every area where 
the interests of East and West meet. 

One of these places is Vietnam, where 
the Russians are supplying the arma- 
ments and equipment to prolong the war 
and kill additional American fighting 
men. 

One of these places is Berlin, where the 
Russians continue to encourage their 
East German Communist allies to harass 
and aggravate relations with the West. 

One of these places is the Middle East, 
where the Russians are busily rearming 
the Arab world for a possible resumption 
of its war with Israel. 

In addition to the constant agitation 
in these trouble spots, the Soviet Union 
is pushing its arms build up in all cate- 
gories, nuclear as well as conventional. 
In fact, the Russians are now ahead of 
the United States in nuclear missile 
strength when you add their heavy num- 
bers of IRBM’s to their ICBM's. The 
Russian submarine fleet is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Its naval influence has 
reached into the Mediterranean and may 
soon begin to dominate those strategic 
waters. 

This, then, is the nature of our ad- 
versary. And I believe that the nature, 
the attitudes, and the intentions of 
treaty partners should become an in- 
tegral part of the Senate deliberations 
when it undertakes to advise and con- 
sent. 

When you consider these worldwide 
moves of the Soviet Union, and add to 
them its activities in its own sphere of 
influence, such as the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia, how can we expect our Alliance 
allies to react kindly to bilateral agree- 
ments with Russia? More than that, how 
can we expect a nation with this kind 
of a record to engage in profitable ne- 
gotiations aimed at the reduction of 
armaments? 

I do not hold with the often repeated 
statement on this floor that we should 
not offer reservations or changes to a 
treaty. If the charge contained in the 
Constitution that the Senate shall ad- 
vise and consent on treaties has any 
meaning, then certainly, in its advising, 
it should act when a consensus of this 
body holds that a change should be made 
and the consent withheld until such 
change is made. If arguments to the con- 
trary hold any water, then why bother 
the Senate with treaties? Why not just 
have the Foreign Relations Committee 
vote them up or down? 

This treaty is unsigned by nations 
which could make it an effective arrange- 
ment. It will not bring about world peace 
or a reduction in nuclear arms. I hope 
and pray that I will see the day when 
this Senate does consider a treaty agreed 
to by all the powers of the world which 
would result in multilateral disarma- 
ment accompanied by the privilege of 
inspection. This treaty does not even 
come close to that, so I must vote against 
it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
the Senate return to legislative session, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


RESOLUTION 164 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send forth 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tbe clerk 
: will state the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, of 
; course, I object to its immediate Consid- 
eration. I do not object to its being 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
| will read the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States, by filtering, lino the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, does not obligati Itself to 'use its 
Armed Forces to defend /any non-nuclear- 
weapon state or any merger of the U nited 
Nations against any acW or threats of ag- 
gression even if such acts or threats are ac- 
companied by the use or threatened use of 
nuclear weapons and that such treaty does 
not affect in any way any obligation assumed 
by the United States under any other! treaty 
pr the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, X ask 
Unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed, so it will be available to 
Senators, and may bp brought up for 
Consideration tomorro^. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is jtliere 
objection to the presfent consideration 
of the resolution? [ 
j Mr. FULBRIGHT. lies; I object t( its 
present consideration. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objeb ion 
h heard. Under rule XIV, paragraph 6, 
the resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not object to its 
being printed and to its being considered, 
as I said, but, as I apprehended in con- 
nection with the Senator's move yester- 
day, the effect upon the treaty is What 
disturbs me. I think my committee, umd 
also the State Department, which is 
vitally interested in this matter, and the 
President ought to be given an opjxnr- 
tujnity to consider just What are the 
implications of the statement. I do ; not 
wl|sh anyone to cast s^ny doubt upon cur 
sincerity in accepting the treaty and 
wliat we intend to do about it. If it dees 
do that, of course, we will determine our 
attitude. 

i had not heard of the resolution until 
this minute, and, of, course, I am not 
prepared to make a commitment to sup- 
port it or otherwise. This is very irregu- 
lar, in the case of a treaty, but, as I sa d 
yesterday, it seems to me those who a-e 
deejply concerned about the treaty, which 
ha^ been before us since last summier, 
shduld have submitted ideas of this kind 
to phe committee, in order to give tihe 
administration and the committee an 
opportunity to consider them. But I do 
not abject to the resolution being printed 
and available. That does not mean I am 
not going to object to its being adopted. 

Mr. ERVTN. Mr. President* I certainly 
am not asking the Senator to commit 
himself at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the norma! 
thin^ is to have it go to the committee 


and give it the normal time to consider 
it. This is the normal procedure. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; but it will automati- 
cally come up tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, did 
I understand correctly that the result of 
the unanimous- consent request did not 
carry with it the obligation to consider 
this resolution tomorrow*? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution went over under /the rule, and is 
to be printed. j 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it, 

Mr. ERVIN. Immediate consideration 
of the resolution haying been moved, and 
objection having: been voiced, I ask if 
it does not automatically go on the 
calendar 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes 
over under the rule, and will come before 
the Senate, at the conclusion of the regu- 
lar morning business, on the following 
legislative day. t 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, if there is 
a recess, it will nqjt come up automati- 
cally tomorrow? [ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. \ 

Mr. ERVIN. But It will come up auto- 
matically on the next legislative day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

I 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. DIRKSEN./Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate return to executive ses- 
sion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 

executive business. 


TREATY ON THE NONPROT.TFPPA- 
TION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Executive H, 90th Congress, sec- 
ond session, the Treaty on the Nonpro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY SHOULD 

BE RATIFIED IMMEDIATELY WITHOUT RESER- 
VATIONS 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the importance of the Treaty on the 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
cannot be overestimated. The future 
peace of the world may well be decided 
by whether or not the Senate ratifies 
the treaty, without reservation. 

I was privileged along with other Sen- 
ators to have been a guest of President 
Johnson in the East Room of the White 
House on July 1, 3 968, to witness the 
signing of this Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty by top representatives of 
more than 50 nations including Am- 
bassador Dobrynin of the Soviet Union. 
This treaty, while not guaranteeing that 
nuclear weapons will never be used in 
war, clearly represents a milestone In 
the long Journey toward world peace. 
The Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
achieved by President John F. Kennedy 
restricted the environment where nu- 
clear bombs could be tested. The outer 
space agreement limited the areas where 
they could be stationed. Now, the Non- 
proliferation Treaty will limit the spread 


of nuclear weapons. This signing of the 
draft of this Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty was a never to be forgotten dra- 
matic, historic event. President John- 
son’s address ending the ceremony will 
be regarded by future historians as one 
of his finest — a historic state paper. In 
part President Johnson said: 

Alter nearly a quarter century of dangei 
and fear —reason and sanity have prevailed 
to reduce the danger and to greatly lessen 
the fear. Thus, all mankind is reassured. 
For this Treaty is evidence that amid the 
tensions, the strife, the struggle and sorrow 
of these years, men of many nations have 
not lost the way — or have not lost the will — 
toward peace. The conclusion of this Treaty 
encourages the hope that other steps may 
be taken toward a peaceful world. 

The facts which make imperative U.S. 
ratification are clear enough. Today, only 
five nations possess nuclear weapons — 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
China, France, and Great Britain. How- 
ever, many other nations have the re- 
sources to become nuclear powers. By 
spending approximately $200 million any 
mature industrial country can readily 
produce one or two atomic bombs or nu- 
clear warheads. With each passing year 
more nations will be able to do so, and 
the possibility of nuclear war increases. 
Therefore, this treaty is of utmost im- 
portance in curtailing what former De- 
fense Secretary McNamara termed “the 
mad momentum of the arms race." 

Mr. President, the proposed treaty 
emerged after years of difficult and pain- 
staking negotiations. In brief, the treaty 
will decrease international tensions by 
reducing the threat of accidential nu- 
clear detonation, by eliminating the dan- 
ger that a limited war between the 
smaller nations will escalate into nu- 
clear holocaust and by decreasing the 
risk that nuclear weapons among smaller 
powers would offset regional balances of 
power that contribute effectively to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

This treaty is not a Soviet invention. 
For many years both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have attempted to 
separate this issue from other issues on 
which leaders of both nations differ, and 
to support it as an important common 
goal. The fact is that the United States 
is the principal architect of the treaty 
which we first proposed in 1964. It is 
based on policies formulated under four 
administrations and was reflected in the 
Baruch plan, in the Atomic Energy Act, 
in the atoms for peace plan, and in the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

May I say at this time that every pro- 
vision of that Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty achieved by the late great Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, due in large part 
to the fine work of his great Ambassador, 
Averell Harriman, was lived up to with 
respect to every obligation from the time 
it was entered into by the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The Soviet Union 
has implicitly lived up to every obliga- 
tion in that treaty. 

Mr. President, the representatives of 
more than 80 countries have now signed 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. All repre- 
sentatives of these nations signed in 
good faith. Indeed, its acceptance by 
most nations of the world was an insplr- 
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ing act of faith and imposed an obliga- 
tion upon the nuclear powers to aid 
smaller nations faced with aggression 
and to provide them with necessary nu- 
clear resources so that their people may 
fully enjoy the blessings of the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. The good faith 
which is so essential to universal ac- 
ceptance of this treaty may evaporate in 
the face of any vacillation upon the part 
of the U.S. Senate to ratify the treaty. 

Throughout our history the United 
States has played a vital role in the 
search for international peace and secu- 
rity. The Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty is another of the many steps on 
the long journey toward permanent 
peace. It is evidence amid the tensions 
and strife of this period of international 
anarchy that men of many nations have 
not lost the will to strive toward peace. It 
encourages the hope that other even 
more meaningful steps will be taken to- 
ward permanent peace in the near future 
and in years to come. 

Many leaders of nations now capable 
of producing atomic weapons are await- 
ing our action to determine whether 
their countries shall become signatories 
to the teraty. We cannot allow their in- 
terest to wane or to indicate in any way 
our reluctance to accept the provisions 
of the treaty. Delay now’ might lead to 
final rejection of the treaty. Ratification 
would be an important effort to lift the 
threat of adding new and fearful dimen- 
sions to international tensions and dis- 
putes. To delay ratification could have 
tragic consequences for the future, not 
only for our Nation, but for all mankind. 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION NO. 1 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reservation will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the reservation that 
such treaty shall not be construed as pre- 
cluding the provision of weapons or other 
materials for the establishment of nuclear 
defenses to regional organizations estab- 
lished under Article 52 of the Charter of the 
United Nations 0 . 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the possibility of a time limita- 
tion with the distinguished minority 
leader, the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, and 
other interested Senators. I would like at 
this time to ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time limitation of 2 hours on 
the pending reservation, the time to be 
equally divided between the distinguished 
Senator from Texas and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dodd) 
has two amendments. Whether they are 
understandings or reservations, at this 
time I do not know. I make the same re- 
quest in regard to those two, with his ap- 
proval — 2 hours on each of the proposals, 


the time to be equally divided between 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dodd) 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fulbrig ht) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Chair inquires whether the time of 
the Senator from Vermont will come out 
of the time covered by this agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; this refers only 
to the time when these two amendments 
are discussed. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I shall 
vote in favor of ratifying the Treaty on 
the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons. I shall do so with the hope it may 
lead to a world free of nuclear terror, but 
with the concern that it may lead to 
crippling delusions. 

The treaty tempts rhetoric and renews 
hope, but glowing phrases and our sincere 
aspirations must not be allowed to ob- 
scure reality. 

We must pause to ask ourselves if we 
see the treaty as it is or as we would wish 
it to be. 

All men of good faith endorse the 
intent of the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
Nuclear weapons, with their catastrophic 
power of destruction, must not be al- 
lowed to spread further among the na- 
tions of this earth. 

Such a design is laudable, yet the 
treaty fails to carefully delineate the 
safeguards needed to implement its in- 
tentions. Instead, it leaves much to be 
done to match its performance with its 
promise. Existing limitations and possible 
future problems in enforcing the treaty’s 
noble intent must not be ignored. 

Instead, the treaty must be viewed in 
the proper perspective. It is only a small 
step on a long arduous road to peace. 
The difficult journey ahead requires clear 
heads, unclouded by delusions that the 
road is easy or the distance short. 

I have cast myself in the role of the 
skeptic to warn of delusions and to prod 
the dreamer. We cannot afford to linger 
with our reveries of a world without arms. 
We must be on our way toward disarma- 
ment. This treaty must be ratified, then 
quickly buttressed with adequate safe- 
guards. We must adhere to the course set 
by article 6 to negotiate in good faith to 
end the nuclear arms race and to effectu- 
ate nuclear and general disarmament. 
There is much to do, but it must be done, 
if men are to continue to live upon this 
earth. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is now under control. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia be recog- 
nized for as much time as he requires, 
without the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s top military 
officer, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, appeared 


before the Committee on Armed Services 
to discuss and answer questions in regard 
to the military implications of the Treaty 
on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

At this point in the debate, I desire to 
read into the Record certain questions 
I addressed to General Wheeler, and sub- 
sequent to that I would like to invite 
the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, so that 
I might ask him several questions to get 
the thinking’ of his committee. 

Mr. President, on February 27 and 28, 
General Wheeler appeared before the 
Committee on Armed Services, and I put 
these questions, among others, to General 
Wheeler : 

General Whieeler, several of my questions 
will be repetitious but I do it for emphasis. 

My understanding is that you see no mili- 
tary disadvantages to the suggested treaty. 

General Wheeler. I do not, sir. 

Senator Byrd. My understanding is that 
that is likewise the unanimous view of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Wheeler. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Byrd. General, on page 1 of your 
statement you say the Joint Chiefs addressed 
treaty proposals formally on 19 occasions. 
Each of these resulted in specific recom- 
mendations for strengthening the treaty. 

Were the specific recommendations, all of 
them, accepted? 

General Wheeler. Yes, they were. 

Then I put these questions to General 
Wheeler : 

Senator Byrd. This treaty would not oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of the United States 
or its allies? 

General Wheeler. That is my belief, and 
the belief of my colleagues. 

Senator Byrd. This treaty would not in- 
volve an obligation for the automatic com- 
mitments of the U.S. military forces? 

General Wheeler. It does not, sir. 

Senator Byrd. And this treaty does not 
prevent the development and use of an ABM 
system by the United States? 

General Wheeler. It does not, sir. 

Senator Byrd. Article VIII of tilts treaty 
provides that any party to the treaty may 
propose amendments to this treaty. 

Are there any amendments that you feel 
should be proposed? 

General Wheeler. Not at the present time, 
sir. I am not aware that any amendments are 
in the process of being proposed by other 
signatories. 

Senator Byrd. But there are no amend- 
ments that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
recommend? 

General Wheeler. Not at this time, sir. 

Mr. President, another question I put 
to General Wheeler was this: 

General Wheeler, as I understand it, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff played an important part 
in the development of this treaty. 

General Wheeler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. And, as I understand it, it 
is the view of the Joint Chiefs -of Staff that 
its enactment would not involve an obliga- 
tion for automatic commitment of U.S. mili- 
tary forces. 

General Wheeler. That is corrrect, Senator 
Byrd. 

Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
should like to ask him whether in his 
judgment this treaty in any way involves 
an obligation for the commitment of 
U.S. troops in the event any nonnuclear 
nation should be attacked. 
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\ Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Senator 
; that it does not. This treaty does not 
! affect the disposition of our troops in 
| any way whatever. It does not attempt to 
| deal with that in any respect. 

I have read the exchange that the 
j Senator has read^ from the hearings of 
I the Committee on Armed Services, and 
| I congratulate him on eliciting thise very 
positive statements from the chialrman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I agree with 
it completely. Our own hearings! reflect 
exactly the same thing. There is hot the 
| slightest doubt, in my opinion — \ and I 
believe it is the opinion of all th^s mem- 
bers of the Committeemen Foreigiji Rela- 
tions — that what the Senator has just 
read is in accord with the treaty. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is my under- 
i standing — I have not found it in the 
committee report, but 1 understand it is 
in the committee report— that tbje com- 
mittee report does not make clear that 
in the judgment of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I understand it 
is the unanimous judgment of the Com- 
| mittee on Foreign Relations, nothing in 
| this treaty would commit, in itself, the 
j use of U.S. troops. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The treaty does not deal wRh that 
| subject, I may say. It does not prohibit, 

! permit, or do anything about that. It 
! just does not attempt to deal w.th the 
! question of troops. It deals only! with 
| weapons and nuclear materials. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Arkansas. What the 1 Sena- 
! tor has just stated is the way I (under- 
; stand the treaty. 

| Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is unfortu- 
! nate, I think, that on |u ne 19, 196$, our 
Representative in the United Nations 
made certain declarations. I refer to 
the declaration which Jhe Senator from 
North Carolina has called attention to. 

I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was justified in calling attention to 
the United Nations declaration, which 
to my way of thinking is a misl eading 
declaration in that it misleads not the 
Senate, which is considering the treaty, 
but it misleads other nations, because, 

I as I understand this treaty, and as the 
i chairman of the Committee on foreign 
! Relations has indicated, and as the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has indicated, there is nothing [ri this 
treaty that commits the United States 
to go to the aid of any other country 
should other countries be attacked with 
j nuclear weapons. 

In my judgment, what occurred in the 
I United Nations on June 19, 1968, is very 
I unwise, unfortunate, and very mislead- 
! ing. I wish to congratulate the distin- 
! guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
| lina for focusing attention on that 
j United Nations declaration. I wish to 
say that I do not propose to be bound 
by a declaration of some representative 
in the United Nations. 

The threat posed by the possibility of 
more nations, some under irresponsible 
leadership, obtaining nuclear wirmak- . 
ing devices is so grave that every tea son - 
| able precaution should be taken. 

In my judgment, the treaty now before 
j the Senate will not solve many problems; 


in my judgment, it has been oversold by 
its proponents. 

But ratification of the treaty has been 
recommended by former President John- 
son, by President Nixon, and it has the 
support of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Nation’s top military 
officer, and it has the support of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corx»s. 

General Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified that 
our military leaders played an important 
part in the development of this treaty. 

He testified, boo, that its enactment 
would not involve an obligation for com- 
mitment of U.S. military forces. He tes- 
tified, too, that :.t is the unanimous view 
of himself, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, that 
there are no military disadvantages to 
the United States in the ratification of 
this treaty. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) has, 
quite properly, I think, invited the at- 
tention of the Senate to a declaration of 
the Government of the United States 
made in the United Nations Security 
Council June 19, 1968, when our Govern- 
ment noted “wfh appreciation, the de- 
sire expressed by a large number of 
states to subscribe to the Treaty on the 
Nonproliferation, of Nuclear Weapons.” 

The Senator from North Carolina 
called attention to the assertion by the 
U.S. representati ve in the United Nations 
that — — 

In conjunction 'vlth their adherence to the 
treaty . . . appropriate measures be under- 
taken to safeguard their security . . . the 
United States affirms its intention ... to 
seek immediate Security Council action to 
provide assistance, in accordance with the 
charter, to any non-nuclear weapon state 
party to the treaty on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapo:is that is a victim of an 
act of aggression or an object of a threat of 
aggression in which nuclear weapons are 
used. 

The above assertion by the U.S. repre- 
sentative in the United Nations is, I be- 
lieve, unfortunate in that it misleads the 
nonnuclear nations. 

It does not, however, bind the U.S. 
Senate nor the Congress. It Js not a part 
of the treaty, 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has made 
clear — and the tetal membership of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has made 
clear — the declaration in the United Na- 
tions is not a part of the treaty and is 
in ho way binding on the Senate or on 
the Congress. 

X wantthe record to clearly show, Mr. 
President, that ratification of this treaty 
does not in any way associate the Sen- 
ator from Virginia — or any Member of 
the Senate for that matter— -with the 
misleading statements made by the U.S. 
representative in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

I shall cast my vote for ratification. 
The treaty does not appear harmful to 
our own national interest, and it could 
prove helpful in preventing the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 


I am hopeful, however, the public will 
not be lulled into .a false sense of secur- 
ity. We must remain militarily alert and 
strong, and this treaty should be recog- 
nized for what it is: Only a hopeful first 
step in preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr. GOLD WATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree with my distinguished friend from 
Virginia that these remarks were un- 
fortunate. I also think that it is unfor- 
tunate that they were placed near the 
treaty, such as in the report. 

I am disturbed about these statements, 
not necessarily from a constitutional 
view, although J could be. I think there is 
a moral question involved with reference 
to how much influence that statement, 
plus other strong statements, had on 
nonnuclear state in getting them to go 
along with the treaty. 

I refer to a statement, which is much 
stronger than the one we are talking 
about, which appears on page 169 in the 
report, quoting President Johnson in a 
television address on October 18, 1964: 

The nations that do not seek national 
nuclear weapons can be sure that If they need 
our strong support against some threat of 
nuclear blackmail then they will have It (TV 
address, October 18, 1964) * * * they will 
have our strong support against threats of 
nuclear blackmail. (Menage to '18 nation 
disarmament committee, January 27, 1966.) 

Does the Senator from Virginia see a 
moral responsibility in here in connection 
with this treaty and what these words 
might mean to countries that sign this 
treaty? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
noted the statement which the Senator 
from Arizona has just read quoting for- 
mer President Johnson. I think that 
tends to mislead these other nations, just 
as* I think the United Nations declara- 
tion by our representatives tends to mis- 
lead. 

But I do not think that either one cff 
those statements can §peak for the Con- 
gress of the United States and, of course, 
President Johnson is no longer Presi- 
dent. 

It may have had an- effect on causing 
some of those nations to sign the treaty 
which would not have signed otherwise. 
I would put those statements in the cate- 
gory of campaign oratory, the campaign 
being to obtain signatures for the treaty. 

I think it is unfortunate that in cam- 
paigns people are misled on some occa- 
sions. I might say that when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona was a 
candidate for President he did not mis- 
lead the people, he was completely frank 
with the people. 

Mr. GOI2DWATER. f thank the Sena- 
tor. It did not pay any dividend, I might 
say. 

I agree with the Senator from Virginia. 
I hope the debate on this subject will 
make it amply clear that the Congress . 
is not swayed by these statements made 
before the United Nations or in a televi- 
sion address. That is why I was hoping 
that the chairman of the committee 
would permit a vote to be taken on some 
statement that would not damage the 
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treaty, to make it clear that these un- 
fortunate statements and what the Presi- 
dent stated are not binding on any of us 
or this body as a whole. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I join with the Senator from Arizona in 
expressing the same hope that he ex- 
pressed. I do not know whether the res- 
olution introduced by the Senator from 
North Carolina will or will not come to a 
vote. I hope it does. 

Whether it does or does not come to a 
vote, I feel that in voting on the treaty. 
Senators are not in any way bound by 
assertions made by those who are not 
Members of Congress, whether by an ap- 
pointed official in the United Nations, for 
example, or by an ex-President of the 
United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator, and associate myself with his 
remarks. What concerns me is what 
country or countries feel that those 
words do have validity to them and had 
an influence on them in signing the 
treaty. That is the question in my mind. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As I see it, we 
have no way of knowing; but perhaps 
some countries were influenced by them. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. X yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I raised this question, 
or a similar question, yesterday, but un- 
fortunately all the available time had 
been used, so the question that I posed 
on this exact point was not answered. 

If, as we are told, there are 80 signa- 
tories to the treaty, I am sure that a 
number of those signatories, just as per- 
haps many Members of this distin- 
guished body, possibly could have had a 
misunderstanding of the conditions. 

I know that my distinguished colleague 
and I have both wondered whether the 
language in the report guaranteed the 
immediate use of American troops and 
weapons, the immediate protection, the 
immediate going to war— if you will— by 
the United States, in the event any non- 
nuclear-weapons nation signatory to the 
treaty was attacked by another nation 
using nuclear weapons. It was certainly 
my understanding, at the outset, that 
this was a condition. I have discussed 
this with many people, both retired mili- 
tary, and atomic energy experts; and, 
unfortunately, this seemed to be the con- 
sensus, that the statements made by the 
former Secretary of State, the former 
President, and the former Ambassador 
to the United Nations did guarantee mil- 
itary action by the United States of 
America. 

Now, I wonder whether, if the 80 na- 
tions presently signatories had had the 
advantage of hearing the debate which 
has been carried on in the Senate, had 
they heard the questions and answers, 
the -explanation of the position of the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the explana- 
tion of General Wheeler that this was 
not a commitment, would they have been 
willing-, under these circumstances, with 
this full knowledge, to sign the treaty, or 
if they might decide they signed under 
a misconception or a misunderstanding 
of the content of the treaty, of the in- 
tent of the treaty, or of our moral obli- 


gation — if you will — would they still con- 
tinue to be signatories to the treaty or 
would they make active the 30-day re- 
lease notification and withdraw from the 
treaty. 

I wonder whether my distinguished 
colleague would comment on that, be- 
cause it has been disturbing me greatly. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia would not know how to 
interpret the views of those 80 nations, 
nor would he have any way of knowing 
what motivated them to sign the treaty, 
nor how much ‘the declaration on the 
part of our representative in the United 
Nations had in causing one or more of 
those nations to sign the treaty. Possibly 
one or more were misled. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Virginia yield 
for an observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston in the chair) . Does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I might say that the 
first committee report, of last summer, 
was printed before most of the non- 
nuclear states ever said they would sign 
the treaty. So they had plenty of notice, 
or at least had available to them the 
attitude of the committee and the views 
of the committee. The first report of the 
committee last summer made it very 
clear that the United States is not com- 
mitted by what happened up there. So, 
it is not right to say that they had 
no notice as to the attitude of the 
committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

I want to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I think we have ffbo many com- 
mitments all over the world. 

We have mutual defense commitments 
to 44 nations. 

I am not interested in advocating or 
supporting a proposal which could be, 
logically, properly, and accurately con- 
strued as committing us to additional 
wars. 

We have had too many wars. 

This Nation has been engaged in more 
major wars during the past 50 years than 
any other nation in history in a com- 
parable length of time. 

World War I was a major war. World 
War n was a major war. The Korean war 
was a major war; and the Vietnam war is 
a major war. 

I say that we have made too many 
commitments already around the world. 

This treaty does not, however, commit 
the United States to any future acts. It 
does not commit the United States to do 
anything except what it voluntarily is 
doing anyway; that is, not to give away 
to other countries nuclear devices for 
warmaking potential. We are not going 
to do that, anyway. 

Thus, I cannot see that the treaty 
would be harmful to the United States. 

By the same token, I am not sure that 
it will accomplish very much, but at least 
it presents, as I see it, a small hope, a 
small, first step toward trying to keep out 
of the hands of many nations who do not 


have nuclear weapons, these terrible war- 
making devices. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for his remarks. Although I shall not vote 
for the treaty unless certain reservations 
are adopted, the Senator from Virginia 
has expressed his intention to vote for it. 
I just wish that more of the proponents 
and supporters of the treaty could be as 
frank and candid about it as the Senator 
from Virginia has been. 

I am afraid that too many of those who 
passionately want to see the treaty rati- 
fied have conveyed the impression that 
it will terminate the prospect for a nu- 
clear holocaust. 

I think that we must realistically ob- 
serve that that simply is not the case. 
I think the Senator from Virginia has 
been responsible in enunciating his sup- 
port for the treaty and pointing out that 
we must not be lulled into a*false sense 
of security or euphoria. 

I further commend him for underscor- 
ing the fact that we must still maintain 
a degree of military superiority over 
those who have aggressive designs upon 
the rest of the world. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
his most instructive statement. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas for 
his remarks. 

Like the Senator from Texas, I think 
it is very important that the American 
people have an accurate understanding 
of just how much this treaty can do and 
how little it can do, and be governed 
accordingly. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook) may proceed, as in legislative ses- 
sion, for 10 minutes without the time be- 
ing charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am told 
that the administration has about eight 
options available to it in making a deci- 
sion on the current anti-ballistic-missile 
controversy. Seven of these alternatives, 
some of which are variations of the pro- 
posed Sentinel system favored by the 
Johnson administration, would call for 
deployment of antiballistic missiles in the 
near future. Some of my colleagues have 
indicated that their major opposition 
stems from the outcry of citizens in 
Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, and Boston 
over the planned location of bases near 
those cities. 

I would hope today to direct the em- 
phasis of the ABM debate to the larger 
question, not where shall the installa- 
tions be placed but, rather, whether they 
shall be deployed at all. 

The outrage expressed by the people of 
these cities and the subsequent consider- 
ation of alternatives raises an all- 
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important question, What is the purpose 
of the ABM? Originally we were told the 
deployment around the Sties was essen- 
tial and that the Sentinel’s purpose was 

f lamage limitation ; that is, to reduce our 
osses by 40 or 50 million people In the 
went of nuclear exchange. The problem 
With this was pointed out by Senator 
Wiathias on the floor la|§ week when he 
asked, “Which people are you going to 
save?” By deploying in one place add not 
In another one makes a God-like deci- 
sion as to who shall live and whq shall 
[perish. And besides, can there bb any 
[victory when millions die? In the! years 
it would take to deploy the Sentinel, who 
ban say what the offensive capacity of 
the enemy would become. Then, a for- 
[tiori, who can testify tcTthe accuracy of 
the assumption that Sentinel would re- 
duce casualties by 50 million? 1 .j ■ 

! Another justification for deployment 
of the Sentinel ABM system was that it 
[would protect us against irrational be- 
havior on the part of the ChinesfeBut 
as Jerome Wiesner points out: j 
We ought to regard the Sentinel as a bad 
joke perpetrated On us by Mr. McNamara 
and President Johnson in in election year. It 
seems to me that their very rationalization — 
that it was to defend us against the qhinese 
but we would stop buildfeg it if th£ Rus- 
sians agreed not to build one -demonstrates 
that well enough. • j 

One of the strongest arguments 
against deployment of any ABM system 
at this time centers around the question 
of effectiveness. A meaningful defense 
against nuclear attackjmust be almost 
perfect, as opposed to conventional war- 
fare where, for example* one planeload of 
bombs will not do as much damlge as 
many planes each loaded with thq same 
[destructive force. 

| The very real problem with tjoday’s 
Iquickly changing technology is that a 
defense system may well be obsolete 
before It is finished. If has bee4 esti- 
mated that planning and deploymtept of 
such systems as we are talking ] about 
might take as long as 10 years. Certainly 
the Nike- Zeus and Nike X systems, if 
we had decided^ to deploy them, [vfpuld 
now be obsolete. In fact, it is entirely 
possible that any defense system [which 
depends on projectiles, father thahirays 
or beams, will be obsolete before] com- 
pleted. 

Among the many technical difficulties 
which Sentinel is not lively to overcome, 
according to scientific testimony, are em- 
ployment of penetration aids by ah at- 
tacker, the possibility of blackout, and 
destructive fallout if the enemy chooses 
not to attack our points of defence and 
makes his missiles land and explode in 
sparsely populated areas. This latter plan 
of attack would minimize death f rqrii ex- 
plosion but maximize'' the dangers of fall- 
out throughout the country. There fee a 
myriad of other possibilities. What all of 
this adds up to is thaf no defender is 
ever really going to know what to expect. 
The alternatives available to any planner 
of an offensive system are so many and 
varied as to give him every possibfety of 
retaining the likelihood of success* 
Skepticism about whether the Sentinel 
would work as designed is so widespread 
that even some of the contractors who 


have orders to build certain parts for the 
system are asking that the ABM not be 
deployed at this time. A scientist for a 
company which presently has such con- 
tracts with the Department of Defense 
was in my office the other day and said he 
had been authorized by his employer to 
come to Capitol Kill and tell Members of 
Congress that he and the managers of 
his company were convinced that Sen- 
tinel, in its current state of development, 
would not work and should not be de- 
ployed. Delay in deployment of the sys- 
tem would cost this company hundreds of 
thousands bf dollars but its technical 
people could not, in good faith, advocate 
such an expenditure of public money on 
a project which its scientists felt had 
little or no chance of performing as it 
was designed to function. I regret 
am not authorized to divulge the nfehe of 
this contractor, but quite frankly, the 
reason I am not at liberty to do so, is 
because they fear reprisal in the form of 
lost contracts on other projects] 

The theory behind defensive missile 
systems it seems, is twofold: I 

First. To limit damage — the defi- 
ciencies of this argument have \ already 
been explored— and \ 

Second. To enhance our power, to de- 
liver a retaliatory blow. The problem with 
the second justification is that th& Pen- 
tagon has been telling us for yearn that 
we have retaliatory power in abundfeice. 
Even if all our land-based power feas 
knocked out, the 646 Polaris missile^ to 
be fired from beneath the seas wofed 
totally destroy the enemy. 

The opinions I have advanced wefe 
drawn from the best scientific min 
available and these alone would tend t] 
compel, my opposition on the ground] 
that the system is unlikely to functio: 
properly. But there are still other stronj 
reasons for opposing Sentinel, one o: 
which is cost. Senator Symington on the; 
floor last week pointed out that already 
$15 billion of the; taxpayers’ money has 
been spent on missile systems placed in 
production, deployed, and then aban- 
doned and that smother $4.2 billion was 
spent on additional missile systems 
which were discontinued in the research 
and development stage. He ^ added that 
the total cost of unworkable or obsolete 
missiles probably is in excess of $23 bil- 
lion. Bearing in mind this record of ex- 
pense and failure, we must afe what cost 
is anticipated for Sentinel, another mis 
sile system, which in all likelihood will 
also be abandoned or become obsolete 
before completion? The Johnson ad- 
ministration estimated that deployment 
of the “thin” Sentinel system designed 
to protect us against the Red Chinese 
would cost between $5 and $10 billon. 
Official cost estiraates of a "thick”' sys- 
tem designed to protect against soviet 
attack range in the $40 billion cfeegory. 
But these estimates are highly ^ suspect. 
Senator Symington raised lafe week the 
question of how accurate predictions of 
missile expense by the Department of 
Defense had been. He pointed out that 
the 12 major systems developed dur- 
ing the 1950’s exceeded their original 
estimated cost by 220 percent and that 
at this rate “thick” Sentinel would not 
cost $40 billion but over $160 billion. 


Brookings Institute studies indicate that 
costs have exceeded estimates by from 
as much as 300 percent to 700 percent. 
My able colleague from Missouri added 
further that, based on these studies and 
recent Department of Defense requests, 
it was conceivable that the “thin” system 
would cost $40 billion and the “thick” 
$400 billion — more than the national 
debt. 

Now, no patriotic American opposes 
spending what is necessary for the de- 
fense of our country. And I am not op- 
posed to continued appropriations for 
research and development of ABM sys- 
tems, but I do oppose such astronomical 
expenditures for a defense system of 
questionable value, if not positive harm. 

The last and most compelling argu- 
ment against deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem at this time is the effect I believe 
such action would have on continued at- 
tempts to curb the nuclear arms race. 
Even if the sentinel worked perfectly, 
which almost no one is willing to con- 
cede, it would still have the major de- 
fect, in terms of international stability, 
of assuring an escalation in kind on the 
part of the SovietiUnion. By passing the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty, we will 
be urging other nation&not to enter the 
nuclear arms race. How can we then ig- 
nore our own admonition and deploy an 
ABM system which will almost certainly 
set off another arms race round between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Such an action would not enhance our 
defense but only increase international 
tension. It is not insignificant that every 
one of the last four presidential scientific 
advisers is against deployment of the 
sentinel. Jerome Weisner gave a bet- 
ter summation of my views than I could 
compose myself so I will quote him in 
conclusion: 

This is not a matter that anybody can set- 
tle with numbers and calculations. It Is a 
judgment. But judgments of this kind are 
at the heart of the decision to build or not 
to build an ABM system, not the statistics, 
the calculations about “cost- effectiveness” 
or how many people will be killed. These fac- 
tors are important in the decision, of course. 
S What is most important, however, it the total 
] dynamics and the likely interaction of the 
policy makers on both sidfe I come back to 
' where I began and ask: Can we play this 
game, which certainly will not buy us a real 
defense, and at the same time achieve a ra- 
tional world? My answer is “No.” 

I thank the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my col- 
league, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Cook) , deserves 
commendation for his thoughtful, rea- 
sonable and incisive speech in opposition 
to the deployment, at this time, of the 
Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile system. 

He has, I know* studied this complex 
issue thoroughly for several weeks and 
has made this decision cm the merits giv- 
ing chief consideration to the security of 
our country- — which is the main consid- 
eration of all — whether favoring or op- 
posing deployment. I know that he re- 
quested a discussion of this issue with 
other new members of the Senate, with 
Senate witnesses distinguished scientists 
who have testified in the current hearing 
before the Gore subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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And, he has asked to hear the arguments 
and reasoning of those who support de- 
ployment in the Department of Defense. 

This is another evidence of the at- 
titude of inqtiiry, of seeking all the facts, 
of independent and reasoned judgment 
and decision which characterizes our 
colleague. His judgment has the sup- 
port-expressed only yesterday— before 
Senator Gore’s committee by Drs. Kil- 
lian, York, and Kistiakowski, prominent 
scientists who were advisors to former 
President Eisenhower. 

His speech is a valuable contribution 
to the debate and I congratulate him. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida may pro- 
ceed, as in legislative session, for 5 min- 
utes, without the time being charged 

to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


MAINLAND CANE SUGAR PROBLEMS 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, during 
the first session of the 89th Congress, 
Public Law 89-331 was enacted to ex- 
tend the Sugar Act of 1934 from De- 
cember 31, 1966 through December 31, 
1971. 

The extension of this act increased 
the domestic beet sugar quotas by 375,- 
000 tons above the 1962 quotas to 
3,025,000 tons annually and increased 
the mainland cane quotas by 205,000 tons 
above the 1962 quotas to 1,100,000 tons. 
This was in the nature of an advance 
against the sugar consumption in the 
United States. It left unchanged the 
domestic offshore cane quotas for Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
of 2,265,000 tons and the Philippine quo- 
tas, set by treaty, aC 1,050,000 tons. In 
addition, 2,260,000 tons were allocated 
to foreign nations. Likewise it provided 
that deficits in the Puerto Rican, other 
domestic and foreign nations quotas 
should go to foreign nations. 

Mr. President, the limited quotas for 
mainland cane established by the Sugar 
Act have resulted in the accumulation 
of huge reserves of sugar by our domes- 
tic cane sugar producers who, at the 
specific request of our Government, vast- 
ly increased production at the time the 
Cuban sugar quota was cut off. These 
surpluses have resulted in the issuance 
of orders by the Secretary of Agriculture 
reducing the acreage allotments for 
mainland cane producers. Therefore, un- 
questionably when Congress again con- 
siders the extension of the Sugar Act, a 
strong and rightful effort will be made 
to increase the mainland cane sugar 
quotas. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the Senate for two reasons: First, to dem- 
onstrate the need, for fairer treatment of 
our domestic mainland cane producers; 
and second, to advise the Senate that, 
at a time of inflated food prices, when 
the housewife is viewing with alarm the 
almost daily increases in most com- 
modity prices on the grocer’s shelf, and 
at a time when, great stress is being 
placed on consumer protection, the fact 
that sugar prices have remained stable 


because of the legislation above men- 
tioned has perhaps been completely over- 
looked. 

The price of sugar has remained stable 
even though approximately 40 percent 
of the sugar consumed in this country 
comes from foreign sources, and not- 
withstanding the fact that we recently 
had a ship strike lasting better than 60 
days during which time it was impossible 
to unload sugar in any port other than 
the port of Boston and on the west coast. 
This stability is the result of the Sugar 
Act which not only guarantees the 
American consumer an adequate supply 
of sugar at fair and reasonable prices but 
also guarantees the American sugar pro- 
ducer a reasonable price for what he 
produces. This guarantee to the producer 
is made in the form of payments to the 
producer from monies derived by levying 
a tonnage processing tax on the sugar 
processors and therefore does not require 
expenditure of Treasury funds or the 
taxpayers dollars. The payments to pro- 
ducers are greater per produced unit to 
the small producers than they are to the 
large producers. The processing tax has 
produced sufficient revenue to not only 
make the payments to producers, but 
also to turn over to the general revenue 
fund substantial amounts each year, 
amounting to a total of some $600 million 
during the life of the Sugar Act and its 
extensions. 

Mr. President, I call this to the at- 
tention of the Senate today so that we 
can realize the value of the Sugar Act, 
not only to the farmer, but to the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Mr. President, I warmly thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas. 


TREATY ON THE ffQMBI ^LTFETi/*- 
TION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time consumed 
by the quorum call not be charged to 
either side 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Gold- 
water in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under control, 1 hour being under the 
control of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas and the other hour being under the 
control of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President— and I am 
delighted to call you that, because I was 
not sure that I would ever have the op- 
portunity — I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I should like to pose a ques- 
tion relative to article I of the treaty, 
which states: 

Each nuclear-weapon State Party to the 
Treaty undertakes not to transfer to any re- 
cipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices or control over such 
weapons or explosive devices directly, or 
indirectly. 

Does this mean that the United States 
is prohibited from giving nuclear weap- 
ons to countries such as the United 
Kingdom that are already nuclear pow- 
ers and from submitting control of those 
weapons to them, I might add? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the control, as 
I understand it, that is prohibited. This 
treaty and the article, I think, permits 
placing nuclear weapons on the real es- 
tate of a friendly power with its ap- 
proval, of course, but retaining control 
for the United States. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. TOWER. It would mean, then, 
that even though the United Kingdom is 
a nuclear power and might be producing 
nuclear weapons similar or identical to 
those produced in the United States, we 
would be prohibited from improving or 
enhancing their inventory by giving 
them additional weapons that we pro- 
duced which might be either similar or 
identical to the ones they axe producing, 
and yielding to them control of such 
weapons. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the French ob- 
jected to special relations with Great 
Britain. We have never given them what 
we call nuclear warheads — that is, the 
weapons. We have given them assistance 
and technology. As the Senator recalls, 
there was a great deal of fussing about 
this by the French some years ago. 

If I recall correctly, the McMahon Act, 
long before this treaty was brought up, 
prohibited our giving weapons to other 
countries. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand it does just 
that. As a matter of fact, the McMahon 
Act, from our point of view, obviates the 
necessity of the treaty, because we are 
already prohibited from doing it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement. However, the treaty 
goes far beyond that. A very important 
part of the treaty is that the nonnuclear 
states agree not to receive or to make the 
weapons. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand that. How- 
ever, the point is that the McMahon 
Act is a statutory act binding on us, 
which we can repeal at any time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, it has been the policy of 
the United States since that act not to 
give control of nuclear weapons to an- 
other state. It is still the policy and the 
law, and this treaty only reiterates that 
and adds other features. 

Mr. TOWER. That is understood, of 
course. And the McMahon Act does 
exist. We are prohibited from doing just 
what article I would prohibit us from 
doing. The point that I am making is 
that currently, in the absence of the 
treaty, we can on our own initiative re- 
peal the McMahon Act and deliver nu- 
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clear warheads to the United Kingdom, 
for example. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President* I 
certainly agree with that If we wifeh to 
change our policy and repeal the] Mc- 
Mahon Act, we can give them to any- 
body, if we want to do so. However, I 
vjrould not advise it. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not necessarily ad- 
vise it, either. However, we are talking 
aibout the legal options available to us 
here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

! Mr. TOWER. Then, if we ratify the 
tjreaty, even if we should repeal the Mc- 

E >n Act, we would not be able to 
fer nuclear warheads to friendly 
ns. 

! Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we were tp do 
that, we would withdraw from j this 
treaty under the provision of 3 months — 
Ij think it is 3 months* notice — which 
less than it usually takes to pass an 
ajct through Congress. There is no prob- 
lem about that. If we wish to get away 
from the restriction of this treaty, we 
can do it. I hope we do not. But it is fea- 
sible. It is 3 months. 

| Mr. TOWER. Three months; th^t is 
cbrrect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very few acts oj any 
significance go through Congress Mrith- 
ip 3 months. 

I Mr. TOWER. The point I am trying to 
make is that with the treaty in fbrce, 
in the absence of our filing notiqe to 
withdraw in 3 months’ time, as lorig as 
the treaty remains in effective forc§, we 
cannot by legislative action breach the 
provision I just read in article I of the 
tifeaty. 

j Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct^ But 
I j think the Senator forces me int0 an 

I f a that is somewhat controversial, 
)ut the effect of an act being passed 
>seauent to a treaty which is in bon- 
t. I vaguely recall having quite a' dis- 
;sion about this in years past: If we 
ire a treaty in effect and then Congress 
jses an act which is in conflict pith 
it treaty, which takes precedence? 
a you do it in that fashion? I think 
s case raises a rather difficult ques- 
a. I am not sure, until I review it, 
ether or not it is a constitutional ljnat- 
— a later expression of Congress, pith 
the President, I suppose, participating 
and signing the act. 

|Mr. TOWER. It is my understanding 
that a treaty, properly ratified by: the 
United States, in effect enjoys essentially 
the same status as the Constitution; that 
apy legislation that is passed that i$ not 
consonant with the treaty will be uncon- 
stitutional, or will be so held by the 
courts. 

iMr. FULBRIGHT. The treaty certainly 
becomes the law of the land. 

1 1 did not anticipate this particular 
question. This question has been up be- 
fore. I have to wrack by brain abojut a 
situation in which an act is passed that 
is | in conflict with it. I shall have to defer 
a! specific answer as to whether or not, 
subsequent to the treaty, we could pass 
ap act which is in direct Contravention 
of the treaty, whether or not it would 
not have an effect. 

|As a practical matter, since we do not 
belong to a world of law but only of the 


jungle law, the effect of that would be 
the same as withdrawal; because nobody 
is going to be able to enforce the treaty 
against us, and in the case of war, all 
bets are off. That is acknowledged. If we 
have a war, this treaty is no longer ap- 
plicable. 

The Senator is raising a nice point of 
international law, which at the moment 
I am not prepared to answer specifically, 
I will look up the answer. I know that in 
the past I considered that matter, but I 
have forgotten the answer. As a practi- 
cal matter, I do not believe it presents 
any problem. Who is going to enforce it? 

Mr. TOWER. Are there not precedents 
for the courts striking down laws that 
are in contravention of treaty agree- 
ments? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There certainly are 
State laws. I can think of that offhand. 
This is what I meant: If it is.an act of 
Congress, passed subsequent to a treaty — 
I have to confess that I have not thought 
of that. I know that State laws in con- 
travention of a treaty are not valid. We 
have had many such cases. 

Does the Senator know offhand of a 
Federal case like tills, a Federal law? He 
might be right. 

Mr. TOWER. I am asking the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas because 
he is a lawyer, ancl I am not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am just sort of a 
lawyer. It has been 30 years since I really 
gave attention to these fine points of the 
law. I did not anticipate this particular 
question today, in which a treaty and an 
act of Congress p assed subsequent to it 
are inconsistent. I had not thought of it, 
because the easy way to resolve it is 
simply to withdraw from the treaty. 

Mr. TOWER. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain why I am following what might ap- 
pear to be a dubious line of questioning 
or what might be considered nitpick- 
ing. I want to distinguish between what 
we might be compelled to do by the treaty 
and what our options might be in the 
absence of the Treaty, even though 
existing statutory law may prohibit 
precisely what the treaty prohibits. The 
question then is one of the preservation 
of options, and this is why I followed this 
line of questioning. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since we can with- 
draw from the treaty, I do not see that 
any significant option would be given up. 

Mr. TOWER. But we can only with- 
draw from the treaty on 3 months’ no- 
tice. We might want to legislate in a 
crisis situation in a very short period of 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, . we just 
violate the treaty. 

Mr. TOWER. In other words, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is proposing that if 
we think it necessary, we should treat the 
treaty as a scrap of paper? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, when we went 
into the Dominican Republic, we did 
exactly that. We had treaties with all of 
Latin America. Does the Senator mean 
to say that he thinks the United States 
has not done that? And it did it ap- 
parently with the approval of most of the 
people — not with my approval, but with 
the approval of the past administration. 

This country does that in an emer- 
gency. The Senator from Texas posed an 
emergency case. I Lave already said that 


in case of war, the treaty really would 
have no applicability-— if we want to do 
what we please in the case of war. The 
under standing is that in case of war, the 
treaty is immediately abrogated by both 
parties — all parties, but certainly by the 
United States. 

The Senator is posing a question of 
emergency, and I presume that by “emer- 
gency” he means a state of war or some- 
thing equivalent. 

I did not advocate, and I criticized 
very much, the invasion of the Domini- 
can Republic in violation of our treaty, 
but it was done anyway. 

Mr. TOWER. I was thinking about not 
necessarily an actual outbreak of war 
but an imminent threat of attack. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Against us? 

Mr. TOWER. No, against a friendly 
power, against an ally. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, if it is under 
NATO, if the Senator is contemplating 
NATO, we have nuclear weapons there. 
We are in control of them. We can use 
them, and that is what they are there 
for; but we have already agreed not to 
turn the weapons over to them. Why 
would we want to turn the weapons over 
to them, in any case? 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas an- 
other question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do not make it so 
difficult. A sk m e an easy one. 

Mr. TOWER. In Withdrawing from the 
treaty — let us say that we determine it to 
be in the national interest, or some- 
body in a position of leadership deter- 
mines it to be in the national Interest, to 
give the 3 months’ notice of withdrawal— 
what would be the procedure of our with- 
drawal? Would it require action by Con- 
gress? Could the President do it on his 
own initiative? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the treaty, 
the President could do it. That is my un- 
derstanding. The Executive is given that 
power. I do not believe it takes an act 
of Congress. 

Mr. TOWER. So the President could, 
on his own Initiative, without any ac- 
tion from Congress, serve notice to the 
signatory powers that we intended to 
withdr aw in 90 days? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That is my understanding. It is the cus- 
tomary notice of withdrawal from or 
abrogation of a treaty. 

Article X reads : 

1. Each Party shall in exercising its na- 
tional sovereignty have the right to withdraw 
from the Treaty if it decides that extraordi- 
nary events, related to the subject matter of 
this Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme 
interests of its country. It shall give notice 
of such withdrawal to all other Parties to the 
Treaty and to the United Nations Security 
Council three months in advance. Such no- 
tice shall include a statement of the ex- 
traordinary events it regards as having 
jeopardized its supreme interests. 

2. Twenty-five years after the entry into 
force of the Treaty, a conference shall be con- 
vened to decide whether the Treaty shall con- 
tinue in force indefinitely, or shall be ex- 
tended for an additional fixed period or 
periods. This decision shall be taken by a 
majority of the Parties to the Treaty. 

This treaty does not impose any real 
restrictions on the nuclear powers. There 
is a significant restriction in this treaty 
that applies to non-nuclear powers who 
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give up the right which they now have to 
manufacture weapons, and this is in the 
interest of everybody , even those powers 
that we believe — and they believe, I 
think— will achieve a greater degree of 
security than they now have. 

I do not see that it really impinges 
upon the freedom of action of this coun- 
try in any substantial way — certainly not 
with regard to the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. That is the complaint, of course, of 
the non-nuclear nations. The reason why 
we have article VI in the treaty is really 
to try to go some way toward giving the 
non-nuclear states a good reason for 
having the treaty. 

The reason for the big countries, the 
so-called superpowers, or nuclear powers, 
is to take some step to lessen the prob- 
ability of self-destruction. The desire for 
survial is a rather fundamental concern 
of most people. It used to be considered 
fundamental, at least. Sometimes I won- 
der if we still harbor that concern, and 
not only with regard to nuclear materials. 
When I look at the smog and some other 
things in this country I do not know 
whether we are as concerned with it as 
we used to be or not. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. I should like to say that I am 
very much concerned with survival. I re- 
ject the arguments that have been raised 
by many of the proponents of the treaty 
that this is a major step toward reduc- 
ing the prospect of a nuclear holocaust or 
those who suggest that antagonists of 
this treaty are insensitive to human life. 

I might note that I am the father of 
three daughters. I am a family man. I 
have no desire to see my children burned 
up in a thermonuclear attack. I think 
that the objective of the treaty is a lofty 
one. I wish we did not have any nuclear 
weapons at all, or a situation to require 
the United States to spend vastly more 
money on conventional weapons and 
conventional forces because the Soviets, 
for all practical purposes, have out- 
stripped us in that field. 

The only thing that stands between 
the ambitions of the Soviet Union and 
the present existence of the free nations 
of this world is the nuclear deterrent of 
the United States. It has been suggested 
that the Russians have the same legit- 
imate fears that we do; that the Russians 
are concerned about the defense of their 
own country against possible aggression 
of the United States and her allies. We 
have heard' that, we have to understand 
that the Russians are just as afraid of 
us as we are of them. 

Mr. President, I do not for 1 minute 
buy that naive argument, and it is naive 
at best. We are not an aggressor nation. 
In modem history we have not been an 
aggressor nation. We have been in four 
wars in this centuiy. We have gone into 
each one of them reluctantly and un- 
prepared to fight aggressors. 

Immediately after World War II we 
demobilized. I can remember when I was 
an enlisted man in the Navy in Saipan, 
in the Marianas. It is not a very desirable 
spot. I could hardly wait until I had 
enough points t;o be sent back home and 
to be discharged from the Navy. If any- 
body wanted me back home more than 
I wanted to be back home, it was my 


mother. She could be multiplied by sev- 
eral million mothers. We demobilized. 
We virtually abandoned our Armed 
Forces, but the Soviet Union did not. 

The Soviet Union, by pillaging Ger- 
many and various Eastern European 
countries, not only rebuilt her industry 
but also updated her military forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 20 minutes have expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself silch time as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, in 1948, 
when it finally became apparent 2 years 
after Winston Churchill had made his 
famous speech in Missouri warning us 
of the Iron Curtain, we came to our 
senses after the entirety of Eastern 
Europe had been subjected to the efforts 
of the Soviet Union, Even after, they had 
closed the autobahn and forced us to use 
the airlift into Berlin so that city might 
survive, we acted with restraint. We had 
nuclear weapons. We could have de- 
stroyed them, but we did not. 

The Soviets have some knowledge of 
history. Even though they are terribly 
unpleasant people, they are not fools. 
They know we do not have aggressive 
designs on the rest of the world. They 
do not fear a resurgence of German mil- 
itarism. Let us put this matter in its 
proper perspective. The Soviet Union is 
an aggressor power. They would prefer 
not to use military means. They would 
rather use economic, political, and psy- 
chological warfare to achieve their ends. 

However, it was brought home to us 
dramatically last fall that they are pre- 
pared to use military force, if necessary, 
to achieve their ends. I hope we do not 
hear any more nonsense about the legiti- 
mate concerns of the Soviet Union for 
its own safety. They know we are not 
going to attack them or any of their 
allies. Let us get this matter in proper 
perspective. Why do we maintain this 
Vast resource? It is not so we can initiate 
attacks against them or their friends; it 
is not because we desire to bring any 
territory or any people under our control. 
It is because we want to provide a climate 
in this world in which the people can 
enjoy self-determination and aspire to 
some real hope of realizing that aspira- 
tion. 

So we have the nuclear deterrent and 
we have the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization. For all its foibles, weaknesses, 
shortcomings, and for all its difficulties, 
had it not been for NATO the Russians 
would have been to the English Channel 
long before now. 

So NATO itself is a deterrent, because 
it is a manifestation of the desires of the 
countries of the Atlantic Community to 
defend themselves against aggression 
and against encroachment. So NATO is 
tremendously important. 

Certainly we do not have the conven- 
tional force to stop the Russians, should 
they mount a land war against us in 
Western Europe, but, as I say, the only 
thing that prevents such a war is the 
existence of NATO, wherein a collective 
decisionmaking process is available to 
the Atlantic Community nations to de- 
fend themselves, and the nuclear deter- 
rent of the U.S. strategic superiority. 


In my estimation, we should not now 
transfer nuclear weapons to Germany, 
to Italy, to Belgium, to Holland, or to 
any of our NATO allies, Such weapons 
should be kept under our control, and 
that is, indeed, precisely what the Mc- 
Mahon Act prescribes. 

But why on earth can we not preserve 
our options? A time may come when this 
would seem to be feasible. I have some 
doubt whether under the provisions of 
this treaty we could legally establish a 
unified combi and structure for the de- 
ployment and use of nuclear weapons. 
We are not talking about strategic weap- 
ons; we are talking about the tactical 
use of the small, clean kind — If we can 
describe nuclear weapons as clean — - 
weapons that might be needed to pre- 
clude and preempt a Russian land war 
against Western Europe. 

Already France is a nuclear power. 
France has opted out of NATO, and 
France has opted out of NATO for sev- 
eral reasons, some known only to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle himself, but for one reason 
that I think is very important: That is, 
the French do not believe that the United 
States will defend Western Europe, So 
they are out of NATO. France is a nu- 
clear power on its own. It is not going to 
sign it. 

Several other countries that possibly 
have the capacity to develop nuclear 
weapons are not going to sign the treaty. 
Israel is not going to sign it. India is not 
going to sign it. Switzerland is not going 
to sign it. I do not speak for those gov- 
ernments, but that is my belief. I do not 
know whether Japan will sign the treaty. 
Japan probably has made great progress 
in the development of nuclear weapons; 
but because of the particular intelligence 
of the Japanese, and because they were 
attacked by nuclear weapons, Japan 
might sign the treaty. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
are nations who are independent of pos- 
sible nuclear weapons who are not going 
to sign, and nations who possess nuclear 
weapons that will not sign. We are in 
the business of trying to revitalize NATO. 
The Soviets have long wanted to see 
NATO disbanded. They have long wanted 
to promote contention among the NATO 
powers. With this mischievous treaty, 
they will have done it. 

The Germans do not want the treaty. 
The Italians do not want the treaty. They 
are our friends. We are discriminating — 
they use that very word “discriminat- 
ing.” That is a word that, ordinarily, stirs 
the hearts of Members of the Senate in 
terms of discrimination as applied to 
some of our domestic affairs; but, appar- 
ently, it does not stir them very much 
when we talk about our friends and allies 
in Western Europe. 

Yes, the Germans will sign. They will 
ratify the treaty. The Italians will also 
ratify it. But they will do so very, very 
reluctantly, indeed. They are embittered 
because they feel they are being discrim- 
inated against, that they will be forever 
compelled, at least for the duration of 
the treaty, which is 25 years, to be forced 
into the position of being a second-rate 
power. 

France has the bomb. Germany and 
Italy do not. Indeed, France has chosen 
to take itself out of the NATO fraternity. 
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; Thus, we have done very little to promote 
\ the revitalization of NATO, the improved 
and enhanced integration of the com- 
mand structure. We have done nothing 
to raise the morale of our Western allies 
by this treaty. We have, in fact, added 
to their frustrations and, indeed!, weak- 
ened NATO, 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that I have offered a reservation which 
; will allow us the option- simply the op- 
i tion — of transferring weapons to our 
! Western allies, to NATO, should we 
; choose to exercise that option. 

I do not anticipate that we necessarily 
I will choose to exercise that option, even 
| if we have it, but I think the psychologi- 
cal effect on our Western allies would be 
I salubrious, indeed, if we included that 
kind of reservation. 

Remember, this is a bilaterally nego- 
tiated treaty. We did not consult our 
allies about it. We did not take into con- 
sideration their fears. It seems to me that 
we are sometimes more concerned about 
the welfare of the Soviets than we are 
; of our friends. 

I Someone has argued that we hjave to 
ihave the treaty because the Russian^ des- 
perately fear the Germans. 1 

I wonder whether the Russians fear 
the Germans any more than the Ger- 
mans fear the Russians. 

Because, who has the upper hand right 
now? 

Yes, the Germans will ratify the 
treaty. I heard a socialist memiier of 
the Bundestag say — the Bundestag is 
the lower house of the German Parlia- 
ment, and Socialists are pretty liberal 
guys, great peace lovers— that, “We Ger- 
mans must ratify the treaty. I wish the 
treaty did not exist, but it does exist tod, 
therefore, we must ratify it.” 

How do the Germans feel? j 

They feel that we are standing over 
them with a bludgeon, with a blackjack, 
and that they are being blackmailed into 
Ratification of a treaty which they' con- 
sider to be contrary to their national in- 
terest. They feel it will inhibit their in- 
dustrial growth, that it will commit them 
to the position of a second-rate priwer, 
riot on a par with France or the United 
Kingdom, and not on a par with their 
Potential enemy. 

g ow, it has been argued that ifj the 
rvation is adopted, it means 1 the 
e thing will apply to Warsaw Pact 
ons. That simply is not true, because 
iritemational law dictates that a reserva- 
tion attached to a treaty by a ratifying 
nation applies only to that nation, [tod 
tpe reservation does not extend to! an- 
other nation which does not adopt it; 

Jof course, the Russians could, if we 
adopt this reservation, place a similar 
reservation which would allow theii, if 
they chose, to transfer nuclear weapons 
toj the Warsaw Pact nations. But, j my 
friends, there is a vast difference between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Any I at- 
tempt to compare them is like comparing 
apples and oranges. They are not the 
same. Most of the Warsaw Pact nations 
ar4 for all practical purposes, under the 
effective political and military control 
of the Soviet Union. The nations j in 
NATO are not under the political j or 
military control of the United States. We 


would not attempt to impose our will 
upon them by military means. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that we could, unless we 
wanted to u se the nuclear threat, and 
that is foolish even to contemplate. 

Thus, let us think in terms of what 
is good for NATO. 

I think this reservation would have a 
salubrious effect on NATO and would 
contribute to the revitalization of this 
defense community, which is, I think, 
so vital to the stability of the free world. 

Mr. President, I think one man who 
has contributed a great deal to the argu- 
ment for the reservation preserving the 
NATO option is my distinguished col- 
league in the other body, Representative 
Patti. Findley, of Illinois. I should like 
to read from a memorandum that he 
prepared for me, and then eventually 
ask consent to place the memorandum 
in the Record. He says: 

In less than 100 years, three major wars 
have started in Europe because of the jeal- 
ousies, hates, and fears of the individual 
European states. Whatever the faults of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, they have at 
least had the effect of restraining the old 
European jealousies which ignited the sparks 
of war. 

I think we do nothing to contribute to 
the restraint of those jealousies when we 
elevate the have’s for a period of 25 years 
above the have-nots. 

Mr. President, this reservation that I 
offer is actually a position that was taken 
by the Eisenhower, the Kennedy, and the 
Johnson administrations initially when 
this treaty was being talked about and 
eventually negotiated. It is a position 
that we abandoned to the Soviet Union. 

Now let us look to the very present 
possibility that if we fail to adopt this 
reservation, the Russians are going to 
try to achieve some accommodation with 
some of our Western Allies, such as Ger- 
many. They can go to Germany and 
say, “Look, you cannot have nuclear 
weapons, anyway. So why not agree to 
a nuclear free zone?” 

This is something the Russians have 
been trying to achieve since 1950 — a nu- 
clear free zone. If anything is calculated 
to pull the teeth of a deterrent to Russian 
aggression in Western Europe, it will be 
the creation of a nuclear free zone. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the adoption 
of my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields additional time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
promised to yield 5 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Aiken) . 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when I first 
gave consideration to this treaty, cer- 
tain doubts arose In my mind relative 
to inspection safeguards provided under 
article IH, and also article V, which re- 
lates to the extension of economic as- 
sistance to non-nuclear signatories to the 
treaty. I wish to say that those doubts 
have been resolved to such an extent that 
I think we would ne w do well to approve 
this treaty. 

Another factor which influences me in 
giving my full support to this treaty is 
the fact that the prestige of the Presi- 
dent of the United States would take a 
nosedive if it were not approved at this 
time; and certainly we need to have our 


President have the fullest prestige 
around the world if we are to succeed in 
our progress toward a peaceful world. 

There is, however, another allied sub- 
ject on which I would like to speak for 
2 minutes,* which I believe is very im- 
portant. It relates to the defenses of the 
United States and our own national 
security. 

Yesterday Senator Pastore, the dis- 
tinguished vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, placed be- 
fore the Senate information concerning 
an amendment to the United States- 
United Kingdom Mutual Defense Agree- 
ment on the uses of atomic energy. In 
connection with this amendment to the 
United States-United Kingdom Agree- 
ment for cooperation, I note that the 
British Government undertook, in the 
original agiTement in 1958, not to dis- 
close any naval nuclear propulsion tech- 
nology obtained from the United States 
to other governments without the ex- 
press agreement of the United States. 

The United States, for security and 
other reasons, has limited assistance in 
naval nuclear propulsion solely to the 
British Government, and has denied a 
number of requests by other govern- 
ments for such assistance. It is natural 
to assume that these other governments 
may at some time request naval nuclear 
propulsion assistance from the British. 

I urge the State Department, the De- 
fense Department, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to maintain the closest 
possible contact with the British Gov- 
ernment to assure that adequate protec- 
tion is always afforded the United States 
in the naval nuclear propulsion technol- 
ogy previously transmitted to the United 
Kingdom under this treaty, and that the 
United States is fully apprised and con- 
sulted regarding any British plan to as- 
sist other governments in the field of 
naval nuclear propulsion. 

I wish to emphasize that, although I 
do not oppose — in fact, I favor — the pro- 
vision of limited quantities of enriched 
uranium and other materials to the Brit- 
ish for their own nuclear submarine pro- 
gram, I do oppose additional assistance 
to foreign governments of naval nuclear 
propulsion technology. 

The recent dramatic improvements 
which have been made by the Soviets in 
their nuclear submarine force make it 
more important than ever that the most 
stringent protective measures be applied 
to the technology which provides the 
United States with its advantage in this 
field. 

I urge the executive branch and the 
Congress to continue the policy of hold- 
ing this important technology closely 
within the U.S, naval nuclear propulsion 
program. 

Mr. President, we are satisfied that 
other countries, particularly Russia, have 
been making very rapid gains in over- 
coming what, up to now, has been United 
States nuclear submarine superiority. 
And it is my belief that our Polaris un- 
derwater fleet has done as much toward 
preventing the spread of war over the 
world as any other factor of our defense 
program. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
giving me time, and I want to assure him 
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that I intend to vote for approval of this 
treaty. We have gone so far that it would 
be disastrous not to approve it at this 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 
I know his opinion will have great weight 
with Members of this body. 

Mr. President, I yield 12 minutes to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, almost 
25 years ago some of the finest scientific 
minds of this era huddled in bunkers on 
a dry mesa near Los Alamos in New 
Mexico. These men, led by J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, were the creators of, and 
witnesses to, the first atomic bomb 
explosion. ' 

The device itself was installed on a 
tower platform high above the desert 
floor. Shorn of its housing the first atomic 
bomb, according to contemporary ac- 
counts, resembled a peeled orange bolted 
together to make a sphere of some 5 feet 
in diameter. Inside this curious object 
was a mere 5 kilograms of plutonium, 
that potentially deadly byproduct of the 
fission process in nuclear reactors. These 
few kilograms of plutonium were of such 
an exotic and valuable commodity in 
1945 that Dr. Oppenheimer was con- 
cerned that the United States would 
have only enough plutonium to test- 
detonate a single atomic bomb. 

I think it would be appropriate, as the 
Senate considers giving its advice and 
consent to the pending Nonproliferation 
Treaty, to recall Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
* thoughts and first reactions after the 
detonation of this new and terrible force. 
He said: 

A few people laughed, a few people cried, 
most people were silent. There floated 
through my mind a line from the Bhagavad- 
Gita in which Krishna is trying to persuade 
the Prince that he should do hteduty: “I am 
become death, the shatterer of worlds.” 

I think we all had this feeling more or less. 

As Dr. Oppenheimer and his fellow 
physicists reflected on the meaning of the 
development of this nuclear weapon, 
Oppenheimer recalled that “we felt the 
world would never be the same again.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer's eloquence and his 
concern are worth remembering today 
when we consider 'that the first atomic 
bomb which shattered the desert silence 
in New Mexico and turned the desert 
floor to glass was made from a mere 5 
kilograms of plutonium. Five kilograms. 
To put the problem squarely of what is 
at stake as we consider this treaty, com- 
pare these hard won few kilograms of 
plutonium with the estimated produc- 
tion in 1980 of 45,000 kilograms of plu- 
tonium from civilian nuclear power re- 
actors located outside of the United 
States. Another estimate is that the plu- 
tonium : production of reactors in the 
Western World alone will, in less than 10 
years, run as high as 20 tons of plutonium 
per year. Twenty tons as compared to 
the 10 pounds used in the first atomic 
detonation. 

It is the growing world realization that 
the byproduct of commercial nuclear 
power is producing enough plutonium to 
destroy the world many times over, that 
has given such a strong stimulus to the 
negotiations which have now led to a 
treaty to slow the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 


The treaty before us is fundamentally 
an exchange of pledges. The nuclear 
weapons states such as the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
pledge, under the provisions of this 
treaty, not to transfer nuclear weapons 
or nuclear weapons skills to others. For 
their part, the nonnuclear states who 
become parties to the treaty pledge not 
to receive, manufacture, or to otherwise 
accept nuclear weapons. For all of the 
disagreements on the implications aris- 
ing from U.S. adherence to this treaty, 
the fact is that the Nonproliferation 
Treaty is an important, if only half-way 
and belated, effort to ease the growing 
threat to world security of a further 
spread of the materials and skills neces- 
sary to build atomic weapons. 

Why should the United States as a 
major nuclear power be concerned about 
the further spread of these weapons? In 
the first place, every new addition of nu- 
clear weapons increases the likelihood of 
an accident involving a nuclear explo- 
sion. It required an enormous investment 
and all of the technological skills of the 
United States in the field of nuclear 
weapons safeguards to prevent the col- 
lision of two B-52’s in the skies over 
Spain from resulting in the accidental 
detonation of the nuclear weapons 
aboard. Imagine how much higher would 
have been the chances for a massive 
disaster if the nuclear weapons involved 
had belonged to a poorer and less tech- 
nologically developed country than the 
United States. An adequate investment 
in devices to prevent accidental detona- 
tions is likely to be the first item a par- 
venu nuclear weapons power will cut 
back in order to reduce expenses. I think 
we can anticipate, therefore, that if these 
weapons spread much further through- 
out the world, one day there will be an 
accidental nuclear detonation of tragic 
proportions. 

If the increased likelihood of accidents 
involving nuclear weapons will be one 
result of their proliferation, we should 
also consider the increased risks for the 
United States if a regional conflict such 
as the one now smouldering in the Mid- 
dle East should ever involve nuclear 
weapons. Imagine the dangers to inter- 
national peace if either Arab or Israeli 
now possessed nuclear arsenals. Would 
we be drawn into such a war? Could we 
stay out if one or more countries in the 
Middle East were threatened with total 
destruction? The treaty before us is de- 
signed to retard that spread of nuclear 
weapons and thereby give the world a 
better chance to avoid clashes involving 
nuclear devices. 

I believe these nightmares will become 
realities if the effort is not made to stop, 
or at least to retard, the further spread 
of nuclear weapons. Stripped of all the 
technicalities and semantics, the pending 
treaty is just such an effort. So much of 
the public dialog surrounding the treaty 
has turned on the question of the relia- 
bility of the Soviet Union as a party to 
this treaty, the tragedy of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the adequacy of inspection, and 
the problems of the commercial exploita- 
tion of nuclear explosive devices, that the 
very essence of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty is sometimes obscured. 

These questions of inspection, commer- 


cial exploitation, and the like are cer- 
tainly important and must be dealt with 
openly and candidly. But at the same 
time we must not be distracted from con- 
sidering the essence of this treaty and its 
alternatives. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I endorse the conclusions 
of the majority report of the committee 
that the Nonproliferation Treaty repre- 
sents a beginning, perhaps an important 
beginning, in controlling the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. I agree fur- 
ther with the majority position that al- 
though there are potential problems in 
the safeguards field that these problems 
can be dealt with and that a worldwide, 
reliable inspection system can be de- 
veloped. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the proliferation of nuclear arsenals, 
giving an increasing number of foreign 
governments the power to trigger off a 
nuclear war, poses an identical. threat to 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The extreme danger that such a 
war would quickly escalate into a full- 
scale thermonuclear exchange, in which 
the two nuclear superpowers would in- 
evitably become the principal targets, 
creates a parallel interest on the part of 
both nations to keep the number of nu- 
clear triggers loose in the world at a 
minimum. 

This is the purpose of the treaty. It is 
in no sense grounded upon trusting the 
Russians, but rather upon a rational 
recognition that the Soviet Union, as well 
as the United States, has a vital self- 
interest in observing the treaty and try- 
ing to make it work. Moreover, our in- 
telligence capabilities are such that we 
could identify any substantial or sus- 
tained violation of the treaty by the Rus- 
sians, should that ever occur. 

At the present time, some 40 nations 
possess operating nuclear reactors which 
could be used in the development of nu- 
clear weapons at a future date, unless 
these governments bind themselves to re- 
frain, including submission to subsequent 
international inspection, as contemplated 
by the treaty. 

Naturally, there is no copper-riveted 
guarantee that any treaty will be kept. 
All governments, including our own, 
have broken treaties when it suited them 
to do so. The test is whether the risk 
under the treaty is less than the risk 
without it. In the application of this test, 
four American Presidents have con- 
cluded that our own best interests would 
be served by slowing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. 

I have weighed the evidence, over a 
long period of time, under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 
Since the treaty affects neither the size 
nor shape of our own nuclear weapons 
system, and since it could reduce the 
danger of a general nuclear conflagra- 
tion in which we, ourselves, would be 
consumed, I shall vote in favor of its 
ratification. 

I would also like to make it clear that 
my support of this treaty is in no way 
related to my opinion of the Soviet 
Union’s actions in Czechoslovakia. The 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia was 
an inexcusable intervention bom of a 
pathological fear of change. But Rus- 
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sian interference in Czechoslovakia, 
however much we may deplore it, fur- 
nishes no rational basis for refusing to 
subscribe to a treaty that is multilateral 
in character and solidly rooted in the 
best interests of the United Statjeo. In 
giving our advice and 'Consent to this 
treaty, we are not ratifying Soviet be- 
havior in Czechoslovakia but showing 
bur approval and support of a treaty 
[that serves our national needs, and the 
interest of international peace and secu- 
rity as well. 

| I suggest, as we consider this treaty, 
[which is intended to slow the spread of 
nuclear weapons, that I>i\ Oppenh rim- 
er’s quotation from the Bhagavad- Gita 
remains all to appropriate : 

I am become death, the sbaLterer of Worlds. 

! Atomic energy when used to destroy 
man and his works can. indeed become 
death and the shattered of worlds We 
ihave an opportunity by ratifying the 
Nonproliferation Treaty to at leajst re- 
strain, if not to finally contain, this po- 
tional shatterer of worlds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 9 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
|9 minutes. 

! Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise for 
jtwo purposes — first, to make a general 
statement on the treaty before usj; and, 
second, to oppose the reservation pro- 
posed by my distinguished colleague, the 
ijunior Senator from Texas. 

I In evaluating the reservation, 1 wish 
|to make clear my respect for his ob- 
jectivity and the desire of the Senator 
from Texas to see that the national secu- 
rity of our country is preserved. 

| I hope the Senator will recognize my 
remarks as being in that vein. 

What we have tried to do is to get 
'at the best bargained ^arrangement we 
could with respect to a basic policy deci- 
sion which is to stop the spread p.f nu- 
clear weapons. In doing that, each of 
us — we and the Soviet Union — bias as- 
sumed awesome responsibilities, 
j I thoroughly agree with the interpre- 
tations which have been made here con- 
cerning the United Nations Security 
SCouncil resolution with respect to the 
! security of non-nuclear- weapon states 
which sign the treaty is separate and 
apart from the treaty. Nonetheless, I 
point out that we do hot approve that 
arrangement here but we do rather ap- 
prove the treaty as it stands before us; 
no more and no less. 

j I think that there is one thing that 
is clear. We continue to have the obliga- 
tion of NATO. The very concept of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty which we are 
Iconsidering encourages greatly the idea 
| of security arrangements, because it is 
to be noted that this Security Council 
| resolution, which President Johnson in 
the exercise of his power as the chief 
negotiator on the part of the United 
States entered into, reaffirms the inher- 
ent right of self-defense. 

We have adopted the construction — it 
has not been challenged — which is in- 
corporated in the documents before us, 

| that if there is a new federated European 
| state, then the nuclear status of ong of its 
components; namely, the United King- 


dom, would extend to that federated 
state. Thus, within the purview of this 
treaty, NATO countries could still acquire 
nuclear status through political union. 
Conversely, it seems to me that the main 
problem with the reservation is that in 
would mean killing the treaty. I am 
against that because I think the treaty 
is desirable. 

Another drawback of the reservation is 
that if we give nuclear weapons tech- 
nology to a regional security group, and 
that group breaks up, each of those 
powers would then have nuclear weapons 
status. 

We would then be running exactly 
contrary to the desire to confine the 
possession of nuclear weapons, which is 
the purpose of the treaty. I can hardly 
conceive of this being conducive to our 
objective with respect to the treaty. It 
would work exactly in reverse of the 
fundamental policy of the United States 
as it pertains to the treaty. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
only 9 minutes. Would the Senator from 
Texas indulge me and grant me another 
minute if I require it? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. 

The * PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor Is saying that if there were a federa- 
tion in Europe participated in by the 
United Kingdom, regardless of how many 
countries are involved, each would be a 
beneficiary of the nuclear rights under 
the treaty 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct, if the 
federation were to dissolve. 

Mr. TOWER. They would all be nuclear 
powers if they had been parties to the 
federation. 

Mr. JAVXTS. I understand- However, 
the point is that the inducement to en- 
ter into the treaty is also an inducement 
to enter into a regional or collective se- 
curity arrangement. That is the point I 
make. Remember that any regional or- 
ganizations would come after the treaty 
and not before. Hence, as we stand now, 
we have a great inducement to do this. 
If we adopt the reservation of the Sen- 
ator, it would only relate back to NATO 
and other security arrangements which 
now exist. That would expose us to the 
risk of proliferation of nuclear weapon- 
ry and nuclear technology to all of those 
member powers. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the stultifying effect of a coun- 
try being compelled to curb its own ef- 
forts to develop a self-sufficiency in the 
defense field through the development 
of nuclear weapons is really going to be 
conducive to the unification of West- 
ern Europe. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, this is the es- 
sence of the Senator’s whole reservation. 
I gather that. However, I notice with 
very great interest that he uses the con- 
cept of defensive weapons, which is a 
classic way to get to the point. However, 
I believe the stultifying effect, as the 
Senator refers to it, is to be preferred 
over the more liberating concept which 
would come by way of this reservation. 
In my Judgment, our cause will be pro- 


moted by taking it as it is rather than 
adding this reservation. 

I think H we were to add the reserva- 
tion, we would go along a new track 
which I do not think is as desirable and 
which obviously is not in accord with the 
policy which induced us to go into this 
matter in the first place, to wit, the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

On the general matter of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty now being consid- 
ered by the Senate, &ie one thing I 
would like to emphasize very strongly 
and sharply is the fact that this treaty 
is a platform which is absolutely essen- 
tial to put us on the road to further 
progress toward nuclear arms control, 
particularly in the antiballistic missile 
field which is the next step up. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty now be- 
fore the Senate for ratification is im- 
portant’ in its own right. But its full 
significance can be judged only in con- 
text of the larger issue at stake. Whether 
we like it or not, we are engaged in a 
hectic race to our nuclear destiny. That 
destiny can be an atomic Armageddon 
ending in the extinction of the human 
race; or a world rule of law in which the 
bounties of nuclear and other technology 
can eliminate the age-old causes of 
human misery and deprivation. There is 
no room for complacency with regard to 
the earnestness and the relentlessness 
of this race or of the alternatives. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty is a step 
on the path toward a better chance for 
a more peaceful world; and gives momen- 
tum to our movement toward further 
arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments. And renewed momentum is sorely 
needed because our progress thus far 
has been desultory and intermittant. 

Meanwhile, the advance of technology 
has brought us to the brink of a major 
new escalation of the arms race; as a 
whole new generation of nuclear weapons 
systems has reached maturity in the 
research and development stage. 

We must consider this treaty not so 
much based on the lessons or the past 
as from the perspective of the require- 
ments of the future. In this light, it is 
not an end in itself but a significant 
step forward in a long and urgent jour- 
ney. We are by no means free to set a 
leisurely pace for ourselves. As Dr. York 
pointed out so eloquently in his testi- 
mony yesterday before the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the deployment of the 
Sentinel ABM system could move us into 
a new era in which the decision to fire 
nuclear weapons would be surrendered 
from human control to that of pre- 
programed, high-speed computers. Once 
we cross that threshold — in which the 
highest functions of leadership and 
decisionmaking are usurped by ma- 
chines — we may find ourselves beyond 
the point of no return on the road to 
an eventual atomic Armageddon. 

Primarily for this reason, I consider 
article VI of the Nonproliferation Treaty 
to be its potentially most important 
clause. Article VI commits the present 
nuclear powers, primarily the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. "to pursue nego- 
tiations in good faith on effective meas- 
ures relating to cessation of nuclear arms 
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race at an early date.” This article would, 
if the treaty is ratified, be the takeoff 
point for anus limitations negotiations 
on the ABM and other offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear weapons. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty seeks to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to nations not now possessing 
them. This is an important objective 
which can have a direct bearing on the 
prospects for world peace in the last 
third of the 20th century. 

But we should make no mistake about 
it. Tliq gravest threat to mankind’s sur- 
vival today lies not so much in the dan- 
gers of “horizontal” proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons to nonpossessor states as 
it does in the dangers of “vertical” pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons systems 
in the possession mainly of the two 
super powers. 

Article VI not only points the way but 
it places upon us an inescapable respon- 
sibility. The provisions of article VI are 
consistent in every way with the ex- 
pressed policy of our Government, and 
with our own urgent national interest. 

It is precisely because negotiations with 
the Soviet Union for limitations on the 
deployment of strategic offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear weapons systems are so 
urgently in our own national interest that 
Senators have sought so earnestly to de- 
lay deployment of the Sentinel ABM 
system to give the Senate a chance to 
act on the treaty and to allow the broader 
arms limitations discussions to start. We 
are very anxious that the prospects for 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. in ac- 
cordance with article VI not be preju- 
diced in advance, as a decision to plunge 
ahead with Sentinel and other new weap- 
ons systems could do. 

I am confident that President Nixon 
appreciates the full dimensions of the 
issue before us. His decisions with re- 
spect to the Sentinel ABM system and 
with respect to negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. are, when coupled with the end 
of the Vietnam war, apt to be viewed 
by history as the most portentous of his 
administration. 

Negotiations for the control of. nuclear 
weapons carry us onto new and un- 
charted seas. The very novelty of this 
course inevitably produces a certain 
sense of uneasiness, for we are by nature 
a habit-loving species. But the great test 
which challenges us now is our capacity 
to adjust to an accelerating pace of 
change. Just as the weapons systems of 
today and tomorrow require the in- 
ventors to “think the unthinkable” in 
terms of destruction, we who are charged 
with responsibilities of preserving peace 
must condition our minds to “think the 
un thinkable” in terms of new agreements 
and cooperative arrangements even with 
our deadliest adversaries. 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, all I can say about this 
is that it is clearly in contradiction to 
one of the principal purposes of the 
treaty. It reserves to us the right to give 
nuclear weapons to a regional arrange- 
ment. In our case, it could be NATO. 
Or, if we wanted to, we or the Russians 


could give one to the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, because it is considered a regional 
arrangement, also. I am not sure that 
the Senator from Texas intends that we 
give it to them. 

In any case, it would require the rene- 
gotiation of the treaty. It is absolutely in 
contravention of the treaty. I do not be- 
lieve the other members would accept it, 
because to a great extent it makes a nul- 
lity of the entire purpose of the treaty. 
I hope the Senate will not accept it. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready 
to vote, if the Senator from Texas is. I 
ask the Senator from Texas whether he 
is ready to vote. 

Mr. TOWER. I have a few more re- 
marks to make. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On the point that the 
Senator has just made, would there be 
any reason why, under the particular 
wording now being debated, the United 
States would not be free to offer nuclear 
weapons to the members of the OAS? 

Mr FULBRIGHT. No. It is a regional 
organization. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Well, is that a think- 
able position for us to take? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it 
is. In the first place, it is against our 
existing law. This provision, in effect, 
contravenes existing law — I mean the 
domestic law of this country — and it is 
against the policy we have followed for 
25 years. That is what I said. I know 
it is not consistent with existing law and 
with the purpose of the treaty. That is 
why I believe it is unacceptable, and I 
hope the Senate will not agree to it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Let us be serious. After all, wliat I am 
trying to do is to preserve for the United 
States an option, which it may or may 
not exercise, at its discretion. I am not 
suggesting that we proliferate nuclear 
weapons to the OAS or to SEATO or to 
CENTO or even to NATO. I am not sug- 
gesting that we do that. I am not sug- 
gesting repeal of the McMahon Act, 
which prohibits this. All I am doing is 
saying that, a treaty provision enjoys the 
status of a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, and we cannot leg- 
islate in contravention of it. All I am 
saying is that we should keep the option, 
so that we can exercise it if we choose. 

I am sure that the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, in their usually good 
judgment, are not going to come in here 
and start legislating to the effect that 
we start giving nuclear weapons to 
everybody. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago I 
said that I thought my memory was cor- 
rect. The Senator is not correct in say- 
ing that a treaty is the same as a pro- 
vision of the Constitution. It is not. A law 
passed by Congress subsequent to a 
treaty, in contravention of the treaty, 
takes precedence. It is not like a con- 
stitutional amendment. A treaty may 
create certain obligations in the mind 
of a foreign country, but domestically 


it does not. Therefore, a law passed sub- 
sequent to this treaty, contrary to the 
treaty, would be the law of the land. 

A treaty is not the same as a provision 
of the Constitution. A moment ago we 
discussed this, and I said that I was a 
little fuzzy about this. I dislike to get into 
abstruse discussions of constitutional law 
in the midst of one of these debates, 
because we can go on forever. 

I have consulted the authorities on it, 
and I am quite sure that the Senator is 
not correct in saying that it is the equiv- 
alent of a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. That is not so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. I am sorry 
I brought it up, if it will result in a long 
discussion. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not bring it up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did. I apologize. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no question in 
the Senator’s mind, is there, that if a 
treaty is partially in contravention of a 
previously passed statute, the treaty is 
the supreme law of the land? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the treaty is sub- 
sequent in time to the law, the treaty of 
course is the latest expression of Con- 
gress, and it takes precedence over the 
earlier passed law. But if we now pass a 
law subsequent to approval of the treaty, 
the law takes precedence. That is the 
latest expression of Congress, and it 
does not have to go through the proce- 
dures of a constitutional amendment. 
That is all I was trying to say. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. What the Senator is say- 
ing is that we could, by a joint resolution, 
perhaps, abrogate a treaty provision at 
any time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would think so. A 
joint resolution is a law of the land, 
signed by the President, in contrast to a 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. TOWER. Could the Senator cite 
the precedents on this? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is from the 
“Senate Library, Constitution of the 
United States of America Annotated, 
80th Congress, First Session, 1963,” 
page 470. I shall not read it all, but I 
shall read enough of it to answer the 
question : 

In short, the treaty commitments of the 
United States in *no wise diminish Congress’ 
constitutional powers. To be sure legislative 
repeal of a treaty as law of the land may 
amount to a violation of it as an inter- 
national contract in the judgement of the 
other party to it. In such case, as the Court 
has said, “Its infraction becomes the sub- 
ject of internatoinal negotiations and rec- 
lamations, so far as the injured party chooses 
to seek redress, which may in the end be 
enforced by actual war. It is obvious that 
with all this the judicial courts have noth- 
ing to do and can give no redress.” 87 

Treaties versus prior acts of Congress : The 
cases are numerous in which the Court has 
enforced statutory provisions which were 
recognized by it as superseding prior treaty 
engagements. 

There is much more to it, but I believe 
that answers the question. 

Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator from 
Arkansas take lightly the notion of vot- 
ing for a measure that was in contraven- 
tion of a treaty provision? 
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I Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I would not take 
ijt lightly, lust as I would not take likhtly 
tjhe reservation the Senator has offered, 
^hich is contrary to the existing law of 
the land. 

1 Mr. TOWER. But, of course, if wte did, 
through legislation, violate a treaty pro- 
vision, we would be subject to whatever 
Sanctions might be provided in the treaty 
£ r , let us say, the safeguards that are 
jret to be negotiated, to which we sub- 
mitted ourselves. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The treaty (toes not 
submit us or subject us to the safeguards. 
Those safeguards are for the nonnuclear 
powers. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, if this is the case, 
what really is the purpose of a treaty, 
if it can be done away with that lightly? 

| Mr. FULBRIGHT. Hub treaty provides 
for withdrawal on 3 months’ notice! That 
is rather short, I must say. This treaty 
Is a very minor step toward agreements 
with the other nuclear powers, particu- 
larly Russia, toward an effort to djeesca- 
late the arms race. J 

The Senator a momejit ago, I believe, 

| overstated the case. Those of us who 
favor it are not passionately devoted to 
jit as the ultimate step toward peace. 
None of us thinks it is a panacea for the 
iworld’s ills.. None of us thinks ft is a 
jcure for the possibility of nuclear war. 

But we do think it is a very smkil but 
! significant step . toward better relations 
i with the world. The only way I dan put 
| it is to contrast it with a possible ap- 
proach of some people who believe that 
! the only way to solve these difficulties 
! is by an all-out war and, therefor the 
sooner we confront Russia in an jail-out 
j war the better. We take a different view 
and say that any effort to reconcile our 
! differences is better. This is no different 
' than a fisheries agreement or ah Ant- 
j arctic agreement, or any other agreement 
i where our mutual intrests would ^arrant 
! our moving in that direction. 

I do not look forward to this being of 
j great significance but as one step in the 
! right direction. This is the way | would 
! characterize it. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, vpll the 
Senator yield to me for just j a few 
j questions? 

Mr. TOWER. I shall yield to thfc Sena- 
: tor in a moment. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. president, j] in the 
j Curtiss-Wright case in 1936 the Supreme 
j Court held that the power to conduct 
foreign relations was a necessary con- 
comitant of nationality which] would 
vest in the National Government (regard- 
less of constitutional provisions. 

If this were carried to its logical con- 
clusion I have no doubt it would not be 
as difficult to strike out any action of 
Congress under any treaty obligation we 
had. 

I see this as an inhibition in fr ee ac- 
tion on the part of the United States 
should we determine to repeal the Mc- 
Mahon Act. 1 do not think we dan con- 
ceive that is going to happen. ± do not 
know why we are going to deny our- 
selves the opportunity to legitimately 
j exercise an option if we choose to. 

I would say it would be manifestly un- 
! wise for us to transfer nuclear weapons 
! to anybody right now. However J we can- 


not anticipate what is going to happen a 
few years hence. Hilrty years ago would 
anybody have anticipated that we would 
be so closely allied, with Japan and Ger- 
many? I doubt it. Thirty years ago we 
did not know we would have nuclear 
weapons, nor did we know it 25 years 
ago. 

I think we better consider the fact that 
we dannot predict the future, and we 
should keep our options open when we 
are engaged in a deadly game of trying 
to deter the ambitions of aggressive 
powers. If anyone wants to debate the 
point as to whether or not the Soviet 
Union or Red China are aggressor powers 
I would be delight ed to debate that point 
from now on. 

I think we are being extremely naive. 
Regardless of the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that we do not re- 
gard it as a panacea, the fact Is that this 
has been used as an argument. When 
people talk abort a nuclear holocaust 
and children burning and the only way 
to stop it is with this treaty, I think we 
are being lulled into false security. The 
next thing we will hear will be, “Why do 
we not start disarming; and if we dis- 
arm, the rest oi: the world will bring 
moral pressure on the Soviet Union to 
compel them to do the same thing.” If 
anybody believes that, we are, indeed, 
in trouble. 

I am delighted to yield to my friend 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senate r was present yesterday 
when I said : 

As early as September 1960, President Ken- 
nedy called for % “new approach to the 
organization of NATO.” He suggested, 
among other things, that our allies “may 
wish to create a NATO deterrent, supple- 
mentary to our o^ra, under a NATO nuclear 
treaty.” 

Two years later, speaking in Copenhagen, 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy said: 

“If it should turn out that a genuinely 
multilateral European deterrent, integrated 
with ours in NATO, is what is needed and 
wanted, It will not be a veto from the Admin- 
istration in the United states" which stands 
in the way. . . 

Mr. TOWER. I am glad that the Sena- 
'tor has enlightened us on this history 
about President Kennedy’s attitude. As 
I noted earlier. President Kennedy took 
the approach that when we started talk- 
ing about negotiating this treaty, one 
of the positions of the United States was 
that we should preserve the NATO op- 
tions. This is a position we abandoned 
about 1967 or about the time the treaty 
was finally consummated. This was the 
original position held by Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy and initially 
by President Johnson. 

Mr, DODD. Would it in any wise 
strengthen the Senator’s proposed reser- 
vation if language were added providing 
that the weapons and materials will be 
placed in the custody of the nuclear 
weapons nations who are members of 
the regional organization in question? 
I am thinking of NATO. The Senator 
from Arkansas suggested there might be 
some other approach, but X find it hard 
to conceive of one. Perhaps there could 
be some language such as I have sug- 
gested, leaving: question of command 
over the Use of these weapons to the 


individual and collective decision of the 
member nations of that organization. 

Mr. TOWER. I appreciate the thrust 
of the Senator’s statement. My thinking 
would be that rather than proliferate 
weapons to nations individually r if we 
felt there should be a transfer of nuclear 
weapons, that it would Be with an inte- 
grated command structure. But again, 
this might be inhibiting and make it un- 
wieldy because we cannot anticipate 
what kind of structures we might want 
to submit to. 

I would prefer to keep it in this form. 

If we fail, we may try something else. 

Mr. DODD. The big roadblock seems 
to be that our present law would pro- 
hibit it. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. Even if we adopted that 
reservation, we could do nothing unless 
we amended or repealed the McMahon 

Mr. DODD. That answers the question. 
Mr. TOWER. Any transfer of weapons 
will have to be surrendered to the judg- 
ment of the Congress. What we are doing 
is preserving an option. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
wish to request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Goldwater in the chair) . Is there a suf- 
ficient second? There is a sufficient 
second 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to Executive Reservation No. 

1. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYflD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Magnuson) is absent on official 
business. = 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burdick), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Gravel) , the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burdick) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gravel), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Magnuson), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) Is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) 
would each vote “nay.‘ # 

The result was announced— yeas 17, 
nays 75, as follows: 
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[No. 18 Ex.] 
YEA&— 17 


Allen 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Cook 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Curtis 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Jordan, N.C. 

Tower 

Ervin 

Long 



NAYS— 75 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Allott 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pasture 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pell 

Bible 

Hruska 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd, Va. 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Byrd, W. Va. 

Javits 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saxbe 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott 
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So Executive Reservation No. 1 was 
rejected. 

npt and defensive proliferation 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of Senate consent to ratifica- 
tion of the Nonproliferation Treaty, a 
treaty which has now been signed by 87 
nations, nuclear and nonnuclear, big 
and small. I personally believe it is quite 
essential that the Senate not only “con- 
sent” to the ratification of this treaty, 
but in so doing, indicate its firm support 
for the principles that are embodied in 
this treaty’s text, namely, preventing the 
further spread of nuclear weapons and 
striving to bring the nuclear arms race 
under control, while at the same time 
promoting the development and avail- 
ability of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

My interest in promoting these objec- 
tives stems in part from the fact that, in 
Senator Fulbright's absence last sum- 
mer, I chaired the hearings on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty and thus had an op- 
portunity to become more familiar with 
the testimony given than might be the 
case otherwise. 

During the committee’s consideration 
of the treaty last summer, one sugges- 
tion put forward was that the treaty 
should not preclude the United States 
from transferring to friendly nations 
custody and control over “purely defen- 
sive” nuclear weapons. 

Dr. Edward Teller of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory and chairman of 
the Divisional Advisory Group of the Air 
Force Space and Missiles Systems Or- 
ganization, testified: 

It seems to me, therefore, necessary to de- 
clare that weapons which are designed for 
defense and can be used for defense alone are 
in the interest of peace. That when and if 
such defensive systems are properly devel- 
oped, the necessary steps will be taken to 
make them widely available for self-defense, 
and that this will be done even if it requires 
modification of existing laws or treaties. 


I, therefore, explicitly recommend that the 
Senate make it known that it looks with 
favor on the development of effective de- 
fensive systems, and that by ratifying the 
•treaty the Senate does not intend to preclude 
the deployment of purely defensive arrange- 
ments, if and when these become available. 

Senator Tower has now suggested that 
a reservation be attached to the treaty to 
permit the proliferation of defensive 
weapons to regional organizations estab- 
lished under article 52 of the charter of 
the United Nations. Such a reservation 
would, of course, require renegotiation of 
the treaty and destroy it. 

To begin with, there is the imposing 
fact that as of now there is no such thing 
as a “purely defensive” nuclear weapon. 
Dr. Teller’s testimony recognized this. 
And once a missile with a nuclear war- 
head is in a nation’s possession, it can at 
present be used for attack as well as de- 
fense. There is no foolproof way of rig- 
ging nuclear weapons to fire only de- 
fensivley. 

Of course, in theory at least, it may be 
technically feasible in the future to de- 
sign tamper-proof systems which would 
prevent an anti-ballistic-missile warhead 
from being used as an offensive weapon. 
However, even should this prove possible/ 
the nation receiving such a tamper- 
proof defensive weapon could discover 
the technology of manufacturing offen- 
sive nuclear weapons by uncovering the 
secrets of the defensive weapons- in its 
possession. Once the non-nuclear-weap- 
on state had custody and control of the 
tamper-proof ABM, it would be possible 
for that state, by the use of X-rays and 
other scientific techniques, to develop 
highly sensitive design information on 
the warhead even though the warhead 
case remained intact and untampered 
with. From such information a nation 
could manufacture its own offensive 
thermonuclear weapons and the objec- 
tive of transferring for defensive uses 
only would have been negated. 

Even were we to assume that nuclear 
weapons could be designed so that they 
would be used only for defensive pur- 
poses and even if information for use in 
offensive weapons could not be uncovered 
through the use of X-ray or other so- 
phisticated devices, there are several po- 
litical and economical problems which 
would indicate distinct disadvantages in 
providing “purely defensive” nuclear 
weapons. 

For one, we have no idea what some- 
thing not yet developed is likely to cost. 

Also, since it would be necessary to 
“seal” the casing of the ABM warhead 
so that the country to whom it is trans- 
ferred cannot get inside the weapon to 
deactivate the safety device and convert 
it to offensive purposes or to obtain vital 
design information, one might ask how 
the country to whom the ABM was 
transferred and in which it had invested 
vast sums of money could be sure that 
the warhead was in a proper state of 
maintenance. And how ctrnld the United 
States be absolutely certain that given 
enough time and patience the receiving 
country could not devise a means of 
penetrating the casing? 

Of course, again there may be tech- 
nically feasible answers to these tech- 
nical questions, but the further one lets 


his imagination run in this field, tfie 
greater the political difficulties in any 
proposed arrangement seem to become. 
It basically does not seem realistic to 
expect a country to go to the great effort 
and expense of installing an ABM sys- 
tem of its own and yet have the key to 
that system be a warhead which it is 
not permitted to maintain and “which, 
under one theory, would be set so as to 
blow up if tampered with — an arrange- 
ment which could hardly add to the ease 
and sense of security of the recipient. 

In addition, from the point of view of 
a third country which might find itself 
threatened by one of its neighbors ac- 
quiring a nuclear potential, it taxes be- 
lief to assume the third country would 
accept at face value the assertion that 
the warhead acquired was solely defen- 
sive in nature. 

Mr. President, I have addressed myself 
to several of the technical sides of this 
issue of defensive proliferation to dem- 
onstrate its dubiousness from even the 
technical point of view. 

Of course, the most important and 
telling argument against those who ad- 
vocate defensive proliferation is the fact 
that our own domestic laws prohibit it, 
with or without the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. I think it bears repeating that 
the U.S. option to proliferate nuclear 
weapons of any kind to any other coun- 
try was foreclosed by Congress in 1946 
with the adoption of the McMahon Act. 
Section 92 of the legislation which suc- 
ceeded it, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, now prohibits the transfer 
of atomic weapons in foreign commerce. 
Just such a prohibition on transfer is 
the heart of the draft Nonproliferation 
Treaty. It might be noted, by the way, 
that the agreement on a treaty draft 
with the Soviet Union reflected, there- 
fore, Soviet adoption of our attitudes — 
not our adoption of theirs. 

The reasons behind the policy against 
transfer in our domestic legislation have 
been well stated by Secretaries of State 
in Republican administrations as well as 
by those in Democratic. As Secretary 
of State Herter said: 

The more nations that have the power to 
trigger off a nuclear war, the greater the 
chance that some nation might use this 
power in haste or blind folly. 

And Secretary Dulles said: 

Your government believes that this situa- 
tion can be and should be remedied. 

The Treaty on the Nonproliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons goes a long way 
toward remedying that situation. 

Mr. President, I have dwelled on this 
question of defensive proliferation be- 
cause of the various criticisms directed 
at the treaty which have said that it 
closes this important option. The truth 
is that as regards the United States, 
it does not close that option at all. It 
already is closed by our own domestic 
legislation, which has been on the books 
since 1946. So it is not the treaty that 
forecloses for the United States the 
option of “defensive” proliferation or of 
“selective” proliferation or of “regional” 
proliferation. 

Now, of course, Congress might de- 
cide to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
but as Secretary Rusk said during the 
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gearings on nonproliferation in I960 in 
Regards to U.S. domestic legislation! out- 
lawing proliferation, "we are not; pro- 
posing it, and I would predict that you 
would not amend it,” to which the Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy replied, "you were never more 
right in a prediction.” 

| Mr. President, one most important fac- 
tor in any discussion of the NPT is to 
rkote what the treaty prohibits and what 
it does not. Although defensive prolifera- 
tion, in the sense of transferring custody 
4 nd control over defensive nuclear y^eap- 
6ns, is forbidden, it is important toj note 
what options the treaty preserves. The 
treaty does not deal with, and therefore 
does not prohibit, transfer of nuclear de- 
livery vehicles or delivery system^, or 
control over them to any recipient, so 
long as such transfer dees not involve 
bombs or warheads. It does not deal, with 
allied consultations and planning op nu- 
clear defense so long as no transfer of 
nuclear weapons or control over (them 
results. 

And, for our purposes* it is especially 
relevant to note that the^treaty does not 
deal with arrangements Tor deploym ent 
of nuclear weapons within allied' ter- 
ritory as these do not involve any trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons or control j over 
them unless and until a decision | were 
made to go to war, at which timi the 
treaty would no longer be controlling. 
Ip. other words, where appropriate, A BM 
defenses could be provided other najt:ons 
4s long as we maintained custody and 
control over them. 

! Mr. President, we reach the conclusion 
that this non-proliferation treaty ijs not 
foreclosing any proliferation options for 
the United States. But it will foreclose 
fpr other nations an option whicp we 
have already discarded in domestic leg- 
islation, and which other nations have 
pot. 

j Raising the risk of nuclear war bjy in- 
creasing the number of players jin a 
game which might become nuclear rou- 
lette is certainly not in’ our interest or 
ip the interest of the rest of the world. 

I It is that risk which this treaty en- 
dorsed by both Democratic and Rei: ub- 
an administrations is designed tp re- 
ce. I agree that it is in our national 
merest and that of all mankind- As 
ch, I believe, it should have the upa ai- 
ms support of the U.S. Senate without 
e attachment of reservations of un- 
rstan dings. 

i Mr. BAYH. M!r. President, it is mjy in- 
tention to support and to vote for the 

I eaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
ar Weapons, despite tile fact thjac in 
r opinion it would have been a (more 
ective instrument if certain provisions 
aid have been strengthened and ijf ad- 
:ional safeguards coqjd have teen 
ded. After careful consideration bj all 
jtors, however, I concur in the view 
the committee that the treaty rbpre- 
lts the "best that can be negotiated at 
is time.” It would be tragic, I believe, . 
if the treaty should be long delayed or 
possibly even abandoned by insistence 
now on reservations or modifications re- 
quiring further negotiations with an 
approval by signatory nations; 


Certainly few if any will question the 
basic goal of this treaty. There is no 
need to dramatize or moralize on the 
terrible, almost inconceivable destruc- 
tion and horror which could result from 
a nuclear conflict. If mankind is to sur- 
vive, if civilization as we know it is to 
continue, these weapons must be sub- 
jected to adequate;, effective, and world- 
wide controls. The prevention of easy 
accessibility by all nations, large or 
small, rich or poor, to nuclear explosive 
devices must be an essential element in 
any satisfactory system of controls. It is 
a truism that, as additional nations ac- 
quire nuclear weapons, the danger of a 
nuclear confrontation becomes that 
much greater. The; possibilities of an ac- 
cidental "triggering" or of an irrational, 
irresponsible action by some dictator or 
leader gone mad, inevitably multiply as 
the number of nuclear powers grow. 

Experts tell us that the knowledge and 
skills required to develop and construct 
atomic, or hydrogen weapons are no 
longer secret, and that many nations be- 
fore long will have the technogical 
capacity and the materials necessary to 
build explosive nuclear instruments. 
Nuclear reactors which, as a by-product, 
produce plutonium, a major component 
of atomic bombs, are now operative in 
more than 40 countries. It appears that 
even comparatively underdeveloped na- 
tions might in the future master the 
techniques and possess the resources 
which would enable them to produce 
nuclear weapons. In my opinion to allow 
such a risk to go unchecked would be 
folly indeed. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty would 
ban all signatory states from transferring 
nuclear explosive devices to other coun- 
tries or from helping them to manufac- 
ture such weapons on their own. It would 
at the same time stipulate that any non- 
nuclear nation agreeing to the treaty 
could not receive nuclear weapons from 
other countries and could not attempt to 
produce them on their soil. If the nations 
of the world all subscribe to this pact, 
and if the treaty is properly and effec- 
tively enforced, these two provisions in 
combination would stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons to the "have-not” na- 
tions. At present only five countries are 
known to have developed and tested ex- 
plosive nuclear devices: the United 
States, the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom, France, 
and mainland China. Granting that the 
treaty would not in any way" inhibit the 
production and use of nuclear weapons 
by these five nations, at least it would 
have the potential virtue of preventing 
other nations from following down the 
same pathway. 

Unless positive, meaningful steps to the 
contrary are taken soon, other nations 
are likely to believe; that their own future 
interests will require them to embark on 
a nuclear weapons program. Once the 
possession of ^these destructive devices 
are in the hands of a few more countries, 
their neighbors and rivals will be con- 
fronted by heavy internal and external 
pressures to become active participants 
in the nuclear race. History surely proves 


that once this international game of 
"keeping up with their neighbors” phi- 
losophy starts its course, status, prestige 
and a sense of self-preservation would 
force all but the most resolute to suc- 
cumb. One fry one nations which can ill- 
afford the enormous required expendi- 
tures of time and resources would believe 
it necessary to acquire or manufacture, 
as well as to stockpile^ nuclear arms. 
Prospects for world peace would suffer a 
severe blow if such a frightening devel- 
opment should ever come to pass; the 
present nuclear "standoff” between 
major powers would no longer be of 
great significance as a deterrent if nu- 
clear explosive devices come into the pos- 
session of 15, 20, 25 or more countries. 

Some criticism has -been directed at 
the inspection and enforcement pro- 
visions of the treaty. Under article III, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
would be allocated the task of deter- . 
mining whether nonnuclear weapon 
countries have used nuclear facilities or 
materials for other than peaceful pur- 
poses. This would be accomplished, 
through agreements which must be made 
by IAEA with each country and which 
would spell out in detail the various 
safeguards to be observed. The various 
nuclear weapon states, however, such as 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
would not have their peaceful nuclear 
activities subjected to international in- 
spection or oversight, unless they volun- 
teered to this inspection, and of course 
the treaty would in no way affect the 
future production or use of nuclear 
weapons by the present "have” nations. 
Nevertheless, the President of the United 
States has announced unilaterally that 
our country would voluntarily accept 
similar safeguards and inspection on the 
peaceful uses of nuclear materials and 
facilities. 

There is some fear that IAEA might 
encounter difficulties in reaching agree- 
ments with the various nations for in- 
spection of their nuclear facilities and 
materials. It has been argued that this 
might delay the application of satis- 
factory standards and controls and per- 
mit evasion or deceptive practices which 
could defeat the purposes of the treaty. 
Question also has been raised about the 
competence and experience of IAEA in 
the field of inspection. While these points 
are well worth noting, they do not seem 
to me to be unsurmountable. Once the 
requisite 40 signatory states and the 
three depositary governments have offi- 
cially deposited their ratifications of the 
treaty and it has formally gone into ef- 
fect, attention will be focused on the task 
of concluding suitable and effective in- 
spection agreements. It must be assumed 
that nations which are willing to sign 
the treaty will do so in good faith and 
will accept reasonable inspection and 
control measures. Moreover, their gov- 
ernments will be subjected to the force 
of public opinion, both at home and 
abroad, directed toward the establish- 
ment of meaningful controls over nuclear 
weapons. Likewise, IAEA already has had 
considerable experience in the field of 
nuclear inspection; any shortcomings it 
might have now could be remedied by 
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appropriate increases In manpower, 
funding and applied research. 

There are other significant aspects of 
the treaty which should not be over- 
looked*. It seems to me that ratification 
of this Instrument would stimulate fu- 
ture negotiations looking toward addi- 
tional arms control and other interna- 
tional agreements so necessary for the 
establishment of eventual world peace. 
Important as limiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is to our well-being, it is 
equally important to begin meaningful 
discussions on mutual limitation of nu- 
clear delivery systems and conventional 
weapons of war. Moreover, the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and the develop- 
ment of nuclear technology ought to de- 
rive concomitant benefits from this pact. 
Defeat of the Nonproliferation Treaty at 
this stage might endanger if not defeat 
any prospects for serious consideration 
of disarmament measures. If nations can 
be freed of the inexorable pressure forc- 
ing them! to expand huge sums for nu- 
clear weapons, they would be able to de- 
vote more of their resources to the con- 
structive and invaluable civilian purposes 
for atomic energy which hold so much 
future promise of benefits to mankind. 

It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that the participants to the treaty 
will bind themselves to the exchange of 
data, materials and equipment for peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy. We are still 
in the infancy of the atomic age. Re- 
search and development in future years, 
if it is to be most beneficial to mankind, 
should take advantage of the knowledge, 
skills and abilities of scientists and engi- 
neers throughout the world. The treaty 
should contribute to this desirable goal 
by making it practicable to disseminate 
and share with all both present and fu- 
ture discoveries and techniques. 

Likewise, the treaty in article V pro- 
vides assurance to the nonnuclear pow- 
ers that if they join in this common ef- 
fort they will be entitled to participate 
at minimum cost in the use of nuclear 
explosives for peaceful purposes. This 
contemplates, in effect, the sale of such 
devices for useful commercial projects, 
as canals, harbors, and other large exca- 
vation works, but with strict controls 
over their possession and use exerted by 
the manufacturing nation. Because the 
sale price would not include the costs of 
research and development, I know that 
some have criticized the economics of 
this provision. They have expressed fear 
that it might become a subsidy to private 
companies, such as mining or oil ven- 
tures, which could make use of this serv- 
ice to their advantage. While there may 
be some truth in this allegation, it seems 
to me that careful administration can 
avoid this becoming a troublesome prob- 
lem. Moreover, guarantee to nonnu- 
clear powers that they would have ac- 
cess on a reasonable basis to nuclear ex- 
plosive devices for peaceful uses should 
prove to be a very attractive, if not es- 
sential’, inducement to obtain their ap- 
proval of the treaty itself . 

One other issue involving approval of 
the treaty has caused considerable con- 
cern, although it is not a part of the 
treaty itself. The resolution adopted last 
June 19 by the United Nations Security 


Council, to which the United States 
fully subscribed, in effect was a warning 
to any nation committing or threatening 
aggression with nuclear weapons that 
such actions could be “countered effec- 
tively,*’ by measures taken according to 
the United Nations Charter to suppress 
that aggression. There are those who 
believe that ratification of the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty as it now stands would 
imply that the United States was pledg- 
ing itself to immediately commit its full 
strength against any nation which re- 
sorted to or threatened to resort to nu- 
clear weapons. To counteract this. Sen- 
ator Ervin proposed Executive reserva- 
tion No. 2 as an attachment to the reso- 
lution of ratification, asserting that the 
United States would not obligate itself 
by the treaty to use armed force to de- 
fend a non-nuclear-weapon state which 
might be attacked or threatened with 
nuclear aggression. 

While I concur with those who con- 
tend that the United States should not in 
advance make such a commitment 
through this treaty, I am convinced that 
the Foreign Relations Committee judg- 
ment is correct in concluding that the 
treaty would not have this effect. At 
no place in the treaty itself is there any 
such pledge of assistance to another na- 
tion. Final approval of the treaty itself 
would not, in my opinion, mean that the 
Senate had thereby assented likewise to 
the full implications of the June 1968 
resolution, nor has it waived the re- 
quirements of the Constitution with re- 
spect to the taking of belligerent action. 
Despite approval of the treaty, I be- 
lieve that regular constitutional proce- 
dures would have to be fully observed be- 
fore U.S. Armed Forces or weapons sys- 
tems could be committed to the defense 
of any other nation. Whatever the effect 
of U.S. adherence to the resolution of 
June 19, 1968 may be under the United 
Nations Charter, it seems clear that ap- 
proval by the Senate of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty would neither fortify nor de- 
tract from its authority. 

Therefore, I believe that the best in- 
terests of the United States and of world 
peace would be served by the Senate con- 
senting to ratification of the treaty 
on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. We must soon start down the 
road toward international understand- 
ing and trust if we are to avoid the ter- 
rible havoc which would result from a 
war in which nuclear weapons were em- 
ployed. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this treaty, while not solving all 
the problems facing us nor removing 
completely the dangers of nuclear con- 
frontation, would contribute substan- 
tially to reducing world tensions and 
might lead eventually to even more ef- 
fective international understanding and 
agreements. Consequently, I plan to vote 
for approval of the treaty and hope that 
it will receive the necessary affirmative 
support by at least two -thirds of the 
other Senators. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have long 
been on record in support of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty. I announced 
my support when President Johnson sent 
it to the Senate as the “most important 
international agreement since the begin- 


ning of the nuclear age” and I agree now 
with President Nixon that it should be 
ratified without further delay. 

I recognize that the consummation of 
this treaty will not, in itself, guarantee 
against the possibility of another nation 
acquiring nuclear weapons. I recognize 
also that it is not a perfect instrument. 
But it is as balanced and safeguarded as 
it is possible to make it, and the security 
of the world will be increased propor- 
tionately with the ratification and signa- 
ture of each new nation on it. 

The peace of the world will be con- 
stantly in danger if we do not take steps 
to keep nuclear weapons out of the hands 
of any new belligerent or militaristic 
regime which may take over any country 
in any corner of the world. We must be 
sure that they have at their command 
only conventional weapons — not weap- 
ons which could, at the whim of some 
unbalanced, power-hungry individual, 
destroy civilization as we know it. 

Opponents of the treaty seem to see in 
it simply an accommodation to the 
Soviet Union. Surely, the Soviet Union is' 
just as anxious to protect its people and 
its cities as we are. They regard this 
treaty in the same light as the United 
States does — as a way of protecting their 
nation from annihilation. We should 
stop talking of the treaty as an accom- 
modation to the Soviet Union, and to 
start thinking of it in terms of protecting 
our own security and, we trust, the peace 
of the world. 

Mr. President, I compliment the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for bringing the treaty to the floor 
of the Senate — and with a unanimous 
vote. It is a long step forward in man’s 
historical drive for arm’s control, and I 
hope the Senate will overwhelmingly ad- 
vise and consent to its ratification. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut to call up 
an understanding or a reservation, with 
the understanding that I may yield with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO. 2 

Mr DODD. Mr. President, I call up my 
understandings Nos. 2 and 3, which are at 
the desk, and ask that they be made the 
pending business when the Senate con- 
venes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to have them considered 
en bloc, or separately? 

Mr. DODD. Separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which 
one does the Senator wish to be consid- 
ered first? 

Mr. DODD. No. 2 first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under- 
standing No. 2 will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “with the understanding that, 
after the United States Senate has voted 
to ratify the treaty, any military attack di- 
rected against the independence of another 
country by a nuclear-weapons State party to 
the treaty, would be regarded as a violation 
of the spirit of the treaty and as a threat to 
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j the security of other signatories justifying 
| their withdrawal undfe? the ninety-day 
! clause; and with the further understanding 
| that, after the treaty iias the ratifications 
| necessary to enter inlxr force, any military 
' attack directed against the independence of 
: another country by a nt® ear- weapons State 
I party to this treaty, wfjt} automatically be 
i regarded as an abrogation of the treaty, ren- 
! dering the treaty null aid void”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, understanding No. 2 will be- 
; come the pending business. 

; Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I Mk the 
| majority leader, Is thfe the appropriate 
' time to ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I jask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays ygere ordered 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
i be no further votes tojay. Furthermore, 

! it is not anticipated that we will take up 
! the pending understanding until after 
! the Senate convenes, or shortly after 10 
| a.m., tomorrow. J :• 

unanimous-conseH^ agreement 
I At this time, with the concurrence of 
; the distinguished Senator from Coinneeti" 

I cu t. the distinguished minority leader 
! the ranking member of the conjmittee! 

; and the chairman of the committee, I 
i ask unanimous consent that the time 
i limitation on the Dodd understar dings 
| be reduced from 2 hours to 1 houjr each, 

J with the time to be equally divided be~ 

: tween the Senator from Connecticut and 
i the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Ful- 

| BRIGHT) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the further 
approval of the Senators previously men- 
tioned, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time limitation of 1 hp ir on 
all further under standings and reserva- 
tions, the time to be eqpally dividjed be- 
. tween the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the sponsor of 
each understanding or reservation and 
that there be a 2 -hour limitation bn the 
treaty itself. 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, lieserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
have some time on the treaty itself 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; we will get 
some. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have no objection. 

; Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have rip ob- 
jection to the limitation on reservations 
tod understandings. I do have some 
Reservations as to the proposed limitation 
bn the treaty itself. 

| Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
Withdraw the latter part of the request, 
and request only the time limitation of 
I hour on each understanding or reser- 
vation, under the terms specified 
j The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? Without objection it h so 
Ordered. 

! unanimous -consent agreement 

Was^subsequentiy reduced to writing , as 


Ordered , That ihere be a 1-hour limitation 
of debate on any further reservations or 
understandings 1o the pending treaty, with 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Fulbright) and the Senator offering the 
reservation or understanding. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether it is clear that I intended 
to call up my second understanding also 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate can 
only consider one at a time, unless the 
Senator wanted them considered en bloc, 
and I understood the Senator to say he 
wanted No. 2 considered first, and the 
other one later. 

Mr. DODD, 'irhat is right. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous comment that the Senate go 
into legislative session. and that there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, 'the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of legis- 
lative business* 


NIXON POSITION ON ENFORCED 
INTEGRATION 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, for 
years I have had the conviction that 
compulsory legislation seeking to force 
the races toward integration was foolish, 
and would accomplish no useful purpose. 
I am glad to see that view supported in 
today’s Washington Evening Star in a 
column written by Mr. William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., entitled f: A Blunt Word Required 
on Nixon/’ 

Mr. Buckley takes the position that 
the new President, President Nixon, has 
now committed himself to the position 
of forced integration. Whether that be 
true or not will remain to be seen. How- 
ever, there are certain comments in this 
article which I tifnk are well worthy of 
inclusion in the Congressional Record. 
I refer, for example, to this part of the 
column: 

The truth is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the white population of America 
associates with white people, even as the 
blacks associate wish blacks, in their homes, 
at schools, and, though to a lesser extent, 
professionally. We can and should deplore 
the obstinacy of these social conventions. 

But to attempt to enact and implement 

laws that forbid these natural associations . 

as distinguished from altogether desirable 
laws which attempt to bring advantages to 
the disadvantaged— is foolish, and bound to 
bring about consequences everyone deplores. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
entire column, entitled “A Blunt Word 
Required on Nixon,” written by William 
F. Buckley, Jr., and published in the 
Washington Evening Star for today 
March 12, 1969, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Blunt Word Required on Nixon 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 

The American conservative Union has 
come out and said bluntly what is on the 
minds of those Americans who made possi- 


ble the election of Richard Nixon. That 
Nixon’s performance, so far. is not altogether 
reassuring. 

There are the complaints which are not 
altogether fair. It Is much too early to know 
whether Nixon will freeze under the pres- 
sure of Communist salients, in Vietnam, at 
the negotiating table in Paris, in Berlin. Too 
early to conclude gloomily that Richard 
Nixon will do nothing to help the commu- 
nity to survive the intimidations of organized 
labor unions; too early, even, to know 
whether he will engage the problem of infla- 
tion other than rhetorically. 

But on one point Nixon appears to have 
staked out a position, and it is, in the judg- 
ment of most of those Americans who’ reject 
ideology, the wrong one. It is the position of 
forced integration, 

It does not seem to occur to anyone to 
remark that the exodus of white middle class 
families from the. cities, the rate of which 
has trebled in the past three years, is above 
all things an indication of the lengths to 
which people intend to go in order to avoid 
certain conditions. 

It is utterly useless to moralize about it: 
the people who dominate America have writ- 
ten their position on the matter of forcible 
integration with their feet. The father who is 
willing to leave the city where he grew up, 
where he holds down his job, to endure the 
expenses of moving, of reacclimation, of buy- 
ing or renting a new home, is expressing him- 
self about as directly as_anyone can. 

To criticize him for being uncharitable, let 
alone to attempt to devise laws that would 
rob him of the economic freedom to make 
his decision, is as useless as to criticize poli- 
ticians for seeking to please their constituen- 
cies; or to attempt to devise laws which 
would force politicians to speak the truth. 

The truth is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the white population of America 
associates with White people, even as the 
blacks associate with blacks, in their homes 
at schools, and, though to a lesser extent! 
professionally. We can and should deplore 
the obstinacy of these social conventions. 

But to attempt to enact and implement 
laws that forbid these natural associations — 
as distinguished from altogether desirable 
laws which attempt to bring advantages to 
the disadvantaged— is foolish, and bound to 
bring about consequences everyone deplores 
For instance the migration of whites from the 
cities the widespread rejection of the law, as 
for instance by the Southern schools; the 
crystallization of hypocrisy, as for instance 
by the white population of Washington D C 
which by day writes laws forbidding segre- 
gation and by night returns to its segre- 
gated quarters; the rise of resentful black 
extremism. 

Robert Finch is, from all appearances, a 
child of the old liberalism, which reasoned 
(“rationalism,” Professor Oakeshott observes, 
“is making politics like the crow flies”) that 
because separation of the races was morally 
wrong, therefore it should be forbidden by 
law. One would think that the 16 years that 
have passed since Brown vs. Board of Edu- 
cation would have convinced us that al- 
though it is no less wrong, any government 
that seeks to end it by force majeure is going 
to a) make matters worse, and b) impale 
itself on its abstractions. 

We cannot, once again, know for sure 
whether Finch is going to return us to the 
bayonet-point integrationism of the post- 
Warren era. But he and Nixon appear to be 
quite blunt on the matter of applying Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act, which would deny 
federal funds to school districts which fail 
to integrate at the speed required by the rele- 
vant court. 

Now pledged to law and order, the Nixon 
administration could hardly ignore a national 
statute. But if the strategy was to enforce 
the law so as to reveal the law’s shortcom- 
ings, then Finch would hardly have brought 
to his side as Commissioner of Education Dr. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate return to 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
executive business. 


TREATY ON THE^ NONP^tOLIFERA- 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Executive H., 90th Congress, sec- 
ond session, the Treaty on the Nonpro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I voted against the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty in 1963, and I voted against 
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Ithe Consular Convention between the 
| United States and the Soviet Union in 
1967. However, I intend to vote for the 
j Treaty on the Nonproliferation <j>f Nu- 
' clear Weapons, which is now under con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

I am no longer a member of the Sen- 
i ate Committee on Armed Servicesj, but X 
! have read the hearings conducted by that 
! committee on the treaty. Based on the 
testimony given before that committee, I 
j have reached my decision. 

All witnesses who appeared before the 
S committee were unanimous in their sup- 
port of the treaty. Among these witnesses 
were Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, U.S. ; Army, 
Chairman of the Joint "Chiefs ofj Staff, 
and Dr. John S. Poster. Jr., Direct or of 
| Defense Research and Ifngineeririjg . De- 
partment of pefense. I am perse nally 
acquainted with both men, and 1 have 
confidence in their knowledge, ability, 
and judgment. 

The central purpose of the treaty be- 
fore the Senate is to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It was patterned 
after the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
which forbids transfer. of U.S. iju clear 
weapons to other countries. The ; t reaty 
before us makes such a prohibition bind- 
ing on all other signatory nuclear, weap- 
ons countries, and it bars nonniirlear- 
i weapons countries from receiving nuclear 
! weapons and from manufacturing or re- 
ceiving any assistance in the mail afac- 
ture of nuclear weapons. The treaty, at 
the same time promotes; the develop ment 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
under safeguards. 

The danger of a general proliferation 
of nuclear weapons constitutes a prob- 
lem of pressing concern. Such prolifera- 
tion would be attended by consequences 
of accident or a miscalculation [by; an 
aggressor nation, which could le&4 to an 
all-out nuclear holocaust. I believe that 
it is not only in the gooff interests of pur 
own national security but that it ij. also 
in the interests of mankind everywhere 
that we try to take whatever steps .are 
possible to prevent such a tragic occur- 
rence. 

X have never trusted tj|c Soviet Union. 
I believe that the leaders in the Soviet 
Union can only be depended upon to keep 
an agreement so long as to do so is in 
their own best interests. In the case of 
the treaty before us, T believe thijd it is 
in the best interests of the Soviet Union 
to ratify and obey the provisions bf this 
treaty. It is generally felt that the Soviets 
are as fearful of proliferation as ye are, 
and that they consider if to be as danger- 
ous to their own security as we; think 
it is dangerous to ours. In reality, the 
thrust of the treaty is not primarily to 
restrain the Soviet Union or the patted 
States from developing and deploying 
nuclear weapons, but it is rather inte nded 
to stop non-nuclear- weapons countries 
from acquiring or manufacturing njuelear 
weapons. 

Some concern has been expressed to 
the effect that the treaty would inhibit a 
continuation of vigorous research and 
development activities by the fruited 
States on nuclear weapons as required 
| for our own national security, bjut, Dr. 
j Foster testified that “there are np pro- 
vision s of the nonproliferation treaty 


which wiff in any manner restrict these 
activities.” 

Some people have said that the treaty 
would foreclose the option to defend our 
allies. The treaty does prohibit the trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons or their control 
to any other nation, but such transfer of 
weapons and/or their control is already 
prohibited by Federal statute, and, ac- 
cordingly, the treaty would not change 
the present arrangements which we have 
today with our allies for maintaining 
custodial control of our nuclear systems. 

As I have already indicated, the treaty 
contains provisions for the development 
of safeguards wmch are designed to in- 
sure that nuclear energy is not diverted 
from peaceful uses to nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices. The 
non-nuclear weapons signatories to the 
treaty must undertake to accept such 
safeguards. The safeguards are to be as 
set forth in agreements to be negotiated 
and concluded with IAEA, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. The nego- 
tiation of such safeguards shall com- 
mence within 180 days from the original 
entry into force of the treaty, which shall 
occur upon the deposit of instruments of 
ratification by 40 signatory states in 
addition to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. The 
inspection procedures provided by such 
safeguards will Insure that there is no 
diversion of nuclear materials into a 
nuclear weapons program within any 
non-nuclear-weapons signatory state. As 
Dr. Foster stated in his testimony before 
the Armed Services Committee: 

A safeguard system should have access to 
those facilities associated with nuclear activi- 
ties. he able to observe their operation and be 
able to make an inventory of materials going 
into the operation and coming from the op- 
eration so that it is possible to tag the nu- 
clear atoms and the source material for the 
operation. 

It has been thought by some persons 
that the United States would be at a dis- 
advantage, under the treaty, in that in- 
spections would be permitted with re- 
spect to some of our facilities while, at 
the same time, the Soviet Union would 
refuse to allow such inspections. The fact 
is, however, that the treaty safeguards 
clause does not apply to any nuclear 
power, for example, the United States, 
the United Kingdom or the Soviet Union. 
These nations already possess nuclear 
weapons and the facilities and know-how 
for the manufacture of additional nu- 
clear weapons. The object of the treaty 
is to prevent the spread of such knowl- 
edge and manufacture to nations which 
presently do not possess nuclear weapons. 
Consequently, the inspections need only 
be made in the signatory countries which 
are not already nuclear powers. It is true 
that President Johnson offered, and 
President Nixon has likewise offered, to 
let inspectors go through our nuclear 
facilities for peaceful purposes. However, 
the gratuitous offer made by Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Nixon deals only with the 
examination of commercial nuclear ac- 
tivities. The offer does not deal with the 
inspection of our military activities or 
any of our facilities which pertain to nu- 
clear weapons. According to General 
Wheeler: 


The President very carefully excluded our 
military nuclear facilities from any inspec- 
tion. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, said, 
during the course of his supporting state- 
ment on the treaty, that the reason for 
the offer by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Nixon 
to place our peaceful nuclear activities 
under IAEA safeguards’ excluding all of 
those that have a national security sig- 
nificance, “is that there was concern by 
some of our own friends, Western allies, 
that if their peaceful nuclear activities 
were subjected to these inspection proce- 
dures they might be at a disadvantage 
with respect to us if our’s were not in- 
spected, because of the possible leak of 
trade secrets and things of that sort.” So, 
the offer was made in order to further 
encourage non-nuclear- weapons coun- 
tries to become signatories of the treaty, 
while, at the same time, protesting them 
commercially. 

It is interesting to note that, according 
to Dr. Seaborg, at least seven nations, 
which do not now possess nuclear weap- 
ons, have the capability of producing 
them within a spread of 5 to 10 years. He 
named 16 additional nations as being 
capable of producing cruder nuclear 
weapons with less delivery capability 
“and possibly over a longer period of 
time.” So, I think it is quite evident that 
the danger of proliferation of nuclear 
weapons grows with each passing year. 

It is said that this treaty is a step 
along the road toward additional agree- 
ments between the United States and 
the Soviet Union leading to disarma- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the treaty ex- 
presses the determination of the par- 
ties that the treaty should lead to fur- 
ther progress toward arms control and 
disarmament. To be specific, I shall quote 
article VI of the treaty, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Each of the Parties to the Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of 
the nuclear arms race at an early date and 
to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament un- 
der strict effective international control. 

As I have already stated, I do not trust 
the Soviet Union to keep any agreement 
which is not in its own best interests. The 
Soviets are notorious for having broken 
scores of agreements. Although I want us 
to pursue every path which can reason- 
ably lead to a deescalation of the arms 
race, I think we must continue to keep 
our eyes open and our guard up. I am 
not one who believes that we have made 
progress simply because we have reached 
an agreement with the leaders of Com- 
munist countries. I am" opposed to any- 
thing which, in essence, amounts to 
unilateral disarmament on our part, but 
I am in favor of doing everything we can 
to slow down the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, because every additional 
nation that acquires nuclear weapons is 
just one more finger on the trigger of 
nuclear war. 

I do hope that this treaty would oper- 
ate to discourage such proliferation. 

General Wheeler stated that he saw 
“no military disadvantages to the treaty 
insofar as our country is concerned.” He 
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went on to say that he believed that “if, 
indeed, the treaty operates to preclude 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons in 
other areas of the world, then in a gen- 
eral sense, a broad sense, it is helpful 
to our national security.” 

General Wheeler stated that the treaty 
would not impose any obligations on us 
to unilaterally withhold deployment of 
an ABM defense system or of any offen- 
sive strategic system, and that it would 
not impose any limitation or restriction 
upon our own country’s research and de- 
velopment in connection with nuclear de- 
fensive or offensive systems. The same 
can of course, be said with respect to 
the Soviet Union, but as I have indicated 
above, the treaty is not calculated to in- 
hibit development and deployment of 
nuclear weapons systems in current nu- 
clear countries. Its purpose is to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Some people have expressed the fear 
that the Soviet Union would not allow 
access to Warsaw Pact countries for the 
purpose of implementing the inspection 
safeguards, but Dr. Seaborg stated that 
there was no indication that the Soviets 
would want to deny access of safeguards 
inspectors to Warsaw Pact countries. 
However, the Soviets would be in viola- 
tion of the treaty if they exported fis- 
sionable material to satellite countries 
without the accompanying required in- 
ternational atomic energy safeguards. 
The Soviets had their fingers burned 
when they helped Red China to get 
started with nuclear activities leading to 
the development of nuclear weapons 
and, according to those individuals who 
have testified in support of this treaty, 
the Soviets are very interested in mak- 
ing sure that there is no diversion from 
peaceful facilities in their satellites 
They do not want their satellites to get 
nuclear weapons. In any event, there is 
no limitation at the present time on the 
Soviet Union’s supplying nuclear mate- 
rials or nuclear facilities to any of its 
satellite countries, because no treaty 
exists and no safeguards exist. In other 
words, if the Soviet Union wishes to 
supply nuclear weapons to Warsaw Pact 
countries now, it can do so. There are no 
restrictions or inhibitions against it. So, 
we would be no worse off under the 
treaty, in this regard, than we are now 
without it. There is no limitation at the 
present time on the transfer of nuclear 
weapons by the Soviet Union to any 
other country. There is no treaty or 
agreement, but there is self-interest, & n d 
the treaty would further that self-intei- 
est on the part of the Soviets. 

Article X of the treaty provides a right 
of withdrawal upon 3 months notice if 
a party finds that extraordinary events 
related to the subject matter of the 
treaty have jeopardized its supreme in- 
terests. Theref ore, our country will have 
the option of withdrawing from the 
treaty if the circumstances should dic- 
tate our doing so at some future date. 

The treaty also provides for a confer- 
ence, 5 years after the treaty enters into 


force, to review the operation of the 
treaty, and for further review confer- 
ences, at 5 -year intervals, to be held it 
requested by a majority of the paities. 
The treaty provides, moreover, for a con- 
ference to be held 25 years after the 
treaty enters into force, at which a ma- 
jority of the parties will decide whether 
the treaty shall continue in force. 

Parties to the treaty who renounce the 
acquisition of their own nuclear explo- 
sive devices will be able to obtain bene- 
fits from the peaceful applications of nu- 
clear explosions through the provision by 
nuclear states of what would be, in ef- 
fect, a peaceful nuclear explosion serv- 
ice. The nuclear explosive devices would 
remain at all times under the custody 
and control of the nuclear weapons state. 
The recipient nations would pay for the 
cost of the nuclear explosive devices, 
such cost to exclude any charges for re- 
search and development of the devices. 
According to Dr. Seaborg: 

Such, services will be performed on the 
basis of full cost recovery . . . including, 
among other things, the full cost of all ma- 
terials, the fabrication of the explosive de- 
vice, and the firing of them. Appropriate 
overhead costs would also be Included. 

A total of 87 nations have signed the 
treaty, although only nine nations have 
deposited their statements of ratifica- 
tion. Prance has indicated that it will 
not sign the treaty, but it has indicated 
its intention, nevertheless, to live up to 
the provisions of the treaty. Red China, 
another nuclear state, will not sign the 
treaty nor will it abide by the provisions 
thereof, but there is nothing to prevent 
that country even at the present time 
from contributing to the spread of nu- 
clear weapons, so we will be no woise 
off under the treaty than we are at the 
present time insofar as Red China is 
concerned. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
state my belief that, on balance, the 
treaty will be in the interest of our own 
national security. When one looks back 
to the beginning of World War II and 
considers the fact that, just 30 years ago, 
the nuclear fission reaction had not yet 
been discovered — the reaction that 
makes possible nuclear weapons — one 
shudders to think what the next 30 years 
will bring if the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons grows apace. We owe it to our- 
selves and to our posterity to do every- 
thing we can to get other nations com- 
mitted as early as possible to satisfactory 
inspections and safeguards against pro- 
liferation. By so doing, we prevent, to 
some considerable degree at least, the 
possibility of a nuclear exchange too 
horrible to contemplate. It is not a mat- 
ter of trusting the Russians, in this in- 
stance; it is a matter of believing that 
they are as interested in self-preserva- 
tion as we are; and it is also a matter of 
recognizing that a handful of fingers on 
the nuclear trigger is far better than a 
half hundred or more of such fingers. I 
am not nearly so afraid that the Soviets, 
the British, the French, or the Americans 
will pull that trigger, realizing that to do 


so would invite sudden, full, and unac- 
ceptable retaliation, as I am afraid that 
some small country, in an effort to com- 
mit aggression against a small neighbor, 
might resort to nuclear weapons and, in 
so doing, create a chain reaction among 
other nations which would result in the 
catapulting of the superpowers into a 
mutually destructive effort. 

I believe that the treaty provides a 
hope against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, and, therefore, I shall vote for 
the resolution of ratification. 


ORDER OP BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL id A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Senate stand in recess, in executive ses- 
sion, until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, in executive session, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 13, 
1969, at 10 a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 7), 1969, under authority of the 
order of the Senate of March 11, 1969: 
Home Loan Bank Board 
Preston Martin, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 30, 1970, vice Robert L. Rand, 
resigned. 

Foreign Service 

William B. Buffum, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the Deputy 
Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations with the rank 
and status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 

United Nations 

Christopher H. Phillips, of New York, to 
be Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Glenn A. Olds, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 7), 1969: 

U.S. Coast Guard 

The following licensed officers of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine to be permanent commis- 
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| sioned officers in the Regular Coast Gvurd in 
the grades indicated: 

To be lieutenant 
Leo G. Vaske. 

To be lieutenant (junior grade) 

James I>. Hassall. ^ 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
I the Senate, March 12 (legislative day of 
(March 7), 1969: 


General Services Administration 
Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Administrator of General Services. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
Richard E. Lyng, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Federal Highway Administration 
Francis C. Turner, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration. 


March 12, 1969 

WITHDRAWAL 

Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 7), 1969: 

Foreign Service 

William R. Tyler, of the District of Colum- 
bia, for promotion from a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister to the 
class of Career Ambassador, which was sent 
to the Senate January 10 T 1969. 
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It Is Illy hope, although I have noth- 
ing more than a hope on which I can 
base it, that there will be a turning of 
the tide. Indeed, there may already have 
been a turning of the tide on this Issue. 
We made a great mistake in starting this 
deployment. It has now been demon- 
strated to have been a fallacious deci- 
sion. There is no need to persist m a mis- 
take merely because a mistake has been 

m i d thank the Senator from Arkansas. 


TREATY ON THE NONPRQjj'm u R ~ 
TION OF NUCLEAR vVEnr-ONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to continue for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
overriding importance of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty lies in its af- 
finity with one of our principle national 
policy goals— avoiding nuclear war. This 
has been the stated goal of every Ameri- 
can President, in his conduct of foreign 
policy, since 1945. And it must continue 
to’ be a guiding precept of our policies. 

Since the advent of nuclear weapons 
technology changed the course of the 
world 24 years ago, those nations pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons have been as- 
siduous to prevent their use. They have 
done so primarily by relying upon the 
deterring effect of a powerful offensive 
nuclear force, a force capable of respond- 
ing with a devastating attack even after 
absorbing a surprise first strike. 

But there is another path to Prevent- 
ing nuclear war, a path more difficult to 
follow. This is the path toward a com- 
prehensive and effective nuclear dis- 
armament treaty, as a condition prece- 
dent to a general disarmament treaty. 

The first step in this direction was 
the plan Bernard Baruch developed in 
1946 and which the United States pre- 
sented to the United Nations in the same 
year. Under this plan, an International 
Atomic Development Authority would 
have been created as the entity to hold 
and develop all nuclear weapons and 
nuclear activities. The United States 
would have agreed to stop the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs and to dispose of its 
existing stockpile. The Soviet Union did 
not accept this plan; as a result, the first 
step along this path faltered in disagree- 

m< The second step took place in 19 56 > 
when on U.S. initiative the United Na- 
tions created the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This Agency has as its 
purpose the promotion of peaceful use of 
the atom, and the development of a 
system of international inspection and 
safeguards. 

But it was the third step toward nu- 
> clear disarmament which signaled a 
major advance. This was the Nuclear 
Test-Ban Treaty of 1963, which Fresi- 
dent Kennedy called '‘a shaft of light cut 


into the darkness” of the ever -expanding 
arms race. While this treaty was not 
effective to stop all nuclear test explo- 
sions, primarily because France and 
China refused to sign the treaty, it vir- 
tually eliminated the growing amount of 
nuclear fallout so perilous to world 
liG&lth 

The Senate is now debating ratification 
of a fourth step— the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty. We must view this treaty 
in the context of the previous steps, and 
in the hope of even more steps. The Non- 
proliferation Treaty is a way station on 
the path toward eventual consummation 
of a nuclear disarmament treaty, and in 
this is the treaty’s overriding importance. 

In concept, the Nonproliferation 
Treaty is strikingly simple; by limiting 
the number of nations which possess nu- 
clear weapons, we can both shorten the 
path toward eventual agreement upon 
nuclear disarmament and greatly reduce 
the likelihood of the holocaust of world 

But in execution, the Nonproliferation 
Treaty has proved much more complex. 
Part of the complexity, ironically, rises 
out of the fact that we have not Pre- 
viously been able to limit the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Two existing 
nuclear states — France and China have 
indicated that they will not sign the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, just asthey did 
not sign the Test Ban Treaty This does 
not argue against U.S. ratification of the 
treaty; in fact, it is evidence that we must 
move quickly to ratify it, and to urge the 
present nonnuclear states to do likewise. 
For if we do not ratify it, and if we do 
not press unrelentingly for other nations 
to do the same, then there may well be an 
increasing number of nations which, as 
they gain nuclear capabilities, refuse to 
ratify it. This would serve only to raise 
the instability of the shifting balances of 
terror which so far have militated against 
nuclear war. . - 

About the concept of the freaty— there 
can be little serious argument, I should 
think, that its purpose is our Nation s 
purpose. But about the translation of t s 
concept into the words and phrases of a 
treaty and of its rights and obligations— 
there have been serious arguments, and 
there remain some few uncertainties. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has, I think, given the Senate wise guid- 
ance on the troublesome questions of 
interpretation, just as our negotiators 
and those from the other nations made 
wise choices from among the various 
alternatives open to them. Senator Rob- 
ert F Kennedy made his maiden speech 
to the Senate in 1965 on the need for a 
treaty to limit the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. In that speech, he out- 
lined the difficult areas which had to be 
resolved before any treaty could be writ- 
ten. These areas were almost precisely 
the ones which gave our negotiators the 
most difficulty, and are the ones about 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions expressed the most concern. 

One of these areas involves our obli- 
gations to our allies. The committee has 
determined that the Nonproliferation 
Treaty in no way limits the right of the 
United States to enter agreements to 
station nuclear weapons, owned and con- 


trolled by the United States, on the soil 
of an ally. This is an important point, 
going as it does straight to the heart of 
both our own deterrent capabilities and 
the credibility of many of our treaty 
commitments. It should be clearly un- 
derstood, I think, that as the Senate 
gives its advice and consent on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty it does so on this 
reading of the treaty. 

Related to this issue of the right to 
station U.S.-owned and controlled nu- 
clear weapons on an ally's soil, is the 
construction given the security guaran- 
tee resolution adopted by the United 
Nations Security Council on June 19, 
1968, In that resolution, the nuclear sig- 
natories of the Nonproliferation Treaty— 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain— gave a security guaran- 
tee to the non-nuclear signatories who 
faced either actual nuclear aggression or 
the threat of nuclear aggression. 

In an identical declaration made by 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union in explaining their votes 
in favor of the resolution, the three na- 
tions stated that an aggressive nation 
“must be aware that its actions are to oe 
countered effectively by measures taken 
in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter.” There is the distinct implica- 
tion in this language that the United 
States has made a blanket pledge of as- 
sistance, and it is consequently impor- 
tant that the administration has dis- 
claimed any intention of doing so. Simi- 
larly, the committee has stated in the 
plainest language that this security reso- 
lution and declaration must not be con- 
sidered any ratification of previous com- 
mitments oy creation of new ones. 

There is, however, a clear and direct 
connection between the security resolu- 
tion and the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
even though the resolution is technically 
outside the ambit of the treaty. Conse- 
quently, while the administration and 
the committee have made their disclaim- 
ers, I believe the Senate has a continuing 
obligation to oversee whether this resolu- 
tion in fact brings the United States and 
the Soviet Union into closer cooperation 
within the United Nations framework, 
and also to monitor this resolution’s im- 
pact on our existing treaty commitments. 

Article VI of the treaty states the ob- 
ligation of each of the parties to the 
treaty to pursue good faith negotiations 
toward “general and complete disarma- 
ment under strict and effective interna- 
tional control.” Since this is a long-range 
goal of the United States, as well as of the 
other signatories, this article is undeni- 
ably a key component of the treaty. Fur- 
ther, it accurately describes the overall 
context in which the importance of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty should be gaged: 
As a way station on the path to a dis- 
armament agreement. 

The general consensus is that the two 
great nuclear powers — we and the So- 
viets — have an unparalleled opportunity 
to begin preliminary discussions on 
agreements to limit the arms race, and to 
move toward disarmament. We must not 
let this opportunity pass us by. We are 
at the brink of a new lap in the arms 
race — and if we begin that lap, then 
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rheaningful talks will be virtually iiipos- 
sable. 

I Consequently, it is my own belief! that 
vfe must not make any decisions, I take 
alny actions, or suggest any steps ^hich 
#ould prejudice the immediate bkin- 
rungs of talks on arms limitations. \Thls 
i^ one reason I believe it unwise to diploy 
t^e Sentinel ABM system: it signals to 
the Soviets that we are lesbs interested in 
beginning talks than we are in deploy- 
ing new weapons systems. 

iMany individuals have suggested, as 
ohe way of justifying a decision to deploy 
tljie Sentinel ABM system, that it 
would actually bring the Soviets to gn ms 
limitations discussions more effectively 
than if we did not deploy Sentinel.! But 
siirely this is Alice -in- Wonderland l^gic. 
Fbr it is implicit in this argument that 
we believe we could force the Soviets to 
bargain with us because deploying Sdnti- 
n^l would markedly degrade the effec- 
tiveness of the Soviet deterrent. This flies 
directly in the face of the experience of 
thp last 20 years, as well as of comnicn- 
sehse. If the Soviets believed that ' our 
Sejntinel system was an effective 4BM 
syktem — and there are very serious ques- 
tions as to its ’ effectiveness — their re- 
sponse would almost certainly be to 
deploy their own ABM system, or to. i n- 
crease significantly their offensive capa- 
bility. 

jFhis is why I would go further than 
the Committee on Foreign Relations! did 
in jits report. On page 18 of that repjort, 
thp committee said: 

Administration should consider ! de- 
ferring the deployment of these (new oflien- 
si T and defensive ) weapons until it hasjhad 
tinie to make an earnest effort to pursae 
meaningful discussions with the Soviet 
Union. 

i would hope that the administratl< n 
wopld do more than consider deferring' 
deployment. I hope— and urge -that de- 
ployment is actually deferred. We do 
stapd at yet another crossroads in the 
nuclear arms race, and cannot let {he 
opportunity to pursue the path of nekie 
pass us by. 

Should we continue our deployment! of 
thei Sentinel ABM * system, we would 
for <N the Soviets to deploy one of thje:r 
owiji, and to develop even more sophisti- 
cated offensive capabilities. This wothld 
in turn force us to respond Jn turn. Each 
increase in arms generates an increase 
in tension; and each increase in tensijon 
lea^s us closer to hostilities. As a resiiL 
I think we should definitely defer depldy - 
rneijit of the Sentinel ABM system. f 
Articles IV and V of the treaty are 
designed to compensate the nonnuclear 
signatories for pledging not to acquire 
nuclear explosive devices, even for peace - 
*ul purposes. Under these two articles, 
the [nuclear states undertake to facilitate 
exchanges of information, materials 
and! equipment for the peaceful uses M 
nuclear power, and to provide assurances 
to the nonnuclear states that will shah 
in the benefits of peaceful application 
of nuclear- explosive devices. 

I is aspect of th€ treaty is vital to ft* 
acceptance by the non-nuclear states, and 
for that reason must be a part of the 
treaty. But it does raise a serious question 


availability of nuclear materials. There 
are, today, some 300 small research nu- 
clear reactors located throughout the 
world. Based on this figure, and based on 
estimates of the growth in number of 
reactors, there will be about 18,000 
pounds of plutonium produced annually 
by 1970, and about 132,000 pounds by 
1980. The corresponding amounts of plu- 
tonium accumulated in the world as a 
result of past production will reach about 
62,000 pounds by 1370, and about 825,000 
pounds by 1980. Yet less than 22 pounds 
of plutonium are needed to build a bomb 
capable of destroying a medium-sized 
city. 

The latent threat to wo^rld security in- 
herent in the civil nuclear power pro- 
grams, demonstrated by these figures is 
already clear. And it will grow to ever 
larger dimensions in the years just ahead 
as the stockpiles of plutonium for civil 
nuclear programs in many different na- 
tions dwarf the stockpiles of fissionable 
material in the nuclear weapons of the 
nuclear weapons states. I do not mean to 
indicate that the Nonproliferation Treaty 
will exacerbate this latent threat; rather 
it gives us a focus for its consideration. I 
think we should increase our discussions 
and awareness of this problem; facing it 
today will save us headaches tomorrow. 

Let me say a final word about the 
treaty. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Wheeler, indicated that 
the Chiefs were unanimous in their sup- 
port of it. This should lay to rest any fears 
that the treaty in any way imperils our 
national security. 

When President Kennedy urged the 
Senate to ratify the Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty, on July 26, 1963, he said: 

For the first time in many years, the path 
of peace may be open. No one can be certain 
what the future will bring. No one can say 
whether the time has come for an easing of 
the struggle. But history and our own con- 
science will judge us harsher if we do not 
now make every effort to test our hopes by 
action, and this is the place to begin. Ac- 
cording to the ancient Chinese proverb, “A 
journey of a thousand miels must begin with 
a single step.” 

My fellow Americans;, let us take that first 
step. Let us. If we can, step back from the 
shadows of war and seek out the way of 
peace. And if that journey is a thousand 
miles, or even more, l«y t history record that 
we, in this land, at this time, took the first 
step. 


March 11, 1969 
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We did take that first concrete step, 
and after the Senate ratified the Test 
Ban Treaty, President Kennedy signed 
it on October 7, 1963. We have the oppor- 
tunity, in the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
to take another major and concrete step 
along the path to nuclear disarmament. 
We should do no less, for the fate of man- 
kind hangs on the intensity of our efforts 
to eliminate the threat of nuclear weap- 
ons in the world. 

Albert Einstein once said: 

The unleached power of the atom has 
changed everything save our modes of think- 
mg, and thus we d:*ift to unparalleled 
catastrophe. 

We must not drift. Rather, we must 
recognize an opportunity and steer res- 
olutely toward it. We have a rare oppor- 
tunity, now, to ad vsm.ee the cause of 
world peace by ratifying this treaty I 
believe we must 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me for 
2 minutes so that I may make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the reservation pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) . 

An examination of the statement made 
by former Ambassador Goldberg in the 
United Nations and in the Security 
Council will show that it simply pledged 
the United States to proceed according 
to the charter. The charter and rules of 
the Council, of course, provide that when 
a subject is brought before the Security 
Council, it can be taken up or it can be 
refused to be taken up by the Security 
Council. If inscribed on its agenda by the 
Council, the United States could make a 
judgment, as any other member of the 
Security Council could, Aether aggres- 
sion or the threat of aggression had oc- 
curred. Of course, if there had been a 
nuclear attack it would be manifest. 

It should be said in all candor, that 
the United States has pledged Itself, 
which it is not now required to do, to 
lay a matter of aggression or its threat 
before the Security Council; but after 
that, all rights of the United States 
would continue as at pre^nt. 

For myself, I would say that it was 
perhaps unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment of the United States directed 
former Ambassador Goldberg to make 
the declaration, for it gives the im- 
pression that more is required of the 
United States. But it is not in the treaty, 
and it is not an executive agreement It 
is a statement on behalf of the United 
States which should bear weight, but the 
controlling language is that our action 
would be “in accordance with the 
charter.” 

I would suggest that if we vote for 
the reservation, it could be argued that 
It e + xp k essed the in ^ent of the Senate 
that the declaration admittedly made 
outside the treaty does bear great weight 
and would have to be considered a part 
of the treaty. It would give tex the dec- 
laration a position against the intent of 
the Senate and against the intent of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

It would be very unfortunate for the 
Senate to vote for the reservation pro- 
posed by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
time be equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) 
and the Senator from Arkansas (Mr 
Fulbright). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I had 
agreed to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

M ?; JAYITS - Mr- President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas for yielding. 

1 sl ? a11 n °t take more than 2 minutes. I 
shall speak only to the question which 
has arisen, which is that if this reserva- 
tion is voted it might require a renego- 
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tiation of the treaty. It is not, perhaps, 
directed toward a provision of the treaty 
or is not incorporated in a provision of 
the treaty. The mere fact that this mat- 
ter Is raised would not allow us to do any- 
thing else before renegotiation. In other 
words if it becomes a question of fact 
and law, as the Senator from Arkansas, 
said in debate yesterday, whether this 
really represents a matter of substance 
or not,, then every one of the powers 
signing it has the right to decide whether 
it is a matter of substance, and that in 
itsfelf is a matter of renegotiation. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
could submit his proposal later, and we 
could argue the substance if he submits 
it as an expression of intent; but in this 
form it must require a- renegotiation of 
the treaty, and that, I think, would be 
practically killing it for all realistic pur- 
poses. I hope the Senate will reject the 

TVr*-0 DO QJll 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? . . . , . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if the pro- 
posal were changed to an understanding, 
would any renegotiation be required? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not accept 
it in the form of an understanding. 
Technically, these distinctions may be 
made among ourselves but 87 other coun- 
tries have signed the treaty, and with 
many of them there is no distinction be- 
tween a reservation and an understand- 
ing. 

Statements were made in the report 
of the committee dealing with this sub- 
ject. We have an extensive legislative 
history. All of this serves that purpose. 
If it were an understanding it would have 
no more meaning, and it would be no 
more clear than the statement made on 
the floor of the Senate, and it would raise 
doubts in the minds of other Members. 

I do not wish to be arbitrary. This 
proposed understanding was not submit- 
ted to the committee. We had heard ru- 
mors amout possible reservations but the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
never officially informed. 

As so often happens, if webring such an 
understanding to the floor without prior 
consideration, the implications of such 
understandings or reservations may go 
far beyond the immediate question. As I 
said yesterday, our NATO partners may 
believe, if they read the reservation now 
bef ore the Senate, that the reservation or 
understanding could possibly imply that 
the U.S. Senate is saying that under no 
circumstances will It come to the aid of 
anyone. That is about what it says. 

Mr. MILLER. Then the position of the 
Senator from Arkansas is that the reso- 
lution would require renegotiation, and 
that an understanding would not; but 
that he would think the understanding 
would not be necessary or desirable be- 
cause the legislative history set forth in 
the committee report, and in his com- 
ments, fully covers the problem; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER . I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some seven 
or eight countries have ratified the 
treaty thus far. It would be far better 


to settle it by adoption of this reserva- 
tion at this moment and let it be re- 
negotiated if necessary so that we make 
it clear we are not pledging the lives of 
all our boys in America to go to war if, 
for example, Israel dropped a on 

Egypt and we would have to fight on 
behalf of Egypt, or if Russia dropped a 
bomb on China and we would have to go 
to the aid of China. 

Certainly, it would be well to renegoti- 
ate that point. 

I warn the Senate that if we vote 
against this reservation, every nation on 
earth can say that the Senate of the 
United States was confronted by the 
question whether the treaty did pledge 
the United States to go to war in the 
event of a nuclear attack or the threat of 
a nuclear attack on another nation, ana 
when the Senate had a choice to say that 
the treaty did not mean that, it refused 
to say so, leaving the implication that it 
obligated us to go to the aid of any non- 
nuclear nation or any member of the 
United Nations confronted with a nuclear 
attack. We should be on the safe side 
and make that plain, which has been 
confused by all the gobbledegook which 
went on in our executive branch, and 
in the United Nations Security Council. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ten- 
nessGG 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senate 
is confronted, not with a treaty contain- 
ing provisions such as those described by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina, but with a treaty which 
contains no reference to the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, with 
a treaty which the present Secretary of 
State testifies incurs no new obligation 
on the part of the United States with re- 
spect to the use of its Armed Forces, with 
a treaty which the previous Secretary of 
State has stated contains no such obli- 
gation, with a treaty which the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in its report and 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in his speech presented 
to the Senate says does not contain any 
such provision. 

So that the Senate is confronted with 
a clear-cut choice of ratifying the treaty 
as is, without such reference, or the rais- 
ing of a misunderstanding by approval 
of this reservation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not see 
why the Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from Arkansas are not willing 
for the Senate to say that it believes 
in the principle of my reservation. That 
is what opposition to the reservation im- 
plies. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to direct a question to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. At the time of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, we had somewhat similar as- 
surances that there would not be an ex- 
tension or utilization of American mili- 
tary might, or a commitment of our 
troops. Does the Senator feel that there 
is any parallel between the present treaty 
and the Gulf of Tonkin resolution? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I do not. I think 
that the circumstances are entirely dif- 
ferent. This is a treaty which has been 
negotiated over a period of 4 years. It was 
voted on in committee last summer. It 
was on the calendar from along in June 
or July until recently. It has been taken 
up again. There is no uncertainty about 
what is in the treaty. , . , 

There is not one word in the treaty that 
refers in any way to the use of our troops. 

The Senator from North Carolina, on 
his own motion, raises the question. He 
says that if we do not accept it, then we 
are endorsing an opposite proposition. 
That is a strange way, indeed, to proceed 
in this body. That means that any Sen- 
ator who gets up to offer an amendment 
to any bill on some outlandish or unre- 
lated subject, if it is turned down, can 
assert that the Senate is endorsing an 
opposite proposition. To me, that Is a 
strange principle for this body to proceed 

° I do not accept for one minute the 
view of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that if we vote down the reserva- 
tion, then we automatically agree we are 
going to use our troops for the relief of 
Red China. Really, how ridiculous can 
we get? But that is what is meant if we 
vote down his reservation, he says. _ 

Of course, we mean no such thing. 
This is largely a procedural matter, be- 
cause we do not want to tie up a treaty 
any further which has been under con- 
sideration for 4 years; and 87 countries 
have signed it and nine have ratified it, 
including Great Britain. 

Now we begin to open it up with res- 
ervations at this late date. Why did not 
the Senator from North Carolina sub- 
mit his reservation in committee? It has 
been there for a year. He had plenty of 
opportunity to put it before the commit- 
tee. We could have thrashed it out and 
given it careful consideration in proper 
procedure. But to bring it in as it reaches 
the floor of the Senate is not, I submit, 
Mr. President, a very sound way to try to 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should be 
iterated and reiterated that the treaty 
has the support of two different admin- 
istrations. The predecessors and the 
present officials of the present adminis- 
tration all were for it. It has been be- 
fore the United Nations as long ago as 
4V 2 years. . ,, 

I cannot recall, since I came to the 
Senate, of any treaty which has received 
such close scrutiny and such constant 
consideration as the one now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Montana is quite right. President Nixon 
has given it his complete endorsement 
and requested the Senate to give its ad- 
vice and consent promptly. He certainly 
studied the treaty carefully before he 
made that request. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield what time I have 
remaining. 
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I Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
;like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
order to clarify the question in my mind, 
whether he has or not— and if he 1ms I 
| should like to hear them— any reflections 
|as to the understanding of the $0-odd 
nations, already signatories to the 1 1 eaty, 
|of these conditions. 

i As I understand it, there was mis- 
understanding on the part of the com- 
mittees, there was misunderstanding and 
uncertainty among Senators here in the 
Chamber ; and statements have been 
Jnade by Secretary of State Rusk, Presi- 
dent Johnson, and Ambassador Gold- 
berg, as well as Secretary of Del ease 
McNamara. I should like to know 
Whether the nations who have already 
Signed the treaty understand that those 
statements and those promises have no 
connection with the treaty the Seriate is 
discussing today; or did they sigh the 
treaty with the understanding that those 
statements and promises were gu&ran- 

^ tiees and obligations taken on in the 
aty by the leaders of the United 
ites? 

I Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say to the 
Senator that I covered this subject at 
length yesterday. The treaty itself is 
Trtrtmt we are voting on today. The state- 
ments that may have been made by the 
individuals the Senator mentions are not 
a part of the treaty but statements made 
by members of the executive branch. 

; us be clear that this treaty makes 
np reference whatsoever to the use of our 
military forces. There is nothing in the 
treaty that imposes, or even suggests, 
that our troops will have to come to the 
aid of anyone. 

The treaty deals only with the basic 
obligations of the parties with regahf. to 
the transfer of nuclear weapons and 
skills. 

The statements made in the United 
Nations do not affect our Obligation^ un- 
der this treaty. The committee has made 
this very clear in its report, and this de- 
bate has reenforced that point. If any- 
°4 e misunderstands it, it is because they 
have not read the report or listened to 
the debate. 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not think the $*n- 
at 0£ has been responsive to my question. 

fThe PRESIDING OFFICER. AH time 
hajs expired. On this question, the y<ms 

and nays have been ordered 

M r - MURPHY. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Chair, I asked a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say that no 
nation which has signed the treaty is 
under any misunderstanding' as to What 
wap approved in the United Nations and 
now that action relates to the treaty. 
Node of the 87 signatories has offered an 
understanding or reservation on tins 
point. There is no reason to believe that 
they will. 

l^r. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I inquire if it is i n 
order to move to lay the reservation on 
thei table? 
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Mr. PASTORE!. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the reservation on the table 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

'Hie yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island to lay on the 
table the reservation of the Senator ffom 
North Carolina. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Ellender) , the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Magnuson) , the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Mondale) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Yarborough) is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Ellender) , the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Magnuson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mondale) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) is absent because of Illness 
The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook) is absent on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dole) 

Is absent on official business. 

The result was announced — yeas 61 
nays 30, as follows: 

[No 17 Ex.] 

YEAS— 61 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hrusku 
Hughes 
Inouyo 
Jackecn 
Javits 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 


Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dirksen 

Eagle ton 

Fong 

Ful bright 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Gurney- 


Alien 
Bible 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va, 
Cannon 
Cooper 
Curtis 
Dodd 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Pro xm ire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 


Jordan, Idaho Saxbe 
Kennedy Schweiker 

Mansfield Scott 

MathlEiS Smith 

Me Carl hy Sparkman 

McGee Stevens 

McIntyre Symington 

Miller Ty dings 

Montoya Williams, N.J. 

Young, Ohio 

Muskie 

Nelson 

NAYS — 30 

Fannin Mundt 

Goldwater Murphy 

Griffin Russell 

Hansen Spong 

Holland Stennis 

Hollings Talniadge 

Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 


Eastland 

Ervin. 

McClellan. 

Metcalf 

ivwer 

Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING— 9 

Baker 

Oook 

Dole 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Yarborough 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion s 
in drder. 


So Mr/ Pastore’s motion to lay Mr. 
Ervin s reservation on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, every citi- 
zen concerned about; the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty has found himself 
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the target of a stream of commentary 
that will alternately hail the treaty as 
the final instrument of world peace or 
condemn it as a dangerous hoax that 
threatens the safety of all. 

It is, of course, neither. 

The treaty is based on the simple con- 
cept that the world already is a danger- 
ous place to live in but it could get a lot 
worse. The treaty, then, is designed not 
so much to change anything but rather 
to preserve the status quo. 

And since the international status quo 
is certainly imperfect, the treaty could 
be said to be similarly flawed. 

The pact is the product of years of 
negotiation between the United States 
and the Soviets. Basically, it would do 
this: 

The nuclear nations that signed would 
pledge not to pass out atomic weaponry 
to any nonnuclear nation. 

Nonnuclear signers would pledge not 
to produce their own atomic weapons. In 
return, nonnuclear signers would get, 
first, technological help in developing 
peaceful uses of the atom, such as power- 
plants. These facilities then would be 
open to international inspection by 
United Nations teams; and, second, a 
joint pledge to the United Nations by the 
United States and Russia that they will 
come to the aid of any nonnuclear na- 
tion that is threatened by atomic attack. 

The treaty is clearly in the interest of 
the nuclear “club” nations. When five 
men are holding shotguns on each other 
a new influx of gunmen will do nothing 
to promote toe general welfare. 

And nonnuclear nations— if they can 
believe that their security is being suffi- 
ciently protected by big powers — can 
then save themselves the tremendous 
expense of building a private atomic 
arsenal. 

The trouble is that there are lots of 
nations that will not sign. 

On the nuclear side, the Soviet Union, 
United States, and Great Britain will 
probably agree to the pact but France is 
unlikely to and Red China, suspicious of 
everyone, almost certainly will not. 

On the other side, India is publicly 
doubtful about trusting her defense 
against China to the hands of any one 
else. Israel or Egypt might decide that 
only their own atomic warheads could 
offer the protection each thinks it needs 
If India goes atomic, Pakistan will get 
nervous. And in Japan, there is already 
debate about whether to crank up a 
nuclear weapons program. 

Still, there are some 80 nations that 
have indicated a willingness to sign. And 
even if the treaty is not universally ac- 
cepted, it seems to me that it could exer- 
cise a significant and benign influence. 

One thing is perfectly clear: For the 
most selfish — and, therefore, the most 
trustworthy of reasons, both the United 
States and Russia — the big “overkill” na- 
tions— are keenly anxious to see that no 
atomic shots are fired in anger by any- 
one anywhere. 

Any exchange of nuclear fire — even by 
small nations — would make the whole 
world so jumpy that a general conflagra- 
tion would become far more likely. 

And, if sanity prevails. Red China— 
or France — will be less likely to rattle 
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atomic sabers with both the United 
States and U.S.S.R. standing by in stem 
disapproval. 

And within the smaller nations, the 
treaty is bound to strengthen- the hand 
of those political forces that oppose nu- 
clear weapons development. 

Moreover, it might also smooth the 
way to a joint U.S. “U.S.S.R. decision to 
abandon plans for antiballistic missile 
systems. Such systems, in my opinion, will 
only crank up a new arms race that is 
bound to end in a tie after both sides 
have spent enormous sums. 

Actually, there are signs that the Rus- 
sians are already recognizing the futility 
of ABM but, unhappily, the American 
military is still eagerly promoting it. But, 
that is a subject which will be thoroughly 
debated by this body later on. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty is not the 
answer to all the problems the world 
was confronted with when the first A- 
bomb went off. But I think it is a sound 
step forward and I intend to vote for it. 

True, the whole thing could fall apart 
in a few years but we would be no worse 
off than we are now. 

Failure, however, does not seem prob- 
able. Even if it did, we still have the re- 
sponsibility to make the effort. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn briefly to legislative session. This 
will take only a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the distinguished majority 
leader, I submit a resolution, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion, as follows : 

S. Res. 163 

Whereas March 15-17, 1969, will mark the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
American Legion; and 

Whereas this event is being commemorated 
by millions of American Legionnaires in 
thousands of Legion Posts throughout the 
United States and foreign countries; and 
Whereas through fifty years of service the 
American Legion has dedicated itself to ad- 
vancing the welfare of the American people 
and maintaining the security of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas foremost among its many worth- 
while programs are those designed to instill 
in the minds and hearts of America’s youth 
a devotion to the virtues of patriotism and 
good citizenship; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States salutes the American Legion on the 
occasion of its fiftieth anniversary; that it 
calls upon the American people to commend 
and felicitate this great organization upon 
its achievements during its fifty years of 


service to God and country; that it acknowl- 
edges the need for a service organization 
such as the American Legion in our Ameri- 
can society; that it expresses the hope that 
the splendid work of the American Legion 
will continue during the next half century; 
and that the Senate pledges its continuing 
cooperation with the men and women of the 
American Legion in their programs of serv- 
ice to community, State, and Nation and in 
their determination to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy upon which our 
Nation Is founded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, tomor- 
row belongs to the youth of today, and I 
rise to pay tribute to an organization 
which for 50 years has placed a major 
emphasis on youth programs. On March 
15, 1969, the American Legion will mark 
its golden anniversary. Looking back at 
the record of its many great achieve- 
ments since 1919, one is struck by the 
outstanding success the Legion has had 
in providing worthwhile activities for the 
boys and girls of our Nation. 

The Legion early determined that to 
safeguard the future of the Nation it was 
necessary to instill in the minds and 
hearts of young Americans an under- 
standing of, and a love and respect for, 
those principles and ideals upon which 
our country was founded and the institu- 
tions upon which it has been built. 

To meet this»objective, the American 
Legion has developed the boys’ and girls’ 
State and Nation programs. These pro- 
grams are designed to train young Amer- 
icans in the practical operation of our 
democratic form of government. On col- 
lege campuses all over America thou- 
sands of young high school juniors meet 
every summer to organize themselves 
into city, county, and State governments, 
and to learn by doing-how the machinery 
of government works. 

Each year two boys and two girls from 
each State come to Washington, brought 
here by the American Legion and the 
American Legion Auxiliary. During their 
2 weeks here they learn about the Federal 
Government and how it operates. They 
see it in operation and they have the op- 
portunity to meet many Members of 
Congress and high Government officials. 
Their experience is indeed a thrilling and 
invaluable one, thanks to the efforts of 
the American Legion. 

In addition to the boys’ and girls’ State 
and Nation programs the Legion has 
many other fine youth activities which 
contribute to the sound development of 
young Americans. The American Legion 
baseball program is known to all. It has 
provided training in sportsmanship to 
millions of American boys through the 
years. A notable byproduct of this great 
program are the hundreds of major 
league ballplayers who have risen to fame 
and fortune through the avenue of Amer- 
ican Legion baseball. 


The American Legion high school ora- 
torical program, while a smaller one, is 
nonetheless of considerable significance. 
Through it young boys and girls gain 
practical experience in the art of public 
speaking. Their subject is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which leads to 
a depthjof understanding of that great 
document. 

In the field of Boy Scout sponsorship 
the American Legion has, taken a leader- 
ship role, with more than 4,000 troops 
being sponsored by American Legion 
posts all over the country. 

Annually, an estimated three-quarters 
of a million young men from the 50 
States, District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico participate in Legion-sponsored 
youth programs and activities. 

During this golden year the American 
Legion can take great pride in its fine 
youth programs and in their contribution 
to the future strength of America. 

I might add, Mr. President, that as a 
former chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I am well 
aware of the constructive efforts the 
American Legion has made also for our 
Nation’s veterans themselves. 

I am happy to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to this organization, on 
the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 

AMERICAN LEGION HONORS 78 EMPLOYERS IN 

1968 FOR HIRING HANDICAPPED AND OLDER 

WORKERS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I rise 
to express tribute to an outstanding orga- 
nization, the American Legion, which will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of this month. 

There is much we could say in praise 
of the many constructive Legion pro- 
grams. However, I feel it is appropriate 
to emphasize one of the lesser known — 
but vital — activities, a program to recog- 
nize annually employers in each State for 
their distinguished records of employing 
handicapped persons and older workers. 

In the year 1968, 78 of these employers 
were recognized for special awards. Mr. 
President, I include for the Record a list- 
ing of these employers by State and the 
award they received : 

Legion Honored 78 Employers During 1968 
For Hiring Handicapped and Older Workers 

National American Legion citations for 
good employment practices were awarded to 
78 employers around the nation during 1968 
with 42 firms honored for their practices in 
hiring the handicapped, and 36 for hiring 
older workers. 

The national awards are made on the rec- 
ommendation of a state or other department 
organization of the Legion which nominates 
employers each year for the National-Hiring- 
The-Handicapped Award and the National 
Older-Worker Citation. Awards are made by 
the Legion’s National Economic Commission. 

Handicapped awards are usually made in 
connection with the annual Employ the Han- 
dicapped Week and represent part of the 
Legion’s participation in the programs of 
the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped — while older worker awards 
are usually made in conjunction with the 
Legion’s Hire the Older Worker Week. 
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Handicapped awafrd. 


Alabama. _ 


Older worker award 


— 1. Southland Mower Coj, Salma Opelika Mfg. Co., Snowflake-Wolf Division. 

i 2. Tim's Modern Cleaner^ Fayette.. „ Phenix City. 

Alaska. None__ Juneau Cold Storage Co., Inc., Juneau. 

Arizona First National Bank of Atfzkma, Phoenix.... VA Hospital, Tucson. 

Arkansas.. Addison Shoe Corp., Wynne Camden Manufacturing Co., Camden. 

California. None.. City of Modesto, Department of Parking and 

I • Traffic. 

Colorado MartinrSSarietta Gorp. r Denver Division, Denver.. Denver Hilton' Hotel, Denver. 

Connecticut ... None...; None. 

Delaware. Farmers Bank of the Stateof Delaware, Dover Do. 

District of Columbia Office df Selective Placement Projects, U.S. Civil Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. 

Service Commission. 

Florida None... None. 

Georgia do : Ward Wight Realty Co., Atlanta. 

Hawaii , Saga Food Co., Honolulu:... Liberty House, Waialae branch, Honolulu. 

Idaho Bannock County Memorial Hospital, Pocatello... None. 

Illinois Union Special Machine Co., plant No. 2, Huntley. Motor Wheel Corp., Mendota. 

Iridiana None ; None. 

Icjwa Caterpflar Tractor Co., Davenport. Harrison &Co., Florists, Sioux City. 

Kansas Henry Corp., Topeka. _j_j_ Ramada Inn, Hays. 

Kentucky Levi Strauss & Co., Florence Island Creek Coal Co., Elkhorn Division, Wheel- 

wright. 

Louisiana. 1. Cotifitt Products Co. r Inc., Opelousas. ! Lockheed Aircraft Service Co., Avenue A, Chen- 

2. Lake Charles Charity Hospital, Lake Chd/les. nault Field, Lake Charles. 

Maine T. M. Chapman Sons Ca., Old Town .1.--- None. 

Maryland. None..^.. Do. 

a assachusetts E. F. Laurence & Co., Iric.j Northboro ._V.. Flavor Fresh Co. r Lawrence. 

ichigan G. A. Ingram Co., Detroit-, JwRyco Engineering Co., Warren. 

innesota * None.^_ .. R.J. Reynolds Foods, Inc., Duluth. 

Mississippi 1. American Clean Linen Service, Gulfport a None. 

2. Maps Tunnel Car Wash, Hattiesburg. \ 

Missouri None.„ ; - Do. 

Montana Great Ms Fire Department * Jordan Newstmd, Glendive. 

Nebraska Morton House Kitchens^ Inc., Nebraska City St. Vincent’s Home for the Aged, Omaha. 

Nevada None... 1. Parv American World Airways, Inc., Nuclear 

Rocket. Development Station, Las Vegas. 

2. Sacoma Sierra, Inc., Carson City. 

Ntew Hampshire.. Ben’s Apto Body, Inc., Portsmouth : Nashua Pla§tt;s Co., Inc., Nashua. 

Ntew Jersey. StokesiBundry Co., Wildwood Crest Monmouth Silversmiths Corp., Sffrewsburg. 

New Mexico Tempo Department Stole, Inc., Hobbs K. L. Towle Construction Co., Hobbs. 

N lew York Bulova Watch Co., of Q$e?ns None. 

Nbrth Carolina 1. Natfefia! Weather Records Center, Asheville.. Carolina Mills Maiden. 

j 2. William Fetner, lnc.,1 Rockingham. 

North Dakota None.... None. 

Ohio Senco ftDDducts, Inc., Cincinnati.... Hydraulic Press Division, Koehring Co., Mount 

I Gilead. 

Oklahoma PhillipiPetroleum Co., Bartlesville Serv-Air, Inc., Vance Air Force Base, Enid. 

Otegon Oregon Technical Products Co., Grants Pass.... Eugene F. Buirill Lumber Co., White City. 

Pennsylvania Eljer Pfumbingware Division, Wallace-Murray Bachman Bro::., Philadelphia. 

Corp., Scranton. j i 

Rhode Island None.. Rhode Island Hospital, providence. 

Sputh Carolina do.... None. 

Sputh Dakota YanktoaDaiiy Press & Da&otan, Yankton.. K. 0. Lee Co., Aberdeen. 

Tennessee MagnaiStf Co., Morristown Trane Co., Clarksville. 

Tbxas 1. ReddRjver Army Depot, Texarkana. 1. Bakowitz, Inc., Houston. 

2. Texts Plastics, Inc., Elia 2. William J. Burns International Detective 

Agency, Inc., El Paso. 

Utah... ^ RichfieM Reaper, Richfield, Won Door Corp., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont Campbell Construction, Irit, Willistdn. None. 

Virginia H. B. Wilkins Co., Portsmouth— Titmus Optical Co., Petersburg. 

Washington i None.... None. 

West Virginia Continental Can Co., Jnc., closure plant 58, Do. 

Wheeling. 

Wisconsin Crown food Service, Wisconsin State University, 

Osh kos h. 

Wyoming Unique Hotions, Inc., Cheyenne. 


Do. 

Do. 


Mr. President, I join with my col- 
leagues in saluting the American Legion 
for its 50 years of service to our Nation. 
li has been a privilege to cooperate: with 
tpe West Virginia State commander, 
Charles Kuhns, and Legionnaires im our 
State and the Nation with meaningful 
programs for our veterans. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
ife on agreeing to the resolution. I z 

; The resolution (S. Res. 163) was 
agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION j : 

i Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, l ;ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate} re- 
turn to executive session. 

I The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

I Several Senators addressed the Chair. 


1 


TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFERA- 


TION O F NUCLEAR WEXFOTt 

I The Senate resumed the consideration 
qf Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have* 
always thought it is not the best proce-l 
dure to explain one's vote after the vote: 
but I have no alternative, as the motion 
to lay on the table is not debatable. In] 
the vote just concluded, I voted not t< 
table. 

I voted, of course, in the committee td 
report the treaty. I support the treaty. ;I 
spoke just a few minutes ago against 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from North CaroHna and would Have 
voted against it on an “aye” or “no” 
vote. ^ 

But it is my view, in connection with 
this treaty, unless a reservation or un- 
derstanding, which is offered, is frivolous, 
or would go beyond the purpose of the 
treaty that it should be voted up or down 
on the merits. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I have the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. For just 30 seconds. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I did 
not make the motion to table to cut off 


debate, because we were on limited time, 
and were to vote at 2 : 30, at any rate. 

But the fact remained that if one voted 
for that reservation, it could be misun- 
derstood, or if one voted against it, it 
could be misunderstood, and the only way 
to resolve the problem was to lay it on 
the table. That was the reason for my 
motion. Had we voted on the reservation 
itself, it would have opened up a can of 
worms, would have done no one any good, 
and could have spoiled final action on 
this treaty. 

That is the reason why I made the 
motion to table. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

♦ Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to ask a 
question about procedure. We have one 
or two other reservations or understand- 
ings that may be considered. I wonder if 
Senators would indicate when they will 
be willing to take up these matters, and 
vote. 

We have had a vote now on a reserva- 
tion. Many Senators have asked me: 
“When do you think we will get a vote 
on the treaty?'' I could give them no 
guidance at all. 

I wonder if those Senators who con- 
template offering reservations, under- 
standings, or anything else, are willing to 
give some indication of their ideas about 
procedure merely for the information of 
the Senate. It does not particularly mat- 
ter to me. I will be here. However, a 
number of Senators keep asking me and 
I thought I might get some indication as 
to when they could expect a vote on a 
reservation, an understanding, or on the 
treaty. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. How much time does 
the distinguished chairman anticipate 
will be allowed with respect to state- 
ments? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are not operat- 
ing under limited time. The Senator from 
Connecticut has the floor. The Senator 
has the rest of today and tomorrow for 
that matter. I am not trying to shut any- 
one off. I am trying to get an understand- 
ing, because Senators have asked me 
when we could expect to vote. I would 
be willing to propose a unanimous-con- 
sent request if the Senator thinks that 
would be appropriate. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have a 
reservation to offer. I would not expect 
a vote on it today, but perhaps on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
be willing to have a vote tomorrow? 

Mr. TOWER. I think so. I do not com- 
mit myself to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand. 

Mr. TOWER. I think we may vote on 
it tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is very help- 
ful. Is there anyone else who will offer 
-one? 
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Mr DODD. I have one understanding, 
and i would like to have a vote on it 

tomorrow. , T 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not see the distinguished minority leader 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we can- 
not hear a word. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 

will be in order. . _ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wonder if it would be agreeable with the 
acting minority leader, the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dodd), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower), and 
others who may have reservations, un- 
derstandings, and whatnot, to give seri- 
ous consideration beginning tomorrow at 
the conclusion of the morning hour to 
a time limitation perhaps on the order of 
2 hours on each reservation or under- 
standing and 6 hours on the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
not like to commit myself to a time lim- 
itation at the moment. I would like to see 
which of my colleagues would like to 
speak on the matter. 

Mr MANSFIELD. That is all right. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr DODD. Mr. President, there was 
no passage in President Nixon’s inau- 
gural address in which the American peo- 
ple responded more warmly than they 
did to his solemn personal commitment 
to devote all of his energies to the quest 
for peace. 

I know that I was moved by this com- 
mitment; and my reaction was shared by 
all of those with whom I have had oc- 
casion to discuss the inaugural address. 

The American people are by nature 
a peace-loving people. Who among us 
has not thrilled to the visionary words 
of the Prophet Isaiah : 

And they shall heat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks. 
Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they wage war any more. 


Although this Biblical vision of a 
peaceful world of the future has eluded 
the grasp of mankind, century after cen- 
tury, tt still remains one of the supreme 
goals of every nation that has been nur- 
tured in the Judeo -Christian tradition. 

But mankind cannot much longer de- 
fer the practical realization of Isaiah’s 
vision. The weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, already awesome, become more awe- 
some, with every passing year and each 
new technological innovation. 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States, so we are told, have the means 
to virtually annihilate their respective 
populations several times over. 

The quest for peace and the search 
for realistic measures of disarmament 
have therefore become more imperative 
in our own lifetime than they were in 
any previous period of history. 

Somehow, we must find the means to 
slow down and ultimately reverse the 
arms race. 

But we cannot disarm unilaterally, be- 
cause to do so would be to invite the vic- 
tory of totalitarian communism. The dis- 
armament measures we seek, therefore, 
must be realistic and multilateral. 


Where such measures are self -moni- 
toring. like the partial Test Ban Treaty, 
we can enter into them without fear or 
reservation. But where they are not self- 
monitoring, then mutual inspection af- 
fords the only way in which the free 
world and the Communist world can as- 
sure themselves that agreements are be- 
ing honored. 

This is our dilemma. Because, while 
the free world has frequently shown it- 
self willing to open its facilities wide to 
international control and inspection, the 
Communist world has thus far resisted 
every such proposal. 

Nevertheless, we must persist in our 
quest for peace despite the obstacles, 
seeking agreements wherever agreements 
are possible, and striving at all times to 
develop a genuine detente with the Com- 
. munist world, and not the phony one- 
sided detente of the past decade. 

We must never permit ourselves to be- 
come so narrow or so militant that we 
give up the search for international 
cooperation and disarmament because of 
repeated disappointments and frustra- 
tions, or even because our good faith has 
too often been rewarded by betrayal. 

Somehow, our Nation must find the 
courage and the wisdom to persevere in 
our quest for disarmament, even when 
this quest sometimes seems hopeless and 
when our patience is tried by repeated 
provocations. 

I share the desire of the majority of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to pre- 
vent or restrict the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons of mass destruction to na- 
tions that do not now have them. Indeed, 
it is difficult to conceive of any sensible 
man who does not share this desire. 

We all share the hope that some ef- 
fective means can be found to reverse 
the so-called vertical proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, that is, the growth of the 
stockpiles of such weapons at present 
in the hands of the five nations which 
have a nuclear military capability. 

I have; over the years, supported every 
reasonable measure in the field of arms 
control and disarmament. And I still de- 
rive some satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that, thanks to the cosponsorship of 
33 other Senators, my resolution of May 
1963, calling for the unilateral cessation 
of atmospheric and underwater tests, 
has been credited with helping to prepare 
the way for the partial test ban treaty. 

If I have not given my signature to 
the majority report, therefore, it is not 
because of any opposition to the prin- 
ciple of nonproliferation or to the efforts 
of successive administrations to seek new 
areas of agreement on arms control 
wherever such agreements are possible. 

I differ with the majority report on 
three major counts: 

First, it fails to give adequate atten- 
tion to the commitment against aggres- 
sion contained in the preamble, thus, in 
effect, sweeping future as well as past 
Czechoslovak^ under the rug. 

Second, while ignoring the clearly 
spelled out commitment that signatories 
must abstain from the use of force or 
threat of force against other countries, 
the majority report appears to read into 
the treaty a “good faith” requirement 
to abstain from the development of an 
ABM system pending negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, a requirement which 


is not even alluded to in the text of the 
Treaty. 

I do not, at this point, know how I 
shall vote on the ABM. It is possible to 
argue against it on the grounds that it 
will be ineffective, or that it will be too 
costly, or that the money could better be 
spent elsewhere. But I do not honestly 
see how anyone can invoke the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty to argue against it. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty, like the 
partial Test Ban Treaty before it, com- 
mits the signatories to pursue new arms 
limitations agreements with good faith 
and urgency. However, I cannot accept 
the argument that “good faith” requires 
that we abstain from building an ABM 
system, while the Soviet Union already 
has the first elements of such a system in 
place and is working on improving this 
system. 

One need only recall that we engaged 
in an honor moratorium on testing dur- 
ing the negotiations for the Test Ban 
Treaty, in the futile hope that this dis- 
play of “good faith” would induce the 
Soviets to reply in kind. The outcome of 
this honor moratorium was Khru- 
shchev’s massive unilateral resumption of 
testing. 

If negotiating in good faith means ne- 
gotiating in a manner designed to bring 
about an early and effective agreement, 
then certainly an argument can be made 
for the case that we would have been 
negotiating in better faith and we \yould 
have got an earlier agreement with the 
Soviets had we not involved ourselves in 
the folly of an uninspected moratorium 
on nuclear testing. 

The same consideration may apply to 
the question of the ABM. 

I differ with the majority report, 
thirdly, because it fails to give adequate 
consideration to some of the treaty’s 
major weaknesses, and to the very real 
and very serious dangers inherent in the 
treaty. 


THE QUESTION OF THE. PREAMBLE 

The majority report, while character- 
izing the invation of Czechoslovakia as 
“a flagrant violation of international law 
by the Soviet Union,” nevertheless takes 
the stand that this invasion by itself does 
not constitute sufficient reason for re- 
fusing or delaying ratification. What the 
report does not point out is that the 
Sovie invasion was not only a “violation 
of international law,” but that it was also 
a violation of an essential condition laid 
down in the preamble of the treaty. 

The text of the final clause of the pre- 
amble, which is part of the text of the 
treaty, reads as follows : 

The States concluding this Treaty, . . . 
Recalling that, in accordance with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, States must refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any 
State, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 

Certainly, this preamble is not in- 
tended as window dressing. Nor is it in- 
tended as a “pious preambular plati- 
tude,” as some of the Indian critics of 
the treaty have suggested. 

The assurance that the nations sign- 
ing the treaty thereby commit them- 
selves to respect the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of other 
countries and to refrain from the threat 
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ot use of force, was clearly imperative in 
soliciting the support and signature of 
the nonnuclear majority. 

I In a very direct sense, this assurance 
is| the premise on which the entire treaty 
is based. 

After all, how many of the nonnu- 
clear-weapons nations would have been 
prepared to forego the right to develop 
nuclear weapons of their own if the 
treaty stipulated that the nuclear- 
weapons powers would remain frei* at 
their discretion, to use force and the 
threat of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of other 
states? - 

The report also ignores; the fact that 
since the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
there have been two additional violations 
of the commitment contained in the pre- 
amble, on the part of the foviet Govern- 
ment. 

jit was a violation of this commitment 
when the Soviet Government, on I the 
heels of the occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, threatened to intervene in Wlest- 
erp Germany to deal with what it de- 
scribed as the threat of fieo-Nazisifi 
And it was a further violation of this 
commitment, an even morf serious viola- 
tion because of its doctrinal nature, wjhen 
thp Soviet Government, through the so- 
called Brezhnev doctrine, proclaimed Its 
fi^rht to intervene militarily in jany 
socialist country. 

When I have raised these point* in 
discussion with my friends and col- 
leagues, I have received two different 
replies. 

First, I have been told that the pre- 
amble is not really part of Ihe treaty and 
that a violation of the preamble cannot 
therefore be regarded in the same hjght 
as! a violation of the articles of the 
treaty. From a commor^ense stand- 
point, I do not see how it pan be argued 
that when one puts one’s signature to an 
entire document, this signature, never- 
theless, does not have a binding effect as 
far as the preamble of the document is 
concerned. It is worthwhile noting tjhat 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly rtped 
that the preamble is part of the Amer- 
ican Constitution and that its intent 
must be taken into consideration in &ny 
interpretation of the Constitution, j 
$econd, I have received the reply that, 
even though the Soviet Union signed the 
treaty last July, the actions to which 1 
referred could not be considered viola- 
tions in the legal sense for the simple 
reason that the treaty has not yet gd>i:.e 
into force. 

I consider this a pretty flimsy technical 
alibi. Perhaps I am old-fasfioned, but as 
I see the matter, honorable governments 
onpe they have given their ^nature tt> a 
treaty, do not then proceed to violate it 
left and right until the instant it goes 
into force. 

However, I hope that a majority of pry 
colleagues, especially in the light of re- 
cent experience, will see fit to support 
the following amendment which I intend 
to offer as an understanding to the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

Be it resolved that the resolution ior 
ratification be amended, viz: Before the 
period at the end of the resolution of 
ratification, insert a comma and the fol- 


lowing: “with the understanding that, 
after the U.S. Senate has voted to 
ratify the treaty, any military attack 
directed against the independence of an- 
other country by a nuclear-weapons 
state party to the treaty, would be re- 
garded as a violation of the spirit of the 
treaty and as a threat to the security of 
other signatories justifying their with- 
drawal under the 90-day clause; and 
with the further understanding that, 
after the treaty has the ratifications 
necessary to enter into force, any mili- 
tary attack directed against the inde- 
pendence of another country by a nu- 
clear-weapons state party to this treaty, 
will automatically l>e regarded as an ab- 
rogation of the treaty, rendering the 
treaty null and void.” 

In submitting this understanding, I 
cannot conceive of anyone defending the 
proposition that, even after the treaty 
has legally entered into force, the Soviet 
Union should remain free to violate the 
conditions of the preamble, as often as 
it desires, with complete impunity. 

If the understanding I have offered 
carries, then I shall vote for the treaty, 
despite serious reservations about its 
other clauses, because I believe that the 
preamble to the treaty, if seriously 
meant and seriously enforced, would 
help to make the peace of the world more 
secure. 

I also intend to offer a second amend- 
ment, in the form of an understanding, 
urging that, instead of depositing the 
instrument of ratification immediately, 
the administration should seek to ar- 
range for the simultaneous deposit of 
their instruments of ratification by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

I believe that the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island has raised the question of 
simultaneous ratification. It seems to me 
that it is a very good pointy a solid one, 
and one we should earnestly consider. 

I feel that this amendment is called for 
by the fact that the treaty establishes no 
deadline for ratification. Thus, if we were 
to complete the process of ratification in 
the coming week wtiile the Soviet Union 
held off on ratification for another year 
or two, we might find ourselves, so to 
speak, over the diplomatic barrel. 

Other efforts will, I am told, be made 
to improve the quafity of the treaty by 
attaching understandings or reservations 
or amendments to the resolution of 
ratification. Some of these, hopefully will 
carry, if they do, it would help to ’ease 
the dilemma that confronts me. For it 
is not a pleasant position to be in- td 
believe in the principle to which a treaty 
is directed, and yet to have serious mis- 
givings about the effectiveness of the 
treaty and about its ability to achieve its 
stated purpose. 

Whether I vote for the treaty or wind 
up voting against it or abstaining, I con- 
sider it my duty to underscore its es- 
sential weaknesses, for the information 
of my colleagues and the public and for 
the sake of the historical record. 

In considering the; merits and weak- 
nesses of the treaty, It might be helpful 
to do so by posing the following series 
of questions : 

First. Does the treaty in any way serve 
to reduce the danger of thermonuclear 
war? 


Second. Will it be effective in prevent- 
ing the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
to the nonnuclear nations? 

Third. Will it strengthen or weaken 
NATO? 

Fourth. Will it strengthen peace in the 
Far East? 

Fifth. Will it reduce the nuclear danger 
in the Middle East ? 

Sixth. Will it increase our commit- 
ments? 

Seventh. Will it, in terms of its overall 
impact, better serve the interests of the 
free world or the interests of Moscow and 
Peking? 

. Let m e attempt to answer these ques- 
tions in the order in which I have raised 
them. 

DOES THE TREATY IN ANY WAY SERVE TO REDUCE 
THE DANCER OF THERMONUCLEAR WAR? 

Despite the widespread popular im- 
pression that the treaty involves some 
kind of nuclear disarmament on the part 
of the nuclear powers, this simply is 
not so. 

I wish it were so. The fact is that 
people have been misled by the careless 
manner in which this treaty has been 
discussed and by the tendency on the 
part of some — I am not speaking of any 
Member of this Chamber — to hold it 
up as a panacea for all the world’s ills. 

The treaty imposes no restrictions of 
any kind on Red China or France, be- 
cause they have made it abundantly 
clear that they do not intend to sign it. 

Nor does it impose any restrictions of 
any kind on the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom, the 
three nuclear powers who have signed 
the treaty. They could, under the terms 
of the treaty, increase their stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons tenfold, equip them 
all with multiple warheads, and push 
their nuclear weapons technology at a 
hundred different points. 

The great danger of thermonuclear war 
over the coming decade lies not in the 
fact that several nonnuclear-weapon na- 
tions might, if they started this year or 
next year, build a few nuclear weapons 
of their own. The danger lies, rather, in 
the existence of massive arsenals of nu- 
clear weapons in the hands of the two 
superpowers, and in the supplementary 
fact that the Red Chinese Government, 
with all its belligerency and unpredicta- 
bility, is already well along the road to 
stockpiling thermonuclear weapons of 
its own. 

Neither one of these dangers will be 
affected one iota by the terms of the 
treaty we are today being called upon 
to ratify. 

A decade from now, the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, if it is effective, might con- 
ceivably reduce the danger of a larger 
war beginning with a nuclear exchange 
between small nations. But the next 
question we have to answer is: 

WILL THE TREATY BE EFFECTIVE IN PREVENTING 
THE PROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS? 

On this point, I find the testimony 
that has been given to date far from 
reassuring. Indeed, it is highly possible 
that this treaty may encourage the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to have- 
not nations, rather than discourage it. 

I say this for the following reasons: 

First. Under this treaty, the nuclear 
powers commit themselves to assist sig- 
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natories to the treaty in developing 
peaceful nuclear facilities of their own. 

Second. There is no clear-cut de- 
marcation between peaceful nuclear ma- 
terials and military nuclear materials 
nor between peaceful nuclear technology 
and military technology. One leads in- 
evitably into the other. 

Third. As Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Seaborg stated in 1966: 

It is perfectly feasible to build a clandes- 
tine chemical-processing plant using readily 
available technology and equipment. 

Fourth. The inspection provisions of 
the treaty are ambiguous and grossly in- 
adequate. I shall deal with this matter in 
detail in my further remarks. 

Fifth. The treaty makes no restriction 
of any kind on the delivery by nuclear- 
weapons states to non -nuclear- weapons 
states of missiles and other delivery 
systems. 

Sixth. Although many scientists are 
convinced it will be possible to produce 
pure fusion, or hydrogen, weapons with- 
out the use of fissionable material, the 
language of the treaty does not concern 
itself with this prospect. Instead, the lan- 
guage has only to do with “fissionable 
materials,” and the equipment used in 
processing such materials. 

Seventh. Any signatory can withdraw 
from the treaty on 90 days* notice. 

Given this combination of circum- 
stances, there is ample reason to fear 
that certain small nations, having used 
the treaty to acquire a nuclear capability 
for themselves, may then proceed to de- 
velop clandestine facilities to produce nu- 
clear weapons, and then, at the appro- 
priate moment, may contrive some ex- 
cuse to invoke the 90-day withdrawal 
clause 

All of this would be enough to worry 
about, even if all of the non-nuclear- 
weapon nations were to adhere to the 
treaty. But the fact is that we still do 
not know for certain whether West Ger- 
many will adhere to the treaty or 
whether Israel will adhere to the treaty; 
while the majority of the nations on 
Red China’s periphery — Japan, India, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Australia, and even Burma and 
Cambodia — have thus far made it clear 
that they have no intention of adher- 
ing to the treaty, or else have abstained 
from signing it. 

THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY AND THE FAR 
EAST 

In the case of the Far Eastern na- 
tions who have thus far abstained from 
signing, I must in all frankness say 1 
cannot blame them for feeling threat- 
ened by Red China’s belligerence and 
by her growing nuclear arsenal. 

Nor can I blame them for feeling that 
they cannot entrust their future ex- 
istence to the flimsy and ambivalent as- 
surance contained in the United Na- 
tions resolution of June 1968, which 
spoke grandiloquently of the U.N. Se- 
curity Council countering a nuclear at- 
tack, or the threat of such attack, “by 
measures to be taken in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter.” Their con- 
viction that this resolution is meaning- 
less has been borne out by the recent 
assurance of the Secretary of State to 
the Foreign Relations Committee that 


“as a matter of law and as a matter of 
policy” the United States had incurred 
no additional defense obligations under 
the terms of the United Nations so-called 
security guarantee resolution. 

Nor can I blame the Far Eastern na- 
tions for being less than certain that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
would spring immediately to their de- 
fense if they were the subject of nuclear 
attack, or threatened nuclear attack, by 
Red China. 

The surest way to deal with the threat 
of Red China, in the opinion of these 
nations, is for them to develop at least 
modest nuclear capabilities of their own, 
so that they would be in a position to 
retaliate if they were attacked. 

Nonproliferation Treaty or no Non- 
proliferation Treaty, the imperative logic 
of the situation points to the develop- 
ment of national nuclear capabilities by 
the major free nations or China’s 
periphery. 

I am disturbed by the prospect of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons any- 
where. But it is difficult to find a satis- 
factory answer to Asian statesmen when 
they argue that it would be better for the 
Asian nations to have a nuclear deterrent 
of their own than to leave the countries 
of the Far East defenseless before Red 
Chinese nuclear blackmail, or than to as- 
sume for ourselves the entire responsi- 
bility for imposing nuclear restraints not 
only on the Soviet Union but also on Red 
China. 

Already, the treaty has placed a strain 
on our relations with Japan and India 
and the other holdout nations, and, to 
this extent, has diminished our ability to 
influence the course of events in the Far 
East. 

THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY, NATO AND THE 
PEACE OF EUROPE 

We have been told that the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty represents a great vic- 
tory for American diplomacy and that 
its ratification will dramatically 
strengthen the peace of Europe. 

I only wish that this assessment were 
true. 

Actually, as the treaty is now written, 
it represents a major victory for Soviet 
diplomacy; it places further serious 
strains on the NATO alliance; it further 
separates Western Europe from America; 
and to the extent that it does these 
things, it imperils the peace of Europe 
rather than making it more secure. 

Although we have been repeatedly as- 
sured that our allies were consulted at 
every step, the fact is that our allies were 
informed rather than consulted. Our 
cavalier disregard for their opinions dur- 
ing the negotiation of this treaty by it- 
self did the most serious damage to the 
structure of mutual confidence on which 
the Atlantic Alliance is ultimately based. 

The story has gained wide credibility 
that the Soviet Union, in negotiating the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, was interested 
primarily in preventing West Germany 
from gaining access to inuclear weapons. 
But,' as Professor Robert Strauz-Hupe 
pointed out in testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Bonn gov- 
ernment, under the agreement with the 
Western European Union — WEU — which 
ratified its access to NATO, renounced 


the possession of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons. 

Not only has the German Government 
itself displayed no desire to acquire such 
weapons, but such a desire, if it did exist, 
would be strongly opposed by Germany’s 
Western allies. The Western allies, more- 
over, would have the power to enforce 
their opposition because the agreement 
between the WEU and the Bonn gov- 
ernment calls for a remarkably tight sys- 
tem of onsite inspection. 

The prime objective of the Kremlin in 
negotiating this treaty was to undermine 
NATO. This, indeed, has in recent years 
been the announced objective of the So- 
viet Government in all of its diplomacy 
vis-a-vis the Western world. Soviet Party 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev made this abun- 
dantly clear in his statement before the 
Conference of European Communist 
Parties in Czechoslovakia in April, 1967. 
Let me quote what he said on that 
occasion: 

In weighing the opportunities opened up 
by developments in Europe, we cannot by- 
pass the fact that within two years the gov- 
ernments of the NATO countries are to de- 
cide whether or not the North Atlantic Treaty 
is to be extended. In our opinion it is very 
right that Communists and all progressive 
forces are endeavoring to make use of this 
circumstance in order to develop on an ever- 
wider scale the struggle against preserving 
this aggressive bloc. 

A second objective of the Kremlin in 
negotiating this treaty was to place a 
prohibition on the often discussed pos- 
sibility of a NATO or European nuclear 
deterrent force. 

Even our best friends in Europe feel 
uneasy over the present state of affairs, 
under which the entire decision on 
whether or not to employ nuclear weap- 
ons of any kind in the defense of Europe 
remains an exclusive American respon- 
sibility. These fears, growing from year 
to year, have seriously eroded the morale 
of the alliance. 

It is true that our present laws pre- 
vent us from turning over the control 
or custody of nuclear weapons to any 
nation other than Great Britain. But be- 
fore the Nonproliferation Treaty was 
negotiated,, there was always the possi- 
bility that we might exercise our option 
to assist in the formation of a European 
or NATO nuclear deterrent force. 

It is to be noted that the creation of 
a European or NATO nuclear deterrent 
force would not require any increase in 
the present number of nuclear powers. 

It would not involve giving nuclear 
weapons to Germany or Belgium or any 
nation that does not now possess them. 

What it would involve, essentially, 
would be giving a NATO authority or a 
European authority the power to decide 
at what point nuclear weapons should 
be employed in the defense of Europe, 
instead of keeping this power of decision 
an American monopoly. 

Until we surrendered on this point to 
the Kremlin in the negotiations for the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, we had always 
sought to keep this option open, and even 
to encourage it. 

As early as September 1969, President 
Kennedy called for a “new approach to 
the organization of NATO.” He sug- 
gested, among other things, that our 
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Julies “may wish to create a NATO de- 

J errent, supplementary to our own, Under 
NATO nuclear treaty/' 
i Two yoars later, speaking in Copen- 
hagen, Mr. McGeorge Bundy said/ 
j If it should, turn out that a genuinely 
multilateral European deterrent, integrated 
'^ith ours in NATO, is what is needed and 
wanted, it will not be a veto trom the Admin- 
istration in the United States which stands 
ifi the way. . . . 

! And in August of 1965, speaking before 
the 18-Nation Disarmament Conference 
ih Geneva, Ambassador Williaqi C. 
Foster said that if “the nations of Eu- 
rope wish to achieve some kind of polit- 
ical untiy which includes, some central 
political authority capable of deciding in 
behalf of all members on the use of nu- 
clear weapons, we feel that reconsidera- 
tion of the provisions of the charter for 
the Atlantic force would be appropri- 
ate.” 

In the early drafts of the treaty,! as I 
have pointed out, we sought to keep the 
European or NATO option open. When 
the Kremlin remained adamant, how- 
ever, we gave ground on this card nal 

3 oint without consulting our allies. When 
e did so, the Soviet IJnion gained a 
major foreign policy objective. 

; The treaty, as it is now worded, rqads: 
Each nuclear- weapon State party ta ails 
Treaty undertakes^ not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices or control 
o^er such weapons or explosive devices di- 
rectly or indirectly .... 

: This language would appear to be ir >n- 
c}ad. 

| The State Department has offered ^he 
interpretation that the treaty does not 
completely prohibit the development of 
a European nuclear force. According to 
this interpretation, the treaty would jper- 
njit the establishment of a European nu- 
clear force if the European nations suc- 
ceed in achieving a federation involving 
single control over defense and foreign 
pplicy. At this point, so the arguijn mt 
goes, the European federation would be- 
come the legal inheritor of the British 
and French stockpiles and weapons 
facilities. 

(Apart from the fact that this inter- 
pretation relegates the possibility of a 
European nuclear force to a distant [arid 
at the best uncertain future, the Soviets 
have given no indication that they are 
prepared to accept the validity of this 
interpretation. 

Let no one underestimate the sign fi- 
erce of this concession or the damagi it 
has done and will continue to do to the 
Western alliance. 

THE LOOMING CONFLICT WITH ETJRATC^ ! 

[Further damage is bound to result to 
the Western alliance and to our ties with 
our European allies frora the conflict 
over Euratom which the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty makes virtually inevitable. 
Some of the facts about Euratom and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
— IAEA — are set forth in the record of 
the hearings before the Foreign Rel ac- 
tions Committee. However, I want toi re- 
capitulate what I consider to be the! es- 
sential facts, because I am convinced 
from many conversations that even Well- 
informed members of the public kpow 


nothing or next to nothing about Eura- 
tom or the IAEA 

The membership of Euratom, which 
parallels that of the Common Market, 
includes Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

Having committed themselves to a 
common program for the development 
of the atom for peaceful purposes, the 
Euratom nations have forged ahead on 
many fronts and at an amazing rate. 

Euratom now has four major research 
centers, and scores of other peaceful fa- 
cilities under its overall control. For its 
second 5-year plan, which began in 
1967, it budgeted $550,000,000, and this 
amount, according to reports, will be 
substantially increased for the coming 
period. Its staff new includes some 2,800 
integrated European civil servants. Both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, its ef- 
forts in certain key areas of peaceful 
atomic research are on a par with our 
own efforts. 

Under all the stresses that have char- 
acterized intra -European relations in re- 
cent years, Euratom has held up re- 
markably well. Even France, despite the 
fact that it has become a nuclear weap- 
ons power since joining Euratom, con- 
tinues to submit all of its peaceful facili- 
ties to Euratom regulations and safe- 
guard-inspections, and continues to ac- 
cept the arrangement under which Eu- 
ratom retains legal title to all of the nu- 
clear materials used in the various na- 
tional facilities of its member states. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency was set up subsequent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace” 
speech in 1953. At the present time it has 
98 member nations, and a governing body 
of 25 nations. The board of governors 
consists of the five major nuclear na- 
tions and of 20 other nations elected at 
the annual conference. 

IAEA has developed very slowly, and 
this is particularly true of its safeguards 
and inspection program. As Mr. William 
Bader points out :,n his book on “The 
United States and the Spread of Nu- 
clear Weapons,” as late as 1967 IAEA 
had a team of only 13 inspectors, in- 
specting facilities which produced only 
6 percent of the world’s plutonium out- 
put.” 

I might say that the book by Mr. Bader 
is a remarkably scholarly and objective 
piece of work. I have read it with great 
interest and I w^ould recommend to all 
those who are concerned over the spread 
of nuclear weapons. „ 

During the recent hearings, the points 
were made that there is no veto in the 
IAEA governing board, while individual 
member nations do have the right to veto 
specific inspectors who may be assigned 
to them by IAEA. I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether these answers do not seek 
to avoid the very real political problem 
that would arise if our own country or 
any other non -Communist member of 
IAEA were to refuse to accept not merely 
a Soviet inspector but all inspectors of 
Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Polish, or other 
Communist nationality. 

The Euratom nations are convinced 
that their own inspection procedures are 
adequate for the puiposes of the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, and they are under- 


standably reluctant to surrender the in- 
tegrity of this effective regional sys- 
tem, by submitting their facilities to 
IAEA inspection under the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty system. Indeed, this would 
be a violation of their obligations under 
the Euratom Treaty. 

It has been stated repeatedly by Amer- 
ican spokesmen, and this was recently 
repeated before the Foreign Relations 
Committee by Atomic Energy Chairman 
Seaborg, that we regard Euratom safe- 
guards as satisfactory and that we an- 
ticipate the negotiation of an agreement 
between Euratom and IAEA, governing 
inspection under the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

In his testimony of last July 12, Dr. 
Seaborg said: 

I beUeve the TAEA and Euratom will suc- 
ceed in developing a mutually satisfactory 
safeguards arrangement. I base this confi- 
dence on my belief first, that the IAEA and 
Euratom safeguards systems are generally 
compatible, and second, that the IAEA will 
wish t6 take advantage of ..the Euratom pro- 
cedures wherever it can in developing the 
arrangements, bearing in mind that the 
Euratom system has worked effectively for 
many years. 

Moreover, the Euratom nations believe 
that if they are subordinated to IAEA, it 
is politically inevitable that some of the 
inspectors, if they are given access to 
Euratom facilities, will have a supple- 
mentary function to perform. 

I want to note at this point that, un- 
der the IAEA system, its inspectors have 
the right and responsibility, I quote, “to 
examine the design of specialized equip- 
ment and facilities, including nuclear re- 
actors, and to approve it only from the 
viewpoint of assuring that it will not 
further any military purpose.” 

I also want to note at this point that 
the Soviet Union has already expressed 
misgivings about the fast breeder reactor 
program which Euratom has been devel- 
oping with its members and the United 
States, apparently on the grounds that 
this might have military implications. 

The four Euratom nations who have 
signed the treaty— Italy, Belgium* Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg— have all attached 
the reservation that their ratification 
will be contingent upon the possibility 
of negotiating a satisfactory agreement 
on inspection between Euratom and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

West Germany, if she joins the Treaty, 
will almost certainly attach the same 
reservation as her Euratom partners. 

France, of course, will not join the 
treaty, and will not submit to any IAEA 
inspection procedures supplementary to 
Euratom 's own safeguards. 

There is a good deal of reason for fear- 
ing that no arrangement Will be passible 
that satisfies both Euratom and the 
IAEA. Thus, 1 or 2 years hence, we may 
discover that, after all the agonizing and 
all the pressuring and all the debate, our 
Euratom allies will choose to invoke their 
reservation and opt out of the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty rather than surrender 
certain of their key prerogatives to the 
IAEA. 

Despite the optimism which Dr. Sea- 
borg and others have expressed over the 
possibility of working out an agreement 
between IAEA and Euratom, there is ab- 
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solutely no assurance from the Soviet 
side that it would be willing to accept an 
arrangement under which Euratom con- 
tinues to inspect its own facilities and 
simply reports to IAEA under a verifica- 
tion arrangement. 

On the contrary, the chances are that 
the Soviets will insist that IAEA should 
have the physical responsibility for in- 
specting Euratom facilities. 

If such an impasse does develop, we 
would then be confronted with a major 
dilemma. 

If we did nothing, then the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty would probably fall apart. 

And if we attempted to bludgeon our 
Euratom allies by withholding nuclear 
material under the requirements of the 
treaty, the consequences for the future 
of both Euratom and NATO would be 
grave and unpredictable. 

THE TREATY AND THE PEACE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East, the treaty, if it 
were applied at an early date and if it 
were vigorously enforced, might very well 
help to defuse, or partially defuse, the 
possibility that the Arab-Israeli conflict 
will escalate to the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

But even here, where it could do the 
most good, the treaty appears to be hope- 
lessly inadequate. First, it will take more 
than 2 years before the inspection system 
envisioned by the treaty becomes fully 
effective. And second, even when it be- 
comes effective, the inspection proce- 
dures, at the best, will be anything but 
foolproof. 

The treaty does not spell out the terms 
of inspection; these are to be negotiated 
bilaterally at a much later date between 
the signatory nations and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

As I pointed out in an earlier state- 
ment, we are, in effect, being asked to 
ratify half a treaty, a very important 
portion of which still remains to be 
written. 

The treaty language appears to sug- 
gest that the rules of inspection under 
these bilateral agreements will have to 
parallel the IAE A safeguards system. But 
if this is so, why does the Treaty not 
say simply that non-nuclear-weapons 
nations, in subscribing to the Treaty, 
automatically place themselves under the 
IAEA and accept its inspection system? 
Why the need for separate agreements? 
Why permit a delay of six months after 
the effective date of a treaty before the 
signatory nations even enter into nego- 
tiations on inspection agreements, and 
a delay of an additional eighteen months 
before such agreements are concluded? 

The IAEA rules, as they are now writ- 
ten, provide for inspection only of de- 
clared nuclear facilities; and the IAEA 
inspectors do not have the right to carry 
out an inspection anywhere else, even if 
they have reasons to suspect clandestine 
activity. 

Even if the IAEA procedures were more 
satisfactory, the Agency for a long time 
to come, as Congressman Hosmer has 
pointed out, simply will not have the 
means or the trained inspectors essential 
to supervise peaceful nuclear weapons 
programs in scores of non-nuclar-weap- 
ons nations. 


THE SPECIAL CASE OF CUBA 


I have spoken about three violations 
of the intent of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty on the part of the Soviet Union. 

I now wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a fourth violation of the 
intent of this treaty and one, which, in 
my opinion, poses a very grave danger to 
the security of the United States. 

In November of last year the Soviet 
Union completed work on a nuclear reac- 
tor in Cuba; and on January 8 of this 
year a nuclear agreement was signed be- 
tween Havana and Moscow under which 
Moscow undertook to help Cuba expand 
its nuclear program. 

The occasion was marked by a major 
broadcast made over Havana radio on 
January 9 by Dr. Antonio Nunez- Jimi- 
nez, president of the National Commis- 
sion of the Cuban Academy of Sciences. 
Although this speech was monitored in 
full in our country, I recall seeing no 
reference to it in our press. 

* At one point in his speech, Dr. Jimi- 
nez said that Cuba could now branch out 
into atomic research, and, I quote, “for 
this development, the Soviet Union is 
supplying not only the scientific material, 
but also the research.” 

He also said that “the Soviet Union 
helped us by training, in the best Soviet 
centers, the first Cuban engineers and 
nuclear physicists who will join this in- 
stitute within the next few months.” 

Finally, he revealed that there are 231 
top Russian scientists now serving in 
Cuba with 222 more due to arrive. 

L When I raised this matter with Chair- 
man Seaborg in the'course of the recent 
hearings, he replied that the nuclear re- 
actor which the Soviet Union had in- 
stalled in Cuba was essentially a research 
facility. If I understood him correctly, 
the limited size of the facility made it 
improbable that Cuba could use it to 
build nuclear warheads within the next 
10 years. 

It was unclear from his answer wheth- 
er he was talking about one warhead or 
many warheads. However, on rereading 
the record, it appears to me that Chair- 
man Seaborg may have misunderstood 
my question. 

It is not just a matter of the experi- 
mental nuclear reactor which the Soviet 
Union has already installed in Cuba. It 
is evident from the announced terms of 
the Moscow-Havana agreement that this 
is just the beginning of a Cuban nuclear 
program which is to be greatly expanded 
over the coming years. So, a few years 
from now we may find that Cuba has 
several nuclear powerplants of substan- 
tial size, and other nuclear facilities, de- 
clared and undeclared. 

This would give Cuba the capability, 
especially if there were no inspection of 
these facilities, to build up a significant- 
nuclear arsenal. 

Because I wanted some expert opinions 
on certain implications of the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, I addressed a series of 
questions to Dr. Edward Teller. Among 
other things, I asked him whether the 
Cuban situation poses a danger to the 
security of the United States. This is 
what he replied: 

There is nothing to prevent Cuba from 
developing a nuclear capability in the next 


few years if they are helped to do so by the 
Russians. Such a development would cer- 
tainly prove a serious danger to our security. 
In considering the question whether or not 
such a development will occur, one may re- 
member that in the case of China, Russia 
first provided help then withdrew the help. 
The Chinese, nevertheless, proceeded to per- 
fect nuclear weapons, although this develop- 
ment was somewhat delayed. On a purely 
technical basis it is, of course, impossible to 
predict what decisions Moscow will make and 
whether or not effective help for the devel- 
opment of a nuclear capability will be given. 


Mr President, because I know my col- 
leagues will be interested in Dr. Teller’s 
views, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks 
the complete text of the questions I ad- 
dressed to Dr. Teller and of his replies 
to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there are 
several additional reasons for believing 
that the rapidly expanding nuclear pro- 
gram which Castro is carrying out with 
Soviet assistance poses a very serious 
threat to our security. 

First of all, it is impossible not to be 
concerned over the testimony of Secre- 
tary of State Rogers that there is noth- 
ing in the treaty that would prevent the 
Soviet Union from giving rockets to 
other nations, so long as these rockets 
were not equipped with nuclear war- 
heads. Under the treaty, therefore, the 
Soviet Union can supply missiles to 
Cuba, while Cuba, with her own nuclear 
facilities, could build warheads to mate 
to them. 

Finally, it is impossible not to be con- 
cerned over an expanding nuclear capa- 
bility in Cuba when one recalls the facts 
of the Cuban missile crisis of October 
1962. 

Over this past weekend, by accident, 
I happened to read “Thirteen Days,” a 
book written by our late revered col- 
league, Senator Robert Kennedy, in 
which he recounts the story of what 
went on in the White House during those 
fateful October days. Among other 
things, he relates how Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko at the United Nations 
and Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin in 
Washington repeatedly and categorical- 
ly denied that the Soviet Union had 
emplaced offensive missiles in Cuba or 
that it had any intention of doing so. 

The monstrous deception practiced by 
Gromyko and Dobrynin on that occasion 
is of more than passing interest in con- 
nection with the present Cuban situa- 
tion, because Gromyko is still the For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union and 
Dobrynin is still the Soviet Ambassador 
to Washington. 

Given the history of the recent past, I 
believe we would have plent to worry 
about in Cuba, even if Cuba were to ac- 
cept IAEA inspection. There is no reason 
for believing, however, that Cuba will 
accept even this fragmentary safeguard. 
If this turns out to be the case, then, at 
the point where the Nonproliferation 
Treaty goes into force, the Moscow- 
Havana agreement on nuclear assistance 
would automatically constitute a legal 
violation of the treaty. 
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i Article m, paragraph 2 of the treaty 
stipulates that the signatory states will 

3 ot provide equipment dr materials for 
eaceful purposes to any nonnucjlear- 
vteapons state, “unless the source or spe- 
cial fissionable material shall be subject 
td the safeguards required by this arti- 
cled 

| The preceding paragraph— paragraph 
1 j article HI — stimulates that nonnu- 
clear-weapons states receiving peaceful 
nuclear assistance must enter into agree- 
ments with IAEA, based oh the ageficy^s 
standard safeguards system, for | the 
pjirpose of preventing the diversion of 
nuclear materials for peaceful uses to 
niiclear weapons. 

While this clause does not necessarily 
involve adherence to the treaty, it would, 
a^ I see the matter, require adherence to 
a separate agreement with the IAEA, 
which would more or less parallel the 
requirements imposed on those non -nu- 
clear-weapons states who do sign the 
treaty. 

However, the Castro government has 
ndt merely refused to sign the Nuclear 

J TOst Ban Treaty and the treaty prohlbit- 
nuclear arms in Latin Jupierica, but it 
openly declared that, I quote, “Cuba 
never renounce her inalienable rights 
iefend herself with weapons of, any 
despite any internaflonal agree* 
it that may be reached. The word:- 1 
e quoted come from a statement n*ade 
he United Nations last May by Cujb m 
Foreign Minister Dr. Raul Roa. 

tf the Nonproliferation Treaty is to 
halve any serious meaning for the secu- 
rity of the United States, then it is Im- 
perative that the Soviet Union, witjhin 
the framework of the treaty or outside 
it, [cooperate with the United States in 
preventing the most lunatic governme nt 
in the Western Hemisphere from devel- 
oping a military nuclear capability of its 
own. 

And if the Soviet Government is hot 
prepared to cooperate with ps in placing 
nuclear restraints on the Castro govejn l- 
meht, then, despite all the good inten- 
tiohs of the men who negotiated it on our 
side, the Nonproliferation Treaty njiay 
tuib out to be a dangerous fraud on ti e 
American people. 

I believe that this is a matter on whjk h 
Congress should seek clarification before 
it casts its final vote on the treaty. 

CONCLUSION 


If the Soviet Government, for exam- 
ple, had agreed to use its very great in- 
fluence over the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment to bring about a settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict, such a concession 
on their part might have been worth 
the concessions we made to them at the 
expense of NATO. Indeed, such a quid 
pro quo would have been understood 
even by our NATO allies. 

It is conceivable that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has, in return for the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, received some as- 
surance of significant reciprocal actions 
on the part of the Soviets, about which 
it is not in a position to make any pub- 
lic statement. I earnestly hope that this 
is so, because the existence of such an 
understanding would make the treaty 
more palatable to many of us. But in the 
absence of any firm knowledge of such 
an arrangement, all that any Senator 
can do is to assess the treaty on the basis 
of its merits as he sees them. 

It is my hope that, when this debate is 
over, I shall be able to cast my vote in 
support of the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
despite the reservations I have expressed 
It is my hope that the faith of our 
negotiators and of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee who have given so 
much time and effort to the treaty, will 
be vindicated by the course of events 
and that this treaty will lead to further 
and more significant measures in the field 
of arms control and disarmament. 

It is my hope, loo, that the Soviet 
Government and the other Communist 
governments of Europe, under the in- 
fluence of the liberalizing ferment of 
recent years, will gradually evolve in the 
direction of more open societies, with 
whom broader and more meaningful 
agreements will be possible. 

Whatever differences may have been 
expressed in the course of this historic 
debate, the debate has had the advan- 
tage of demonstrating to the world that 
the U.S. Government and the U.S. Sen- 
ate are willing to go the extra mile and 
more in the interest of peace, and that 
we are willing to accept even important 
risks in order to move one step further 
along the road of arms control. 

Herein lies one of the great redeeming 
virtues of the treat:/ now before us. 
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the threat contained in Brezhnev’s state- 
ment about the right to intervene in any 
so-called socialist country. And I say to 
myself, “For Heaven’s sake, what does all 
this mean?” They have agreed to sign 
this treaty, and already, according to the 
preamble, they have violated it several 
times over. 

That worries me. 

I would like to see the treaty ratified, 
but I would also like to see it strength- 
ened. I would like to see us more secure* 
with respect to the hazards that exist, as 
I see them. 

I think this can be done. I hope, there- 
fore, that the understandings I have of- 
fered will be acceptable to the Senate. 

Exhibit 1 


The Communists are without question 
the hardest, most calculating, mp;t 
ruthless practitioners of the art of di- 
plomacy in history. And yet, despite the 
sorry record of our experience with them, 
we j persist in offering them „ major uni- 
lateral concessions every time we mee t 
thefn at the conference table. The Non- 
proliferation Treaty is only the latkt 
cas£ in point. 

I [hope that we will never_ again nego- 
tiate in this one-sided manner. 

There can be no question but that the 
Soviet Government desperately wanted 
the [Nonproliferation Treaty in its pr$s- 
entjform. In such a situation, if we wefre 
goii^g to make vital concessions to the 
Kremlin, we should at least, have used 
these concessions for negotiating pur- 
pos^s to extract concessions from the 
Soviets on other points. 


EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDINGS NOS. 2 AND 3 

Mr. President, I submit two under- 
standings to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and ask that they be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
derstandings will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. DODD. I believe these understand- 
ings, as I have entitled them, are impor- 
tant. I think I understand— I have cer- 
tainly tried to understand— the thinking 
of others on this subject. I think it is 
principally to the effect that, “Well at 
least it is a beginning:. Of course, it is not 
everything we would like it to be. But let 
us at least get started.” 

This is a very api>ealing argument. I 
am not unmindful of it. In fact, I am 
inclined that way myself. 

But I think about the Soviet reactor in 
Cuba. And then I think about the Soviet 
conduct in Czechoslovakia, followed by 
the threat against West Germany, and 


Questions 

From: Senator Thomas J. Dodd 
To: Dr. Edward Teller. 

Re : Nonproliferation Treaty. 

1. Question: How difficult would it be for 
nuclear have-not nations, once they are pro- 
vided with nuclear facilities under the terms 
° f Nonproliferation Treaty, to use these 
facilities to give themselves a nuclear mili- 
tary capability? 

Answer: The bottleneck in producing fis- 
sion bombs is the availability of an appro- 
priate quantity of U235 or Pu239. Powerful 
nuclear reactors having a thermal power of 
1,000 megawatts or more, win produce ample 
amounts of Pu239. To erect appropriate 
chemical separation plants will raise con- 
siderable difficulties if they are not already 
available. This difficulty can most probably 
be overcome by a determined effort in two 
or four years. Furthermore, in the natural 
course of events chemical plants applicable 
to separation of plutonium will be estab- 
lished. 

While it is generally believed that the 
secrecy erected around nuclear weapons 
technology will impede development in have- 
not nations, there is good evidence which 
shows that this. is not the case. None of the 
present five nuclear nations had difficulty on 
this score and studies performed by unin- 
formed Individuals for the purpose of veri- 
fying the efficacy of secrecy have shown that 
essentially correct solutions on paper will 
be obtained by capable individuals in a rapid 
and reliable manner. Secrecy may provide 
somewhat greater protection in connection 
with the development of thermonuclear ex- 
plosives. 

la. Question: Is the supplementary tech- 
nology necessary to convert peaceful nuclear 
materials into weapons -grade plutonium, 
simple and inexpensive enough to make this 
technology accessible to small countries? 

Answer: This technology is neither simple 
nor inexpensive. On the other hand, a sharp 
distinction between reactor-grade plutonium 
and weapons-grade plutonium is not valid. 
This distinction has been mistakenly over- 
emphasized, even during discussion of the 
Baruch plan. It Is wishful thinking to believe 
that the composition of plutonium will be 
a sufficient guarantee against misuse of re- 
actor products in making nuclear explosives. 

lb. Question: Is it accurate that the so- 
called centrifuge process for the production 
of weapons grade plutonium can be accom- 
modated in facilities compact enough to lend 
themselves to easy concealment? 

Answer: According to the authoritative 
statement of Chairman Seaborg, the centri- 
fuge process lends itself to the establishment 
of clandestine plants. However, even if the 
centrifuge is employed, production of so- 
called weapons-gracle plutonium remains 
difficult and expensive. As pointed out in the 
previous answer, production of such material 
is not essential. 

lc. Question: How effective would the 
IAEA inspection procedures be in preventing 
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the diversion of materials for military pur- 
poses by governments bent on circumventing 

^Answerf An economically effective nuclear 
reactor must have at least a thermal power 
of 1,000 megawatts. Such a reactor would 
produce approximately 300 kg of plutonium 
per year and if 10% of this amount should be 
diverted, this will suffice to produce several 
nuclear explosives. By the best possible in- 
spection procedures, diversion of material 
might be decreased to a couple of percent. 
Even in this case, the possibility of produc- 
ing nuclear explosives in a short time is not 
eliminated. One should further remember 
that cheap nuclear power would make it de- 
sirable to establish a power equivalent to 100 
such plants in countries like Japan and Ger- 
many in the next decade or two, and 25 such 
plants in countries like India or Spain. 

( These figures are based on the assumption 
that demands for nuclear electric power 
equivalent to the presently installed total 
electric power will arise in each country be- 
fore the year 1980.) , L .. . 

It is therefore certain that even the best 
possible IAEA inspection will not eliminate 
the possibility of circumventing the Treaty 
in a secret manner. It is much more likely 
that a diversion of several percent of the 
plutonium will prove possible. If the Treaty 
is ratified, it may be essential to announce 
our intention to revise our stand at the end 
of the 18-month period, at which time we 
shotild know whether the inspection proce- 
dures are meaningful. 

2. Question: Do you believe that this 
Treaty will really serve to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons? Or do you 
believe that the Treaty may wind up by 
encouraging the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to nuclear have-not nations? 

Answer: In view of the answers given to 
the previous questions, I believe that pro- 
liferation will be prevented only in case of 
countries which do not desire to circumvent 
the Treaty. Therefore, the question of 
whether or not the Treaty will be effective 
reduces to a problem of psychology, rather 
than technology. It should furthermore be 
remembered that in case of detected viola- 
tion by one or two nations, other nations 
may feel justified in taking open possession 
of the whole plutonium stock which resides 
in their functioning reactors. In this case, 
rapid proliferation will ensue. 

3. Question: Is it technically possible to 
distinguish between offensive and defensive 
nuclear weapons and, if so, would it be pos- 
sible to build defensive weapons which could 
not then be employed for offensive purposes? 

Answer: It is not possible to make a tech- 
nical distinction between offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear weapons, per se. It is, however, 
equally obvious that one can distinguish 
between weapons systems deployed in an 
offensive and defensive manner. The anti- 
ballistic missile system is an example for the 
latter. It is not proven, but in my opinion 
likely, that one can develop appropriate elec- 
tromechanical devices which together with 
effective inspection procedures will provide 
substantive assurance against the offensive 
use of any weapons systems Which is defen- 
sively deployed and which is safeguarded in 
an appropriate manner. Such developments 
could be most significant in allowing peaceful 
nations to defend themselves, and would 
thereby decrease the incentive toward de- 
ployment of offensive systems. 

In case the Treaty is ratified, it would seem 
highly desirable explicitly to encourage the 
deployment of defensive systems, and in case 
that appropriate safeguards become avail- 
able, to exempt such defensive systems from 
restrictive provisions of the Treaty. 

4. Question: Do you believe that this 
Treaty is in the overall military and political 
interest of the United States and the free 
world? 


Answer: To limit proliferation would be 
in our interest. It is, however, not clear 
whether the Treaty accomplishes such lim- 
itation. By providing aid toward the develop- 
ment of big reactors, and by prohibiting 
defensive deployment of nuclear weapons, 
the Treaty may even help to create the means 
and the incentives for rapid proliferation of 
offensive weapons. ^ 

5 Question: In the latter part of 1969 it 
was announced that Moscow had installed a 
nuclear reactor in Cuba. On January 9 of this 
year Havana radio announced the conclusion 
of a Moscow-Havana nuclear pact. Under this 
Treaty, according to a broadcast statement 
by Dr. ’ Antonio Nunez- Jiminez, President of 
the Cuban Academy of Sciences, the Soviet 
Union obligated itself to provide - " equipment 
and scientific material, as well as Soviet sci- 
entific personnel and training in nuclear 
technology for Cuban engineers and scien- 
tists Mr. Jiminez said that there were 231 
top Russian scientists now serving in Cuba, 
with 222 more due to arrive ... In your 
opinion, does the prospect of 'the rapid ex- 
pansion of Cuban nuclear capability which 
is almost certain to result from this Treaty, 
pose a serious danger to the security of the 
United States? And if there is a danger, is it 
\a danger that relates to the next few years 
V>r is it several decades removed? 

\ Answer: There is nothing to prevent Cuba 
from developing a nuclear capability in the 
next few years if they are helped to do so 
by the Russians. Such a development would 
certainly prove a serious danger to our secu- 
rity. In considering the question whether or 
not such a development will occur, one may 
remember that in the case of China, Russia 
first provided help then withdrew the help. 
The Chinese, nevertheless, proceeded to per- 
fect nuclear weapons, although this develop- 
ment was somewhat delayed. On a purely 
technical basis it is, of course, impossible to 
predict what decisions Moscow will make and 
whether or not effective help for the develop- 
ment of a nuclear capability will be given. 


Mr HARRIS. Mr. President, the over- 
riding objective of the Treaty on the 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
as set forth in its preamble is to lessen 
the tensions which could lead to “deva- 
stations that would be visited upon man- 
kind by nuclear war.” 

It is my opinion that the treaty at- 
tempts to accomplish this objective in a 
manner that is consistent with the best 
interests of the United States and the 
other nations of the world and therefore 
it should be ratified by the Senate. 

The desirability and necessity of en- 
tering into the treaty is highlighted by 
the overwhelming bipartisan support it 
enjoys, by the way in which our leaders 
favor it and by the support it has from 
over 90 nations representing diverse 
forms of government. 

Widespread support for the treaty has 
been increasing as we have learned that 
additional nations either have perfected 
a nuclear warhead or are devoting addi- 
tional resources to its perfection. 

As additional nations throughout the 
world become equipped with nuclear 
weapons, the peoples of the world think 
more in terms of the probability of nu- 
clear war rather than its mere possibility. 
The probability of nuclear war, inten- 
tional or accidental, continues to in- 
cr e ase 

It is not unreasonable to assert that 
the failure to ratify the treaty would 
accelerate the spread of nuclear weapons 
and accelerate the expenditures by all 
nations on nuclear weapons and systems 


related thereto', which would be a drain 
of more and more resources of the 
nations of the world which are desper- 
ately needed for solving critical domestic 
difficulties. The increasing level of con- 
frontation and simultaneous neglect of 
domestic problems could well lead to nu- 
clear devastation. 

Even if the nations of the world could 
avoid nuclear devastation after several 
years of continued nuclear proliferation, 
the resultant expense would bring on the 
likelihood of economic and social deva- 
station. If the nations of the world con- 
tinue to undertake the massive and con- 
tinued cost accompanying the spreading 
of nuclear weapons, they most certainly 
will be neglecting certain domestic prob- 
lems which already have been neglected 
much too long. Although the devastation 
which would occur from economic and 
social ruin would not be as sudden as 
nuclear devastation, it would be no less 
tragic 

Once it is realized that the treaty 
does not take a single weapon from our 
arsenal, does not give the control of any 
weapons to other countries, and, in fact, 
has the support of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and other military experts, it be- 
comes evident that our national security 
interests are safeguarded. 

Under such circumstances we should 
enthusiastically go forward with the 
treaty, as I think we should have, Mr. 
President, when it was sent to the Sen- 
ate by President Johnson last session, 
hoping that tensions and conflicts be- 
tween nations will be eased, and more of 
our resources, including nuclear power, 
can be dedicated to other important and 
pressing problems. Accordingly, I do not 
feel that complicating reservations or 
understandings proposed to the treaty 
are either necessary or desirable. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see, whose voice has been one of the 
strongest on this subject and in favor 
of this treaty, both during this session of 
Congress and the last session, and on the 
general subject in preceding years. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator. 

I make reference to the statement of 
the Senator that our country’s security 
interests are safeguarded by the treaty. 
This I believe to be a true statement, but 
I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that our security interests are advanced 
by this treaty. 

The treaty, as the Senator has stated, 
does not in any way impede the devel- 
opment and use of weaponry in our own 
security interests. It goes farther, how- 
ever, and undertakes to limit the number 
of nations, hoping by discouragement 
and otherwise to limit the number of 
nations that might acquire or hope to 
have nuclear arsenals. 

Even a small nation wih a nuclear 
arsenal can become a very dangerous and 
deadly adversary. So it would seem to me 
that not only are our security interests 
safeguarded, but our security is advanced 
in that we are more secure and the peace 
of the world is more secure, if fewer 
nations have nuclear weapons. 
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Mr. HARRIS. To continue with the 
distinguished Senator’s thought, which 
I certainly endorse, I think our security 
is also strengthened to the degree that 
we can slow down the anus race, to the 
! degree that we can turp more of pur re- 
sources to the solution of the terrible 
and growing problems we have heie at 
home. I say that the Senator is quite 
correct, and I would certainly agree with 
his statement. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I call to the Senator s at- 
tention a most arresting statement made 
to the Disarmament Subcommittee this 
morning by Dr. Herbert York, former 
Chief of Research and Development in 
the Department of Defense. 

He called attention to the fact that if 
we proceed with the deployment of anti- 
ballistic -missile systems depending] upon 
computerized responses, we run the risk 
of substituting mechanical reactions, af- 
fecting war or peace, for the command 
decisions of chosen representative and 
officials of the American people id gov- 
ernment. 

This gives me an uneasy feeling, be- 
cause, from my limited experience! with 
computers, I know that the computer 
ias no information which some pro- 
gram planner has not fed into the iflech- 
anism, and that now and then computers 
make total and overwhelming errors 
The science is wonderful, but I se£m to 
recall having read now and then where 
someone has received, for example, a 
$5 million check when he was supposed 
to receive one for $5. Moreover, tippy 
own experience I have seen rather bi- 
zarre results when the machine was 
asked to give an answer for a set of cir- 
cumstances for which it had not been 
precisely prepared. 

Had the Senator contemplated that 
part of the program? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am, Mr. President no 
expert in computer technology, either, 
but I think the distinguished Senator 
f:x>m Tennessee has made a very irrfpor- 
tant and rather distressing point, thbugh 
one which is involved in the consic dra- 
tion of the deployment of the ABM[ 

I think that one could go further than 
that, and say that congressional author- 
ization of research and development,- as 
m have done with the Nike X and ihe 
Nike -Zeus systems in the past, short! of 
deployment, is one thing; congressional 
authorization of the Sentinel system! in- 
tended to be a negotiating tool In’ the 
hitnds of the Executive with the Soviet 
Union, is one thing. Deployment of a 
Sentinel system, one which certainly is 
an imperfect technological system and 
raises some of the specters which the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
hss mentioned, and one which tendb in 
the direction of making new negotiati ons 
with the Soviet Union much more com- 
plex because of a system in being and in 
place, is something else altogether. 

? ne ' arn waiting with inte rest 
th e decision by the Chief Executive as to 
what will be done with respect to the 
Sehtine! deployment. I think it would 
certainly be a mistake to deploy a Sen- 
tinel system at this time. I think tha,t it 
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certainly would be a mistake if we were 
not to move with some sense of urgency 
to sit down and talk with the Soviet 
Ur t i( ??, 0n this isfiUe as rapidly as we can. 

I think the time to do that is overdue 
although I grant that the new President 
certainly has the right to a period during 
which he becomes more familiar with the 
national and international situations 
concerning the A BM system. 

I think that js a subject which the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
has quite rightly tied in with the instant 
question, the question concerning the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty. We have 
a chance in connection with this treaty 
and also in connection with the Sentinel 
missile deployment question to decide, as 
the Senator said to me in private con- 
versation a moment ago, in which direc- 
tion we will move in this country 
whether we will move to slow down the 
arms race, whether we will move further 
to reduce world tensions, whether we will 
probe additional subjects where we may 
have some mutuality or commonality of 
interest with the Soviet Union for agree- 
ments in our mutual self-interest which 
will allow us to reduce the prospects of 
further accelerating the arms race and 
reduce the prospects of further exacer- 
bating the tensions existing in the 
world — so that we may look toward solv- 
ing our own internal problems as the 
Soviet Union must itself look toward 
solving its own internal problems. 

I think that we have a chance on these 
two issues which are not unrelated, as 
the Senator’s statement and question 
indicate, to say in which direction we 
want the country to move. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the interest and observations of the 
Senator. I think the facts now reveal to 
me rather conclusively that Congress and 
the Government of the United States 
made an error, a gross error, in deciding 
to deploy the ABM” system, the so-called 
thin system, to defend our cities against 
an imagined Chinese threat. 

This is not the first mistake we have 
made. I do not wish to be critical of that 
There is no need, however, to compound 
an error. 

I am however, inclined to think that 
a great deal of the; pressure for deploy- 
ment, despite the error that is now widely 
recognized, the pressure to compound the 
error comes from the industrial-military 
complex which now feels challenged, and 
it is challenged, because this is the first 
decision in the overweening issue before 
the country for the next decade the 
priority and allocation of the resources 
the talents, and the means of this Nation’ 

As between the defense establishment 
on one hand and all the needs of the 
American people on the other, they feel 
challenged. And they are challenged. 

wuf vlrL beat them on th *s one, we 
will beat them again and again. They 

know it. Therefore, they put on pressure 
to compound a widely recognized error 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. it was a 
perceptive person who said that some 
can hear the farthest rumbing of a dis- 

gry cMd m> bUt n<>t * he voice of a hun “ 

I do not think i;hat applies to any 
Member of the Senate, because I think 
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every Senator does his best to represent 
the interest of his country in the lights 
given to him. 

While we must protect our own secur- 
ity and help preserve world stability— 
? nd h? oodn€ss knows, we all realize our 

terrible responsibilities in that respect 

we must also turn our eyes toward and 
open our ears to the growing problems 
here at home. 

I served on an advisory group which 
advised with the staff of the Urban 
Coalition and Urban America, Inc., which 
recently released a study, 1 year fol- 
lowing the Kerner Commission report. 
I also served as a member of the Kerner 
Commission. 

that yearend report was 
that we have moved 1 year^further to- 
ward two separate societies, Separate and 
unequal. 

I think it may be true that we are com- 
ing into a period in our country when 
people may not want to be reminded of 
the unpleasant problems we face. How- 
ever, I think, nevertheless, that Senators, 
citizens, political parties, and public of- 
ficials have a responsibility to continue 
to shed light upon these unpleasant 
problems, because even though for the 
moment the decibel level of the prob- 
lems may be down in a case or two the 
problems are nevertheless there 
The problems are nevertheless grow- 
ing more difficult, because as we make 
progress toward solving these problems, 
the problems do not stay the same size. 
The problems grow larger because of the 
continued urbanization, the continued 
explosion of our population, and the 
continued explosion of knowledge and 
technology. 

I think that as we consider this issue 
before us — one which is international in 
its. aspects — we must, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has 
said again today, and as he has said be- 
fore on other occasions in the Senate 
and elsewhere, recognize the chance 
these issues give us to help point this 
country and the world in the right direc- 
tion. Mr. President, I therefore again 
reiterate my support of the ratification 
of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
now before the Senate without the adop- 
tion of proposed reservations or under- 
standings. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

. ■ ^ GORE - Mr. President, I trust that 
the Senate will not agree to the under- 
standings which our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut, has offered. 

Perhaps far better than any analysis 
of the problem I could give is a state- 
ment in the hearings of the committee, 
appearing on pages 423, 424, and 425 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 


Force of Treaty in Time of War 
Senator Jayits. Just two questions about 
the text of the treaty and then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall be through. 

or ,° ne i S < this: 1 flnd an interesting differ- 
ence of view in the testimony last year of 

1x1 sustain ing the treaty and 
General Wheeler in connection with the 
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treaty. May I ask the Secretary and the 
General about this question. 

General Wheeler’s opinion seems to he 
that in the event of war the treaty will be- 
come immediately inoperative. That does 
not seem to be Secretary Rusk’s view. So I 
would like to read both statements and per- 
haps you gentlemen would desire to refer 
this matter to even other authority hut 
certainly it should be laid upon the record. 
General Wheeler testified at page 78 of 
the record: 

“Well, of course, in the case of war. Sen- 
ator Aiken, the treaty as. I believe Secretary 
Rusk pointed out yesterday immediately be- 
comes Inoperative.” 

But when you look at Secretary Rusk’s 
testimony he didn’t say that. This is what he 
said : 

“Well, I think, sir, there would be inhibi- 
tions in the treaty against the notion that 
any kind of a conflict would automatically 
relieve that particular country or the dis- 
putant from the obligations of the 
treaty * * *. It is not intended here that 
the mere fact that there is an armed clash 
would operate to relieve a party of its obli- 
gations under the treaty. But such pary 
might invoke the withdrawal article, give 
formal notice * * * .” 

Now, there is lots of variance there, armed 
clashes, war, and so forth. The witnesses may 
have been talking about different things, but 
nonetheless, I think something ought to be 
done to make clear to us what is the con- 
struction of our country as it enters into 
this treaty, upon this very serious question 
as to the force of the treaty in times of con- 
flict between nations. 

I would not wish to press the Secretary to 
an answer, so if he would rather not, I would 
ask unahimous consent that whatever reply 
there is be made a part of the record. Would 
the Secretary prefer that? 

Secretary Laird. That would he fine. 
Senator. 

The Chairman. Without objection so 
ordered. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
"status of treaty in time of war 

“Clarification has been requested of the 
status of the treaty in the event of war. 

“In answering this question, it is neces- 
sary to differentiate among the many types 
of situations that might be comprehended 
within the term 'war’. 

“At one extreme would be the condition 
of general war involving the nuclear powers 
and the use of nuclear weapons. With respect 
to this type of situation Secretary Rusk re- 
ferred to the questions and answers furnished 
t-o our NATO allies which stated that the 
treaty ‘does not deal with arrangements for 
deployment of nuclear weapons within allied 
territory as they do not involve any transfer 
of nuclear weapons or control over them un- 
less and until a decision were made to go to 
war, at which time - the Treaty would no 
longer be controlling. ’ He said: 

“ ' I think sir, that this was simply a recog- 
nition of what today is almost an element 
of nature, and that is, in a condition of gen- 
eral war involving the nuclear powers, treaty 
structures of this kind that were formerly in- 
terposed between the parties would be ter- 
minated or suspended.’ (July 11, 1968 hear- 
ings, p. 27.) 

“At the other extreme would be a limited, 
local conflict, not involving a nuclear-weap- 
on-state. In this case the treaty would re- 
main in force. The first preamble to the 
treaty considers ‘the destruction that would 
be visited upon all mankind by a nuclear 
war and the consequent need to make every 
effort to avert the danger of such a war’ and 
the second preamble states the belief ‘that 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons would 
seriously enhance the danger of nuclear war.’ 
This central purpose of the treaty would be 
subverted by maintaining that the treaty 
was suspended in the event of such a war 


between non-nuclear weapon parties. Ac- 
cordingly, such parties would be bound by 
the treaty unless and until they exercised 
the right of withdrawal under Article IX. 

“It was this type of situation to which 
Secretary Rusk alluded in the following col- 
loquy: 

“Senator Carlson, In other words, let’s as- 
sume that a nation would decide it was nec- 
essary that it became involved in a war, could 
it, for instance, go to Prance if Prance were 
not a signatory and get not only weapons but 
warheads and materials to transmit them? 

“Secretary Rusk. Well, I think, sir, that 
there would be inhibitions in the treaty 
against the notion that any kind of a con- 
flict or a dispute would automatically re- 
lieve that particular country or disputant 
from the obligations of the treaty. There 
have been a good many armed clashes since 
the end of World War II. 

“Senator Carlson. There will be some 
more, I am sure. 

“Secretary Rusk. I am sure there will be 
some more. It is not intended here that the 
mere fact there is an armed clash would op- 
erate to relieve a party of its obligations 
under the treaty. But such party might in- 
voke the withdrawal article, give formal no- 
tice — excuse me, I just wanted to look at 
this — if 'Extraordinary events related to the 
subject matter of this treaty have jeopardized 
the supreme interests of its country.’ Now, 
that withdrawal article is there, and each sig- 
natory to the treaty has access to it under 
the provisions of the treaty. 

“Senator Carlson, In other words, you use 
the term ‘supreme interests?’ 

“Secretary Rusk. Yes; supreme interests. 

“Senator Carlson. It is your thought it 
would take more than just a provocation to 
result in a local conflict? 

“Secretary Rusk. That is correct, sir. 

“Senator Carlson. I was Interested in that 
because I can see where it might be very easy 
to withdraw even though you were a signa- 
tory to this treaty, provided you decided that 
it was necessary to get into a conflict with 
another country. I wanted some clarification 
on that if I can get it. 

“Secretary Rusk. Senator, let me review 
the record and see whether I ought to make 
a small extension of my remarks on this 
point. But the great objective of this treaty 
is to make nuclear war less likely by prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons to addi- 
tional countries. 

“Again, looking back toward the dozens 
and dozens of armed engagements that have 
occurred since the end of World War II, some 
small scale, others large scale, we would not 
expect that each one of these engagements 
should be translated, into a nuclear engage- 
ment by casual action on the part either of 
a nuclear power or nonnuclear powers. 

“Senator Carlson. I shall not press it fur- 
ther, but it is rather easy to get into a nu- 
clear situation when you use nuclear war- 
heads, Is it not; they need not be very large? 

“Secretary Rusk. That is correct, sir. 

“(July Hearings, pp. 27-28.) 

“Thus, it is clear from Secretary Rusk’s 
testimony that in answering questions as to 
the status of the treaty in time of war, the 
particular situation involved must be con- 
sidered in the light, of the intention of the 
parties and the purposes of the treaty. 
It follows that there was no inconsistency 
between the testimony of General Wheeler, 
who was addressing the first type of situa- 
tion described above, and was referring to 
Secretary Rusk's prepared statement, and the 
testimony of Secretary Rusk, who discussed 
both situations. 

“Source: Department of Defense.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I speak 
at the moment out of the efforts of many 
years to promote “atoms for peace.’’ 

No one has been more acutely consci- 
ous of the urgent need to stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

No one has been more fearful of the 
awesome consequence of failing to stop 
them. 

Out of my background of these many 
years to promote international safe- 
guards on nuclear material, I believe I 
can say that no Member of this body has 
been more anxious than I to see the 
achievement of a workable treaty on the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons. 

And I greet this treaty before us as a 
momentous step forward in the direction 
we all desire — a step toward sanity and 
security. 

Three years ago I had the honor to 
introduce a resolution (S. Res. 179) com- 
mending the President’s serious and 
urgent efforts to negotiate international 
agreements limiting the spread of . nu- 
clear weapons. This supported the 
principle of additional efforts in that 
direction. The negotiating efforts since 
that time have been Herculean, and 
have overcome numerous seemingly in- 
superable roadblocks. The end product 
is one of which we can all be proud. 

While it may not be the most perfect 
treaty imaginable on this subject, it is 
a very sound one. And I firmly believe it 
is the best that could be achieved. 

Today I would like to address myself 
particularly to the article on safeguards. 
This is article HI, which is designed to 
see to it that the peaceful atom is not 
diverted to use in nuclear weapons. 

Senators may recall that the early 
drafts of this treaty did not contain such 
detailed or mandatory provisions on 
safeguards. In a speech on the Senate 
floor on January 18, 1966, 1 pointed this 
out and urged in the strongest possible 
terms that the safeguards article be 
strengthened. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of Senate Resolution 179 and 
the text of that speech be printed at this 
point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 179 

Whereas the spread, of nuclear weapons 
constitutes a grave threat to the security 
and peace of all nations, and 

Whereas the knowledge and ability to de- 
sign and manufacture nuclear weapons is 
becoming more universally known, and 

Whereas the danger of nuclear war be- 
comes greater as additional nations achieve 
independent nuclear weapon capability, and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States, as stated by President Johnson, “to 
seek agreements that will limit the perilous 
spread of nuclear weapons, and make it pos- 
sible for all countries to refrain without fear 
from entering the nuclear arms race;” There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved , That the Senate commends the 
President’s serious and urgent efforts to ne- 
gotiate international agreements limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons and supports the 
principle of additional efforts by the Presi- 
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dent which are appropriate ana necessary in 
the interest of peace for the solution of nu- 
clear proliferation problems. 

Remarks of Senator John O, Pastors on 
the Floor of the Senate on the Intro- 
duction of the Resolution on Nonpro- 
liferation of Nuclear and Thermonu- 
clear Weapons 

Mr. President; On last Wednesday night, 
we — and the whole world with els — listened 
and looked on as the President of the United 
States delivered to iis his message on the 
State of the Union, 

We share with him a most earnest hope 
that his efforts and the efforts of all men 
of good will— both here and abroad — will 
prove successful in securing pfciee to the 
war-torn land of Vietnam — e id peace 
throughout the rest of the world. 

We know, however, that if jp race were 
to settle oil Vietnam with todays sunset — 
the night would, toe filled with an C en great- 
er danger. 

The dictionary of mortal danger has given 
us a fresh word — proliferation. It n leans the 
hearing of offspring — the growth by rapid 
production of new parts the spreading of 
new cells. 

By proliferation ■ we mean the peril of 
nuclear proliferation— the expansion of the 
nuclear club so called— the spread cf atomic 
capability beyond the five nations that al- 
ready possess it — and amplificatibr. of the 
I “over kill” even in the hands of the titanic 
j two — the Soviets and the United Slates. 

Nuclear proliferation is not a peril that 
j we need not recognize until tomorrow. It is 
s not a problem to which we need not give 
1 thought untiL the day after. We nivst stop 
it NOW. 

! in his State of the Union Message Presi- 
dent Johnson, named Nuclear Control as 
the Number Two principle in shaping the 
j decisions and destiny of this land of ours. 

; 'The President declared that for the se- 
i curity of America he would continue to fol- 
| low the five lines of policy followed >y the 
1 four Presidents who had preceded him — 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt — Harry $. Tru- 
man — Dwight D. Eisenhower — and John F. 

I Kennedy. 

1 The first principle — he stated — is strength. 
"We mean the strength to; meet all due na- 
tional commitments of courage and oon- 
isoience at home and abroad. This Obi gfess 
Iwill support that. 

“The second principle of poi icy” — Pris dent 
Johnson declared— “is the effort to <$c ntrol 
and reduce- — and ultimately eliminate-^- mod- 
ern engines of destruction. 

“We will vigorously pursue existing pro- 
posals — and seek new ones — to control 
arms — and stop the spread of nuclear Weap- 
ons.’* 

I This Congress must support that. 

\So — -Mr. President — I rise today to ijniro- 
duce a Resolution that would give recbgni- 
tipn to the purposes of the President It 
would give recognition to the announced 
policy of the United States — -“to seek agree- 
ments that will limit the perilous spread of 
nuclear weapons; and make It possible for all 
countries to refrain without fear from enter- 
ing the nuclear arms race.” 

1ft would commend President Johnson! for 
his past efforts to negotiate international 
agreements limiting the spread of nuclear 
weapons — and it would support additional 
futhre efforts to solve nuclear proliferation 
projblems. 

cjn December 8 of last year I sent to eich 
of my colleagues in the Senate a draft copy 
of fiiy proposed Resolution and advised them 
howl pleased I would be if they would jbfa 
me jin its co-sponsorship. 

Mf- President, I am privileged to say tha> 
to djite fifty of my colleagues have advised 
me 6f their desire to Join in sponsoring this 
Resolution. 


In expectation that others will wish to join 
us, I request unanimous consent that this 
Resolution T.e before the Senate for five days 
before being referred to Committee, in order 
that those desiring may have opportunity to 
add their names as co-sponsors. 

Such a Resolution is not superfluous — it is 
salutary. It means a major step toward na- 
tional security. It means treaties we will have 
to appraise here — and approve here. 

It is a reminder to ourselves and the whole 
world that we of the Congress have been 
prime movers for peace. We created a special 
Agency of this government for peace through 
armament control — and in that Disarma- 
ment Act we spelled out our purposes , . . 
that the “ultimate goal is a world which is 
free from the scourge of war and the dangers 
and burdens of armament — in which the use 
of force has been subordinated to the rule 
of law — and in which international adjust- 
ments in a changing world are achieved 
peacefully.” 

The Resolution means that we have not 
lost sight of our purposes — that we bear a 
share of the responsibility in meeting the 
peril and in solving the problem. It will mean 
appreciation ar d encouragement to our re- 
sponsible officials in taking every step toward 
curbing the nuclear club. It is a mighty step 
toward honorable, lasting peace in this world. 

Let us review the State of that World. 

1 In this quarte r of a century we of the Con- 
gress have witnessed the creation of miracles 
for the well-being of mankind. 

We have shared in it — we have promoted 
it. We have speeded the jet — and made the 
world smaller — we have put communication 
satellites in orbit and made the world more 
understanding — we have invaded space and 
now earth and gravity no longer hold man 
prisoner. 

We have improved on nature’s gifts to us — 
and have made them gifts to a needy world. 
We have voted food and help and hope to 
the underprivileged at home and abroad — 
and we have challenged every plague and 
malady and virus that attacks the health cf 
mankind. 

Yes — the mind of man has achieved mir- 
acles to enrich the life of man. But — the sci- 
ence of man has also achieved the means of 
man’s utter destruction. 

Man can be the architect of his own an- 
nihilation— the disappearance of all civiliza- 
tion— of all that man has attained from the 
time of beginning. I mean our atomic 
dilemma. 

Today — two nations between them — 
possess the nuclear power to destroy man’s 
world many many times over. 

Mind you — that is “two nations,” 

But there are today five nations with nu- 
clear capability — and there will be more to- 
morrow. 

For science cannot be repealed — nor long 
concealed. 

What one man creates today — another will 
imitate and emulate tomorrow. 

Any nation willing to pay the price can 
achieve nuclear capability. 

That is the peril cf proliferation. 

Tomorrow a mind that is mistaken — or 
mischievous — or mad — might have its finger 
on a 20-megaton bomb. 

He would be toying with the equivalent 
of 20 million tons of 1*NT — a thousand times 
the devastation of the Hiroshima bomb. 

And it all began with a whisper! 

Those whispers were here in Washington — 
in a classroom of George Washington Uni- 
versity — at a meeting of scientists — one Jan- 
uary day of 1939. 

One whisperer was Niels Bohr of Copen- 
hagen — he of a Jewish mother. 

The other whisperer was Enrico Fermi — 
Europe’s foremost atomic scientist — an exile 
from Italy — because of his Jewish wife. 

What they whispered was the secret of the 
possibility of uranium fission — the splitting 
of the atom. 


It had been achieved in German labora- 
tories — but the Germans didn’t understand 
It. 

Now the exiles la America had it — knew 
what it meant— and they aroused America to 
its peril. They practically forced us to race 
Germany for the atomic bomb. 

We won that race in deepest secrecy, Fermi 
achieved the first controlled atomic reaction 
on December 2, 1942. 

Monday, August 6, 1945, brought the bomb 
to Hiroshima. 

But many scientists look back to January 
15, 1939’ — the day of the tests in the labora- 
tory of Niels Bohr. They say that is the day 
the Atomic Age was born. 

I recount all this to recall just how per- 
sonal — and perilous — -and then how miracu- 
lous — that we and not Hitler had priority of 
the bomb. 

If Hitler had it-then the V2’s that fell 
upon Britain might have carried, atomic war 
heads. 

Britain might have been just a blazing 
Hiroshima from one land's end to the other. 

Hitler’s boast of a Nazi Empire lasting a 
thousand years might have reached fulfill- 
ment — and there would be no Free World 
centered here today. 

We are grateful that America’s freedoms 
brought to our shores such minds as Einstein, 
Bohr, Fermi, Szilard, Teller, Bethe, Von Neu- 
mann and others. 

What if these great minds had, Instead, 
chosen Communism — and given their de- 
voted services to Moscow? 

If, instead of the United States, a militant 
Soviet Union, under the leadership of Stalin, 
had had a four-year lead in atomic weapons, 
the Iron Curtain might now be stretching not 
only through Germany but along the west- 
ern shore of Europe. This curtain might also 
have enveloped the Neaj and Far East and 
all of South America. We might have been 
forced into a confrontation from which we 
could not withdraw. It might have left us 
badly defeated. 

These speculations are frightening to con- 
sider. They were possibilities which we did 
not have to face. 

Fortunately for the United States— fortu- 
nately for the peace of the Free World — the 
United States was the first nation to develop 
the atomic bomb and subsequently the hy- 
drogen bomb. 

But times have changed since those days 
when the United States was the sole possessor 
of nuclear weapons. In the past twenty years 
other nations have unlocked the secrets of 
the tremendous forces of the atom and have 
developed independent nuclear weapon ca- 
pability. In 1949 the Soviet Union achieved 
the bomb; then in 1952 the United King- 
dom — next came the French in 1960 and then 
on October 16, 1964 Communist China be- 
came the fifth member of the club. 

The future has its own fear. In the next 
ten or twenty years many more nations may 
have stockpiled these weapons of mass de- 
struction. They will have the power to pre- 
cipitate nuclear war. 

Times will continue to change in the fu- 
ture and we must be prepared to modify our 
thinking with changes in time. As President 
Johnson expressed it in his State of the 
Union Message : 

“We must change to master change.” 

Let there he no doubt as more nations 
obtain nuclear weapons the greater the 
chances of a nuclear war. Prevention of 
nuclear war is the great challenge of our 
time. The destructive forces that would be 
unleashed in an all-out nuclear war are be- 
yond the human mind to comprehend. 

In 1959 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held detailed hearings on “The Bio- 
logical and Environmental Effects of Nuclear 
War.” In an introduction to a report issued 
by the Committee, summarizing those hear- 
ings, the Committee pointed out the terrify- 
ing threat that now faces our Nation by 
stating: 
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"For the first time In history American 
communities have become a part o f the main 
battlefield of a possible future war. Only on 
few occasions in the past have American 
homes and civilians been endangered by 
armed conflict, and never has there been a 
threat of wholesale destruction and loss of 
life such as that now posed by a powerful 
and ruthless adversary armed with nuclear 

weapons.” _ ... 

Nearly seven years ago, the Committee 
considered what would be the effect of a war 
involving the detonations of approximately 
4,000 megatons, of which approximately 1,500 
megatons were detonated on 224 targets 
within the United States. 

Expert testimony and supporting scientific 
data estimated that such an attack would 
cost the lives of approximately 50,000,000 
Americans with some 20,000,000 others sus- 
taining serious injuries. Over one-fourth of 
all buildings in the United States would 
have been completely destroyed and ap- 
proximately one-fourth more badly dam- 
aged. - . . 

It is difficult to imagine such carnage and 
such destruction. But mind you, those were 
figures developed nearly seven years ago. 
Compared with the number of total nuclear 
weapons currently in the stockpiles of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, these 
figures today would be considered low. 

President Kennedy in 1963 pointed out — 
“A full-scale nuclear exchange, lasting less 
than 60 minutes, with the weapons. now in 
existence, could wipe out more than 300 
million Americans, Europeans, and Russians, 
as well as untold numbers elsewhere.” How 
can the mind comprehend such vast destruc- 
tion — how can the mind conceive of such 
horrors? ■ 

Yet there are people today who talk about 
nuclear weapons in the megaton range with- 
out comprehension of what is involved. 

Let us stop and consider. As I pointed ’out 
on the Floor of the Senate on September 17, 
,1963; One 20-megaton bomb has been cal- 
culated to be equivalent to the explosive force 
of TNT carried by a railroad train of freight 
cars stretching diagonally across the United 
States from New England to California. 

The Hiroshima bomb-— -less than 20 kilo- 
tons— resulted in the death or injury of over 
256,000 people and the destruction of an en- 
tire city! One 20-megaton weapon is more 
than one thousand times greater in force 
than the weapons that destroyed Hiroshima. 

When we discuss or refer to a 20-mega- 
ton — a &0-megaton— or a 100-megaton 
weapon — let us realize what we are talking 
about. The total bombs and shells, the ex- 
plosive forces employed by all combatants in 
World War II, is estimated to have been less 
than 3 megatons. 

One weapon today, therefore, is signifi- 
cantly greater in destructive force than all 
the weapons exploded in World War II. It is 
difficult' for the mind to contemplate the de- 
structive forces that are available today in 
the nuclear stockpiles of the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

The challenge of our times is not how many 
more nticlear warheads we can produce or 
stockpile but rather how can we prevent their 
proliferation and how can we prevent their 
use. 

The paradox of our times is that as we and 
the Soviet Union have developed larger stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons the relative defen- 
sive posture of both nations has diminished. 

Throughout the years since Hiroshima we 
have made every effort to establish interna- 
tional control of nuclear weapons. The his- 
tory is clear for all to see. 

In 1946 — under President Truman — we 
proposed to give up our atomic monopoly 
and share our knowledge with the rest of the 
world. In June of that year Bernard Baruch 
presented our plan to the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Commission of the United Nations. That 
Commission had been set up the previous 


December by Anglo-American-Soviet agree- 
ment. 

A suspicious and secretive Soviet would not 
accept international inspection, After two 
years — acknowledging the impasse — the Com- 
mission ceased to exist. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower offered his 
‘‘Atoms for Peace.” He would create an in- 
ternational organization with a policy of con- 
trolled nuclear assistance for peaceful proj- 
ects on a world wide scale. 

We are told that his address to the United 
Nations was written and rewritten 33 times 
in its preparation. 

So — let us have patience — and caution in 
our consideration of our proposals. 

Let us even have optimism. Because we re- 
member that even after the dark hour of the 
Cuban crisis President Kennedy did achieve 
the Test Ban Treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the record at the conclusion of my 
remarks a chronology (See Appendix) setting 
forth significant events in the development 
of atomic energy and attempts to control the 
testing and use of nuclear weapons. 

This chronology was prepared by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and summarizes the long history of efforts by 
our Nation to reach agreement in the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons and in the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapon testing. 

We have not succeeded in reaching agree- 
ment on most of the points in issue. We have, 
of course, reached agreement and signed a 
limited Test Ban Treaty prohibiting atmos- 
pheric, underwater, and outer space nuclear 
tests. However, in those areas where assur- 
ance of compliance would require onsite in- 
spection, we have not succeeded in obtaining 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

We must nevertheless continue our efforts 
to reach agreement and not become discour- 
aged to the point where we abandon nego- 
tiations or foreclose future discussions. Our 
goal is too important — the alternative too 
frightening. 

In the meantime while we continue to seek 
workable solutions to the nuclear arms race — 
while we continue to explore methods of 
arms control and disarmament among the 
nuclear powers, we must bend every effort to 
discouraging additional nations from joining 
the nuclear weapons club. The problems we 
face in seeking agreements among the exist- 
ing nuclear powers, difficult as they have 
been, will be greatly magnified as additional 
nations become possessors of nuclear weap- 
ons. If we are ever to succeed in securing 
workable agreements for nuclear weapons 
arms control and disarmament we must, first, 
succeed in obtaining workable agreements 
for non-proliferation. 

On August 17, 1965, the United States Dele- 
gate to the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
Mr. William C. Foster, presented to the Con- 
ference a proposed non-proliferation treaty 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
This treaty was the product of close collabo- 
ration among a number of our allies, includ- 
ing Canada, Italy and the United Kingdom. 

Under this proposed treaty, countries hav- 
ing nuclear weapons would be obligated not 
to transfer nuclear weapons Into the na- 
tional control of nations not having nuclear 
weapons and would agree not to assist any 
such country in their manufacture. They 
would also agree not to take any other action 
that would increase the number of countries 
in the world that would have independent 
power to use nuclear weapons. 

In addition, the proposed treaty would im- 
pose obligations upon countries not now hav- 
ing nuclear weapons. First, these countries 
would agree not to seek or obtain national 
control of nuclear weapons directly or in- 
directly. In addition, they would agree not to 
manufacture or obtain assistance in the man- 
ufacture of nuclear weapons. They would 
also agree not "to take any action which 
might cause an Increase in the number of in- 


dependent nuclear powers in the world. All 
parties to the treaty would undertake to co- 
operate in facilitating the application of 
peaceful nuclear activities within the frame- 
work of . the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

There are many who did not think it pos- 
sible for the United States to reach agreement 
with the Soviet Union on a limited nuclear 
test ban — but we did. That was a first step. 

A treaty designed to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons could be another step. I be- 
lieve it would be a most important step. 

To date, the Soviet- Union has not been 
willing to agree to the provisions of this 
treaty and it remains tabled at the Geneva 
Conference. I am hopeful, when the Confer- 
ence resumes this month on January 27th, 
that some headway may be made in reach- 
ing agreement and that the coming year will 
see a non-proliferation, treaty agreed to by 
the many nations of the world. 

I would recommend, however, that any 
agreement the United States may reach with 
our allies and the Soviet Union in the non- 
proliferation of weapons will include a pro- 
vision that the nuclear powers will not trans- 
fer fissionable material or equipment to other 
nations for civilian purposes unless the re- 
cipient nations are willing to place the mate- 
rial and equipment under International 
Agency or similar international safeguards 
inspection. Similarly, I would recommend 
that any such agreement would be joined by 
all the non-nuclear powers of the world and 
they, in turn, would agree not to seek or 
obtain nuclear equipment or material ex- 
cept under International Agency or similar 
international safeguards. 

I am most concerned that the proposed 
treaty as now written does not contain such 
provisions. Instead in Article III the Treaty 
as now written would merely require : 

“Each of the States Party to this Treaty un- 
dertakes to cooperate in facilitating the ap- 
plication of International Atomic Energy 
Agency or equivalent international safe- 
guards on all peaceful nuclear activities. 

I would not accept that non-committal 
phrasing. If we really believe— and I know 
that we do — that the application of interna- 
tional controls are necessary and we intend 
to support international safeguards let us 
say so. I strongly recommend that when our 
delegation returns to Geneva on January 27 
it be given specific instructions to amend 
Article III of the proposed treaty and sub- 
stitute the following or similar language: 

“1. Each of the non-nuclear states party 
to this treaty undertakes to accept Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency or similar in- 
ternational safeguards on all of their nuclear 
activities. 

“2. Each of the states party to this treaty 
undertakes to provide source or fissionable 
material, or specialized equipment or non- 
nuclear material for the processing or use of 
source or fissionable material or for the 
production of fissionable material, to other 
states for peaceful purposes only if such 
material and equipment will be subject to In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency or similar 
international safeguards.” 

We should make every effort to convince 
our allies and other nations of the world of 
the importance of supporting International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. As past 
chairman and long-time member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I have closely 
followed and supported the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and particularly the 
established safeguards system whereby in- 
spectors of the Agency verify that equipment 
and fissionable materials are not being con- 
certed from civilian to military purposes. 

I well remember the day when President 
Eisenhower appeared before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on December 8, 
1953 and proposed the establishment of an 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
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when in his words he pledged the United 
States: . . to help solve the fearful atomic 

dilemma— to devote its entire heatfl and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man gkall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life.’* 

In 1955 I was appointed a delegate to the 
General Assembly of Uni led Nations by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. and (helped in tjhe drafting 
of the United States resolution which spon- 
sored the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. X have seen it grow from what was 
merely an idea in the minds of a few to 
what it is today — an important organiza- 
tion with a membership of 94 nations. It has 
been growing these past ten years and it 
includes nations behind the Iron jGurtain as 
well as those of the free world. The United 
States and Soviet Union have permanent 
membership on the Board of Governors. 

In 1960 an international inspection system 
was approved by the Board of Governors and 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
IAEA. At first this system was limited to the 
control of fissionable material and equipment 
of small research-type reactors or less than 
100 thermal megawatts. Significant advance- 
ment has been made however this past year. 
The IAEA formally extended its system to in- 
clude reactors larger than 100 thermal mega- 
watts. Although the Soviet Union! originally 
did not support the safeguards System for 
the last several years, it has vot^d for the 
more enlarged safeguards system, j 

As the United States has made significant 
advancements in developing civilian nuclear 
power and other civil uses of atomic energy, 
we have been willing to share omf Advance- 
ments with the rest of the world, ^.further- 
ance of our Atoms for Peace Program the 
United States has entered into civilian agree- 
ments for cooperation with 48 cojuhtries as 
well as with the International Atoqiib Energy 
Agency and Euratom. A standard! provision 
of our bilateral agreements requires^ that all 
material and equipment which we ftufnish for 
civil uses be subject to inspection,] 1 

Originally our bilaterals provided for 
United States inspection. However, since 1963 
it has been our policy as these bilatfrals come 
up for amendment or renewal to substitute 
IAEA Inspection. To date, 13 countries have 
agreed to International Atomic^ Energy 
Agency inspection of equipment o i material 
which we supply for civilian purposes. 

Eight of these agreemen Is are novf In effect 
These are: Austria, China, Japan, The Philip- 
pines, Portugal, South Africa, Thailand and 
Vietnam. Five additional agreements have 
been signed but are not vet in effect, These 
are: Argentina, Greece, Isarel, (ran and 
Norway. 

What we are interested in accomplishing, 
of course, is to assure that fissionable weap- 
ons-grade material will not be diverted from 
peaceful to military usee and that (the civil- 
ian nuclear programs of various nations will 
not become the stepping-stones frjm which 
they will develop nuclear weapon cipafeility. 
Fissionable weapons- grade materia] consists 
of either uranium, highly enrichel in the 
isotope U-235, or plutonium — a ir an -made 
element which is a byproduct of i huclear 
reactor. 

The slightly enriched uranium which the 
United States makes available both here and 
abroad for civilian purposes and Which Is 
what normally is used in civilian realtors Is 
not weapon-grade material. However* after 
it has been placed in a ci vilian realtor and 
that reactor begins operation, plutonium be- 
gins to be produced. When the highly radio- 
active fuel elements subsequently are re- 
moved for reprocessing they contai a : pluto- 
nium as well as unused uranium. 

Access to the reactor and the records o-f 
the reactor, as well as the right to on-site 
inspection of the facility and fuel Elements 
by an International Atomic Energy^ Agency 
inspection team, assure that the material is 
being used for peaceful purposes and that 


the material and equipment is not being di- 
verted to other uses. 

However, before the plutonium can be 
used tn weapons it must be separated, from 
the uranium in the fuel elements through 
chemical reprocessing. This is necessary be- 
fore the plutonium can be used in weapons. 
The plutonium produced by civilian nuclear 
plants as a byproduct must be safeguarded 
if we hope to keep additional nations from 
developing their own weapons. It is impor- 
tant, therefore that plants where plutonium 
Is separated from the irradiated fuel ele- 
ments be subject to international inspection. 

Other than those nations that now possess 
nuclear weapons, only one country in the 
world today is known to have an operating 
chemical reprocessing plant. This past year 
India began 0]>eration of such a plant and 
presently is recovering plutonium from Ir- 
radiated fuel elements. However, additional 
nations and groups of nations are presently 
constructing or planning to construct chem- 
ical reprocessing facilities. And I repeat— it is 
Important, therefore, that chemical reproc- 
essing plants be subject to inspection. 

For example Japan has contracted for de- 
tailed design of such a plant and although 
construction as yet has not begun, plans to 
have such a facility in operation in 1970 are 
underway. West Germany is actively consid- 
ering the constmetion of such a plant and in 
Italy a specialised pilot plant is now under 
construction and an additional plant is being 
considered. 

Of particular Importance is the Eurochemic 
plant located at Mol, Belgium, which has 
been under construction since 1959 under the 
auspices of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. When com- 
pleted, this plant will be internationally 
owned and operated. 

None of these plants presently are under or 
scheduled to be placed under International 
Atomic Energy .Agency safeguards. The Euro- 
chemic plant however is under Euratom. safe- 
guards and insjiectors from the six member 
nations — France, West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Italy— will 
assure that the fissionable material separated 
at this plant will not be diverted to military 
uses. 

There has been some criticism that Eura- 
tom as an organization has not to date placed 
any of its facilities within the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s safeguards system. 
It does, however, within the six nation orga- 
nization have an international inspection 
system, which o:i a technical level, has been 
cooperating with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency system. 

Within the United States the first pri- 
vately-owned plutonium separation facility 
will begin operation within the next several 
months. This faculty will be operated by Nu- 
clear Fuel Services,. Inc. at the Western New 
York Nuclear Services Center near Buffalo, 
New York, and will recover uranium and 
plutonium from spent fuel elements coming 
from our rapidly growing electric power in- 
dustry. 

I believe it is of utmost importance to 
bring chemical reprocessing facilities under 
international inspection as soon as possible. 
Today only a limited number are in opera- 
tion. Within the next decade, many more will 
ccane Into operation. It is important to set a 
precedent and to obtain acceptance of inter- 
national inspection of these facilities. If we 
wait too long it may be impossible to accom- 
plish. 

Accordingly, 1 make the following recom- 
mendations; 

1(1) The United States offer to place the 
Nuclear Fuel Services’ chemical reprocessing 
facility under he International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system; 

,T he J rni i t ® c ! States propose that India 
place Its chemical reprocessing plant within 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards system; * 
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(3) The United States propose that as 
other nations establish facilities for reproc- 
essing civilian nuclear fuel, these facilities be 
subject to IAEA inspection; and 

( 4 ) Euratom explore the possibility of 
greater cooperation and coordination with 
IAEA. In this connection, it would be desir- 
able, I believe, if Euratom were accepted for 
membership in the IAEA. 

I have asked the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to examine the possibility of having a 
reprocessing facility owned and operated by 
a private company placed under international 
inspection in order to see if there are any 
technical or legal problems. I have had the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy informally discuss this matter with 
officials of the Nuclear Fuel Services and have 
been assured of their willingness to place 
their facility under international inspection. 

If the above recommendations are adopted 
and paragraph 3 of the draft treaty on non- 
proliferation is strengthened I believe our 
chances for success in non-proliferation will 
be increased. However, we must search for 
additional ways of discouraging non-nuclear 
nations from becoming nuclear powers We 
must explore ways in which those nations 
who voluntarily deny themselves nuclear 
weapons are not. subject to nuclear blackmail 
by those that possess these weapons. Together 
with other nuclear nations including the 
USSB we should explore possible arrange- 
ments whereby; those nations who place 
themselves under the International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system and who do 
not develop nuclear weapon capability will be 
assisted in the event they are subject to nu- 
clear intimidation by others. 

Also, those nations which cooperate with 
the United States in the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and who are technically 
ready, the United States should give assist- 
ance in developing their civilian nuclear 
capabilities. 

On the other hand, we should be less 
willing to be of assistance in the civil uses 
of atomic energy to those non-nuclear na- 
tions who are not willing to sign a non- 
proliferation treaty or place all their civilian 
facilities under international Inspection. 

As I conclude, I fully realize that the name 
of China has been largely missing from my 
remarks but not from my concern. For 
surely we cannot rule out Peking from any 
discussions on world disarmament. No dis- 
armament agreement will have real effect 
unless it is universal in scope— and non-pro- 
liferation Is only a stepping-stone to such 
an agreement. Not that we haven’t made ap- 
proaches to Peking in the past. We have 
had more than 100 talks with Peking on se- 
rious subjects. Our Warsaw talks as late as 
last December did not accomplish much— 
and future talks may well be as fruitless. 

But we must not stop trying. We must 
not stop inviting. Let China on her own 
demand impossible conditions. Let China on 
her own stay away and let the sting of world 
opinion be on her and not on us. 

What I am talking about today is the sur- 
vival of mankind— all mankind. This means 
Chinese, Russian, American and, indeed, all 
the peoples of the world. 

Nations do not have to love one another 
in order to live in the same world with one 
another and no nation — not even China — can 
afford to retreat from the road to reason if 
they and we are to live at all. 

Nations can keep their individual sover- 
eignty— they can pursue a rational national 
purpose — and yet participate in international 
undertakings for food and health and eco- 
nomic help. 

It would not serve any purpose for China — 
any more than for the rest of us— to pro- 
mote a world toward health and happiness— 
the well-being of their own people too — and 
yet hold over its people the shadow of atomic 
extinction. 

So wherever there is a disarmament con- 
ference— wherever peace is the topic— let 
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China be invited to come. I commend the 
United Nations for its bold resolution for a 
World Disarm.ament Conference to which all 
nations would be Invited. l am sure that that 
does not mean only members of the United 
Nations. I am sure It is broad en ° u Sk ‘ ' 
elude China as well. That would all be for the 
best and I trust that Ambassador Goldberg 
means to see that China gets the challenge. 

Let every disarmament conference hold an 
open door for all nations be It 100 or 1.8 na- 
tions— whether It Is planned for 1967 or for 
January 27. Let us catch a second breath in 
our efforts of twenty years. 

Let us have some of the pioneering en- 
thusiasm of Bernard Baruch-let us have 
some of the initiative of President Eisen- 
hower — let us have some of the impetus of 
President Kennedy— and let us have some of 
the dedicated drive of President Johnson. 

We shall subscribe to the five principles of 
policy that have lifted us above the wo^es and 

wars of this generation— though today we 

address ourselves particularly to only the first 

^Building upon the strength that fortifies 
our commitments as a nation devoted to 
peace— we shall work for those nuclear con- 
trols that command our conscience— and our 
consciousness of national security. 

We will have in mind an old formulate 
learned one cold January day on this Capitol 

Hill: , „ . - „ ‘ 

“We shall never negotiate through fear 
but we shall never fear to negotiate/’ 


Appendix — Significant Dates in Atomic 
Weapons Development and Subsequent 
Test Ban and Nonproliferation Nego- 
tiations 

dates of certain nuclear weapons 
explosions 

July 16, 1945: First U.S. nuclear device 
test, Alamorgordo, N. Mex. 

August 6, 1945 : First atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. 

August 9, 1945: Second atomic bomb drop- 
ped on Nagasaki. , 

August 29, 1949: First Soviet atomic test. 
October 3, 1952: First nuclear bomb test 
by the United Kingdom. 

November 1, 1952: Hydrogen device fired 
at Eniwetok by United States. 

August 21, 1953: First hydrogen device 
tested by U.S.S.R. detected by United States. 
February 13, I960: First French atomic 

test. . . . . 

October 16, 1964: First Chinese atomic test. 

dates of negotiations on discontinuance 

OF NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS 

June 14, 1946: U.S. proposal for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy (Baruch 
plan) . 

June 19, 1946: U.S.S.R. proposed alternate 
plan including insistence on retention of 
Security Council veto power over any con- 
trol system. 

March 24, 1957: Bermuda declaration — 
joint declaration by the United States and 
the United Kingdom to conduct nuclear tests 
in such a manner as to keep world radiation 
from rising to more than a small fraction of 
the level that might be hazardous to con- 
tinue to announce test series, also expressed 
willingness to announce tests to the U.N. and 
permit international observation if the 
U.S.S.R. would do the same. 

November 14, 1957: General Assembly 

Resolution 1148 (XII) : Regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments; conclusion of an 
international convention (treaty) on the re- 
duction of armaments and the prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of 
mass destruction. Among its provisions, this 
resolution urged the immediate suspension 
of testing of nuclear weapons with prompt 
installation of effective international con- 
trol, including inspection posts equipped 
with appropriate scientific instruments lo- 


cated in the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom and at other points 

^Derember 10, 1957: Soviet proposal that 
USSR. United States and United Kingdom 
discontinue all tests as of January 1, 1958. 

March 31, 1958: Decree of the Supreme 
Soviet concerning the discontinuance of So- 
viet atomic and hydrogen weapons test. 

April 28, 1958: President Eisenhower by 
letter to Khrushchev proposed that both na- 
tions have the technical experts start to work 
on the practical problems involved in dis- 
armament, particularly working toward the 
suspension of nuclear testing. President 
Eisenhower stated: “I reemphasize that these 
studies are without prejudice to our respec- 
tive positions on the timing and interde- 
pendence or various aspects of disarmament. 

May 9, 1958: Letter from Khrushchev ac- 
cepting Eisenhower’s proposal of April 28 to 
have experts study the problems involved in 
an agreement on the cessation of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons tests as far as inspection 
and control are concerned. 

July 1, 1958: Conference of Experts from 
the West (United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, and France) and East (U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania) met 
In Geneva. „ 

August 21, 1-958: Conference of Experts 
adopted a final report for consideration by 
Governments. Conference of Experts recom- 
mended the so-called “Geneva System” of 
detecting nuclear explosions. This system 
recommended a network of 180 control 
points. It should be noted that the American 
representatives, during this conference, had 
taken the position that 650 control points 
would be necessary to have adequate protec- 
tion down to 1 kiloton. Through compromise 
with the Soviets, they settled on the 180 
stations, but then had to point out the weak- 
ness between the area of 1 kiloton and o 
kilotons. 

August 22, 1958: President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that based on the Conference of 
Experts’ report, the United States was pre- 
pared to negotiate an agreement with other 
nations which have tested nuclear weapons 
for suspension of nuclear weapons tests ana 
the establishment of an international con- 
trol system. 

The President also indicated that the 
United States would withhold further testing 
on its part of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
for a period of 1 year from the beginning of 
the negotiations unless testing is resumed by 
the Soviet Union. 

October 31, 1958: First meeting in Geneva 
of the Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests. _ ^ 

November 4, 1958: General Assembly Reso- 
lution 1252 (XIII) : The discontinuance of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. Among 
its provisions, this resolution urged the 
parties involved in the test-ban negotiations 
not to undertake further testing of nuclear 
weapons* while these negotiations are in 
progress. It expressed the hope that the 
Geneva Test-Ban Conference would be suc- 
cessful and lead to an agreement acceptable 
to all It also requested the parties concerned 
to report to the General Assembly the agree- 
ment that might be the result of their nego- 
tiations; and requested the Secretary Gen- 
eral to render such assistance and provide 
such services as might be asked for by the 
conference commencing at Geneva on October 
31, 1958. 

November 7, 1958: President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States had de- 
tected additional tests by the Soviets subse- 
quent to October 31, 1958. 

December 28, 1958: The President appoint- 
ed a panel on seismic improvement to re- 
view technical problems and to recommend 
methods of improving seismic detection. 

January 5, 1959: United States released 
data showing many underground tests could 
not be detected by Geneva experts system 


recommended in 1958. Indicated Geneva sys- 
tem applicable at 20 kiloton rather than 5 
kiloton threshold. • __ 

February 22, 1959 to March 2, 1959: Mac- 
millan mee tiff g with Khrushchev. During this 
meeting Macfillan and Khrushchev discussed 
the establishment of quotas for numbers of 
onsite inspections in countries where suspi- 
cious events have taken place. 

April 13, 1959: United States proposed 
phased testing ban limited in first phase to 
atmospheric tests below 50 kilometers, with 
simplified control system, if Soviet Union 
continued to insist on veto for onsite 
inspections. . 

April 23„ 1959: Soviets reject U.S. proposal 
to stop only atmospheric tests and said num- 
erous onsite inspections would not be neces- 
sary for complete ban. 

June 22, 1959 to July 10, 1959: Technical 
Working Group No. 1 met in Geneva to study 
high-altitude detection problems. On July 
10 Geneva Technical Working Group I pro- 
posed establishment of system of earth satel- 
lites and installation of additional equip- 
ment at control posts to detect high -altitude 

explosions. , j . . . 

August 26, 1959: United States extended 
unilateral suspension to end of 1959. 

August 27, 1959: United Kingdom said it 
would not resume tests as long as Geneva 
negotiations showed prospect of success. 

August 28, 1959: U.S.S.R. pledged not to 
resume testing unless Western Powers did so, 
November 21, 1959: General Asembly Res- 
olution 1402 (XIV): Suspension of nuclear 
and thermonuclear tests. Among its provi- 
sions this resolution expressed the hope that 
the countries involved in the test-ban nego- 
tiations at Geneva would intensify their ef- 
forts to reach an agreement at an early date; 
it further urged the countries concerned in 
these negotiations to continue their volun- 
tary ban on testing nuclear weapons; it al- 
so requested the countries concerned to re- 
port to the General Assembly the results of 
their negotiations. 

November 25, 1959: Technical Working 
Group II met in Geneva with the Soviets 
and the British. This group met to con- 
sider data from the Hardtack series of nu- 
clear explosions and the findings of the 
Berkner Panel. On December 18, 1959, at 
the conclusion of the meetings held by Tech- 
nical Working Group II, U.S. members of 
Geneva Technical Working Group II re- 
ported that a large number of seismic events 
could not be identified without on-site in- 
spection, even with improved techniques. 
The Soviet members of Geneva Technical 
Working Group II disagreed with' U.S, 
finding. " ' . , , ^ 

December 29, 1959: United States said it 
was free to resume testing after end of 1959 
but would not do so without giving ad- 
vance notice. 

'February 11, 1960: United States proposed 
phased agreement, first phase to provide for 
cessation of tests in atmosphere, oceans, and 
outer space, to greatest height that could 
be effectively controlled; underground tests 
above 4.75 seismic magnitude (estimated by 
United States to equal explosion of about 20 
kilotons) would also be covered; the 4.75 
threshold would be lowered as capabilities of 
detection system 'vtere improved, 20 or 30 per- 
cent of unidentified seismic events above 
threshold should be Inspected. U.S. experts 
estimated that this would mean about 20 in- 
spections per year in U.S.S.R. 

March 19, 1960: Soviets offered to include 
treaty on cessation of tests, together with 
moratorium on underground tests below 
magnitude 4.75, and to agree to joint research 
program on understanding that weapons tests 
would be halted during program. 

March 29, I960: United States and United 
Kingdom said they would agree to voluntary 
moratorium on underground weapons tests 
below magnitude 4.75 after treaty was signed 
and arrangements were made for coordinated 
research program. 
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December 20, 1960: General Assembly Res- 
dutlon 1577 (KV) : Suspension ot nuclear 
and thermonuclear tests. This resolution 
urges the countries involved in the Geneva 
test- ban negotiations to seek a sol ution for 
the few remaining questions so that a test- 
ban agreement could be achieved at an early 
date; it further urges tie countries concerned 
in these negotiations to continue their pres- 
ent voluntary suspension of the testing of 
nuclear weapons; it also requests the coun- 
tries concerned to report the results of their 
negotiations to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and the General Ass embly. 

March 21, 1961: First meeting under the 
new administration of the Geneva Con- 
ference on Discontinuance of Nuck ir Weap- 
ons Tests. U.S, proposal presented by Am- 
bassador Arthur H. Dean. Soviet Union in- 
troduced its troika proposal on tills date. 

April 18. 1961: United States apd United 
Kingdom introduced draft treal/r to the 
Geneva Conference. 

May 5, 1961 : Statement by President Ken- 
nedy on the Geneva test-ban negotiations 
made at his news conference. Mention is 
made of the new United States a id United 
Kingdom proposals and the introduction of 
the troika proposal by Russia. 

June 4, 1961: Khrushchev delivers Soviet 
aide-memoire concerning disarmament and 
nuclear weapons tests to President Kennedy 
at Vienna. Insists the question of control 
hinges on Western Powers accepting pro- 
posals on general and complete disarma- 
ment. 

June 6. 1961: Kennedy reports to Ameri- 
can people on his Vienna talks with Khru- 
shchev. 

June 6. 1961 : Khrushchev reportjs to Rus- 
sian people on his talks with President Ken- 
nedy. (Tass report) topics covered,: General 
and complete disarmament, bannipg of nu- 
clear weapons, cessation of tests, question 
of control. Hammarskjold, the German 
question (peace treaty)* 

June 17, 1961: U.S. aide-memoire to So- 
viet Russia concerning Geneva test- Han ne- 
gotiatlons. Repeated new proposals offered by 
the United States and the United kingdom 
on March 21, 1961. ; 

June 28, 1961: President Kennedy an- 
nounces appointment of Committee of Sci- 
entifle Experts to advise him on test-ban 
problem. 

July 5, 1961: Soviet note replying to U.S. 
note of June 17, 1961, concerning mspen- 
sion of nuclear weapon tests. Says Soviet 
proposals have been distorted. Brings up 
again supervision of inspection and control 
by equal representatives of thret basic 
groups: Socialist states, capitalist states in 
Western military bloc, and neutral states 
(troika). 

July 15, 1961: U.S. note to Soviet Union 
referring to the Soviet note of July 5 1961 
on the Geneva test-ban negotiations’ Says 
Soviet note contains a multitude df irrele- 
vant and unwarranted comments, ponfmes 
its reply to the central issue: Is the Soviet 
' Union prepared to reach an accord which 
would halt nuclear tests under effective in- 
ternational control? 

July 15, 1961: United States and United 
Kingdom request to United Nations tu place 
on the agenda of the 16th General Assembly 
an item entitled “The Urgent Need for a 
Treaty To Ban Nuclear Weapons Tes m Un- 
der Effective International Control/ 1 
July 20, 1961: President announces mem- 
■ bership of nuclear test study group 
| August 10, 1961: President announces he 
has reviewed report of Scientific Cohnnittee 
neva 1S Sending Amt >assador Dean back :;o Ge- 

August 30, 1961: Soviets announce plans 
to resume nuclear testing. Among the rea- 
C + ^ ed + by tbe Soviets taking this step 

of tro * a Proposal, 

the nudear tests carried out by the French 

February 13 > 190o > and the Berlin 


August 30, 1961: White House statement 
on the Soviets announcement that they 
planned to resume nuclear testing. This 
statement expressed concern and resentment 
m regard to the Soviet decision to resume 
nuclear testing. It added that the Soviet de- 
cision presented a threat to the entire world. 
It denounced the Soviet pretext for resump- 
, wea P ons testing by mentioning that 
the Berlin cris;.s was created by the Soviets 
themseives. It also mentioned that the So- 
viet Union bears heavy responsibility before 
all humanity for this decision which was 
made in complete disregard of the United 
Nations. It concluded by announcing that 
Ambassador Arthur Dean was being recalled 
immediately from his post as chief negotia- 
tor at the nuclear test-ban meetings. 

September 1, 1961-November 4, 1961: The 
So\det Union conducted a series of approxi- 
mately 50 atmospheric nuclear tests with a 
total yield of about 120 megatons. The tests 
were conducted at three different locations 
in the Soviet Union : Semipalatinsk, Novaya 
Zemlya, and east of Stalingrad. The series 
was highlighted by a 55-60 megaton detona- 
« on October 31, 1961, despite a resolution 
adopted October 27, 1961, by the United Na- 
tions appealing to the U.S.S.R. to refrain 
from carrying cut their stated intention to 
explode a device of this yield. 

September 3, 1961: President Kennedy in 
a joint statement with British Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, proposed that the Soviet 
Union agree immediately to discontinuing 
testing nuclear weapons in the atmosphere 

? 1 f + I i 0t tf SUgge!;teci that the United States. 
United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. representa- 
tives meet in Geneva not later than Septem- 
ber 9 to record the agreement to cease nu- 
ciear testing in the atmosphere and report it 
to the United Nations. 

5 ’ 3,961 : pr esident Kennedy an- 
nounced that the United States would re- 
sume nuclear testing. He ordered the tests 
carried out in the laboratory and under- 
ground -with no fallout/ 1 This decision wL 
made after the Soviets set off their third 
nuclear test in the atmosphere in 5 days. 
President Kennedy, in referring to the Ken- 
ned y-Macmillan statement of September 3 
+J 1UC i ear testing in the atrnos- 
9 1961. W remalns open untI1 Sep- 

S ept embe r 15, 1961: The United States 
detonates its first underground nuclear de- 

/ c ® s, “ ce * he end of the test moratorium 
at the Nevada test site 

1961 : President an- 

nounces that the policy of the United States 
will be to proceed in developing nuclear 
t0 a su P er *or capability for 

efen£ rl P f the free w °rld against any 
sta *f ment indicated that the 
United States would make necessary prepara- 

in Se a n tm“ph«e be ° 0meS neCeSSary to test 

December 22, 1961: A Joint communique 
was issued by President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan following a 2-day meet- 
ing in Bermuda. They agreed that it was 

foTth/f t aS a ™ tter of P rudent Planning 
,° r /^/ UtUre ' tt ‘ at P endln S the final deci- 
sion [to resume atmospheric testing] prepa- 
ratlons should be made for atmospheric test- 
ing to maintain the effectiveness of the de- 
terrent/ 1 

19(l2: Geneva inference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests 
breaks up at the 363d meeting. The United 
Sta fc es proposed an adjournment, and Soviet 
negotiator Tsarapldn said, “This is the end/* 
February 7, 1962: President Kennedy and 
British Prime Minister MacMillan said they 
t0 f5oviet Premier Khrushchev 
that another supreme effort 11 to halt the nu- 
ar ar1 ^ ra f e 1>e made by raising next 
E? l t ^A 18 :5 La t lon . general disarmament con- 
^ be for elgn ministers’ level 

1962; President Kennedy 
urged Premier Khrushchev not to press his 
proposal for an 18- nation summit meeting on 
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disarmament. However, he assured the Soviet 
leader that he was ready to participate “at 
any stage of the conference when it appears 
that such participation could positively af- 
fect the chances of success/* 

February 21, 1962: Premier Khrushchev re- 
plied to President Kennedy’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 14 still insisting on a summit confer- 
ence on disarmament. 

February 24, 1962: Letter from President 
Kennedy to Premier Khrushchev. President 
Kennedy replied to Premier Khrushchev’s 
letter of February 21, 1962, stressing that 
heads-of-state participation at the Geneva 
Conference should be reserved until a later 
stage in the negotiations after preliminary 
agreements have been reached at the Foreign 
Ministers’ level. 

March 2, 1962: President Kennedy an- 
nounced that he had ordered a resumption 
of nuclear tests in the atmosphere in late 
April unless the Soviet Union agrees before 
then to an “ironclad” treaty banning all tests. 
The President held out to Khrushchev the 
promise of a summit conference at which 
such a treaty could be signed, and also said 
? a l a « atisfactory treaty would be offered 
by the West at the disarmament conference 
opening in Geneva on MArch 14, 1962. 

March 4, 1962: The Soviet Government 
sent the United States a message delivered to 
the State Department advising that Foreign 
Minister Gromyko would go to Geneva The 
Kremlin message was reported to have said 
that Khrushchev had “reluctantly” accepted 
the Foreign Minister proposal. 

March 14, 1962: 17-nation disarmament 
conference opened in Geneva. (Originally 18- 
nation conference, but France did not at- 
tend) . 

1 ^’ 1962: The United States, during 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, clearly 
indicated its willingness to drop the 4.75 
threshold and to make the test ban treaty, 
rom the outset, complete in its coverage bv 
banning all tests in the atmosphere, outer 
space, underground, and in the oceans The 
response of the Soviet Union to this proposal 
indicated an unwillingness on their part tc 
accept a treaty with or without the U.S. pro- 
posed amendment. 

March 16, 1962: Premier Khrushchev an- 
nounced that Soviet scientists had developec 
a global rocket” invulnerable to antimissil 
weapons and that it rendered obsolete tin 
early warning system of the United States. 

^f^TT 0 ’^ 19621 The White House release< 
a joint United States-Uffited Kingdom state 
nuclear testing’ appealing to the So 
viet Union to agree to a nuclear test bai 
with adequate safeguards including the prin 
ciple of international verification. This state- 
ment indicated that If such an agreemen 
w . aa successful then the test series sched- 
u ! e f byr the United States for the latter pari 
of April would go forward. 

April 10, 1962 : Prime Minister Macmillan 
added a personal message to the joint Anglo- 
American note to Premier Khrushchev on a 
nuclear test ban asking him to accept an 
inspection procedure and “fill all the peoples 
of the world with a new sense of hope.” 

1?* 1962: Premier Khrushchev re- 

t M e .?. e ? n ?? y " Macmillan J° int statement 
on nuclear testing. 

tJ^V 6 ’^ 962 *’ Eight neutral nations ap- 
pealed to the nuclear powers to persist in 
their efforts to reach agreement on prohibit- 
ing nuclear weapons testing for all time 
They suggested establishing a system for 
continuous observation and control on a sci- 
entific and nonpolitical basis, built on exist- 
ing national network of observation posts. 

+wf n + 18 ’ \ 962: United States offered a 
three-stage plan for disarmament, having 
g °? ls £ ener al and complete disarma- 
£5^*?* f adUal re P la cetnentof the armed 
w single nations by a strengthened 
^ Nat °r The disarm ing process would 
fnJZZuH preventfc any stete from gain- 
ing a military advantage, and compliance 
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with all obligations would be effectively 
verified.- 

April 22 , 1962 : Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in summary-analysis of 1961 Vela 
bearing, reports that nearly 3 years of re- 
search had brought no material progress to- 
ward an effective method of detecting clan- 
destine underground tests. 

April 25, 1962 : First 1962 U.S. nuclear test 
in the atmosphere. This test was of an inter- 
mediate yield from a plane near Christ- 
mas Island. The President approved the re- 
sumption on nuclear testing after repeated 
unsuccessful attempts by the United States 
to get the U.S.S.R. to agree to a nuclear 
test ban treaty with adequate safeguards. 

April 26, 1962: Secretary of State Rusk 
justified the new series of tests on the basis 
of refusal of the Soviet Union to accept the 
kind of international verification necessary 
for a test- ban agreement. The Secretary of 
State referred to President Kennedy’s address 
of March 2 in which he set forth the rea- 
sons why a certain number of tests would 
be necessary in the absence of an interna- 
tional agreement banning nuclear tests with 
adequate assurances; and, secondly, that it 
is a major objective of American policy to 
bring an end to testing immediately and 
permanently when we were assured that test- 
ing had been abolished. 

May 1, 1962: France conducts underground 
explosion of nuclear device in Algerian Sa- 
hara. 

May 2, 1962: Disarmament talks were re- 
sumed at Geneva. British Minister of State 
Joseph Godber said U.S.S.R, must change 
its attitude toward verification measures if 
the world is to have general and complete 
disarmament. 

.May 16, 1962: Premier Krushchev con- 
firmed U.S.S.R, determination to test. He 
based his decision on the fact that the 
United States had resumed testing in the 
Pacific. 

June 14, 1962: The Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Conference 1 recesses. 

July 12, 1962: Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk reports that the preliminary Vela re- 
sults, released by the Defense Department 
on July 7, offer some promising signs for de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear tests but 
emphasized the new findings cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for control posts or on- 
site inspections. 

July 13, 1962: Soviet Union served official 
notice that it claims the right to be the last 
nation to carry -out nuclear weapon tests. 

July 16, 1962: The 18 Natjon Disarmament 
[Conference reconvenes in Geneva. The 
United States proposes discussion of scien- 
tific findings, particularly from Project Vela. 

July 21, 1962: The Soviet Government an- 
nounces its decision to resume nuclear tests, 

August 1, 1962: President Kennedy stated 
at his news conference that on the basis of 
recent technical assessments, the United 
States can work toward an internationally 
supervised system of detection and verifica- 
tion for underground testing which will be 
simpler and more economical than the sys- 
tem which was contained in the treaty 
which we tabled in Geneva in April 1961. He 
emphasized that these new assessments do 
not affect the requirement that any system 
must include provision for on-site inspection 
of unidentified underground events. 

August 5, 1962: The Soviet Union deto- 
nates a nuclear explosion in the atmosphere 
in the order of magnitude of 30 megatons. 
This is the first of some 40 tests, continuing 
until December 25. 

August 8, 1962: U.S. Delegate Dean pro- 
posed reducing the number of control posts 
to something like 80 — a reduction of more 


1 Eighteen Nation Disarmament Conference 
now composed of 17 nations. France, an orig- 
inal member, withdrew at the beginning of 
the Conference. 


than half. He offered this concession in view 
of his contention that detecting devices have 
gone ahead rapidly. Thus, our techniques 
for detecting sneak tests are much better. 

August 9, 1962: Ambassador Dean formally 
introduces a new proposal for a comprehen- 
sive test-ban treaty based on a worldwide 
network of internationally supervised, na- 
tionally manned control posts. Provided the 
Soviets agree to the principle of obligatory 
on-site inspection, the numbers of control 
posts and on-site inspections would be sub- 
stantially reduced from previous U.S, pro- 
posals. Ambassador Zorin Immediately re- 
jects the new proposal. 

August 20, 1962: The U.S.S.R. rejected 
proposals for a partial nuclear test-ban 
treaty. The idea of a half-way treaty was 
advanced by Brazil, Sweden, and Italy. The 
proposed treaty would stop atmospheric tests 
immediately to ease fallout dangers. 

August 27, 1962:" The United States and 
Great Britain offered the Soviet Union the 
choice of an internationally inspected total 
ban on nuclear weapons tests or an un- 
inspected limited ban. The limited ban would 
cover tests in the atmosphere, in space and 
underwater pending further negotiations for 
a treaty to include underground tests, the 
most difficult to identify. 

August 29 , 1962: The U.S.S.R. submitted to 
the disarmament conference a formula for 
halting nuclear weapons tests that the 
United States and Britain have repeatedly 
termed unacceptable because of inadequate 
guarantees and safeguards for inspection of 
suspicious events. 

August 29, 1962: President Kennedy wel- 
comed a Soviet proposal that alp nuclear 
testing cease by January 1. But he reiterated 
the western position that an enforceable 
treaty, complete with inspection provisions, 
be signed first. 

September 7 , 1962 : The 18-Nation Disarm- 
ament Conference recesses, but the Test Ban 
Subcommittee remains in session. 

October 24, 1962: At the United Nations, 
Brazil proposes denuclearization of Batin 
America and Africa which would include a 
ban on nuclear weapon tests in these conti- 
nents. 

November 4, 1962: President Kennedy an- 
nounces the end of the current series of at- 
mospheric nuclear tests, but states that 
underground tests will be continued in Ne- 
vada. The last atmospheric detonation was 
November 4, 1962. 

November 6, 1962: The General Assembly 
adopts a two-part resolution on nuclear tests. 
Part (A), sponsored by 37 powers and ap- 
proved by a vote of 75 to 0 with 21 absten- 
tions, calls for the cessation of testing by 
January 1, 1963, and an interim arrangement 
with certain assurances if no final agreement 
is achieved by that date. Part (B) , sponsored 
by the United States and the United King- 
dom and approved by a vote of 51 to 10 with 
40 abstentions, urges the early conclusion of 
a comprehensive test ban treaty with effective 
international verification. The United States 
and the U.S.S.R. abstain on part (A), and 
the U.S.S.R. opposes part (B) . 

November 13, 1962: At Geneva, Ambassador 
Tsarapkin suggests that unmanned seismic 
stations be employed as an addition to exist- 
ing national detecting stations to monitor a 
test ban. 

November 26, 1962 : The 18-Nation Disarm- 
ament Conference reconvenes for the third 
session. 

November 28, 1962: In an attempt to end 
the deadlock at Geneva, Swedish Delegate 
Rolf Edberg proposed a moratorium on all 
nuclear teste while an international group of 
scientists works out underground control 
methods satisfactory to both the West and 
the Soviet Union. 

December 3, 1962: The U.S.S.R. rejected 
the proposal for setting up a nuclear test ban 
put forth by the Indian- Swedish delegations. 

December 4, 1962: The Soviet Union told 


the United States and Great Britain that as 
long as they insisted on on-site inspection 
there would “never be any agreement” to end 
nuclear testing. Joseph B. Godber of Britain 
declared the dismissal of the neutralist efforts 
to break the test ban stalemate was “not the 
action of a responsible government.” 

December 4, 1962: Arthur H. Dean told the 
Soviet Union that unmanned seismic sta- 
tions — the so-called “black boxes” — cannot 
serve as a sole guardian of a nuclear test 
ban. 

December 10, 1962: In the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference, Ambassador Tsarap- 
kin formally proposes the establishment of 
two or three unmanned seismic stations on 
the territories of states possessing nuclear 
weapons. Locations by zones for those to be 
placed in the Soviet Union are named. This 
proposal is conditioned on the abandonment 
by the West of its insistence on international 
control and obligatory on-site inspection. 

December 19, 1962: Premier Khrushchev, in 
a letter to President Kennedy, states that the 
Soviet Union is now prepared to accept two 
or three on-site inspections per year on So- 
viet territory. In addition, he says there 
could be three unmanned seismic stations on 
Soviet territory. The final location of the 
stations is left open. 

December 20, 1962: The 18-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference recesses. 

December 28, 1962: President Kennedy, in 
reply to Premier Khrushchev, indicates en- 
couragement that the Soviets have now ac- 
cepted the principle of on-site inspection, but 
states that the figure of “two or three” on- 
site Inspections is not sufficient, nor are 
three unmanned seismic stations. He denies 
that the United States offered to agree on 
three inspections. The United States has re- 
duced number of on-site inspections to 8 
to 10. 

January 4, 1963: Arthur H. Dean announced 
that he had submitted his resignation on 
December 27, 1962, as Chief U.S. negotiator 
at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

January 7, 1963: In a letter to President 
Kennedy, in further exchange on the subject 
of on-site inspection. Premier Khrushchev 
holds to his contention that an annual quota 
of two or three inspections Is sufficient. He 
emphasizes that he considers agreement in 
principle a great unilateral concession, and 
he agrees to further discussion on the ques- 
tions between United States and U.S.S.R. 
representatives . 

January 14, 1963: United States and So- 
viet representatives meet in New York. The 
United States is represented by William C. 
Foster, Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; and the U.S.S.R. is 
represented by N. T. Fedorenko, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the U.N. and S. K. Tsarapkin, 
chairman of the Soviet delegation to the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference. Discussions 
continue in New York until January 22 when 
they are moved to Washington. 

January 26, 1963; President Kennedy or- 
ders that preparations for underground test- 
ing in Nevada be suspended in the hope that 
the Western -Soviet discussions presently tak- 
ing place In New York and Washington would 
materially enhance the prospects for an 
effective agreement on a test ban. 

February 1, 1963: The New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C., discussions on a test ban are 
slated to be taken up at the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference scheduled to be 
resumed on February 12. In a press confer- 
ence, Secretary of State Rusk expressed the 
disappointment of the United States that the 
position of the Soviet Union appeared to have 
hardened into a “take-it-or-leave it” at- 
titude on their offer for two or three on-site 
inspections per year. The Secretary states, 
"*' * * the idea of on-site inspection is not 
simply a political question involving the ac- 
ceptance of on-site inspection in principle, 
but is the practical problem of establishing 
arrangements which in fact do provide as- 
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surance that agreements are being complied 
with.” 

February X, 1963: President Kennedy or- 
ders resumption of the preparations for un- 
derground testing in Nevada. 

February 8, 1963: The scheduled series of 
underground tests is begun in Nevada. 

February 12, 1963: The 18-Natiop Disarma- 
ment Conference reconvenes at Ge neva, 
j February 22, 1963: The ACDA announces 
in Washington that the United St® es is wil- 
ling to consider possible acceptance of seven 
on-site inspections, providing the modalities 
of inspection can be agreed upon. 

February 28, 1963: In a Moscow election 
| meeting speech. Premier Khrushchev reaf- 
j firms his refusal to consider anything but 
! three on-site inspections per year. 

April 1, 1963: The United States and 
United. Kingdom delegations table is memor- 
andum of position concerning the cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests. This memorandum 
sums up the Western position cm general 
principles of agreement, on-site inspection 
and automatic seismic station arrangements, 
and includes specific proposals submitted to 
date. 

Aug. 6, 1963: Limited test ban treaty is 
signed in Moscow. 

Aug. 31, 1963: “Hotline” teletype system 
j between Washington and Moscow becomes 
operational. 

Oct. 7, 1963 ; President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, signs the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty. 

Oct. 10, 1963 : The Limited Test Ban Treaty 
enters into forces 

Dec. 31, 1963: Premier Khrushchev calls 
on all states to conclude an international 
agreement “for the renunciation' by the 
states of the use of force for the settlement 
of territorial disputes and boundary ques- 
j tions.” 

Jan. 8, 1964: In his State of the Union 
message, President Johnson announces that 
U.S. production of enriched uraniurii will be 
reduced by 25 percent and that the Atomic 
Energy Commission will close down! 4 of its 
14 realtors producing plutonium fdr weap- 
j ons. The President calls on the Soviet’ Union 
to take similar steps. j : 

' Jan. 18, 1964: President Johnson; in his 
I refcly to Premier Khrushchev’s letter of De- 
! cember 31, 1963, appeals to the Soviet Union 
I to support concrete steps to strengthen 
| peace, by urging that both nations present 
new proposals at Geneva on the prevention 
of the spread of nuclear, weapons, cessation 
of the production of fissionable materials for 
weapons uses, the transfer of large amounts 
of fissionable materials t6 peaceful uses, the 
j prohibition of all nuclear tests, limitations 
j on nuclear weapons systems, reduction of the 
risk of war by accident or design, and prog- 
ress toward general disarmament. i \ 

Jan. 21, 1964: The Eighteen Nation; Dis- 
armament Committee (ENDC) recompiles in 
Geneva. 

In a message to the ENDC, President! John- 
son submitted proposals designed td: pro- 
hibit the use of force, achieve a verified 
freeze of nuclear delivery vehicles, achieve a 
verified agreement on the cessation b| the 
production of fissionable material for i Weap- 
ons, reduce the danger of accidental wM and 
Surprise attack, and halt the spread of 
atomic weapons. j 

Apr. 20, 1964: President Johnson i an- 

nounces that he has ordered "a furthel sub- 
stantial reduction” in the production <j>f en- 
riched uranium. Combined with the induc- 
tion announced last January, the- overall re- 
daction in the production of emjiched 
uranium will he 40 percent over a fouV year 
Period. j ; 

| Premier Khrushchev announces diboon- 
tijnuanee of the construction of twoj hew 
reactors for the production of plutonium 
add that the production of iiraniuid-!235 
would be substantially reduced over the! next 
several years. (On November 24, 1965, lb re- 
sponse to inquiries regarding Premier Khru- 


shchev's statement of April 20, 1964, the AEC 
stated “there ;s no evidence to confirm that 
the Soviets have indeed done what they 
stated they would do/’) 

Apr. 21, 1964: Prime Minister Douglas- 
Home announces that U.K. production of 
military plutonium will gradually be ter- 
minated. 

Apr. 28, 1964: The ENDC recesses. 

June 9, 1964: The ENDC reconvenes. 

June 11, 19C4: The IAEA Board of Gov- 
ernors approves an agreement between the 
United States and the Agency whereby four 
U.S. reactors will be placed under Agency 
Safeguards against diversion to non-peaceful 
ends. r 

June 25, 1964: At the ENDC, the United 
States presents a plan to provide verification 
for a cutoff in the production of , fissionable 
materials for weapons. 

Aug. 27, 1964-.: At the ENDC the Indian 
representative states that under no circum- 
stances will this country use its nuclear ca- 
pabilities for ncn-peaceful purposes. 

Sept. 17, 1964 : The ENDC adjourns. 

Oct. 16, 1964: Communist China explodes 
its first atom bomb. 

Oct. 24, 1964: The Chairman of India’s 
Atomic Energy Commission states that India 
might be compelled to manufacture nuclear 
weapons unless some Important and tangible 
steps are made toward general disarmament. 

Nov. 1, 1964: The White House announces 
that former Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Boswell L. Gilps.tric has been appointed by 
the President to head a special panel to 
study ways and means of preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Dec. 8 7 1964: Following their Washington 
Conference, President Johnson and U.K. 
Prime Minister Wilson issued a communique 
in which they express agreement on the ur- 
gency of a world-wide effort to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Dec. 30, 1964: jin a New Year’s greeting to 
Premier Kosygin, President Johnson ex- 
presses the hope that practical agreements 
can be reached soon in the area of arms 
control. 

Jan. 19, 1965: AEC announces that the 
United States has detected venting from the 
Soviet under grouj id test of January 15. 

Jan. 26, 1965: In a statement before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, ACDA Di- 
rector Foster states that the Soviet test of 
January 15 may have been a technical vio- 
lation of the limited test ban treaty. 

Feb. 15, 1965: AEC announces it will fur- 
ther reduce the late of production of en- 
riched uranium. The new reduction will be 
gradually carried cut from 1966 to 1969. 

May 14, 1965: Communist China explodes 
its second atomic bomb. 

May 17, 1965: In the Disarmament Com- 
mission, ACDA Director Foster suggests a 
broad program of measures to halt the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

July 27, 1965: ENDC convenes at Geneva. 
In a message to the delegates, President John- 
son states that the American delegation is 
instructed to seek, “agreements that will 
limit the perilous spread of nuclear weapons, 
and make it possible for all countries to re- 
train without fear from entering the nuclear 
arms race;” “effective limitation of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear delivery systems. . . 
and a “truly comprehensive test-ban treaty.” 

Aug. 8, 1965: Pope Paul VI urges mankind 
to renounce forever use of atomic weapons 
and prays that men will “no longer place 
their trust, their calculations, and their 
prestige in such fatal and dishonoring 
weapons.” 

Aug. 17, 1965: At the ENDC, the United 
States presents a draft non-proliferation 
treaty. 

Aug. 31, 1965: At the ENDC the Soviet 
Union rejects the U.S. draft non-prolifera- 
tion treaty of August 17. 

Sept. 16, 1965: The Conference of the 
Eighteen -Nation Committee on Disarmament 
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(ENDC) adjourns following the conclusion 
of its 234th plenary meeting. 

Sept. 23, 1966: In a speech at the United 
Nations, Ambassador Goldberg stresses that 
the first priority towards the goal of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament “must be 
given to halting the spread of nuclear 
weapons. . 

Sept. 24, 1965: Soviet draft treaty on non- 
proliferation presented to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 

Oct. 17, 1965: William Foster, Director, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, in 
a speech at the United Nations calls for the 
resumption of the ENDC at Geneva. 

Nov. 25, 1965: At the United Nations 26 
nations present a draft resolution on the 
“urgent need for suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests.” This draft resolution 
was subsequently sponsored by 9 other 
nations. 

Dec. 3, 1965: The 36-nation draft resolu- 
tion of November 25, 1965 approved by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 92 to 1 with 
14 abstentions. Albania votes against the 
resolution. The following countries abstain: 
Algeria, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, S.S.R., Congo, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Biance, Guinea, Hun- 
gary, Mauritania, Mongolia, Poland, Ukrain- 
ian, S.S.R., and the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 28, 1965: Ambassador- at-Large Averell 
Harriman leaves Washington to visit Eastern 
Europe on a peace mission for President 
Johnson. 

Jan. 27, 1966: Eighteen Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee is scheduled to reconvene in 
Geneva. 

Ml’. PASTORE. Mr. President, follow- 
ing that speech, in which I introduced 
Senate Resolution 179, that resolutior 
was favorably reported both by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and by th< 
Foreign Relations Committee. It passe/ 
in the Senate without a dissenting vote 
The vote was 84 to nothing. 

The U.S. negotiators heeded my ad 
vice, and worked out an article that wa 
virtually identical with the one I ha 
suggested. But disagreement then aros 
among some nations, including our a 
lies, with respect to the article. 

The disagreement resulted from tt 
fact that there were already two exce 
lent, well-established international saf< 
guards systems — that of Euratom an 
that of the International Atomic Energ 
Agency. An impasse developed as to ho 
to work out the relationship between tt 
two. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senat 
on March 9, 1967, I recognized the im 
passe that had developed on this poin 
I recommended that an arrangement b 
proposed whereby the Intemationt 
Atomic Energy Agency would enter int 
a formal agreement with Euratom to de 
velop equivalent technical standards fo 
their safeguards system, and unde 
which International Atomic Energ; 
Agency inspectors would be authorize! 
to verify Euratom ’s system. I ask unani 
mous consent that this speech be printet 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the speed 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows : 

Floor Statement of Senator John O. Pas- 

tore on Nonproliferation of Nitcleai 

Weapons, March 9, 1967 

Mr. President, less than one year ago — or 
May 17, 1966 — a most serious matter was be- 
fore the Senate. The subject was embodiec 
in a resolution which was simply worded— 
not highly technical — not difficult to under- 
stand — and impossible to ignore. 
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It was a resolution for nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

The resolution passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

I believe it was — and Is — a profound dec- 
laration of the consensus of the Senate. Im- 
portant as it was last year, I believe it may 
be even more important today. So I ask the 
indulgence of my colleagues and read that 
Senate Resolution 179 of the 89th Congress, 
2nd Session, we passed that- day. 

“S. Res. 179, 89th Congress, Second Session 
“Whereas the spread of nuclear weapons 
constitutes a grave threat to the security 
and peace of all nations, arid 

“Whereas the knowledge and ability to de- 
sign and manufacture nuclear weapons is 
becoming more universally known, and 

“Whereas the danger of nuclear war be- 
comes greater as additional nations achieve 
independent nuclear weapon capability, and 
“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States, as stated by President Johnson, ‘to 
seek agreements that will limit the perilous 
spread of nuclear weapons, and make it pos- 
sible for all countries to refrain without fear 
from entering the nuclear arms race’ : There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate commends the 
President’s serious and urgent efforts to nego- 
tiate international agreements limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons and supports the 
principle of additional efforts by the Presi- 
dent which are appropriate and necessary in 
the interest of peace for the solution of nu- 
clear proliferation problems.” 

That Resolution’ was passed, 84 to 0, on 
May 17, 1966. 

Today — March 9, 1967— the international 
disarmament conference Is meeting in Ge- 
neva. Representatives of seventeen natfons of 
;he world are engaged in an effort to nego- 
-iate a nonproliferation, treaty. 

The effort is arduous. Negotiations have 
>een underway since February 21. As anyone 
/ho has been reading the newspaper reports 
/ell knows, there are currently some diffi- 
ulties in negotiating and drafting the treaty 
mguage. 

Specifically, there is disagreement among 
>me nations, including our allies, with Ar- 
cle III of the proposed treaty submitted by 
ie United States. 

Article III has to do with international 
ispection of civilian nuclear facilities within 
ie signatory countries. 

There are two worthwhile international or- 
mizations that have been, and are, sponsor- 
Lg civilian uses of atomic energy — the Inter- 
ational Atomic Energy Agency and Euratom. 
There appears to be developing in the 
dnds of some that a choice must be made of 
tie of these organizations to the exclusion 
£ the other for the purpose of assuring that 
ivilian nuclear material and equipment are 
ot diverted to military purposes. 

This is wrong ! 

Mr. President, I believe it would be worth- 
while if we review the wording of Article III 
,s it was originally proposed by the United 
itates and alternate variations that have 
jeen under consideration and what prob- 
ems there are. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
itomic Energy, and as present Chairman^ I 
l&ve been closely following this matter and 
: would hope that as we have been able to 
lo in the past, the members of the Joint 
Committee can make some contributions to 
lelp solve the problems that may now be 
acing us in the international control of 
itomic power. 

Article III in the proposed treaty tabled on 
Vugust 17, 1965 and again on March 22, 1966 
yy the United States, stated as follows : 

“Each of the states party to this treaty 
mdertakes to cooperate in facilitating the 
application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency or equivalent international safe- 
guards on all peaceful nuclear activities.” 


As my colleagues recall, last year when I 
introduced S. Res. 179 on January 18th, I was 
critical of the wording of Article III as pro- 
posed. I felt the phrasing was vague and non- 
commital. I said then, and I repeat now, if 
we really believe — and I know that we do — • 
that the application of international controls 
are necessary and we intend to support inter- 
national safeguards — -let us say so in clear, 
explicit, definite, unequivocal language. 

Last .year, I therefore recommended much 
stronger language — language that would 
make it mandatory for international con- 
trols — international safeguards to be ap- 
plied to nuclear material and equipment 
transferred between nations. At the time I 
recommended the following specific lan- 
guage: 

“1. Each of the nonnuclear states party to 
this treaty undertakes to accept Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency or similar safe- 
guards on all of their nuclear activities. 

"2. Each of the states party to this treaty 
undertakes to provide source or fissionable 
material, or specialized equipment or non- 
nuclear material for the processing or use of 
source or fissionable material or for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material, to other 
states for peaceful purposes only if such 
material and equipment will be subject to 
International A atomic Energy Agency or 
similar international safeguards.” 

I was saying — pure and simple — that any 
nation that gives fissionable material for 
civilian use shall make sure that the recip- 
ient of such material agrees to international 
inspection and all those who receive it In 
turn agree that they will subscribe to inter- 
national inspection. , 

In my proposed language I used the words 
“International Atomic Energy Agency or 
similar international safeguards” and I chose 
those words quite carefully for the following 
reason : 

The International Atomic Energy Agency, 
with a current membership of 97 nations has 
established a safeguards system but to date 
has not fully developed that system. 
Euratom, an organization consisting of six 
Western European nations has been operat- 
ing an inspection system among its members 
which I hoped would also be used to assure 
compliance with the nonproliferation treaty. 

While the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is further developing its capabilities, 
I wanted to be certain that we continued 
to draw upon and use the capabilities of the 
existing system within that region where it 
exists. When I made my recommendation I 
did not then, nor do I now, support any type 
of language that would put off into the un- 
determined future the requirement for some 
sort of international inspection. It was my 
strong belief then, and it remains today, that 
we must be definite as to when and how in- 
ternational inspection * will be applied to 
verify the civilian uses of atomic energy and 
to assure materials are not diverted to mili- 
tary purposes in contravention of any non- 
proliferation treaty entered into by the 
United States and other nations. This has 
been United States’ policy from the inception 
of President Eisenhower's Atoms-For-Peace 
program in 1953. The United States has al- 
ways required that agreements for coopera- 
tion in the civilian uses of atomic energy 
carry with them procedures and require- 
ments for inspection. At first the United 
States on its own assumed that responsibil- 
ity. Bilateral agreements with other nations 
included the right of United States inspectors 
to personally verify that equipment and ma- 
terial where* being used in conformance with 
our agreement. Thereafter, when Euratom 
was formed in 1957 we encouraged this group 
of six Western European nations to develop 
international -type safeguards within that 
organization. Within Euratom, nationals of 
the other member nations inspect Euratom 
material and equipment located in France; 
Dutch and Italian nationals inspect Euratom 


equipment and material in West Germany. 
However, from the beginning its was under- 
stood that in the event of the establishment 
of an International safeguards and control 
system under the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, Euratom would consider the 
International Atomic Energy Agency’s as- 
suming some safeguards and controls over 
Euratom nuclear material. 

In 1958 the Chief of the Euratom dele- 
gation, in a letter to the United States Rep- 
resentative to Euratom, assured the United 
States . . in the event of the establish- 
ment of an international safeguards and 
control system by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the United States and Eura- 
tom will consult regarding assumption by 
that Agency of the safeguard and control 
over the fissionable material utilized or pro- 
duced in implementation of the program 
contemplated by the Memorandum of Under- 
standing.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
include at this point in the record an ex- 
change of letters dated June 18, 1958, be- 
tween Max Kohnstamm, Chief, Euratom 
delegation, and Ambassador Butterworth, 
United States Representative to Euratom, 
confirming this understanding. 

Mr. President, since its inception I have 
been a strong supporter of Euratom. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
I am honored to be the Chairman, has con- 
sistently supported various cooperative pro- 
grams aimed at assisting Euratom in fur- 
thering the development of civilian nuclear 
power within Western Europe. Every proposal 
for cooperation and assistance — whether it 
Involved information, technical assistance or 
fissionable material — was supported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation for a number of 
years I consistently and constantly lent my 
voice and support to assisting what I be- 
lieve to have been, and still to be, a worth- 
while endeavor — Euratom. I therefore am 
surprised and disappointed when I read 
statements emanating from within Euratom 
nations resisting, if not opposing, the non- 
proliferation treaty and, particularly. Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. 
Statements reportedly originating in West 
Germany claim that a nonproliferation 
treaty, as now being proposed in Geneva, 
adversely affects the civilian nuclear power 
program within that nation. This, if true, is 
an incongruity and I dare say an untenable 
position. Each of the Eur&tom nations, as a 
member of Euratom, has already accepted 
international inspection within its own or- 
ganization. In addition, each of the six mem- 
ber nations of Euratom has had bilateral 
agreements for cooperation with the United 
States which in the past authorized U.S. 
inspection. During the past several years two 
members of Euratom agreed to Euratom in- 
spection of equipment received under their 
bilateral agreements with the United States. 
Following extended negotiation and review 
on August 1, 1965 Belgium entered into 
agreement by which it came under Euratom 
international inspection on all material and 
equipment it receives frbm the United States. 
On November 20, 1966 France also did the 
same. This year West Germany is expected 
to do the same. 

In all cases, whether it be through bilater- 
al agreements or through Euratom, the six 
nations of Euratom have agreed not to use 
material or equipment received from the 
United States for military purposes. This 
has not in any way adversely affected their 
civilian program. Similarly, each of the six 
in one way or another has accepted inter- 
national inspection from its neighbors, I 
am therefore concerned that these nations 
that have been complying with nonprolifer- 
ation-type restrictions should now raise ob- 
jections by claiming that the nonprolifera- 
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tlon treaty would prevent or hamper the 
civilian uses of atomic energy. 

As X have over the years sponsored and 
supported Euratom, similarly X have been 
a strong supporter of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. In 1965, when Presi- 
dent Elsenhower appointed me a delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, I helped in the drafting of the United 
States resolution which first sponsored the 
International Atomic Energy Age ncy. I pre- 
sented the draft proposal before the first 
political committee Of the 10th General As- 
sembly of the United, Nations. I have seen 
the International Agency grow to what it 
is today — an organisation dedicated to the 
development of nuclear* energy for peaceful 
purposes with a membership of 97 nations 
soon to be increased to 99. 

Beginning in 1960 the In ernational 
Atomic Energy Agency has been developing 
an international inspection system. It is 
still developing that system. It a as, I am 
informed, approximately 13 individuals as- 
signed to it whose responsibility it is to 
visit facilities throughout the wtxid and to 
verify that equipment and material desig- 
nated for civilian purposes are hot diverted 
to military uses. 

I personally do not believe that ' his limit- 
ed personnel of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency system to date is adequate 
to assume its responsibilities throughout 
the world. I am convinced that It the last 
several years much has been accomplished 
in developing techniques and trja nlng In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agenjcy inspec- 
tors. A great deal more is neces$et y. I am 
sure that it is important that ih vnte years 
to come the United States and i ether na- 
tions dedicate themselves to impro/ing and 
strengthening the international Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system. 

Now, I do not believe that we I vre com- 
pelled to make a choice that is tci be either 
one or the other — the IAEA or Eur ifconi. In 
my opinion, it can be a cooperation and 
understanding between the two. 

Nonproliferation of nuclear weapons is of 
prime importance. We need any apt! all as- 
sistance we can receive to assure is donable 
material and equipment are not; diverted 
from civilian uses to nuclear wea|p ns. We 
need the Euratom safeguards, we Sneed the 
International Atomic Energy Agent y safe- 
guards, and we need any additional vgional 
safeguard systems that may hereafter be 
set up. | 

I, for one, would welcome an orgat Nation 
of Warsaw Pact nations that might be formed 
to further the civilian uses of atomic energy. 

I would welcome a system whereby Polish 
nationals would inspect Hungarian dr Czech- 
oslovakian facilities and vice versa. 


I would welcome a group of South Ameri- 
I can nations that might form on a 'regional 
basis and which might develop an ii terna- 
! tional safeguards system wiihin their region. 

On the other hand, I would not : ecom- 
j mend nor would I support individual re- 
j gional safeguards systems which wduld ex- 
clude International Atomic Energy Agency 
inspectors or which would be in lieu f In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
I guards. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated on 
numerous occasions in the past, I belli eve it 
is important that Article IH of the pn posed 
nonproliferation treaty s&t forth a definite 
commitment that material and equipment 
transferred for peaceful uses will be subject 
to international inspection, I recoin nend 
that Article III be clearly understood Y.ot to 
require the International Atomic fenergy 
Agency inspection system or other interna- 
tional inspection to be exclusive of each 
Other; that any regional system that cur- 
rently exists, like Euratom or others that 
may subsequently be formed, be encouraged 
to assist In this important work but that 
they be coordinated with and under the 

i 


Intern at ion 8,1 Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards system To this extent I recommend 
that the U.S. representative to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency be instructed 
to propose an arrangement whereby the IAEA 
would enter into a formal agreement with 
Euratom to develop equivalent technical 
standards for their safeguards systems and 
under which IAEA inspectors ' would be 
authorized to verify Euratom’s system. I 
would also recommend that such an agree- 
ment should Include a joint research pro- 
gram to devlop improved technical methods 
for safeguarding fissionable materials. 

Organizations such as Euratom and the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, whose ob- 
jectives are similar, should not be at odds 
with one another. They should be co-operat- 
ing and supplementing one another. If these 
two organizat ions will enter into an agree- 
ment to help develop better safeguard meth- 
ods conceivably they could also enter into 
other joint projects in fostering the civilian 
use of atomic energy for their mutual 
benefits. 

There are five nations today capable of un- 
leashing a nuclear war. As additional nations 
develop nuclear weapon capability, the dan- 
ger of accidental or deliberate nuclear war 
will increase. Every President— every Admin- 
istration — from President Truman to Pres- 
ident Johnson — has supported a policy to 
prevent further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Beginning with President Eisen- 
hower, the United States also has sponsored 
an Atom s-For- Peace program to help other 
nations and groups of nations throughout 
the world obtsvin the benefits of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. It would be a sad and 
tragic event if Jealous rivalry between two 
international organizations, both of which 
were formed to advance the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, were to prevent an effective 
nonproliferation treaty from being adopted. 

Individual nations within Euratom and 
within the International Atomic Energy 
Agency have been willing to give up some 
degree of their sovereignty for the benefit 
of the group. Further advancements can be 
made for the betterment of all if these sepa- 
rate international agencies will cooperate in 
developing and supporting an international 
safeguards system. 

We must not falser. And we must not fail. 

We are thousands of miles from Geneva 
today — but our tomorrow could depend on 
these discussions — those differences — and 
their decisions. 

The very fact that mankind has a prob- 
lem of nuclear proliferation to discuss, mag- 
nifies the perils that multiply with the. ex- 
pansion of the nuclear club. 

We shuddered at the potential nuclear an- 
nihilation when the threat was in just two 
hands — ours and the Soviet Union. 

All the wars of the 20th Century have cost 
100 million lives. Three hundred million 
might well be lost in the first hour of an all 
out nuclear war — and the survivors would 
envy the dead. 

Today— five nations are In. the “nuclear 
club” — and a do£;en nations stand in the 
wings counting the cost — against the prestige. 

There are thousands of missiles actually 
on target at this hour In this divided world. 
Multiply them in mad hands — and “tomor- 
row’-” might become the most uncertain word 
in the language of man. 

But mankind has a still more powerful 
weapon— -the power of speech — of reason — -of 
reasoning — of worcs— of communication — of 
understanding — man to man. 

We have seen its power in these twenty 
years— growing into an active, articulate idea 
of a world of law and order. 

We have seen its great instrument — the 
United Nations — become a power to maintain 
and restore peace among peoples. 

We have seen the achievements of the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty— our nu- 
clear treaties in outer space — our "hot line” 
between the Kremlin and the White House. 


We have seen these successes achieved 
when the hour seemed to promise pessi- 
mism — despair — defeat. 

This hour at Geneva therefore calls for 
optimism. 

It calls for the courage to compromise 
doubts and differences. 

It calls for confidence in international 
cooperation. 

It calls for a compact of nuclear security 
conceived in common sense. 

It calls for a partnership for peace. 

Luxembourg, 

June 18, 1958 . 

His Excellency Ambassador W. Walton But- 
ter worth, 

U.S. Representative Jlq the European Atomic 

Energy Community , Luxembourg. 

Dear Mr. Ambassador: As you are aware, 
in the course of the final negotiations on the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding 
regarding the Joint nuclear power program 
proposed between the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community (Euratom) and the United 
States of America, the question was raised 
as to the intent of the Parties regarding sec- 
tion HD of the Memorandum. Section 11D 
provides for frequent consultation and ex- 
change of visits between the Parties to give 
assurance to both Parties that the Euratom 
safeguards and control system effectively 
meets the responsibility and principles for 
the peaceful uses of atomic material stated 
in the Memorandum and that the standards 
of the materials accountability systems of 
the United States and Euratom are kept rea- 
sonably comparable. 

I wish to confirm the understanding of the 
Euratom Commission that the consultations 
and exchange, of visits .agreed upon in the 
referenced section and the assurance pro- 
vided for therein include within those terms 
permission by each Party for the other Party 
to verify, by mutually approved scientific 
methods, the effectiveness of the safeguards 
and control systems applied to nuclear ma- 
terials received from the other Party or tc 
fissionable materials derived from thesi 
nuclear materials. In the Commission’s judg- 
ment, this understanding is implicit in thi 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding 

I wish further to confirm the Commission ’i 
understanding that with respect to Sectioi 
HE, in the event of the establishment of ai 
international safeguards and control systen 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency 
the United States and Euratom will consul 
regarding assumption by that Agency of th 
safeguard and control over the fissionable 
material utilized or produced in implement a 
tion of the program contemplated by th< 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

Sincerely ycrnrs. 

Max Kohrstamm, 

Chief , Etiratam delegation. 

June 18. 1058. 

Max Kohnstamm, Esq. 

Chief, Euratom Delegation, 

Luxembourg. 

Dear Mr. Kohnstamm; As you axe aware 
in the course of the final negotiations on the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding 
regarding the joint nuclear power program 
proposed between the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom) and the 
United States of America, the question was 
raised as to the intent of the Parties regard- 
ing section 11 D of the Memorandum. Section 
11 D provides for frequent consultation and 
exchanges of visits between the Parties to 
give assurance to both Parties that the Eur- 
atom safeguards and control system effec- 
tively meets the responsibility and principles 
for the peaceful uses of atomic materials 
stated in the Memorandum and that the 
standards of the materials accountability 
systems of the United States and Euratom 
are kept reasonably comparable. 

I wish to confirm the understanding of my 
government that the consulations and ex- 
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changes of visits agreed upon in the refer- 
enced section and the assurance provided 
for therein include within those terms per- 
mission by each Party for the other Party 
to verify, by mutually approved scientific 
methods, the effectiveness of the safeguards 
and control systems applied to nuclear ma- 
terials received from the other Party or to 
fissionable materials derived from these nu- 
clear materials. In the Commission’s Judg- 
ment, this understanding is implicit in the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding. 

I wish further to confirm my government’s 
understanding that with resepct to Section 
11 E, in the event of the establishment of an 
international safeguards and control system 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the United States and Euratom will consult 
regarding assumption by that Agency of the 
safeguard and control over the fissionable 
material utilized or produced in implemen- 
tation of the program contemplated by the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ambassador Butterworth, 
Representative to the 'European Atomic 

Energy Community , Luxembourg, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I followed the ensuing 
negotiations closely. I can assure you 
that the solution reached — which was 
very much along the lines I had sug- 
gested — was not a Soviet idea, it was 
the result of the insistence of our own 
tough negotiators. It consisted of revi- 
sion of article in to permit Euratom to 
york out an appropriate agreement with 
AEA with respect to safeguards respon- 
ibility. It is to give the parties a chance 
a work out such an agreement after 
tiey sign the treaty that the present 
rticle in provides a grace period after 
re treaty’s entry into force. 

Within this grace period such agree- 
ments are to be negotiated and brought 
ito effect. It would be self-defeating to 
ait until such agreements were con- 
uded before bringing the treaty into 
rce, since, apart from the treaty, there 
an obligation to negotiate such agree- 
ents. 

^ But the fact that article in calls for 
e negotiation of safeguards agree- 
ents after the treaty enters into force 
►es not mean that the treaty lays down 
► guidelines for what tyie safeguards 
:reements must cover and how. I ask 
lanimous consent that there be in- 
rted in the Record a memorandum de- 
ribing the very specific guidelines it 
>es lay down. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
indum was ordered to be printed in 
te Record, as follows: 
emo on Article III — Analysis of Re- 
quirements for Safeguards Agreements 
Under NPT 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty sets forth 
^finite guidelines for what the safeguards 
jreements called for by Article III must 
wer and how. These include: 

(a) Purpose: They must be “for the ex- 
usive purpose of vertification of the fulfill- 
ed of its obligations assumed under this 
reaty with a view to preventing diversion of 
jiclear energy from peaceful uses to nuclear 
eapons or other nuclear explosive devices.” 

(b) Nature and Scope: The agreements 
ust be concluded “with the International 
bomic Energy Agency in accordance the 
iatute of the International Atomic Energy 
gency and the Agency’s safeguards system.” 
Bee below.) 


(c) Coverage: They must be “applied on 
all source or special fissionable material in 
all peaceful nuclear activities within the 
territory of each” non-nuclear-weapon state 
party to the treaty, under its jurisdiction, or 
carried out under its control anywhere.” In 
addition, they must be applied on all source 
or special fissionable material furnished by 
a party to the treaty for peaceful purposes 
to any non-nuclear-weapon state — whether 
or not a party to the treaty, and on all special 
fissionable material processed, used or pro- 
duced in related equipment shipped to such 
states. 

(d) Effective Date: Negotiations for such 
safeguards must commence within 180 days 
after the treaty goes into effect (or, if a 
party joins the treaty later, at the time it 
does so), and must be completed within 18 
months after the initiation of such nego- 
tiations. 

Our extensive experience in the negotia- 
tion of safeguards agreements with the IAEA 
gives us confidence that this is a realistic time 
schedule. Nineteen countries already have 
safeguards agreements with the IAEA on ma- 
terials shipped from the United States. 

The IAEA Statute (a treaty to which the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
nearly a hundred other countries are par- 
ties) sets forth definite guidelines as to the 
nature and scope of safeguards. 

Moreover, there is a well-established set 
of safeguards procedures that Jaas been 
adopted by the IAEA under this authority, 
in the application of which it has had ex- 
perience. These are set forth in the IAEA 
Safeguards Document (1965) and the In- 
spectors Document. 

Further guidelines are established by the 
three guiding principles appearing at pages 
IX and X of Executive H. A comparison of 
the Euratom safeguards system and IAEA 
safeguards system is set forth at page 266 
of the July, 1968 hearings on the Treaty. 

March 11, 1969. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, some 
question has been raised as to whether 
IAEA safeguards will be adequate to do 
the job. As vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I can 
assure you with great confidence that 
they will. A measure of that confidence 
is the fact that the United States, with 
the acquiescence of the Congress, has 
already turned over to the IAEA the task 
of safeguarding 19 of our agreements for 
cooperation with other countries in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. We rely 
on such IAEA safeguards to insure that 
the materials involved are not diverted 
to any military use in contravention of 
our atomic energy laws. An additional 
reason for that confidence is the fact 
that the United States has a highly in- 
fluential voice in IAEA affairs. 

We could have no such confidence if 
the treaty called for setting up a brand 
new international organization to do 
the safeguards job. Such organization 
would be without experience and without 
this detailed safeguards system that we 
helped to develop. 

I am convinced that article III is the 
best safeguards article that can be ob- 
tained at this time. 

It is not vague — but quite specific as 
to what is required. 

I believe that it would be self-defeating 
to await the conclusion of the safeguards 
agreements before bringing into force the 
treaty that requires their negotiation. 

I am convinced that the IAEA will 
prove equal to the great task and op- 


portunity that is being given it in this 
treaty. 

I believe it will thus fulfill one of the 
principal purposes for which it is created. 

I believe we are taking a major step to- 
ward international understanding and 
tranquillity. 

Mr. President, in that way and only in 
that way lies peace in our time and in 
this world. 

AMENDMENT TO UNITED STATES-UNITED KING- 
DOM MUTUAL DEFENSE AGREEMENT ON USES 

OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Mr. President, today my colleague, 
Representative Chet Holifield, the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, made a statement before 
the other body on an amendment to the 
United States-United Kingdom Mutual 
Defense Agreement. This amendment 
covers the transfer of enriched uranium 
to the United Kingdom for use as fuel 
in United Kingdom nuclear submarines 
which will be utilized for our mutual de- 
fense. 

The legal aspects of this amendment 
and the restrictions imposed on the util- 
ization of the material by the United 
Kingdom are explained in Congressman 
Holifield’s statement and the support- 
ing documents. In order that these doc- 
uments may be readily available to Sen- 
ators, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Amendment to United States-United King- 
dom Mutual Defense Agreement on Uses 

of Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Holifield. Mr. Speaker, you may recall 
that President Johnson, in the waning hours 
of the 90th Congress submitted to the Con- 
gress a proposed amendment to the 1958 
Agreement for Cooperation between the 
United States and the Government of the 
United Kingdom on the Use of Atomic En- 
ergy for Mutual Defense Purposes. In accord- 
ance with Section 123d of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, the proposed 
amendment was referred to the Joint Com- 
mitte on Atomic Energy. No resolutions re- 
specting the proposed amendment have been 
introduced since its submission, and there- 
fore no formal report thereon is required of 
the Committee. However, in the interest of 
keeping the Congress informed with respect 
to matters of this kind, I thought it appro- 
priate as Chairman of the Committee that I 
provide an informal report on the unclassi- 
fied terms and conditions of the proposed 
amendment as well as on certain under- 
standings that have been reached with the 
Executive Branch as to implementation of 
the agreement. 

Subsection 123d of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, provides that no co- 
operation in the military field with any na- 
tion or regional defense organization for the 
transfer of classified atomic energy informa- 
tion or material may be undertaken unless a 
proposed agreement for cooperation has been 
submitted to the Congress and referred to the 
Joint Committee, to lie before the Committee 
for a period of 60 days while Congress is in 
session. In addition to the submission of the 
proposed agreement, there must also be 
transmitted to the Congress the approval of 
the President of the United States and his 
determination that . . the performance of 
the proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security.” The proposed 
agreement for cooperation or any amend- 
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meats thereto shall not become effective if 
during the 60-day period the Congress passes 
a concurrent resolution stating n substance 
that it does not favor the proposed agree- 
ment. ;; ) . 

The proposed amendment will. extend for 
a period of 10 year®, under the Authority of 
Section 91 c. of the Atomic Energy Ant of 1954* 
as amended, those provisions of the 1958 U.8.- 
U.K. agreement, as amended, Which expire 
December 30, 1969 and provide lor the trans- 
fer of special nuclear material; ior research 
on, development of, production ct, or use in 
utilization facilities for military u ppli cations. 
The proposed amendment also provides that 
the transfer of specific other materials will be 
authorized for such Application^ . The maxi- 
mum quantities of these specific materials to 
be transferred, or authorized foil ' ransfer, by 
the United States during the effective period 
of this amendment (he., prior to December 
31, 1979) are sot firth in supplementary 
classified documents which were submitted to 
the Congress together with the proposed 
amendment. According! to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Defense, 
these ‘materials can be made available for 
transfer during the period involved without 
adverse effect on our national defense pro- 
grams. i ; j 

As is required by the Atomic Ehc rgy Act of 
1954, the United Kingdom is pb; lieipating 
with the Ujoited States in an international 
arrangement pursuant to which Ithe United 
Kingdom is making substantial aim material 
contribution to the mutual defense and secu- 
rity. Indeed, as noted in the President's mes- 
sage to Congress which I shall indlr.de in the 
Record, at the conclusion of my remarks, this 
material, which will he used as fuel in. the 
United Kingdom’s nuclear suhmianne pro- 
gram, Would substantially enhance the abll- 
i ity of the XJhi ted Kingdom, to contribute to 
our mutual defense, particularly in ihe North 
Atlantic area. U- 

1 The Joint Committee’s review of this mat- 
! ter actually antedates formal submission of 
the amendment by the President fn October 
1968. On October 25, 1967, official, 4 of the 
Atomic Energy Commission consul ed with 
the Committee in executive session mneern- 
ing a proposal to extend those provisions of 
the easting agreement authoring the 
; transfer of atomic materials for m val nu- 
clear propulsion purpeees. On March 10, 
1969 the full Committee convened t > review 
the final details of the proposed amend- 
ment. Due to the necessary reference to 
classified information, the hearing V as held 
i In executive session. Principal witnesses in 
attendance were Commissioner <jc raid F. 
Tape of the AEC, the honorable Carl Wal- 
ske, Assistant to the Secretary ofi Defense 
(Atomic Energy), and the Honorable Philip 
J. Farley, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State (Politico-Military Affairs). Al three 
j agencies of Government expressed : upport 
| of the proposed amendment. 

During the hearing the Executive Branch 
assured the Committee that no transfer of 
naval nuclear propulsion technology or 
equipment, or of materials and equipment 
for nuclear weapons, could be made ’under 
the proposed amendment. The Con: mittee 
also was assured that the preferred method 
of transfer of special nuclear mater als to 
| the United Kingdom for,; use in its isabma- 
! rine program would be through toll enrich - 
| ment — that Is, through the enrichment in 
i the AEC’s gaseous diffusion plants, al pub- 
[ lished prices, of natural uranium supplied 
by the British— as opposed to outrigh t sale 
of U.S. enriched uranium*, although the U.S. 
would, of course, have the unilateral op- 
tion of selling enriched uranium if id a par- 
ticular case that was deemed in the U.S. 

| interest. 

Finally, and most importantly in the view 
of the Joint Committee, the Executive 
^Branch provided certain assurances concern- 
ing the use to be made of the nuclear fuels, 

i i 

i 


equipment and technology transferred un- 
der the agreement. Specifically, the Com- 
mittee was assured that the enriched uran- 
ium to be ;?rovided under the amendment 
would be for fueling of United Kingdom nu- 
clear-powered submarines, and for no other 
purpose. Moreover, the Committee was as- 
sured that all assistance furnished to the 
United Kingdom submarine program pur- 
suant to the agreement, whether in the form 
of materials,, equipment or technology, in- 
cluding that heretofore furnished. Is sub- 
ject to the provisions in Article VII of the 
existing agreement which preclude Its re- 
transfer by the United Kingdom without 
U.S. consent. The Executive Branch today 
submitted a letter to the Committee con- 
firming these assurances la writing. Further, 
in view of the expiration at midnight on 
March 12, 1969 of the 60- day period during 
which the amendment must lie before Con- 
gress, the Executive Branch agreed that it 
would obtain confirmation from the British 
Government that it shares these under- 
standings, before exchanging with the U.K. 
the diplomats notes necessary to bring the 
amendment into force. 

As I noted earlier, no formal Joint Com- 
mittee vote or report on this matter Is re- 
quired. However, on the basis of its review of 
the proposed amendment and supporting 
data, and in consideration of the explicit 
assurances given to the Committee by the 
Executive Branch respecting the amend- 
ment’s implementation, I believe it was the 
sense of the Committee that there was no 
substantial ground on which to interpose any 
objection to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President’s Message to the Congress dated 
October 11, 1968 and supporting documents 
and correspondence be included at this point 
in the Record, together with the copy of the 
AEC’s letter to the committee dated March 
11, 1969 referred to above. 

To the Congress of the United States : 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
as amended, I am submitting herewith to 
each House of the Congress for appropriate 
action an authoritative copy of an amend- 
ment to the Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland for Co- 
operation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes of July 3, 1958, as 
amended. The .Amendment was signed at 
Washington on September 27, 1968. 

The Agreement of July 3, 1058 as amended 
included, a provision under which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States agreed to trans- 
fer to the Government of the United King- 
dom prior to December 31, I960 special nu- 
clear material for research on, development 
of, production of, or use in utilization facili- 
ties for military applications. 

Under the Amendment submtted herewith 
the Government of the United States shall 
transfer to the Government of the United 
Kingdom special nuclear material and au- 
thorize the transfer of specific other mate- 
rials to the Government of the United King- 
dom prior to December 31, 1979. The transfer 
of this material to be used as fuel in the 
United Kingdom's submarine program would 
substantially enhance the ability of the 
United Kingdom to contribute to our mutual 
defense, particularly in the North Atlantic 
area. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Acting 
Secretary of State's letter to me accom- 
parfying authoritative copies of the signed 
Amendment, a copy of a joint letter from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Secretary of Defense recommending 
approval of this Amendment, and a copy of 
my memorandum in reply thereto, setting 
forth my approval, 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The White House, October 11, 1968. 


Department op State, 
Washington, October 4, 1968. 
The President, 

The White House. 

Th* President: X have the honor to trans- 
mit with a view to Its submission to the 
Congress for appropriate action pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
an Amendment to the Agreement between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom, of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land for cooperation, on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes, as 
amended. The Amendment transmitted here- 
with was signed at Washington on Septem- 
ber 27* 1968 on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the authorization granted in 
your memorandum of September 26, 1968 to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, a 
copy of which was received by me. The 
Amendment provides for the transfer of nu- 
clear fuel for the United Kingdom’s subma- 
rine program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Nicholas Katzenbach. 

Acting Secretary of State. 

' The White House, 

Washington , September 26, 1968. 
Memorandum for Secretary of Defense and 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

In your joint letters to me of September 18, 
1968, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed Amendment to the Agreement Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom for Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes, 

I note from your joint recommendations 
the United Kingdom is participating with the 
United States in international arrangement* 
pursuant to which it ts making substantia 
and material contributions to our mutua 
defense and security. The proposed Amend 
ment will permit cooperation which will fur 
ther Improve our mutual defense posture. 

Having considered your Joint recommenda 
tions and the cooperation provided for in th 
Amendment, I hereby: 

a. Approve the program for the transfer c 
materials, in the type® and quantities an 
under the terms and conditions provided i 
the Joint letters of September 18, 1968, to m 
from the Chairman, USAEC, and the Seers 
tary of Defense and the proposed Amendment 
to the 1958 Agreement: ■■ 

b. Approve the proposed Amendment to th 
1958 Agreement: 

c. Determine that the performance of th 
proposed Amendment will promote and wi 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to th 
common defense and security; and 

d. Authorize the execution of the propose 
Amendment for the Government of th 
United States in a manner specified by th 
Secretary of State. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1968 . 
The President, 

The White House. 

Dear Mr. President: There is hereby sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval ? 
proposed Amendment to the 1968 Agreemenl 
Between the Government of the Unitec 
States of America and the Government of the 
United Kingdom far Cooperation on the Use* 
of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense 
Purposes. 

The proposed Amendment will extend 
under the authority of Section 91c. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
provisions of the 1958 Agreement, as 
amended, which provide for the transfer of 
special nuclear material for research on, de- 
velopment of 7 production of, or use In utili- 
zation facilities for military applicants. The 
proposed Amendment also provides that the 
transfer of specific other materials will be 
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authorized for such applications. The maxi- 
mum quantities of these specific materials to 
be transferred, or authorized for transfer, 
by the United States during the effective 
period of this Amendment (i.e., prior to 
December 31, 1979), are covered in a supple- 
mentary classified letter. These quantities 
can be made available for transfer during 
this period without adverse effect on our 
defense programs. 

As is required by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the United Kingdom is 
participating with the United States in an 
international arrangement pursuant to which 
the United Kingdom is making substantial 
and material contribution to the mutual de- 
fense and security. 

This Amendment does not provide for an 
extension of the exchange of naval nuclear 
propulsion technology or equipment or for 
any transfer of materials and equipment for 
nuclear weapons. On the other hand, it does 
not affect any of the provisions of the Agree- 
ment which are not being amended and, 
accordingly, does not affect our ability to con- 
tinue to cooperate in. the weapons or intel- 
ligence areas under the existing provisions. 

The cooperation authorized by the provi- 
sions of the Amendment would cover the 
period January 1, 1970 to December 30, 1979, 
inclusive. 

It is recommended that you : 

a. Approve the program for the transfer 
of material as set forth herein and in the 
proposed Amendment to the 1958 Agreement; 

b. Approve the proposed Amendment to 
the 1958 Agreement: 

c. Determine that the proposed Amend- 
ment will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security; and 

d. Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Amendment for the Government of 
the United States in a manner specified by 
the Secretary of State . 

The Secretary of State concurs in the fore- 
going recommendation. 

Respectfully yours, 

Glenn T, Seaborg, 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
Paul H. Nitze, 

Secretary of Defense. 

Amendment to Agreement Between the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for Cooperation on 
the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual 
Defense Purposes 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land on Its own behalf and on behalf of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority; 

Desiring to amend in certain respects the 
Agreement for Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes 
signed at Washington on the third day of 
July, 1958, as amended; 

Have agreed as follows : 

ARTICLE 1 

Subparagraph A.3 of Article III bis of the 
agreement for Cooperation shall be deleted 
and subparagraph A..4 of Article III bis shall 
be renumbered as subparagraph A.3 thereof. 
article 2 

Paragraphs B and C of Article III bis of 
the Agreement for Cooperation shall be re- 
numbered as paragraphs C and D thereof, re- 
spectively, and a new paragraph B shall be 
inserted to read as follows : 

“B, The Government of the United States 
shall transfer to the Government of the 
United Kingdom special nuclear material, 
and authorize the transfer of other material, 
for research on, development of, production 
of, or use in utilization facilities for mili- 
tary applications, in such quantities, at such 
times prior to December 31, 1979, and on such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed.” 


article 3 

Article IX of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion shall be amended as follows: The words 
“paragraph A or paragraph B of Article III 
bis” shall be deleted from subparagraph 1 
of paragraph B and the words “paragraph 
A, paragraph B. or paragraph C of Article III 
bis” shall be substituted therefor. 

ARTICLE 4 

This Amendment, which shall be regarded 
as an integral part of- the Agreement for 
Cooperation, shall enter into force on the 
date on which each Government shall have 
received from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of this Amendment. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
twenty-seventh day of September, 1968. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

John M. Leddy. 

Gerald F. Tape. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

Patrick Dean. 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 

Washington, D.C. , March 11, 1969. 
Hon. Chet Holifield, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy, Congress of the United States. 
Dear Chet: During the Joint Committee’s 
consideration yesterday of the proposed 
Amendment, signed September 27, 1968, 

to the Agreement for Cooperation with the 
United Kingdom on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes, two 
points were raised about which the Com- 
mittee desired clarification. 

This will confirm my testimony on those 
points, namely: 

1. That the U-235 which would be pro- 
vided under this Amendment to the Agree- 
ment would be supplied for the fueling of 
United Kingdom nuclear powered subma- 
rines; and for no other purpose. 

2. That all of the assistance furnished to 
the United Kingdom submarine program 
pursuant to the Agreement whether in the 
form of materials, equipment or technology, 
including that heretofore furnished, is sub- 
ject to the provision in Article VII of the 
basic agreement, which precludes its trans- 
fer by the United Kingdom without U.S. 
consent. 

Moreover, we could not proceed with any 
implementation of the Amendment until 
after the United Kingdom confirms that it 
agrees with these points. We shall, of course, 
provide the Committee with, copies of the 
confirming documentation. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald F. Tape, 

Commissioner. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to con- 
gratulate my senior colleague on his ex- 
cellent statement in connection with the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. If anyone has 
the particular knowledge to make a state- 
ment regarding safeguards, it is he. 

Mr. President, the charge has been 
made on several occasions that the Non- 
proliferation Treaty would have a harm- 
ful effect upon the collective security ar- 
rangements provided to the United States 
and the West within NATO. Some critics 
also maintain that the treaty would ham- 
per or even prevent altogether our allies 
in Western Europe from developing 
j ointly an effective nuclear deterrent as a 
part of the creation of a unified Western 
Europe. - 

As the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the testimony avail- 
able to us convincingly show, these 


charges are without foundation. Among 
other things. General Wheeler, at the 
July hearings, restated the U.S. principle 
that 

Any International agreement on the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons must not operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States and 
our allies. 

And he asserted that this principle has 
been observed. Moreover, earlier doubts 
that existed about such charges among 
our NATO allies have been resolved to 
their satisfaction. Our NATO allies were 
consulted at significant steps in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty. And the fact that 
12 of the 15 NATO countries have now 
signed the treaty speaks for itself. 

Under existing NATO defense arrange- 
ments, the United States places nuclear 
delivery vehicles and delivery systems, 
under the control of other NATO part- 
ners, but retains under its own exclusive 
control the bombs and warheads to be 
used in such systems. Nothing in the Non- 
proliferation Treaty would require us to 
alter these arrangements. By the same 
token, the treaty in no way prevents us 
from consulting with our allies and plan- 
ning jointly for the nuclear defense of 
the NATO countries, so long as no trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons or control of 
them results. The treaty also enables us 
to deploy nuclear weapons within allied 
territory as we and our allies see fit, 
again, however, with the proviso that no 
actual transfer of these weapons or con- 
trol over them results. These are the ar- 
rangements we have with our NATO 
allies now. They are arrangements which 
have been effective in the past and which 
this Government foresees no reason to 
change unless and until a decision should 
be made to go to war. In the latter event, 
of course, the treaty would no longer be 
controlling. 

As for the problem of European unity, 
the treaty would not preclude succession 
by a new federated state to the nuclear 
status of one of the former states from 
which the new state is composed. Thus, 
a federated state comprising France or 
the United Kingdom within its bound- 
aries could succeed as a unit to the nu- 
clear capability of that country. Such a 
federated European state would have to 
control all of its external security func- 
tions, such as defense and those foreign 
policy matters relating jto external se- 
curity. The United States would indeed 
be barred under the treaty and under the 
Atomic Energy Act from transferring nu- 
clear weapons or control over them to 
such a multilateral entity. Nevertheless, 
the treaty does make possible, as I have 
indicated, an eventual evolution of exist- 
ing European defense arrangements to 
take into account future changes in the 
political configuration of Europe and in 
the security situation that might emerge 
as a result of such a new configuration. 

It is true that one issue has caused 
the Federal Republic of Germany cer- 
tain concern as it considers Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty signature. The U.S.S.R. has 
stated that articles 53 and 107 of the 
charter remain valid and afford the vic- 
torious powers special rights to take co- 
ercive measures against former enemy 
states, such as Germany. The Federal 
Republic of Germany holds that any 
unilateral intervention in Germany by 
the U.S.S.R. would be contrary to the 
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U.N. Charter, and that the Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty in any event must not af- 
ford a pretext for Soviet use of force in 
Germany. The invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia brought these issues into public 
discussion. 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, and France issued statements last 
September which made clear our view 
that articles 53 and 107 of the U.N^ 
Charter gave the Soviet Union ho right 
to intervene by force unilaterally in 
West Germany. There are also spme re- 
cent indications that! the Federal Re- 
public is now less concerned about this 
question. And I believe West Germany 
will come to see its overall interests being 
served by signing the treaty. 

Mr. President, the North Atlantic Al- 
liance has many urgent problems which 
it must consider and on which it must 
reach decisions. The Nonproliferation 
Treaty does not create any new; limita- 
tions on the scope of the actiojns that 
could result from these decisions, if 
anything, the treaty/through the im- 
portant contribution it will make as an 
effective worldwide arms control] under- 
taking, should simplify NATq’s task 
without hampering its effectiveness. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. PELL. I am very happy to jyield to 
my senior colleague. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr president, first, I 
should like to apologize to my distin- 
guished colleague. I did not realize he was 
behind me. After I had left the room, I 
understand he paid me a little compli- 
ment, which I appreciate very thuch. 
Even though I did not hear it, I shall read 


it in the Record tomorrow. He has always 
been thoughtful and generous and I ap- 
preciate his comments very much. 

I hope very much that my colleague 
does not consider me rude for having left 
the room. Let me take this occasion to 
say that he has delivered a cogent and 
brilliant dissertation on the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty of which he has been an 
advocate for a long time. _ 

We are very fortunate to have his 
brand and quality in the Senate. 

Mr. PELL. I thank my friend and sen- 
ior colleague very much, indeed. 



ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
FROM THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent* as in legislative session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the recess 
of the Senate following the close of busi- 
ness today, the Secretary of the Senate 
be permitted to receive messages from 
the President of the United States and 
from the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) , the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, March 12, 1969, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive nomination received by the 
Senate, March 11 (legislative day of 
March 7) , 1969 : 

Department of the Interior 

James R. Smith, of Nebraska, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, March 11 (legislative day of 
March 7) , 1969: 

District of Columbia Council 

Gilbert Hahn, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Council for the term expiring February 1, 
1972. 

Sterling Tucker, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Vice Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Council for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972. 

Jerry A. Moore, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the District of Columbia 
Council for the term expiring February 1. 
1972. 
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I maintain, therefore, that' you who are 
American citizens and taxpayers can take 
just pride in it. I am not here to make the 
eagle scream with foolish boasts about how 
*high and noble we Americans are. You would 
be right to laugh at me if I tried it, for the 
faults and failing of our government are 
many and very conspicuous. So, indeed, are 
those of every other government. All I wish 
to do is to put a thought in your minds that 
you may recall some day when you are really 
down-in-the-mouth, when you are outraged 
by some governmental activity that you 
thoroughly disapprove, half persuaded that 
the whole thing is rotten to the core, and 
that the beacon to mankind that we lighted 
in 1776 is sputtering out in smoke and an 
evil smell. 

Then bring to your mind this proof that 
it isn’t all bad. Here is at least one small 
effort — and I assure you, there are many 
others that we seldom think of — to do the 
decent thing by a group of people far too 
small and weak to compel us to do anything. 
We are doing it, not because anybody can 
make us, but simply because it is right. 
These, too, are human beings and are entitled 
to be so treated.. 

Think of that when you are feeling low, 
and I think your spirits will rise, for you will 
know that we aj*e doing at least a little some- 
thing to realize the prayer for America in 
the old song: 

"And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea." 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of executive business. 


proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. It has 
been more than 8 months since Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the treaty in Wash- 
ington. Twice during this period the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has 
held extensive hearings on the merits of 
this pact, and twice it has recommended 
that the Senate give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. Surely, with the polit- 
ical uncertainties of the presidential elec- 
tions past and President Nixon's recent 
endorsement of the treaty, there is no 
reason to delay action on this pressing 
matter any longer. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty contains 
four major provisions: First, nations cur- 
rently possessing nuclear weapons are 
prohibited from transferring nuclear 
weapons or weapons capability to nations 
not now in possession of them; second, 
nations without nuclear arms are bound 
not to acquire or manufacture their own 
nuclear weapons in the future; third, 
nuclear nations are pledged to facilitate 
the exchange of information, materials, 
and equipment for the peaceful uses of 
nuclear power, and to assure the non- 
nuclear states access to the benefits of 
the peaceful applications of nuclear ex- 
plosive devices; and, fourth, article VI 
of the treaty commits all parties to pur- 
sue negotiations in good faith to put an 
end to the arms race and work toward 
eventual nuclear disarmament. 

In the view of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the past and present Secretaries of 
State, the past and present Secretaries 


Some opponents of the treaty have 
argued that the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons would not significantly increase in- 
ternational instability. They contend that 
the relative stability of the current Unit- 
ed State-Soviet “balance of terror" could 
be preserved through a multination sys- 
tem of mutual deterrence. 

What they fail to understand is that 
the stability present in the United States- 
Soviet nuclear confrontation is condi- 
tional upon the fact neither country has 
a first-strike capability— that is, neither 
country can launch a nuclear attack 
without the certainty that it will be dev- 
astated by the second strike capability 
of the other. 

The nations likely to acquire nuclear 
weapons in the coming decade in the ab- 
sence of an effective nonproliferation 
agreement will not invest the enormous 
sums of money in the hardened missile 
sites and missile-launching submarines 
required for a credible second-strike 
capability. In situations in which one of 
these nations feels threatened, the temp- 
tation will be strong to employ its nu- 
clear weapons preemptively and destroy 
a potential enemy before it can strike. 
For against each other, these second- 
generation nuclear nations will possess a 
first-strike capability. 

Thus, the end result of failure to stem 
the spread of nuclear weapons will be a 
vastly increased probability of nuclear 
exchange and the outbreak of world 
war in. 


TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFERA- 
TION OF NUCLEAR "WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

unanimous-consent agreement 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have already touched all the bases, 
but I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the pending Ervin reservation 
occur at 2:30 this afternoon and that 10 
minutes previous to that time be divided 
equally between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) and 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) . 

Mr. JAVITS,.Mr, President, I have no 
objection. However, I wonder whether I 
might have a couple of minutes time to 
talk on the matter. I was not present yes- 
terday. I would prefer to have the time 
before then. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the assumption of the leadership, and I 
hope it will be done — and I see no reason 
why it cannot be done— that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan) , who will shortly speak 
on another subject, as in legislative ses- 
sion, will not exceed 1 hour. He will be 
followed by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore) , also as in legislative session. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in support of immediate Senate 
ratification of the Treaty on the Non- 


of Defense, and numerous other experts 
from the fields of diplomacy and defense 
who testified during the Senate hearings 
on the treaty, none of these provisions 
would endanger U.S. security in any way. 
Commenting on the treaty and its effect 
on American security, General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
explained during last fall's hearings : 

At the initiation of treaty discussions, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff formulated certain prin- 
ciples relating to national security that 
should not be violated by such a treaty. First, 
we believe that any international agreement 
on the control of nuclear weapons must not 
operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States and our allies. Secondly, it must not 
disrupt any existing defense alliances in 
which the United States is pledged to assist 
in protecting the political independence and 
territorial integrity of other nations. These 
principles have been observed. 

It is estimated that 20 or more coun- 
tries will have the capacity to produce 
nuclear weapons within the next decade. 
One need only contemplate a world in 
which many of these countries possess 
nuclear bombs or warheads and the 
means to deliver them to recognize the 
enormous dangers that will confront us 
if we fail to halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons now. 

> Each nation to join the circle of those 
possessing nuclear weapons will increase 
international instability and add to the 
possibilities of nuclear exchange. Vola- 
tile regional rivalries will acquire the ter- 
rible new dimension of being able to move 
the world toward nuclear holocaust. 
There will be no stability anywhere when 
nuclear weapons might be used between 
Egyptians and Israelis over Suez, between 
Greeks and Turks over Cyprus, between 
Indians and Pakistanis over Kashmir. 


In addition, nuclear proliferation will 
make the task of arms control and nu- 
clear disarmament incomparably more 
difficult and complex— perhaps impos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, when we ratified the Nu- 
clear Test-Ban Treaty in 1963, we hailed 
it not only for its specific benefits but 
as “the first step in a journey of a thou- 
sand miles." Six years have passed and it 
is time for a second step, the ratification 
of the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

This treaty represents a major mile- 
stone in pur efforts to bring the atom un- 
-der control — efforts which the United 
States initiated at the birth of the atomic 
age. Ratification will permit the nations 
of the world to intensify their efforts to 
tap the enormous power of the peaceful 
atom without fear that this power will 
be diverted to destructive purposes. 

In his last book, “To Seek a Newer 
World," Robert Kennedy wrote: 

Tbis generation has unlocked the mystery 
of nature, henceforth all men must live with 
the power of complete self-destruction. This 
is the power of choice, the tragedy and the 
glory of man. 

It falls to us to make sure mankind 
chooses survival. Ratification of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty is a mean- 
ingful step in that direction. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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the ! support of his administration 
for the continued deployment of tide 
ABM system. 


THEi INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION: 
ADDRESS OP HON. THEODORE ft. 
MCKELDIN 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
American commitment to justice is ex- 
pressed and advanced in many wajjs 
One! important agency of justice which 
has not received enough public notice pi 
understanding is the Indian Claims Coiii 
ion. This body, created by Congrep 
in 1946, is charged with passing on 
validity of claims against the United 
States by Indians, whether Individually 
or as tribes. The Commission should nbt 
be confused with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for the Commission’s work jis 
legal — investigatory, mediatory, and ju- 
dicial — but in no way involved with the 
day-fto-day administration of currefa.1; 
American policy toward American In- 
dia: 

Inj a recent address to the Maryland 
Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club, Hon. The- 
odore R. McKeldin, a member of the 
Commission, and a former Governor of 
Maryland — outlined cogently the panel’s 
mandate and the challenges it faces Jn 
attempting to resolve claims which mky 
datd back many generations and require 
difficult legal, historical and even arch- 
eological research. As Governor Mb- 
Keldin summarized, the Commission’s 
work is an attempt to "do the decent 
thing” and to promote, in this particular 
area, our national commitment to justipe 
and! fair play. 

Mr. President, Governor McKeldin jis 
uniquely well qualified for tills exacting 
and! important work. He brings to the 
fcommission a long and outstanding rec- 
ord j>f public service, including two term! 
as Governor Of Maryland and two terrp$ 
as mayor of Baltimore. His legal abilitir 
and attention to detail are noteworthy!. 
Above all elqe, he has expressed in word 
and deed, throughout his career as a pubf 
lie servant, a deep commitment to jt^sf 
ticejand a compassionate understanding 
of the need for Government to aid thcjsfc 
citizens who have been denied equal jUsr 
tice and their full rights. 

Because Governor McKeldin’s address 
deserves wide attention, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recoiii. 

There being no objection, the address 
wasl ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: j : 

Address op Theodore R. McKeldin, MaRy- 
land Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club, Emer*- 
son Hotel, Tuesday, February 25, 1969 ] 
One of my reasons for accepting your 
vitajtion to appear here today is to try to 
up (the confusion that appears to exist 
many otherwise well-informed minds 
tween the Indian Claims Commission ahd 
theJBureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is an admin- 
istrative organization of the Department of 
the | Interior, responsible to the Secretary] of 
that Department for the management of 
relations of the United States government 
and| the Indians. 

The Indian Claims Commission is an in- 
dependent agency, responsible, not to thie 
Secretary of the Interior, but directly to 
Congress. Its function is to pass upon the 
validity of claims against the government 


in- 

far 

ihi 

her 


of the United States by Indians, whether 
individually or as tribes. Although it has 
been in existence for 23 years, it is technical- 
ly a temporary organization, not a perma- 
nent agency of the government. Its work is 
in part judicial, in part mediatory, but not 
at all administrative. 

It came into existence in 1946 because 
Indian claims had been piling up ever since 
1775, when the Continental Congress as- 
sumed Jurisdiction over Indian affairs. After 
171 years there were more than 600 still not 
adjudicated and their existence had. become / 
a scandal. An Indian could not sue in the 
Court of Claims without special permission 
of Congress, which mes.nt that the plainest 
justice was often interminably delayed— and 
it is more than an adage, it is dismal truth, 
that justice delayed Is justice denied. 

It was to reduce this crying scaijdal that 
Congress set up an independent agency, giv- 
ing it some of the powers of a court of law, 
some of a court of arbitration, and very 
wide powers as to the admission, of evidence, 
but none of the powers of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to deal ivith thb daily life of 
contemporary Indians, If some present-day 
successor of Chief Black Hhwk, or Chief 
Sitting Bull Is treating his fallow- tribesmen 
shockingly, that is no affaif of the Indian 
Claims Commission, whLch id concerned only 
with possible frauds prepetrited before 1946. 

That is to say, it is primarily a legal agency. 
That is why the law provides that three of 
its five members must be attorneys who are 
not merely qualified, bu t haye been admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court. Its 
decisions, unless reverse or!modified on ap- 
peal, have the force of a deci&on of the Court 
of Claims, but it sits rathet* as a court of 
equity than strictly as a c^urt of law. In 
establishing the Commissioii, Congress was 
not establishing another cou^t for the rigid 
application of law, but an Instrument for 
doing substantive justice to /claimants who 
might have been betrayed, Either by their 
own ignorance of the white man’s law, or by 
shrewd crooks seeking to line their own 
pockets. \ 

It was believed that the fact that the orig- 
inal victims and the crooks may both have 
been dead and gone these manj years did not 
absolve the United States from;responsibility. 
In an important sense the bitsiness of the 
Commission is not so much k> benefit the 
Indians as to clear the skirts the republic 
of the stains of ancient wrong. ; 

With this in mind Congresjs went to ex- 
traordinary lengths to prevent the Commis- 
sion from becoming a political football. No 
more than three of the five; members may 
belong to the same political ptarty. No mem- 
ber of the Commission may, during his term 
of office, practice any othef profession or 
gainful occupation. No former member may 
plead before the Commissiqh, either for or 
against any claimant, until £he expiration of 
two years after he has left c face. No member 
of either House of Congres^ shall appear be- 
fore the Commission during his term of of- 
fice, no matter whether /he supports the 
claimant or the government. 

On the other hand, the Commission is given 
unusual latitude in seeking to establish sub- 
stantial justice rather than technically cor- 
rect legality. As much valuable property was 
known to be involved, i k was assumed that 
some bold impostors wahld seek to establish 
fraudulent claims, and /so it proved. By the 
end of the last fiscal ye£r, out of the 600-odd 
cases dumped upon it in 1946, the Commis- 
sion has found 133 entirely without merit and 
had dismissed them. That dismissal, unless 
reversed on appeal, b^rs any further legal ac- 
tion in those cases. 

But in 123 cases, a slightly smaller number, 
the Commission has found that the claims 
had some justification and has so certified to 
the Court of Claims, naming a settlement 
that it deems fair to both claimant and gov- 
ernment. Without further action that certifi- 


cation is legal authorization for Congress to 
appropriate the necessary money to make the 
payment. 

That leaves rather more than half the cases 
still unsettled. The reasons for the slow' 
progress are various, but the great one is 
simply the age of many of the claims. No 
claim arising since 1946 is considered and, 
of those that date earlier, none that was not 
filed Jbe#ore4£51 can be brought before the 
Commission, which means that no claim can 

less than 18 years before It. If this sounds 
a bit like Dickens,’ fictional, lawsuit of Jam- 
dyce &' Jarndyce, that dragged interminably 
through the court of Chancery, there Is one 
tremendous difference— in the novel, the 
whole estate was consumed by the costs of 
litigation, but the American Indian, if he 
can establish, even a fair color of right, will 
have it carefully and thoroughly investigated 
by the Commission, and even if he employs 
counsel on his own, the Commission will 
restrict the counsel’s fees to a small propor- 
tion of the sum recovered. 

But when a claim goes back a hundred 
years the task of establishing the truth about 
it is almost Incredibly difficult. All the wit- 
nesses are long dead, the records are always 
scanty and often unreliable, and the estab- 
lishment of a clear title is often flatly im- 
possible. In such cases the Commisison must 
decide on the weight of evidence drawn from 
innumerable sources, not merely written 
history, but the findings of archaeology, 
anthropology, languages, and & dozen other 
sciences. In veiw of the sums involved — over 
250 millions in oases already adjudicated — 
all this must be examined with great care. 

Of course it Is Slow work and legal training 
is only the first of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Success in it requires also much ex- 
perience in weighing evidence, not merely 
documentary evidence, /but also the testi- 
mony, often contradictory, of equally distin- 
guished experts in many fields of learning. 

But slow as it is, difficult as it is, expen- 
sive as it is, the work is worth doing because 
it Is an honest effort to vindicate the good 
name of our country. We require our chil- 
dren to salute it as a country “with liberty 
and justice Tor all”. We know that that is 
not absolutely true, and we know that in 
this imperfect world it can raver be made 
absolutely true. But if We omit no effort to 
make it as nearly t true as It is humanly pos- 
sible to make it, we shall have done our part, 
and have nothing for which to apologize. 

This effort to do justice, however belated, 
to the descendants of tie population we dis- 
placed and very nearly wiped out is, I believe, 
an exceptionally pure demonstration of the 
reverence for abstract justice which I choose 
to believe is a part of the American char- 
acter. Nothing compelled us to do it except 
the driving power of our own consciences. 
We know that this race — in which, by the 
way, the law includes the Eskimos and 
Aleuts of Alaska- in its primitive days had 
the misfortune to come into collision with 
a far more advanced and more powerful 
civilization. When two civilizations crash, the 
weaker inevitably goes down, and so did the 
Indian population of America, Estimated at 
about 800,000 in 1492, by 1899 it had sunk to 
hardly more than 250,000. 

But the white man, While overwhelmingly 
more powerful, Was not utterly ruthless. The 
evidence is the fact that today there are half 
a million Indians living in this country. 

I don’t claim that the record is anything 
like perfect. Long before I became a member 
of the Commission I had visited many Indian 
communities some, but/ not all, on reserva- 
tions, and I have/seen with my own eyes how 
hard life is in many such places. But it is 
being slowly, but steadily lettered, not 
through the efforts of bur Commission, but 
through those of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. However, settlement of the just claims 
of the Indians will speed up the work of the 
. Bureau. 
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governments are going to have to put forth 
an extra effort in those cities with a high 
ratio of the socially and economically de- 
prived. These are the areas where blight and 
impaction are most critical. These are the 
areas with the heaviest concentration of un- 
educated, unemployed, and impoverished. 
These are not simply structural problems 
but agonizing human ones which command 
our immediate concern. 

Third: A dynamic and different approach 
to the human problems of our cities. 

Here I think we can take a clue from the 
words of" HEW Secretary, Bob Finch, “It’s 
not tears we need now, it’s innovation.” 

One fresh approach I have long advocated 
Is the gradual establishment of national' 
welfare standards. This would relieve hard- 
pressed urban centers of an untenable fi- 
nancial burden and reduce the disparity in 
welfare payments between states. 

Secretary Finch is also correct In indicat- 
ing the Federal Government’s need to ration- 
alize existing poverty programs, so that we 
can wage our war on poverty more effectively. 
This I foresee to include emphasis by the 
OEO on pilot and experimental projects; 
transfer of successful programs to their 
proper federal department or agency; re- 
assessment ami reform of questionable ef- 
forts; tightening of appropriate program 
management responsibility through state 
and local governments. 

Fourth: a far greater emphasis on solid 
achievement through private investment 
rather than public expense. In his campaign 
President Nixon proposed incentives to in- 
dustry willing to invest in inner-city devel- 
opment, in providing jobs and job training. 
He said, “Helping provide these incentives is 
the proper role of government — actually 
doing the job is not — because industry can 
do it better.” 

The Nixon Administration intends to move 
in this direction. We intend to propose leg- 
islation which will allow federal surplus 
property to be made available to state and 
local governments at less than fair market 
value where its proposed use will create sub- 
stantial employment in depressed areas. The 
transfer to New York City of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard near Bedford Stuyvesant, one of 
the most severely depressed areas in the 
country, is an example. 

In his response to the problems of the 
ghetto, the President has proposed the devel- 
opment of “minority entrepreneurship,” an 
investment in ownership and management 
by groups long unable to finance an ade- 
quate share of the action. This is the chance 
to reverse decade-old patterns which “fed 
the stomach but starved the soul.” 

It is realistic, for social progress is linked 
to economic progress. All the fair housing 
legislation on the books has little meaning 
If a man lacks the income to buy a house 
in the neighborhood of his choice. 

Fifth: The last new direction I will discuss 
with you today is not one of approach but 
of attitude. It is not a program that can be 
measured by appropriated dollars or the as- 
signment of priorities, but it is of paramount 
importance. 

In his Inaugural Address, President Nixon 
noted that in this past third of a century, 
we have passed more laws, spent more 
money, initiated more programs, than in all 
our previous history. 

Yet “We have found ourselves rich in 
goods, but ragged in spirit . . . caught in 
war, wanting peace . . . torn by division, 
wanting unity.” 

To this crisis of the spirit, President Nixon 
proposed an answer of the spirit. His answer 
is a new attitude. It is to be part of a cause 
larger than any one of us; a life of “High 
adventure — as rich as humanity itself, and 
exciting as the time we live in.” 

For as President Nixon said, “What has to 
be done has to be done by government and 
people together or it will. not be done at all. 


The lesson of past agony is that without the 
people we can do nothing; with the people 
we can do everything.” 

Nation’s Business Leaders Will Hear Agnew 
and Discuss National Issues at Chamber 
Public Affairs Conference 

Washington, February 8. — More than 
1,000 business leaders from across the coun- 
try will get their first good look at the Nixon 
Administration at the seventh annual Asso- 
ciation Public Affairs Conference sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the Sheraton- Park Hotel, Feb. 17- 
18, it was announced today. Conference 
theme is “Insight ’69.” 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew will deliver 
his first major address on the critical prob- 
lems of the cities since President Nixon as- 
signed him major responsibility for urban 
affairs. He will speak *at the second-day 
luncheon. 

The conference will also include a special 
"seminar on tax incentives for business in- 
vestment in the solution of urban problems, 
panel discussions on the legislative and eco- 
nomic outlooks and the power centers in 
Washington, briefings with high officials at 
three federal agencies, and a reception honor- 
ing Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. 
Stans and his chief aides. 

The Tuesday afternoon incentives workshop 
will dig into the questions of tax and other 
stimulants. Leading spokesmen on both 
sides of the concept will participate. They 
are: Sen. Charles E. Goodell (R-N.Y.) , Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.), Dir, ORichard 
Rosenbloom, professor. Harvard Business 
School, and John G. Heimann, vice presi- 
dent and director, E, M. Warburg & Co., New 
York. Carl H, Madden, National Chamber 
chief economist, will moderate. 

National Chamber Vice President Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, publisher of “The Tulsa Trib- 
une” and syndicated columnist, will preside 
and deliver the opening address. 

Other highlights; 

Legislative Insight panel debate by con- 
gressional leaders Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind), 
Sen. Roman L. Hruska (R-Neb.), Rep. Albert 
H. Quie (R-Minn.) and Rep. Richard Bolling 
(D-Mo.). Arch N. Booth, National Chamber 
executive vice president, will be moderator. 

Insights on the Dollar discussion by Walter 
W. Heller, former chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, and Dr. Beryl Sprinkel, 
senior vice president, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. James J. Kilpatrick, na- 
tionally syndicated columnist and ABC-TV 
commentator, will serve as moderator. 

Participants will visit the Commerce and 
Labor Departments and the Federal Trade 
Commission to discuss issues such as admin- 
istration of the Wage-Hour Act, foreign trade 
and consumer affairs. 

Editors of “Nation’s Business” will conduct 
a luncheon panel exchange on “Now Who’s 
Really Running Washington?” They will ad- 
dress themselves particularly to labor rela- 
tions, foreign affairs and politics. 

The reception honoring the Commerce De- 
partment will be held on Monday evening. 


MILITARY SPENDING 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore I proceed to discuss the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, I wish to say a word 
about the speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) concerning 
the military expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment, which he made a moment ago. 
I could not be here, but I read his speech 
with a great deal of interest, and I wish 
to congratulate him on making a very 
fine contribution to the discussion which 
is currently underway with regard to the 


enormous imbalance that has developed 
in our governmental expenditures be- 
tween the civilian and military depart- 
ments. 


TREATY ON THE non^oltfera- 
T ION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive H, 90th Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on the Nonprolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
consider it a privilege to present to the 
Senate, on behalf of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

In my remarks, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the political and na- 
tional security aspects of the treaty. But 
before examining the wisdom of this or 
that provision of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, I would urge my colleagues to 
consider for a moment the enormous 
problems confronting us if these weapons 
continue to spread throughout the world. 

The United States has long been 
acquainted with the dangers as well as 
the uncertainties in dealing with a world 
where only a few nations have nuclear 
weapons. In the years since Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the United States and 
Soviet Union have come to appreciate 
the dangers as well as the limitations of 
nuclear weapons. This relationship of 
mutual understanding, born of the ca- 
pacity for mutual destruction, was first 
disturbed by the entry of France into 
the nuclear weapons field — and then 
shaken by the arrival of Communist 
China. 

In considering this treaty, I ask Mem- 
bers to contemplate the potential horrors 
of a world in which pigmy nuclear 
weapons powers abound; a world where 
Middle Eastern crises are compounded 
by the introduction of nuclear weapons; 
a world where an African or Asian 
breakaway state close to suppression re- 
sorts to nuclear weapons to bring the 
temple down on both friend and enemy; 
a world where a small state can trigger 
a “small nuclear war” which may bring 
the major powers to a confrontation in- 
volving nuclear weapons; a world where 
the tons of plutonium that will soon be 
produced — by the nuclear plants of 
states now without nuclear weapons— is 
actually diverted into the manufacture 
of hundreds of atom bombs a year. 

Let us then be completely clear at the 
outset of this debate on the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty as to what this treaty is 
all about. 

The treaty’s fundamental purpose is 
to retard the further spread of nuclear 
weapons by prohibiting the nuclear 
weapons states party to the treaty from 
transferring nuclear weapons to others 
and by barring the nonnuclear-weapons 
countries from receiving, manufactur- 
ing, or otherwise acquiring nuclear 
weapons. 

In other words, this treaty is designed 
to lift from the world’s already burdened 
shoulders some of the potential prob- 
lems I have cataloged. This is not to say 
that the Nonproliferation Treaty is a 
panacea for all the ills besetting the 
world with regard to nuclear weapons. 
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levels of government and a more prac- 
tical role for State and local government 
officials in the formulation of Federal 
policies. As a practical means to achieve 
these i ends, the administration already 
has t&ken an innovative advance to ur* 
ban problems through the creation of the 
Council on Urban Affairs and the Office 
of Intergovernmental Relations. With 
Vice president Agnew as a Viable part 
of both units, we can be assured that 
practical solutions to the problems will 
be sought and attained wherever possible. 

I a r sk unanimous consent that the im- 
portant and timely remarks of the Vice 
President be printed in the Record, as 
well as the press release of February 9, 
1969j on the subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
and | press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

An Address by the Vice President of the. 
United States, Spiro T. Agnew, at NM 
tiOnal Chamber’s 1969 Association Public 
Affairs Conference Luncheon, Washing^ 
toW, D.C., February 18, 1969 
The present urban crisis stems from a his- 
tory of human problems compounded by 
diminishing tax returns and burgeoning de- 
mands. Beneath the shiny glass and steel 
facade rising in every large city’s commercial 
core lurk forbidding problems of crime, 
blight, pollution and unemployment, of in- 
adequate housing and education. 

W|e cannot escape these problems. We can 
only confront and conquer them. And to do 
this we must put aside the pettiness of pro- 
vincial thinking, the dubious luxury of polit- 
ical; partisanship, the delusion that govern- 
ment can restore our cities alone. 

The crisis of our cities does not call (for 
panic but commands a response that is in£- 
mediate, rational and practical. Permanent 
solutions require a full working partnership 
amt>ng all levels and branches of our sociptjy. 

The Chamber of Commerce has recognized 
the scope and seriousness of urban problems. 
It has displayed admirable leadership and 
initiative in this sphere. i 

Tour efforts merits tribute from a grateful 
nation. Your “Forward Thrust” program; Ur- 
ban Action Clearinghouse, and Urban Lead- 
ership Workshops have awakened and (in- 
spired and involved the private sector, Tour 
foresight In sponsoring scholarly research lias 
produced broader insight in tile field of urban 
aff fairs. Your Construction Action Council has 
become a focal point for attacking compelling 
environmental problems. - 
Your contributions offer 'dramatic proof 
that the private sector is both willing j and 
able to supplement public efforts on a Vol- 
unteer basis. 

[The March 26 th closed -Circuit telecast, 
beamed to civic and business leaders in more 
than 26 American cities, marks another tre- 
mendous effort by this organization. I hpfpe 
toj join Secretary Finch and Secretary Btom- 
ney in this unprecedented program. ( : : 

(Throughout his campaign /President Nixon 
continually expressed his confidence in the 
great, untapped po tential or the private $ec- 
tor. This was echoed in the Words of his In- 
augural, when he said: “We arc approaching 
tl(ie limits of what government alone cajn; dp. 
pur greatest need now is to reach beyond 
government, to enlist the legions of the con- 
cerned and the committed” 

(Certainly, you will play an even grater 
rble in future approaches directed by i our 
F resident who gives priority to urban (prob- 
lems and emphasis to partnership witjh the 
private sector. 

In creating a Council on Urban Affairs: and 
placing it in a position of importance; com- 

? arable to the National Security Council, 
resident Nixon gives tangible evideneje that 
c|>ur cities shall receive the highest priority. 


Prior to this action, the President- — then 
President-elect — determined that I should 
serve as his personal representative in devel- 
oping more effective working relationships 
among federal, state and local governments. 

In announcing that the office of Vice 
President would provide this liaison capac- 
ity, President-elect Nixon said, “Absolutely 
essential to my Administration is a more 
practical role for state and local government 
officials in the formulation of federal poli- 
cies . . . We must have a working partner- 
ship among all levels of government. I attach 
such great importance to this objective that 
I am asking the Vice president-elect^ to as- 
sume the responsibility for seeing Hf is ac- 
complished.” 

The linking of state and local liaison re- 
sponsibility in the Vice President’s office is 
a new and promising approach. Prior to the 
Nixon Administration, liaison responsibility 
was split between the #ice President, who 
was the contact for th^ cities and counties, 
and the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
which acted as liaison to the states. While 
both Vice President ^Humphrey and OEP Di- 
rector Price Daniels did admirable jobs, the 
very division of thfir labor circumvented a 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to 
domestic policy development. 

One of the most persistent difficulties in 
urban affairs is interne vernmental competi- 
tion. We must encouri^ge local and state au- 
thorities to sit down together and thrash out 
their problems with esth other as well as 
their common difficulties . with the Federal 
Government. If permanent resolution is to 
replace temporary accommodation, we must 
have accord among all levels government. 

While the problems of our tot ies will not 
disappear completely because onjntergovern- 
mental coordination, they will neW diminish 
without it. The pace and effectiveness of pro- 
grams and policies depend on intergovern- 
mental cooperation. \ 

In order to provide a vehicle with Services 
sufficient to meet the 1>ask, the President has 
asked me to supervise the new Office of inter- 
governmental Relations. \ 

In a statement delivered on the signing of 
the Executive Order creating the Office 
of Intergovernmental Relations, President 
Nixon outlined the purposes of this unit. \ 

“The Office of Intergovernmental Relatiod^ 
will aid the Vice President in his liaison re^ 
sponsibility between the President and the^ 
state and local officials . . 

“Among its many functions, the Office will 
assure state and local officials access to the 
highest offices of the Federal Government, 
especially those having a direct impact on 
intergovernmental relations, so that federal 
programs, policies and goals will be more re- 
sponsible to their views and needs. It will 
seek to strengthen existing channels of com- 
munication and to create new channels 
among all levels of government.” 

It should be clearly understood that state 
and local governments will continue to have 
direct access to federal departments and 
agencies, and in fact this office will encourage 
even greater communication. 

As pur office works on a day-to-day basis 
with America’s mayors, county officials and 
governors, we will inevitably become more 
sensitive to their problems and priorities. We 
hope to become a highly responsive mech- 
anism to transmit their views. 

Working in close, harmony with the Coun- 
cil on Urban Affairs, our office will report 
recurring problem patterns to the Council. 

The Urban Affairs Council— created in the 
President’s words, to develop “coherent, con- 
sistent positions as to what the national gov- 
ernment would hope to see happen; what it 
will encourage, what it will discourage” — 
offers the avenue for policy adjustment. 

Finally, the Office of Intergovernmental 
Relations — part clearinghouse; part court of 
last resort — will remain primarily the forum 
for dialogue; the focal point where all levelB 


of government will be encouraged to sub- 
stitute cooperation for competition and co- 
ordination for duplication in intergovern- 
mental affairs. 

Again this represente a totally new ap- 
proach to urban problems by the Adminis- 
tration. It is a practical means to achieve 
workable answers through viable federalism. 
It is not an expensive instrument but an 
essential one. It is ambitious in a professional 
way, but Its goals are achievable. 

As such, it mirrors much of the policy t 
believe will be forthcoming from the new 
Administration. President Nixon has gone on 
record saying, “One thing worse than not 
keeping a promise is making a promise that 
cannot be kept . . . What we do not need 
now is another round of unachievable 
promises of unavailable federal funds.” 

President Nixon will not promise, knowing 
he cannot deliver. This does not mean that 
the President does not find promise in the 
future; but that his goals are realistic, prac- 
tical, deliverable. 

The importance of this policy of candor 
with the people is immeasurable. Promises 
followed by dashed hopes too often result in 
violence. 

^What goals are realistic, practical, achiev- 
able? 

Frist: A strengthening of “Fiscal Federal- 
ism” to enlist federal aid more effectively. 
Here I believe we can anticipate a pluralistic 
approach to reforming present grants-in-aid 
programs. 

Presently, most significant federal aid is 
by way of categorical grant. In many cases, 
the incompatibility of such restrictive assist- 
ance with existing state programs prohibits 
full use of the aid. Actually out of the ap- 
proximately 400 grants now in existence, a 
mere 30 account for 89 cents out of every 
federal-aid dollar. 

Everything is to be gained by reforming the 
present system, substituting the broad for 
the narrow and the general for the specific. 
The economics of the situation alone present 
a cogent argument. We will free more money 
just by eliminating the duplication and over- 
lap that now exist. Flexibility and efficiency 
are primary objectives, but at no time should 
any move toward bloc grants be construed as 
handing the states blank checks. Congres- 
sional intent must be followed. I do not see 
bloc grants as a device to favor one level of 
government over another, but rather as a 
way to provide each level of government with 
\ a definite role and responsibility to fulfill. 

\ The pluralistic approach takes into account 
\ the continuance of those categorical grants- 
Un-aid which serve the national interest. It 
'also calls for the full exploration of addi- 
tional methods of federal-aid distribution, 

\ Second: The development of a national 
Urban policy disciplined by clear cut goals 
ahd priorities. As President Nixon says, “Hav- 
ing a policy in urban affairs is no more a 
guarantee of success than having one in for- 
eign affairs. But It is a precondition of 
success.” 

Important new approaches to existing 
metropolitan patterns must be explored. The 
development of “new towns” or satellite cit- 
ies, carefully planned to include every in- 
come group, sufficient services and a self- 
sustaining economic base offers an exciting 
alternative to urban squalor and suburban 
sprawl. 

However, “new towns” cannot be created 
at the expense o fold cities. With America’s 
population projected to increase 73 percent 
by the year 2000, we must promote the 
proper development Of both if we are to pre- 
vent the abrasive impaction which contrib- 
utes so gTeatly to present urban problems. 
In addition, we must concurrently assure 
the effective development of our nation’s 
growth centers, cities of 30,000 to 50,000 peo- 
ple which have great potential to facilitate 
and accommodate future expansion. 

At the same time we must recognize one 
compelling reality, that the federal and state 
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The treaty has been ignored by some na- 
tions and flatly rejected by others. Those 
nations which are nearest to developing 
their own nuclear weapons, and which 
refuse to sign the treaty, will weaken it. 
This treaty, unfortunately, is not the 
final answer to the problem of nuclear 
proliferation, I do not present it as such. 
I do present it, however, as a significant 
barrier to the further spread of these 
weapons and as the framework for co- 
operation among the major powers to 
establish and maintain that barrier. 

With all its limitations, X hope the 
Senate will agree with me that placing 
a barrier to the further spread of these 
weapons is not only in our national in- 
terest but in the interest of all nations 
and peoples. Most of us in the Senate 
have long shared the hope that ways 
could be devised to slow the further 
spread of these weapons. The Senate in 
1966 voted 84 to 0 in favor of Senate 
Resolution 179. That resolution, intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore)-, 
encouraged the President in his efforts 
to negotiate a treaty to slow the spread 
of nuclear weapons. We now have a 
treaty that gives substance to that hope, 
a treaty approved by two Presidents, 
two Secretaries of State, two Secretaries 
of Defense, and twice by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Let us also be clear at the outset that 
the treaty before the Senate is not an act 
of unilateral disarmament on the part of 
the United States— or any other nation. 
This treaty does not take a single weapon 
from our arsenal. Par from disarming, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
are on the verge of a new phase of the 
nuclear arms race. This treaty, I am sorry 
to say, imposes no flat commitment on 
the nuclear powers to avoid a further 
round of nuclear weaponry. The treaty 
requires simply that the major powers 
/'pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation 
of the nuclear arms race at an early 
date/’ And even that limited obligation 
under article VI has been interpreted by 
the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to mean that there 
is no inconsistency with possible plans 
to deploy antiballistic missiles before 
the United States has exhausted every 
possibility of beginning negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on strategic arms 
limitation. 

The United States has no desire or 
intention to give the control of nuclear 
weapons to any other state. We have 
prohibited it by law. To describe this 
treaty as a step in the direction of uni- 
lateral disarmament is rather farfetched, 
to say the least. 

The fact that the United States has 
no desire or intent to give the control of 
nuclear weapons to other nations is no 
assurance, however, that other nuclear 
nations share our determination not to 
give nuclear weapons to other states. 

Although I personally believe that the 
Soviet Union would not give control of 
its nuclear weapons to other nations, the 
fact is that at the present time there is 
no restraint whatsoever on the Soviet 
Union, If the Russians should, in a 
moment of national folly, decide to give 


nucl: weapons to a small power, they 

can do so now and neither we nor any- 
one else can stop them. 

When this treaty enters into force, 
however — and it cannot enter into force 
without the Soviet Union — there will be 
an obligation imposed on the Russians 
not to hand these weapons over to na- 
tions who may today be the Soviet 
Union’s controllable friends — but tomor- 
row may be her uncontrollable enemies 
or allies. 

There will be some few who will argue 
that one cannot rely on the Russians — 
that they will ignore the treaty at their 
pleasure. The point is that some inter- 
national restraint is better than none at 
all. Furthermore, this treaty — as the 
Antarctic Treaty — is in the Russian in- 
terest as much as in our own interest. 
And there is reason therefore, to think 
they will abide by the treaty if we do. 

I may say that in the consideration of 
the Antarctic Treaty it was alleged that 
the Russians would not abide by it and 
there was no use in having such a treaty. 
The fact is that the Russians have abided 
by it, as we have and as all other mem- 
bers have, and it has worked very well, 
indeed. 

Unfortunately, there is no present nu- 
clear restraint on France or Communist 
China. But when it comes to the further 
spread of these weapons, we should be 
thankful for what can be achieved. And 
if it is generally accepted, those two 
countries might change their views. 

As to the objectives of the treaty it- 
self, I shall briefly develop the ways in 
which the Nonproliferation Treaty can be 
expected to advance our overall national 
interests; but I urge Senators to give 
serious attention to the more than 500 
pages of testimony taken by the Foreign 
Relations Committee from two adminis- 
trations. I particularly recommend that 
Senators study carefully the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was 
drafted with special care by members of 
the committee, who participated in the 
discussions at considerable length; and 
I believe it is an excellent report. 

During the hearings on the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty last July, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was joined by the 
Senate members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. It was a particular 
pleasure to have the assistance of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. He 
helped the committee develop and under- 
stand many of the more difficult techni- 
cal considerations relating to the field 
of atomic energy and international safe- 
guards systems. No man knows more 
about this important but esoteric field 
than my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island; no man in this body has 
done more to advance the cause of har- 
nessing the nuclear weapons capacities 
of the world. 

Mr. President, in deciding whether to 
give its .advice and consent to the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, the Senate must 
consider a number of basic questions: 
First, does the treaty safeguard our na- 
tional security interests? Second, what 
new obligations, if any, will the United 
States undertake if the treaty is ap- 
proved? Third, does the treaty advance 
the broad interests of American foreign 
policy? 


On the basis of the hearings conducted 
by the committee, I believe that the 
treaty safeguards our national security, 
and is in the national interest. 

As for the effects of the treaty on our 
national security, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen, Earle G. 
Wheeler, testified that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were unanimous in supporting 
the treaty: In the words of General 
Wheeler: 

The nonproliferation treaty — 

Does not operate to the disadvantage of 
the United States and our allies. 

Does not disrupt any existing defense al- 
liances in which the United States is pledged 
to assist in protecting the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of other 
nations. 

Does not prohibit deployment of U.S. 
owned and controlled nuclear weapons with- 
in the territory of our nonnuclear NATO 
Allies. 

Does not prohibit the United States from 
Using nuclear weapons in any situation 
wherein nonuse of nuclear weapons would 
be inconsistent with U.S. security interests. 

The committee has also made clear in 
its report that the treaty in no way af- 
fects the right of th§ United States to 
enter into agreements to station nuclear 
weapons under U.S. control on the soil of 
an ally. 

During the hearings, questions were 
raised as to the implications of a United 
Nations Security Council resolution 
which the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union introduced in June 
of 1968. By that resolution, and by iden- 
tical declarations made in the Security 
Council the signatory nuclear powers 
stated that they would seek immediate 
Security Council action to provide assist- 
ance, in accordance with the U.N. Char- 
ter, to nonnuclear signatories that are 
threatened by aggression with nuclear 
weapons. Of considerable concern to 
members of the committee was the possi- 
bility that its support of the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty would be taken as ap- 
proval of the Security Council measure 
as embodied in the United Nations reso- 
lution or in the supporting U.S. declara- 
tion. 

Lest there be any doubt as to whether 
this security guarantee resolution could 
be construed as involving a ratification 
of prior commitments or establishing 
new U.S. commitments, the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations includes 
the following language of interpretation 
of the relationship of the security guar- 
antee resolution and the treaty 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is that Resolution No. 
255 of which the Senator is speaking? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; in the Security 
Council. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Resolution No. 255? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I quote from the 
committee report : 

The Committee records its firm conclusion, 
reached after extensive testimony, that the 
Security Council Resolution and the Se- 
curity Guarantee declaration made by the 
United States in no way either ratify prior 
national commitments or create new com- 
mitments. 
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, It has been suggested In this Chamber 
I that because of the Security Council res- 
olution and the accompanying u,S. dec- 
laration, approval of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty will obligate the United 
States in the event of an aggression to 
come to the defense of any nonnuclear 
signatory to the treaty, in other words, 
this treaty, it has been suggested, pledges 
the United States to become a policeman 
to all the world’s conflicts involving nu- 
clear weapons. 

In my view, there are few subjects that 
have been given more attention by the 
Foreign Relations Committee than the 
subject of international commitments 
| Two administrations have been 
i thoroughly interrogated as to wh£t new 
responsibilties or commitments the 
United States would be undertaking by 
: acceptance of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

i I want to repeat, therefore, that the 


committee has made it unmistakably 
[clear in its report that the Security 
Council resolution in question arid the 
;U.S. declaration are separate an& dis- 
tinct from the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
In recommending approval of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, the Senate }s not 
thereby approving or disapproving; the 
Security guarantee measures embodied 
in the United Nations resolution of' the 
^supporting U.S. declaration, i 

j I repeat. Senate approval of this treaty 
neither broadens nor narrows U.S obli- 
gations under the United Nations 
Charter or resolutions passed id the 
United Nations. Furthermore, the Sec- 
retary of State has testified that Has a 
matter of law and as a matter of policy” 
no additional obligations were assumed 
Pitted States in Connection with 
the United Nations security guarantee 
resolution. 

i I turn now to article V to call afcten- 
tion to certain obligations and potential 
problems regarding its interpretation 
The treaty gives assurances to the non- 
nuclear weapon states that they a^e to 
be enabled to share on a no n discrim iha- 
tl r ^.^ )as .i s * n benefits of the peaceful 
application of nuclear explosive devices 
When the committee first considered the 
Nonprolif eration Treaty last summer, 
were members who were concerned 
lf*5t the language of this article could 
be interpreted, as a positive commitment 
to Provide explosive devices for research 
and development that would further! the 
commercial interests of domestic anc, in- 
ternational firms without regard to least 
and to the relationship of these services 
to the U.S. public interest. 

4 -vA S I 1 - T? su ^. of th e careful attention of 
thp distinguished senior Senator ffr$m 
Vermont, the committee states its satis- 
faction with the assurances of the aid- 
ministration, paricularly the Atomic Eh- 
ergy Commission, that article V will mt 
result in an open-ended subsidy com- 
mcrdal of interests. The committee ek^ 
pects that the U.S. responsibilities under 
article V will be carried out on a full-<kxst 
"'"cov^y basis and that projects under 


! article will be undertaken only when 
best interests of the United States 
clearly evident. 

J^might say that we had, I thought 
clear and positive statements, vjer- 


bally and by letter, from the chairman 
or the Atomic I Energy Commission with 
regard to this point. 

During consideration of the treaty 
the committee was also aware of the 
potential problems in the safeguard field. 
There is no doubt that the credibility 
and reliability ol international safeguard 
systems is still to be determined. The 
committee, however, was satisfied with 
the statements of Dr. Seaborg of the’ 
Atomic Energy Commission that the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards system and staff would be more 
than adequate to carry out the IAEA’s 
responsibilities under the treaty. 

If Senators are concerned about this 
question of safeguards, they should bear 
in fnmd that this effort to extend inter- 
national safeguards to the nuclear facili- 
ties of the countries who will sign this 
treaty brings to the international com- 
munity something it has not had before. 

I consider this mandatory extension of 
tne Internationa,- Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy s safeguards to the nuclear facilities 
of nonnuclear signatories as a significant 
advance in international affairs. Here- 
tofore, IAEA safeguards have been ap- 
plied only to projects receiving assist- 
ance from the agency or projects volun- 
tarily placed under IAEA controls. Un- 
der this treaty these safeguards become 
a mandatory obligation of the non- 
nuclear signatories. The international 
community is, therefore, gaining a ca- 
pacity to keep nuclear materials safe — 
something we did not have before. 

Finally, I call Senators attention to 
article VII of this treaty. If the United 
States ratifies the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, this country will have under- 
taken a pledge, in good faith, to seek 
agreements that would limit nuclear 
arms competition between the major 
powers. 

Article VI of the treaty is explicit on 
this point. The text reads: 

Each of the Parties of the Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of 
the nuclear arms race at an early date. 
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Sch an obligation on our part makes 
sense because we possess the largest ar- 
senal of nuclear weapons and, therefore, 
bear a special responsibility for the pre- 
vention of a further escalation of the 
arms race. This special responsibility 
under article VI also makes sense because 
we have an important obligation to those 
nations capable of producing nuclear 
weapons which we are asking not to fol- 
low our example. Nonnuclear states sign- 
th i s treaty are signing away the 
option to manufacture or acquire nuclear 
weapons for their defense. We can do 
nothing less than show our good faith by 
being responsive to the desires of the 
smaller powers to halt the nuclear arms 
race and to reduce existing nuclear arms 
arsenals. 

It was the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that in order to 
?hl e e 5 e ?V? a 5, ticle vr : believes that 
fn^ dn i^ is V a J lon should consider de- 
feiring the depioyment; of new forms of 

Smfw?! and defensive missiles 
i* has had time to make an earnest 
^. 0 T., to Pursue meaningful discussions 
with the Soviet Union. 


In conclusion, the committee believes 
that the Nonproliferation Treaty now 
before the Senate represents an lmpor- 
tant beginning in controlling the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

In my view, however, unless the sig- 
natories move swiftly to achieve a ces- 
sation of the nuclear arms race, the non- 
nuclear states which are being asked to 
abstain from that race will soon recon- 
sider If that happens, we will be accused 
by future generations of having given our 
advice and consent to a meaningless 
gesture. 

v # is because of my be- 

ll P ef ., tIlat tile United States will meet all 
of its responsibilities under this treaty 
that I urge the Senate to give its advice 
ana consent to ratification of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

JS ■”» ** -in 

omu to^n°,L 1 S*“ ve ° ,at pr »- 

Mr FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded 

• I! 16 VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Tf : ™, h f?J Ur ^ debate on the treaty? 
If not, without objection, the treaty will 
u! considered as having passed through 
its various parliamentary stages up to 
>ud lndudlng the presentation of th^ 
resolution of ratification, which will be 

< Thi°u fcl1 ? ^formation of the Senate. 
The legislative clerk read as follows- 

r,r^ S °! Ved ’ < Tw °-ttm-ds of the Senators 
present concurring therein). That the Sen- 
^? vis f and consent to 'the ratification of 
° n the ^ on P r °iiferatlon of Nu- 

l lSfflT^V K ln ^“Mngton on July 
1, 1968, on behalf of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
8id.rL K °!, tllem Ireland, the Union of 

Bt atM fEx Cl H S oot? e ?, UbllCS ' and 53 other 
states (Ex. H, 90th Congress, 2nd session) . 

„ T w VICE „ PRESIDENT. Debate on the 
esolution of ratification is now in order. 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION NO. 2 

th^Pre> RVIN ' Mr /, Presid ^nt, I send to 
wld a reservatlon ’ and ask that it be 

The VICE PRESIDENT The resprvn 
tion will be stated. ^ne reseiva- 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

ti ® efo . re period at the end of the resolu- 
J!?, J ratification insert a comma and the 

fie°Unif^ \?i eCt , t0 the r€ser vat i afi Cl that 
bv thi? tr^tw^ not obll g at e itself 

to Use lts armed forc es to de- 
fend any non-nuclear- weapon State or anv 
* the United Nations again" any 

or^hro^ ^ 0f aggr6sslon even if such acts 
or threats are accompanied by the use or 
threatened use of nuclear weapons” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am 
prompted to submit this reservation be- 

h? n events which transpired 
in the United Nations Security Council 
meeting on June 19, 1968 . These events 
transpired 11 days before the signingof 
the proposed treaty. On June 19 , 1968 
tins resolution. Resolution 255, of the 

adopted - Natl ° nS Security Council was 
The Security Council 
Noting with appreciation the desire of a 
large number of States to subscribe to the 
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Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, and thereby to undertake not to 
receive the transfer from any transferor 
whatsoever of nuclear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices or of control over 
such weapons or explosive devices directly, 
or indirectly; not to manufacture or other- 
wise acquire nuctear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices; and not to seek or 
receive any assistance in the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices. 

Taking into consideration the concern of 
certain of these States that, in conjunction 
with their adherence to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, ap- 
propriate measures be undertaken to safe- 
guard their security, 

Bearing in mind that any aggression ac- 
companied by the use of nuclear weapons 
would endanger the peace and security of all 
States, 

1. Recognizes that aggression with nuclear 
weapons or the threat of such aggression 
against a non-nuclear-weapon State would 
create a situation in which the Security 
Council, and above all its nuclear-weapon 
State permanent members, would have to act 
immediately in accordance with their obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter; 

2. Welcomes the intention expressed by 
certain States that they will provide or sup- 
port immediate assistance, in accordance 
with the Charter, to any non-nuclear-weapon 
State Party to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons that is a 
victim of an act or an object of a threat of 
aggression in which nuclear weapons are 
used; 

3. Reaffirms in particular the inherent 
right, recognized under Article 51 of the 
Charter, of individual and collective self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken measures, neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and 
security. 

It will be observed that this resolu- 
tion was passed by the Security Council 
for the purpose of emphasizing the fact 
that certain nonnuclear nations were de- 
sirous of signing the so-called Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty but were hesitant to do 
so because they feared for their safety in 
the event that they renounced the right 
either to make for themselves or to re- 
ceive from nuclear powers some security 
against an act of aggression accompanied 
by nuclear weapons or a threat of aggres- 
sion where the threat was that nuclear 
weapons would be used against them. 
They were rightly concerned with the 
surrendering of the right to make or to 
receive from others nuclear weapons for 
their self-defense. 

As a result of this apprehension and 
concern, the United Nations passed this 
resolution. The United Nations Security 
Council emphasized in this resolution 
that an act or threat of aggression with 
nuclear weapons against a nonnuclear 
state would require immediate assistance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it require 
that action under the U.N. Charter or un- 
der this treaty? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is what I am con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is quite obvious 
they are talking about the charter, not 
this treaty. It is obvious that this treaty 
does not require the action the Senator 
refers to. 


Mr. ERVIN. But if they had said in a 
more forthright manner, and had not 
used so many weasel words as they did 
in reply to this resolution, “We will give 
you such security and only such security 
as we are obligated by the Charter of the 
United Nations to give you,” that would 
have meant one thing. It could not have 
been misconstrued. But from these weasel 
words and these numerous words that 
the United States did use in replying to 
this resolution, I believe that those na- 
tions would infer that the United States 
was pledging armed assistance to those 
nations if they would sign the Nuclear 
Treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I do not see how 
the Senator can reasonably interpret it 
that way. 

Let me read what the resolution says: 

Recognizes that aggression with nuclear 
weapons or the threat of such aggression 
against a non-nuclear-weapon State would 
create a situation in which the Security 
Council, and above all its nuclear-weapon 
State permanent members would have to act 
immediately in accordance with their obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter. 

Those are the key words. This is a 
statement in the United Nations, and it 
does not refer to this treaty. It says “In 
accordance with the United Nations 
Charter.” Why the Senator wishes to try 
to confuse whatever goes on in the United 
Nations with this treaty is beyond my 
comprehension. This treaty does not 
identify or adopt in any respect any 
part of the United Nations Charter by 
reference. They are entirely separate 
matters. 

I confess that I do not see why the 
Senator wishes to confuse the issue by 
trying to inject into the treaty &11 the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator is firm in 
that conviction, he should accept this 
reservation, because the reservation says 
exactly what the Senator is saying, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This proposed res- 
ervation has implications far beyond 
that, which I will mention in a moment. 
I do not want to go into that now. This 
reservation has interpretations which 
could be very inimical, for example, to 
our NATO Alliance. I do not believe the 
Senator wishes to cast doubt upon the 
NATO Alliance, for example. 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But I think his res- 
ervation would. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will read 
my reservation, I only mention this 
treaty. I do not undertake to say how we 
obligate ourselves in the NATO Alliance 
or under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. I am just making clear that this 
treaty does not impose on us any obliga- 
tion to go to war either in behalf of a 
nonnuclear nation or on behalf of a 
member of the United Nations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator that it does not have any. such 
implication at all. But as a reservation, 
distinguished from an understanding, 
it does attempt to change some substan- 
tive meaning of the treaty. Otherwise, it 
would not be offered. 


Mr. ERVIN. I have an understanding 
phrased in the same words. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is equally 
superfluous. If the Senator wishes to 
isolate his reservation from applicability 
to NATO, it should also be isolated from 
the United Nations. It seems to me to be 
inconsistent. I do not see what purpose 
the Senator, has, other than to confuse 
the understanding of this treaty. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am trying to make clear 
what the Senator from Arkansas says is 
the truth. That is what I am trying to 
do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is quite clear to 
everyone else, including the Secretary of 
State. This is what he said. I refer to the 
present Secretary of State. We asked him 
about this, and this is his reply: 

With respect to the broader question of se- 
curity assurances, I wish to make clear that 
the Nonproliferation Treaty does not create 
any new security commitment by the United 
States’ abroad and that it does not broaden 
or modify any existing security commitments 
abroad. My understanding of the effect and 
significance of U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 265 (1968) and the related U.S. Declara- 
tion is in complete accord with that expressed 
in the committee’s report on the treaty last 
September, 

That is the interpretation of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, which is the same 
as that of the committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is not gifted 
with powers of interpretation of the Sec- 
retary of State. The Senator from North 
Carolina just^ wants to have the Senate 
say in its words that what the Senator 
from Arkansas says and the Secretary of 
State says is the truth. That is all the 
Senator wants. I am surprised that my 
good friend the Senator from Arkansas 
is not willing for the Senate to state 
what the truth is, as the Senator from 
Arkansas views the truth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to go 
on for a moment into another aspect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, suppose I 
first read what the United States stated, 
and then I will be glad to return to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I did not 
wish to interrupt. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to read what the 
United States said in response to this in- 
quiry. That is what I call this resolution. 
There was an inquiry made of the United 
States, for all practical purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean in the United Nations? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, in the United Nations. 
Here is what the United States said in 
reply on the same 'day in the same meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security 
Council: 

Declaration of the Government of the 
United States of America 
(Made in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in explanation of its vote for Security 
Council Resolution 255 ( 1968) ) 

The Government of the United States 
notes with appreciation the desire expressed 
by a large number of States to subscribe to 
the treaty on the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

We welcome the willingness of these States 
to undertake not to receive the transfer from 
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any transferor whatsoever of nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices or of con- 
trol over such weapons or explosive deviees 
directly, or indirectly; not to manufacture car 
otherwise acquire nuclear weaixms or other 
nuclear explosive devices; and not to seen or 
receive any assistance in the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices. 

'The United States also notes the concern 
of certain of these States that, in conjunc- 
tion with their adherence to the treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, ap- 
propriate measures he undertaken to safe- 
guard their security. Any aggression accom- 
panied by the use of nuclear weapons would 
endanger the peace and security of all States. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the 
United States declares the following: 

Aggression with nuclear weapons, or the 
tijireat of such aggression, against a non-nu- 
clear-weapon State would create a qualita- 
tively new situation In which the nudloar- 
weapon States which are permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Council 
would have to ‘act immediately through the 
Security Council to take the measures 
necessary to counter such aggression (W: to 
remove the threat of aggression in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter, Which 
calls for taking “* * * effective collective 
mjeasures for the prevention and. removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
p^ace * * Therefore, &ny State which 
commits aggression accompanied by the use 
of nuclear weapons or which threatens such 
aggression must be aware that its actions are 
toj be countered effectively by measures to: be 
taken in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter to suppress the aggression or remove 
the threat of aggression. 

The United States affirms its intentioiy as 
a permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, to seek immediate Security 
Council action to provide assistance, id ac- 
cordance with the Charter, to any nonj-nu- 
cloar-weapon State party to the treaty on the 
non-proliferation of nuclear Weapons that is 
a Victim of an act of aggression or an object 
of ■ a threat of aggression in which nuclear 
weapons are used. 

The United States reaffirms in particular 
the inherent right, recognized under Article 
51 j of the Charter, of individual and collective 
self-defence if an armed attack, including a 
nuclear attack, occurs against a Member of 
the United Nations, until the Security Coun- 
cil] has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 

The United States vote for the resolution 
before us and this statement of the way in 
which the United States intends to act 1 in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations are based upon the fact that ! the 
resolution is supported by other permanent 
members of the Security Council which] are 
nu|clear-weapon States and are also proposing 
to | sign the treaty on the non -proliferation 
of j nuclear weapons, and that biese States 
hate made similar statements "hr to the way 
in j which they intend to act in accordance 
with the charter. 

Mr. President, it is to be noted that 
this language refers expressly to arljidle 
5 the Charter of the United Natiohs 
and states that under that article Ithe 
Uriited States reaffirms that any nation 
subjected to nuclear attack or threat of 
nublear attack has a right individually 
and also collectively to take measures 
necessary to maintain international 
peice and security pending such time as 
the United Nations can take action. T j ■ 
What was the United States dqing 
thbre, by insinuation, except to say that 
the nonnuclear nations under this trejaty 
have a right to self-defense pending the 


ttae the United Nations can act individ- 
ually and collectively? 

If I were a member of a nonnuclear 
nation and I read that, I would draw 
the deduction that the United States was 
impliedly agreeing that it would join the 
nation subject to attack or threatened 
attack in defending itself until the time 
the United Nations could take action, 
which might be, the way they debate 
things, about the time the last lingering 
echoes of Gabriel’s horn trembled into 
ultimate silence. 

A Philadelphia lawyer reading that 
might discover it clid not put a new ob- 
ligation upon us, v that the United States 
was making a statement which was cal- 
culated, if not actually intended, to in- 
duce the nonnuclear nations to agree to 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. I think we 
have had less than that get us into war. 
We are in a war today, in a war in which 
over 32,000 American boys have been 
killed in South Vietnam. We were placed 
in that war by the act of a President of 
the United States. He did not have a 
single statement to make as strong as 
this as a reply of the United States to 
the resolution in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to justify his actions. 

I am trying to make certain that no 
nonnuclear nation will sign this treaty 
under the misapprehension that the 
United States, by these words, has obli- 
gated itself to send our boys into bat- 
tle again to die, without authorization 
from the Congress of the United States. 

Frankly, I would confess that a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer would probably inter- 
pret this statement made on behalf of 
the United States and United Nations 
Security Council s,s the Senator from 
Arkansas does, and as the Secretary of 
States does; but there are some people, 
like the Senator from North Carolina, 
who cannot rest assured that that is the 
interpretation that will be given to it 
by a President of the United States; and, 
as the Senator from Arkansas says, he 
and the Secretary of State agree that 
this treaty does not impose any such ob- 
ligation upon the United States, that it 
merely imposes an obligation assumed 
by the United States under the authority 
of the United Nations and under the 
agreements which brought into existence 
the NATO manifesto. 

So, why not say it in plain words? 
Why not have the Senate say it in plain 
words, so that he who runs may read and 
not err in so doing? 

I would say that anyone who is not 
skilled in the use of complex language 
could reasonably come to the conclusion 
that this treaty does impose upon us an 
obligation. If it does not, as the Senator 
from Arkansas say i : does not, and as the 
Secretary of State says it does not, then 
why not make it plain so that simple- 
minded people like the Senator from 
North Carolina can so understand it? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I believe that the 
risk that there can be a misunderstand- 
ing of our obligations is a most serious 
matter. I believe that the Senator from 
North Carolina is rendering a great serv- 


ice in making certain that there can be 
no such misunderstanding on this point. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
considered this matter, as indicated in 
its report, and I should like to read from 
it, if I may, briefly: 

In considering the resolution and its rela- 
tionship to the pending treaty the committee 
sought to determine whether the Security 
Council resolution and the U.S. declaration 
in explanation of its vote commit the United 
States to any additional responsibilities other 
than those already assumed under the United 
Nations Charter. 

The committee wishes to make it unmis- 
takably clear that it considers the Security 
Council' resolution and the TJ.S. declaration 
as separate ahd distinct from the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty. This resolution and the 
accompanying declaration, are solely execu- 
tive measures. However, because these ac- 
tions are linked politically to the treaty, the 
connection could convey the impression that 
approval Of the treaty by the Senate also 
means approval of the Security Council res- 
olution. For this reason, the committee 
wishes to make the record clear that sup- 
port of the Nonproliferation Treaty Is in no 
way to be construed as approval of the se- 
curity guarantee measures embodied in the 
United Nations resolution or the supporting 
UB. declaration. It is appropriate, however, 
for the committee to express its interpreta- 
tion of the United Nations resolution on 
security guarantees, since the pledge and 
resolution bear upon the constitutional right 
of the Senate to approve formal security 
commitments by the United States and upon 
the constitutional right of the Congress to 
declare war. 

The committee is constrained to point out 
that, in its view, this United Nations reso- 
lution and its accompanying declaration In 
no way involve a ratification of prior com- 
mitments or establish new commitments. In 
the event that action is contemplated by the 
United States, by reason of - its declaration 
in the Security Council, such action can only 
be taken with due regard to proper consti- 
tutional processes. 

There is also in the record of the 
Armed Services Committee where the 
Senator from North Carolina was quiz- 
zing General Wheeler and posing the 
question, if the United States, pursuant 
to its obligations, brought before the Se- 
curity Council and posed to it the ques- 
tion that an aggression had been com- 
mitted, would we then be obligated to 
proceed to go along with the Security 
Council’s resolution calling for action 
against the aggressor. General Wheeler 
replied as follows: 

I would find nothing incompatible between 
calling the attention of the Security Council 
to the danger to world, peace, and then veto- 
ing any specific action that might be advo- 
cated by the Council. 

Mr. President, in view of that clear 
record in the committee . report, the rec- 
ord from General Wheeler in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the rec- 
ord now being established on this floor, 
the Senator from California would like 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if this does not make it clear enough to 
anyone who doubts that we are not com- 
mitting ourselves in any tether way by 
adoption of this treaty. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think so. I think 
the message from the President of the 
United States transmitting the Treaty 
on Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
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signed in Washington July 1, 1968, en- 
genders great confusion In this area. 

The Senator from California knows, as 
does the Senator from North Carolina, 
that many of the nations on this earth, 
and their peoples, do not know anything 
about our constitutional system. They 
often hear it proclaimed by writers that 
the President has the power to conduct 
foreign affairs, but they do' not have the 
fine knowledge which enables them to 
make a distinction between what the 
Senate of the United States does and 
what the President of the United States 
does and says, and also what the repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the 
United Nations Security Council do and 
say. 

The very document that was sent to 
the Senate by the President of the United 
States, when he asked the Senate to 
ratify this treat, has incorporated, right 
on the pages following the treaty, the 
statements which I have read, the United 
Nations Security Council resolution and 
the declaration of the Government of the 
United States in reply thereto. I see no 
harm that could be done by my reserva- 
tion, which I am willing to alter into an 
understanding, because it would make 
clear to the nations that signed the 
treaty, and it would make clear to the 
American people, that the United States 
is not assuming any new obligations un- 
der this treaty, with respect to its Armed 
Forces, other than those it has assumed 
under the United Nations Charter and 
under agreements relating to NATO. 

Having seen the United States, in my 
lifetime, placed into two wars by the 
President of the United States without 
action by Congress authorizing it, and 
realizing that 32,000 Americans have 
been killed in South Vietnam, I want to 
make this matter plain. I cannot see any 
reason why this reservation — which, as I 
say, if it were acceptable, I would be glad 
to change into an understanding — should 
be objected to. 

If General Wheeler was right, and if 
the Secretary of State was right, and if 
the Foreign Relations Committee Is 
light, in saying that this treaty does not 
impose any additional obligation on the 
part of the United States to go to war, 
I cannot, for the life of me, see any 
reason why anybody would object to the 
Senate of the United States saying the 
same thing, and saying that it placed 
the same interpretation upon these mas- 
ters that the Senator from Arkansas 
places upon them, and that the Secre- 
tary of State placed upon them, and that 
General Wheeler placed upon them, and 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee placed upon them. If they had 
wanted to make the thing clear and 
avoid any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, why did not the United States, in 
responding to the resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council, say, in 
plain and obvious and unmistakable 
English words, “We do not assume any 
obligations, by reason of this treaty, to 
use our armed forces other than the ob- 
ligations we have already assumed under 
the United Nations Charter or under our 
agreements with the other NATO 
countries”? 


Instead of doing that, we have used a 
multitude of words, and one can almost 
read this without seeing any reference 
to the United Nations, because it takes 
only about one one-thousandth of the 
number of words that are used in the re- 
ply of the United States to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

I certainly read those words to impose 
an implied obligation on the part of the 
United States, and I think anyone, other 
than a Philadelphia lawyer, or a Secre- 
tary of State, or other man unusually 
gifted, would probably follow the same 
course. At least, it causes us confusion, 
and if we can avoid confusion, we ought 
to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor, with all respect, is the one who is 
about to cause confusion. The Senator’s 
modesty about my being a Philadelphia 
lawyer or likening me 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will par- 
don me, I never accused the Senator of 
being a Philadelphia lawyer. I will put 
him on the intellectual plane and philo- 
sophical plane of the Philadelphia 
lawyer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator pro- 
fesses his lack of skill. I believe he called 
himself a simple-minded fellow from 
North Carolina. Everybody recognizes 
him as the most astute constitutional 
lawyer in this body, and he has dealt 
with these matters very successfully. I 
do not accept that characterization at 
all. He is a former judge, with extremely 
subtle reasoning. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
offering this proposal in either alterna- 
tive: reservation or understanding. If 
he is not intending to change the mean- 
ing of the treaty, his language is super- 
fluous. If he is trying to change it, we 
would like him to say in what way he 
is trying to change it. I do not think it 
ought to be changed. 

The Senator cannot find one word ,in 
this treaty that in any way refers to 
our Armed Forces, in any respect, and 
yet he is trying to inject into this treaty 
concepts of the United Nations Char- 
ter, which is a very complicated char- 
ter, There is nothing in this treaty that 
incorporates by reference the United 
Nations Charter, and there is nothing in 
this treaty which refers to the use of 
our Armed Forces in any way, under any 
circumstances, that I am aware of. 

What the Senator is doing is raising 
a question by implication, if his words 
mean anything at all, if they are not 
utterly meaningless. It should be made 
clear whether they have any meaning 
at all. Some people will think they mean 
something. If they mean something, even 
what the Senator says they mean, I can 
well imagine that the members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which is the one 
treaty which has had, and still has, very 
general support in this country and else- 
where, might raise questions. 

Take two of our allies, for example, 
Italy and Germany, we consider them 
very important in many respects. If the 
Senator’s language means anything, they 


could reason that by this pronouncement 
accompanying a later treaty, a treaty 
later than the NATO treaty, we are un- 
dertaking to weasel about our obliga- 
tions to treat an attack upon them as 
an attack upon us. In other words, we 
are putting in a qualification. And the 
Senator, in his effort to avoid a commit- 
ment, is casting doubt upon a preexisting 
commitment. If we want to do that, we 
ought to do it in a direct way, and not in 
this indirect way. I think it raises a pos- 
sibility of misinterpretation if we adopt 
this language. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will yield, 
I think the Senator from Arkansas has 
taken a very simple statement made by 
me and misapplied it, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I protest again. The 
Senator is not that simple. He is not 
simple minded in any respect. He is an 
accomplished and subtle lawyer. He- has 
been an accomplished lawyer for many 
years. I hesitate to engage him in de- 
bate, because I know he had a good ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, I submit, on the 
one hand he says he is saying what the 
treaty says; he is not seeking to change 
it. If he is not changing the substance of 
the treaty by this proposal, but is merely 
saying that we should accept it because it 
means nothing, I think that could lead 
us into a great disservice and a great mis- 
take. I do not think it means anything. 
I have said that. I think the Senator is 
reiterating what is explicit — if not ex- 
plicit, certainly implicit — in the treaty. 
Two Secretaries of State, not only Secre- 
tary Rogers, but Secretary Rusk, both in 
the former hearing and in the recent 
hearing, said the same thing. For the 
Record, I would like to read what Secre- 
tary Rusk said last year. Let me ready 
the colloquy which appears on page 15 of 
the hearings of last year: 

Senator Sparkman. Let me ask you this 
question: Does the Security Council resolu- 
tion and the TJ.S. declaration commit the 
United States to any additional responsibili- 
ties other than those already assumed under 
the United Nations Charter? 

Secretary Rusk. I would think not, Mr. 
Chairman, both as a matter of law and as a 
matter of policy. 

There is more, but I shall not read it. 
It appears on page 15 of the hearings last 
summer. 

I content that the Senator raises a 
question which could be misinterpreted. 
I submit that any reservation that is not 
really substantive, one that it is said 
should be put in because it does not mean 
anything, should not be put in a treaty of 
this kind, because it is an invitation to 
every nation, especially some of the 40 
nations who had reservations about sign- 
ing away their right to develop this proc- 
ess, may say, “We signed it, but now with 
this reservation or understanding in it, 
we will reconsider.”- 

We have deliberated a longer time 
than was anticipated in giving approval 
to ratification of the treaty. Certainly 
the two other major nuclear weapons 
powers, might misunderstand this as an 
attempt on our part to weasel on our 
obligations under the treaty, under the 
United Nations. I do not think we ought 
to accept a reservation that is meaning- 
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less. It could mean & great deal espe- 
cially with regard to NATO, as! I have 
just mentioned. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, without in- 
tending to do so, the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has just 
made a fine speech" in support of my 
desire to have this reservation adopted 
by the Senate, 

I wish Senators would look at what is 
involved here. Here is all of this Phila- 
delphia lawyer talk in the United Nations 
I Security Council resolution and in the 
! reply of the U.S. Government. That cov- 
; ers 89 lines. I do not know hoW many 
hundreds of words it includes, i 
The Senator from Arkansas says that 
nobody could possibly misunderstand 
their meaning. Those 89 lines, hi more 
or less diplomatic and legal gobbledy- 
igook, he says, cannot be misunderstood 
by anybody. 

j Mr. PtTLBRIGHT. No, the Senator 
[misunderstood me. I am talking j about 
the treaty not about the declaration. The 
declaration is no part of the treaty. I am 
pot trying to justify that. j 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to know why 
the President of the United States saw 
fit to send these things down herd With 
ihe treaty. If they have no relationship 
to the treaty, that is just more confhsion. 

| Mr, CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? I 

j Mr. ERVIN. I yield. j 

Mr. CASE. I think the answer tq that 
a very simple point, namely this 
Resident wanted the Senate to ha 
re it when it acted upon the treal 
hole background and knowledge 
:t that there were surrounding 
ip the negotiation of the treaty aijid in 
its consideration by this country and by 
the other countries of the world. I tjhink 
it is a very simple answer. 

I Mr. ERVIN. Yes, it is. Entirely! too 
simple, I think. i 

!Mr. CASE, The Senator has, asl the 
Senator from Arkansas pointed oiit, a 
subtle mind, but will he not shard his 
inituitions with those of us whose minds 
operate in simpler fashion? 

Mr. ERVIN. If I asked the Senlator 
from New Jersey what security I jwas 
go|ing to have, and the Senator firom 
New Jersey said, “You have the right; of 
self-defense and you have the right to 
hajve the assistance of other people! '1 I 
would take that as meaning that the 
Senator from New Jersey was encourag- 
ing me to believe I was going to hlaye 
his assistance if I were attacked. I 
fylr. FULBRIGHT. But it says, if; I 
may be permitted to interrupt, “in (ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Chat- 
ter 1 /’ j: 

'that is a statement of fact, that Iwe 
are members of the United Nations 
are] committed to abide by the United 
Naifions Charter. Of course, those obli- 
gations are many and varied, but in tl ils 
connection, the use of our Armed Forces 
is subject to the veto. As General Wheejer 
saiq, nothing that comes out of 
United Nations Security Council con 
out except subject to our veto. If we 
not wish it to come out, it will not, 
any such obligations are subject to thd 
Mjr. ERVIN. Well, I would say. 
President, that nobody would need 


lines to say that. If all we are saying is, 
“You have such security as you are en- 
titled to receive under the United Na- 
tions Charter/’ why takes 89 lines to say 
it? 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator permit one 
observation at tills point? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to hear the 
Senator complete his statement, and I 
shall surely read it in the Record, but I 
am called away. 

I should like to point out, however, as 
the chairman has already done, but to 
emphasize the point, that this whole 
question, the effect of the treaty, the 
effect of our voting for the resolution in 
the United Nations, the effect of the 
declaration, were all matters of the 
greatest concern to the C omm ittee on 
Foreign Relations. We went into the 
matter several times from every possible 
angle, and satisfied ourselves, as the 
chairman has stated, that no commit- 
ments are being made by this treaty in 
respect to the used of the Armed Forces 
of this country, that were not already 
in existence, and that Senate ratification 
of this treaty, beyond that point, does not 
and will not constitute the affirmance or 
approval of any commitment made by the 
President or the executive branch of the 
Government. 

If I may inject a personal note here, 
in addition to those matters that have 
already been referred to, the former Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary Rusk, agreed 
with the interpretation that I offered on 
one occasion, ths.t the pending treaty 
would in no way “eliminate the necessity 
for adoption of whatever constitutional 
processes may be applicable in the event 
the question arises as to the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 
the future.* 1 

I think that the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas, is 
absolutely correct when he says that to 
make a great poini; of saying something 
that need not be ;*&id arouses all sorts 
of questions that ought not to he raised, 
and that it may have a very serious ef- 
fect upon our relations with the other 
parties or putative parties to this treaty. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am just trying to say 
what the Senator from New Jersey says 
is -the truth, and I cannot see any valid 
reason why the Senator from New Jersey 
would object to the Senate saying amen 
to what the Senator from New Jersey 
says. That is what my reservation would 
do. • . \ ' 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will permit 
me, I think the best way that can be 
done is to vote “yea” without reserva- 
tion, without understanding, because the 
simple words of the treaty itself, plus 
the record that we have made in our 
committee and have laid before this 
body, make it absolutely clear that ap- 
proval of the treaty by the Senate has 
none of the effects that the Senator from 
North Carolina and all of us have 
imagined might be the case, which re- 
quired our deep consideration and in- 
vestigation, as a result of which we bring 
to the Senate the unanimous satisfac- 
tion of our committee on this point. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I say, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: took 20 pages to 


talk about this matter and other mat- 
ters germane to the same. 

Mr. CASE. As the Senator says, other 
matters. 

Mr. ERVIN. And there is a whole lot 
more danger of a mistake when you have 
to go through 20 pages to find out what 
is meant instead of three or four lines. 

We once had a case on appeal before 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
while I happened to be a member of 
that court, in which the record showed 
that the judge took 4Mz hours to charge 
the jury. Our chief justice, who was a 
very wise man, said he did not believe 
anybody could talk 4 Mj hours without 
committing error. 

I think when you talk for 20 pages, 
you are the more likely to give cause for 
misunderstanding. In fact, I do not know 
why they had to elaborate on this so 
much, in a 20 -page report, if there was 
not some basis for the feeling that I have 
that this can be interpreted, or may be 
interpreted, as a pledge of the United 
States to go to war for any nonnuclear 
nation which signs this treaty, or any 
nation which becomes a member of the 
United Nations. 

The Senator from Arkansas said it 
was impossible for anybody to misun- 
derstand the meaning of the 89 lines 
involved in the United Nations Security 
Council resolution and the response of 
the United States thereto; but he says 
that some of our NATO allies may mis- 
understand these few simple words in the 
proposed reservation. They cover only 
six lines, and here is all they say: 
Subject to the reservation that the United 
States does not obligate itself by this treaty — 

Now, what treaty am I talking about? 
The Nonproliferation Treaty. That is the 
only treaty I am talking about. I am not 
talking about the United Nations Char- 
ter, and I am not talking about NATO. 
Not a word is said about any other obli- 
gation under any other treaty, but the 
reference is to this treaty, the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty — 

the United States does not obligate itself by 
this treaty to use its armed t orces to defend 
any non-nuclear-weapon State or any mem- 
ber of the United Nations against any acts 
or threats of aggression even if such acts or 
threats are accompanied by the use or threat- 
ened use of nuclear weapons. 

There are six short lines written in 
plain English. They are not written in 
legal gobbledygook or any legal mean- 
derings. There are six short lines. If they 
can be misinterpreted by the rulers of 
Italy, I conclude that these other 89 lines 
can also be misinterpreted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the Senator, by his proposed reservation, 
may not be forgetting some of the other 
concerns that the Foreign Relations 
Committee dealt with here. For example, 
it was not necessary in our judgment if 
it were proven that the treaty did not 
obligate us to use our Armed Forces under 
any circumstances whatever. It did not 
say so, and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, faced with a treaty that says this 
is a black rose, did not have to add a 
reservation to the effect that this means 
it is not a red rose. 

That seems very clear. It is unneces- 
sary to be concerned about it. We were 
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concerned about some of the events 
which had taken _ place prior to our 
receipt of the treaty from the executive 
branch. One was a resolution in the 
United Nations Security Council. An- 
other was a declaration. We went into 
these matters and the effect on the Sen- 
ate's ratification of the treaty beyond 
those actions, and whether the Senate 
ratification of the treaty could be con- 
sidered possibly to be a grant of power to 
the executive branch to do in the future 
what it did not have the power to do 
under the Constitution, without congres- 
sional approval. 

These were the kinds of things that 
were far more important than doing 
what the Senator would do by his res- 
ervation, which we think we have dealt 
with adequately and fully. I believe that 
the adoption of a resolution of the type 
suggested by the Senator from North 
Carolina might very well raise a question 
as to whether, not saying anything about 
these matters, he was approving them, 
and that the Senate, not saying anything 
about these matters when it made a res- 
ervation about something it was com- 
pletely unnecessary to make a reservation 
about, was not passing them over and 
getting us into deep water. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I say to my 
good friend, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, that, like the Senator from Arkansas, 
he has just made an argument which 
shows why my reservation ought to be 
adopted by the Senate. 

He called attention to the fact that 
when they received this statement from 
the President of the United States along 
with the treaty containing the resolution 
of the United Nations Security Council 
and the reply of the U.S. Government to 
that resolution, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations was so concerned about 
the question of whether the United States 
has assumed the obligation to go to war 
under the treaty that they investigated 
that question. 

Mr. CASE. Not under the treaty. 

Mr. ERVIN. And after they investi- 
gated that question, they undertook to 
write out a long report in which they 
emphasized their view that it did not do 
so. 

If the Foreign Relations Committee 
was puzzled by that question, then peo- 
ple who do not speak our language can 
become confused or can tend to be con- 
fused about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
, think the Senator may be confused about 
another matter that might be before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad the Senator said 
that. A while ago the Senator said that 
I could not be confused about this. I am 
confused about it. And I think that the 
Foreign Relations Committee was con- 
fused about it, or it would not have in- 
vestigated the matter and written a long 
report on it. I plead guilty to being 
confused. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is confusing two different things. The 
Foreign* Relations Committee is deeply 
interested in the question of commit- 


ments. Last year it voted on a resolution, 
called the commitments resolution, 
which I introduced. I believe that the 
distinguished Senator' from North Caro- 
lina then expressed his approval of it. 
We talked about it. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
And I would vote for it right now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That resolution is 
again before the committee, and I hope 
to take it up very soon. The committee 
is very sensitive about any commitments 
being made by the Executive by any such 
informal or casual statements, wherever 
they may be made. In that sense, the 
committee has already evidenced its in- 
terest. However, the point is that in the 
Nonproliferation Treaty the commit- 
ments, of course, are in accord with that 
resolution. In other words, this is a case — 
whatever the commitments contained 
within the treaty are— being made in 
accordance with the Constitution. That 
is what we are engaged in today — the 
procedure set out in the Constitution. 

The point I make is that the commit- 
tee is not confused at all that this treaty 
incorporates by reference what was said 
in a conversation or a speech by a mem- 
ber of the executive branch in a meet- 
ing in New York. We reject that as being 
a genuine commitment. That is the point 
of the resolution of which I am the au- 
thor. It is to prevent that. What I am 
saying about our interpretation is en- 
tirely consistent with the theory of that 
resolution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor’s illustration which cites the sense of 
the Senate resolution is another illus- 
tration of the wisdom of adopting my 
reservation. That reservation deals with 
the confusion that has grown up out of 
the words of the Constitution, under 
which the President claims he has cer- 
tain powers. The Senator from Arkansas 
and I deny that he has them. 

I have six little words here to keep 
down the confusion and not increase it. 
And for the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why the Senator would object to 
the entire Senate or two-thirds of the 
Senate, or whatever number may see fit 
to vote for my reservation, saying amen 
to this. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am perfectly will- 
ing to say amen to the debate in the 
Senate. I agree to what the Senator 
says. However, I object to it as a matter 
of procedure, being attached to the 
treaty. This raises very serious proce- 
dural questions. 

Some nine countries have already 
passed upon the treaty, among which 
the most important and largest is the 
United Kingdom. It is one of the three 
indispensable members. They attached 
no reservation. They did not change it 
in any respect. 

I think this is a procedural matter, 
and it raises a very serious problem. 

This question has arisen in the con- 
sideration of nearly every treaty. It was 
considered in the Test Ban Treaty and 
the Antarctic Treaty. We always go over 
this matter. 

Whenever it involves a substantive 
change and the Senate is not in accord 
with the substance of a treaty, a reser- 
vation is then proper. And we submit the 


matter to a vote. Everybody is then on 
notice that we have undertaken to 
change, in effect, the treaty. That usu- 
ally calls for renegotiation and recon- 
sideration by everybody. 

The Senator, however, is offering an 
interpretation which he say s is really an 
interpretation. I agree with the inter- 
pretation. I disagree, not with the mean- 
ing of the words, but with the procedure 
of attaching it as a reservation to the 
treaty. 

I do not think it is very significant as 
to how much attention the committee 
paid to this. 

The committee really should always 
deal with anything of this character and 
nature that is bruited about. It was well 
known that the question was raised. 
Therefore, the committee ought to deal 
with it. 

That is what that meant. It did not 
mean any uncertainty in the minds of 
the committee about what the committee 
means. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I could , 
talk longer. I think, however, that what 
has been said here indicates that there 
was some confusion about the meaning 
of the treaty in .the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. There was some con- 
fusion about the meaning of the treaty in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
concerning the military aspects of the 
matter. 

I think that this is a very simple reser- 
vation. It states that that is what we 
think it means. It seems to me that can- 
not militate against the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee or the Security Coun- 
cil or anyone else. It states their posi- 
tion. I think they ought to welcome the 
support, regardless of the source. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that the 
Committee on Armed Services had 
recommended a reservation? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee looked at the military aspects of 
it, and the Armed Services Committee 
took no official position with respect 
to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe a number of 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee share the views I ^have about this 
matter — that this resolution and an an- 
swer to the resolution and what has hap- 
pened before have caused confusion and 
misunderstanding and may continue to 
do so unless clarified by an appropriate 
reservation or understanding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret that the 
members do disagree. As the Senator 
knows, no member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations voted 
against — in fact, the vote was 14 affirma- 
tive, and one member did not vote against 
it. He voted “present.” 

Mr. ERVIN. The last time this matter 
was considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, a report was submitted by 
a number of Senators, most of whom 
have left the Senate since that time, most 
of whom were exceedingly wise men. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But those matters 
have been clarified, obviously. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am trying to clarify it 
a little more. 
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| I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
! further discussion of the reservation? 

Mr. FCILBRIGHT. X ask unanimous 
| consent to insert relevant memoranda 
and communications on the subject of 
treaties and reservations. 

There being no objection, the material 
| was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Reservation's and Understandings; Paper 
Prepared by the Staff of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee 

As the Senate uses the language of “pnder- 
I standing”, the implication is that the con- 
tractual relationship is not being Changed, 

! only clarified. So long as the language: of the 
“understanding” does not substantively af- 
fect the international obligations] cj> f the 
Treaty or relates solely to domestic matters 
there would be no legal effect on the fteaty. 

On the other hand, a reservation limits the 
obligations of the United States uiider the 
; Treaty. It may be of such signiflckhce as 
; to lead other parties to file similar Nserva- 
; tlons or even to refuse to proceed with ratl- 
! fication. 

Senator Ervin has presented his clJange to 
| the resolution of ratification in bbth the 
I form of a reservation and an "underitand- 
; ing” — although the text is identical. Sen- 
i a tor Tower has presented his slmpjiy as a 
! reservation. 

What must be established in botjh cases 
: is whether the content or effect of the state- 
; ments affect the terms of the International 
i obligations of the Treaty. If this is the case, 

| the following procedural points are! appro- 
! priate: 

1. A reservation by one of the Depositaries 
! would certainly lead other signatories jbo be- 

! lieve that reservations are in good form. 

2. A U.S. reservation would havej to be 
acquiesced in by the other two Depositaries; 
The U.K. and UJS.S.R. 

3. The terms of the Treaty provide that 
| it will enter into force when instruments of 
i ratification are deposited by the three De- 
j positarles plus forty other states. Accord- 

j ingly, a reservation by any of the thfree De- 
i positarles, even if accompanied by thje other 
I two, would have to be acquiesced in forty 
j other states. 

! In conclusion, if the statements of Tower 
and Ervin have the content or effect: of a 
reservation the net result of these reserva- 
tions to the Treaty might make it necessary 
to start the negotiation process a U over 
again. 

Department of State 

Washington / D.C. 

Mr. Carl M. Marcy, 

Chief of Staff, Committee on Forei^wi Re- 
lations , U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Marcy: I have reviewed! the 
enclosed materials which I understand were 
furnished to the Committee by ACE A and 
I concur with them. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leonard C. Meeker, 

Legal Adi iser. 

; Comments on Substance of Proposed 
Ervin Understanding 
This understanding is unnecessary Since 
there is nothing in the treaty itself :that 
:ould possibly be construed to imp$sfe' an 
obligation on the United States to i^se Its 
armed forces for any purpose. 

To the extent that it is aimed at the sepa- 
rate UN Security Council resolution a: id ac- 
companying US declaration, a close reading 
>f those documents will show that: 

They do not commit us to take any mili- 
' >ary action; 

They go no further than the UN Charter, 
except to say we will immediately call a Se- 
curity Council meeting in certain circum- 
stances; 


They do not remove our veto power in Se- 
curity Council, or in any way affect US con- 
stitutional requirements with respect to in- 
ternational military commitments; *ynd 
They preserve, but do not commit us to 
exercise, the right of individual and collective 
self-defense. 

These points have been made clear by 
testimony of two successive. Secretaries of 
State and in reports by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in both the 90th and 91st 
Congresses. 

Comments on Substance of Proposed Tower 
Reservation 

(As printed at page 2044 of Congressional 
Record for February 25, 1969) 

1. Insofar as it seeks to preserve.the right to 
provide nuclear weapons under US custody 
and control , (or training of allied forces in 
their use) the reservation is unnecessary, 
since the treaty would not prohibit such an 
arrangement. 

2. Insofar as it seeks to preserve the right 
to provide other materials — such as delivery 
systems— for such a nuclear defense, it is 
likewise unnecessary, since the treaty does 
not deal with such other materials. 

3, Insofar as it seeks to carve out a right 
to provide nuclear weapons in peacetime, free 
of US custody a?id control, to regional de- 
fense organizations, we have never had this 
right under US domestic legislation, and do 
not have it now. 

4, A reservation for the purpose indicated 
in 3 would be in direct contravention of one 
of the principal provisions of the treaty, and 
hence would wreck the treaty. 

5, Limiting of the reservation to weapons 
provided for ’nuclear defense” is illusory, 
since there does not exist a nuclear weapon 
that can be used purely defensively. If one 
could be invented, other countries would 
have little confidence In its purely defensive 
character. Moreover* if we allowed non-US 
personnel to maintain the weapons, sensitive 
weapons design data would be compromised. 

6. No nuclear defense system that would 
effectively protect our NATO allies against 
the Soviet threat has yet been designed, and 
none of our allies has indicated that it wants 
such a system. 

Distinction Between Reservation and 
Understanding 

Section 124 of the Restatement of the For- 
eign Relations Law of the United States de- 
fines a reservation its follows: 

A reservation is a formal declaration made 
by a signatory before it becomes bound by 
an International agreement, that the agree- 
ment will not be binding upon it except up- 
on terms that it regards as changing the 
effect of the agreement under international 
law.” 

It contains the following pertinent com- 
ments : 

“a. Purpose of reservation. A reservation 
to an Internationa] agreement is made by a 
signatory when it wishes to specify as a con- 
dition of its becoming a party that one or 
more provisions of the agreement shall not 
apply to the reserving signatory, or shall ap- 
ply only under specified circumstances or in 
a specified way. 

* , . * * * * 

“c. Unilateral statement of understanding 
distinguished. A party may make a declara- 
tion which indicates the meaning that it 
attaches to a provision of an agreement but 
which it does not regard as changing the 
legal effect of the provision. Such a unilateral 
statement of understanding, if it does no 
more than state w.:th greater precision the 
meaning of the prevision without changing 
its legal effect, Is not a reservation but is an 
interpretative statement or understanding. 

It is relevant only to interpretation of the 
agreement. . . . 

“Even though not Intended to have legal 
effect as modifying an international agree- 


ment, a unilateral statement of understand- 
ing may be so objectionable to the other state 
as to cause it to refuse to ratify the agree- 
ment, or make a reservation contradicting 
the statement. This would force the first 
state to take a position as to the interna- 
tional legal effect of its declaration not orig- 
inally intended by it to have that effect. In 
practice unilateral statements of under- 
standing are sometimes used as a convenient 
way of reserving issues of interpretation on 
certain aspects of the agreement not imme- 
diately material to the objectives of the par- 
ties but as to which there might otherwise 
be domestic difficulties as to ratification or 
implementation. In such instances a uni- 
lateral statement of understanding is ac- 
tually of mutual interest to the parties and 
is tolerated for that reason, but without en- 
larging its strictly" interpretative character.” 


July 20, 1968. 

Mr. Carl Marcy, 

Chief of Staff, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Carl: You have asked for an expla- 
nation of the effect that a reservation to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty could have on the 
ratification process, and on the viability of 
the treaty itself. 

I believe the following observations are 
relevant to this inquiry: 

1. A reservation by one of the Depositaries 
would certainly be considered by other sig- 
natories as a sign that reservations are in 
good form. This would very likely start a 
stampede which might well mean the demise 
of the treaty. 

2. A U.S. reservation would have to be ac- 
quiesced in by the other two Depositaries, the 
U.K. and the U.S.S.R. If these countries 
should object to a U.S, reservation, they 
might well withhold their own ratifications 
thereby preventing the treaty from coming 
into effect. 

3. The terms of the Treaty provide that it 
will enter into force when instruments of 
ratification are deposited by the three De- 
positaries plus forty other States. Accord- 
ingly, a reservation by any of the three De- 
positaries, even if accepted by the other two 
would have to be acquiesced in by forty other 
states. 

4. Even if the treaty came into force with a 
U.S. reservation, states objecting to the reser- 
vation could well take the position that the 
text as modified by a U.S. reservation was 
different from the text they had signed. 
Article 17(4) (b) of the International Law 
Commission’s Draft Law of Treaties states 
that “An objection by another contracting 
State to a reservation precludes the entry 
into force of the treaty as between the ob- 
jecting and reserving States unless a contrary 
intention is expressed by the objecting 
State. ’ Therefore, any state that objected to 
a U.S. reservation could claim that since the 
treaty did not enter into force between it and 
a Depositary (a necessary party) , the treaty is 
not in force for it at all. This might have the 
effect of preventing Accession to the treaty by 
many of the states whose participation in It 
is considered important. 

In conclusion, it is my considered judg- 
ment that the net result of a reservation to 
this treaty would be to make it necessary to 
start the negotiation process all over again. 

The Office of the Legal Adviser of the De- 
partment of State concurs in the foregoing 
views. ® & 

Sincerely yours, 

Adrian S. Fisher, 

Acting Director. 


\ ^ i on owing material is from 
the document: “Background Information on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations,” com- 
mittee print, January 1968: page 27 and 
following.) 


Treaties constitute a large part of the 
committee’s work. In recent Congresses the 
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number of treaties submitted for approval 
has averaged about 20 per Congress. 

Senate responsibility in the field stems 
directly from article II, section 2(2) of the 
Constitution, which states that the Presi- 
dent "shall have Power, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two -thirds of the Senators 
present concur." 

In performing this function, the Senate 
has several options. Normally, the procedure . 
for unconditional approval of a treaty is by 
adoption of a resolution of advice and con- 
sent to ratification which in the case of the 
nuclear test ban treaty reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein ), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and un- 
der water, which was signed at Moscow on 
August 5, 1963 * on behalf of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

Reservations, understandings, amendments , 
etc. 

The Senate may, however, reject a treaty 
in toto, or stipulate conditions in the form 
of amendments, reservations, understand- 
ings, declarations, statements, interpreta- 
tions, or statements in committee reports. 
For example, the Statute of the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency was approved sub- 
ject to an "interpretation and understand- 
ing.” In that case, so that no uncertainty 
would exist as to whether the United States 
might be obligated by some future amend- 
ment that the Senate saw fit to reject, the 
resolution of ratification was approved 
"* * * subject to the interpretation and 
understanding, which is hereby made a part 
and condition of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion, that (1) any amendment to the Stat- 
ute shall be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent, as in the case of the 
Statute itself, and (2) the United States 
will not remain a member of the Agency in 
the event of an amendment to the Statute 
being adopted to which the Senate by a for- 
mal vote shall refuse its advice and consent.” 

This "interpretation and understanding” 
in no way affected the international obliga- 
tions of the United States. It was, however, 
made a part of the operating instrument of 
ratification and Presidential proclamation 
and circulated to the other parties to the 
treaty with the following statement : 

"The Government of the United States of 
America considers that the above statement 
and understanding pertains solely to United 
States Constitutional procedures and is of 
purely domestic character.” 

The Senate also approved the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement subject to an "under- 
standing.” Article III of that agreement pro- 
vided that under certain conditions members 
of a military force were to be exempt from 
passport and visa regulations, from immigra- 
tion inspection, and from regulations on the 
registration and control of aliens. The effect 
of article III on U.S. immigration laws was 
not entirely clear, and in order to remove all 
doubt about the matter and to make sure 
that the United States could take appro- 
priate measures to protect its security, the 
following language was made part of the 
resolution of ratification: 

“It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that nothing in the agreement dim- 
inishes, abridges, or alters the right of the 
United States of America to safeguard its 
own security by excluding or removing per- 
sons whose presence in the United States is 
deemed prejudicial to its safety or security 
and that no person whose presence in the 
United States is deemed prejudicial to its 
safety or security shall be permitted to enter 
or remain in the United States.” 


This “understanding” was also- included in 
the instrument of ratification and the Presi- 
dential proclamation which was circulated 
to the other parties to the agreement. Here 
again, however, it had no effect on the inter- 
national obligation of the United States, 

Another, and perhaps better known, case 
involves the so-called Connally reservation 
to the compulsory jurisdiction clause of the 
Statute “of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. In that instance the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to the deposit by the 
President of a "declaration” under paragraph 
2 of article 36 of the statute — the so-called 
"optional clause.” By accepting the "optional 
clause,” the United States agreed that in cer- 
tain types of legal disputes it would recog- 
nize the compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. However, in 
accepting that jurisdiction, the Senate stated 
that it did not apply to matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States as determined by the United 
States. The "Connally reservation” was com- 
municated to other parties and the obliga- 
tion of other parties with respect to the 
United States is no greater than that as- 
sumed by the United States. 

As a practical matter, If the Senate at- 
taches a "reservation” to its resolution of 
advice and consent, the inference is that 
the contractual relationship is being 
changed. However, if the Senate uses lan- 
guage of "understanding,” the implication is 
that the contractual relationship is not being 
changed, only clarified. 

Irrespective of what term is used to de- 
scribe a condition imposed on a treaty, how- 
ever, the view of the U.S. Government when 
it serves as a depositary is that the content 
or effect of the statement is of prime im- 
portance. If, despite the designation, the 
executive branch believes that the condition 
has the actual character and effect of a 
reservation, it would be so treated and thus 
would open the treaty to further negotiation. 

A distinction should be made between an 
“amendment” and a "reservation.” The dif- 
ference between the two is that an amend- 
ment, if it is accepted by the President and 
the other party or parties to the treaty, 
changes it for all parties, whereas a reserva- 
tion limits only the obligation of the United 
States under the treaty, although a reserva- 
tion may, in fact, be of such significance as 
to lead other parties to file similar reserva- 
tions or, indeed, to refuse to proceed with 
ratification of the treaty. 

In summary, therefore, and in order of 
Importance so far as the effect on other 
parties is concerned, the Senate might take 
the following steps to make its views known 
or to qualify its consent to ratification of a 
treaty: 

( 1 ) The Senate may advise and consent to 
ratification, but make its views known in 
the committee report. This would have no 
more nor less legal effect on the treaty than 
other negotiating background or than 
"legislative history” has on public laws. 

(2) The Senate may include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its "understanding” 
or "interpretation.” So long as this language 
does not substantively affect the terms or 
international obligations of the treaty, or 
relates solely to domestic matters, there 
would be no legal effect on the treaty. Under 
existing practice, however, the executive 
would communicate such understandings or 
interpretations to the other parties. 

(3) The Senate may include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its “reservation.” 
Normally reservation language would involve 
some change in the international obligations 
of the treaty and might affect its terms in 
such a significant manner as to require the 
executive to communicate the terms of the 
reservation to other parties to the treaty, 
thus enabling them to take such action as 
they felt appropriate, including reservations 
of their own or even refusal to proceed with 
the treaty. 


(4) Finally, the Senate may "amend” the 
terms of the treaty itself. In this Instance, 
there would be no question but that the 
treaty would need to be renegotiated. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Was it the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas that thus far no reserva- 
tion has been attached to the treaty by 
any ratifying nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are 87 signa- 
tories. Nine have deposited their rati- 
fications, including the United Kingdom, 
and there have been no reservations of 
this character — of any character — at- 
tached by any of those who have rati- 
fied it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Is it .the Senator’s 
judgment, based on passed history, that 
attachment by the United States of one 
or more reservations to this treaty could 
lead to a proliferation of reservations by 
other nations which could endanger the 
acceptance of the treaty by an adequate 
number of nations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It obviously would 
raise the question. It would be a prece- 
dent for those who have reservations 
about whether or not they want to sign 
it, for various reasons. There are a num- 
ber, particularly the nonnuclear states 
and those who are about to become or 
think they have the capacity to become 
nuclear states, who have reservations 
about wanting to sign it, because it obvi- 
ously is an infringement upon their in- 
dependence and their right to do as they 
please about this matter. I believe it 
would give those who have already signed 
it an out, by saying, “Well, we must re- 
consider it if the United States has a 
reservation.” There are some who have 
not signed it, but among those 87 it 
it would give them an opportunity to say, 
“We reconsider it, in view of this pur- 
ported change by the United States.” I 
do not believe they would be justified in 
that, but it would be a change which 
would at least raise the question, and it 
would be a precedent for them to attach 
their own reservations to it, 

I have said that I do not object to the 
substance of what the Senator from 
North Carolina has said. His interpreta- 
tion is the same as mine. I object to the 
procedure. 

This situation has arisen in the case of 
nearly every treaty that has come before 
the Senate. Everyone wishes to make 
clear some of his own views about it. But 
unless there is real significance and 
unless there is serious doubt about it, I 
do not believe reservations should be at- 
tached. It is poor procedure. It does raise 
doubts. It implies the treaty is not clear. 
I believe it is clear. Not one word in the 
treaty has reference to our use of the 
Armed Forces. It has only to do with 
stopping the proliferation of these weap- 
ons. It does not have anything to do with 
the use of our Armed Forces. There is no 
restriction or inhibition or obligation in 
this treaty as to the use of our Armed 
Forces. We use our Armed Forces just 
as we do now. This treaty does not at- 
tempt to deal with that. It is just trying 
to stop the spread of nuclear weapons, 
and that is all. 

Mr. ERVIN. People frequently mis- 
understand things, do they not? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
! quite correct. 

! Mr. ERVIN. If this treaty had been so 
plain, there would not have been any 
necessity for the extensive consideration 
of this possibility by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, wofld there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, one reason is 
that I had heard that the Senator from 
North Carolina was going to raise this 
question; and in order to anticipate it, 

I obviously, I thought it my responsibility 
I to give attention to it. 

The Senator will recall a little ex- 
change we had at a luncheon one day. 

! The Senator was not giving notjke. He 
; was discussing this mutter. He $aid he 
was concerned about Jt. I thought it 
would be proper to go further intoj it. and 
I asked the staff to look up all these 
| things. ! 

I know that the Senator is a very able 
advocate, and any time he chooses to 
advocate anything like this, one has to 
go all out. s 

I Does the Senator recall our com ersa- 
| tion at luncheon? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do. 

j Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator said 
he was concerned about this, land I 
thought it was my duty to undertake to 
clarify it. No one else had raised this 
matter. But the Senator is such a per- 
suasive and important Member of this 
body that he deserves special attention, 
and we gave it that in this report. 

Mr. ERVIN. Many of the nations that 
Iwould adhere to this treaty 1 or would con- 
sider adhering to it ate composed of 
jpeople who in a large measure jspeak 
Other than the English language. 

1 Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator ifc cor- 
rect. 

i Mr. ERVIN. As illustrated earliejr, the 
Senator introduced his sense -of- the- 
Senate resolution because of confusion 
on the part of the President of the 
United States and some Membeh of 
Congress about the respective invests 
of the President and Congress — and par- 
ticularly the Senate— in foreign policy. 
If people who speak thejiame language 
as their mother tongue cSn become con- 
fused about things like feat, it is quite 
piossible, is it not, that popple who ^Peak 
other tongues might be confused? 

Mr. FUliBRIGHT. I do not believe if 
is so much confusion on fee part of the 
executive branch with regard to the: res- 
olution as it is that they, simply feel it 
their duty to take over this power. The 
Senator will recall that fee former! At- 
torney General, Mr, KatSBenbach, when 
he was Under Secretary of State, said 
before the committee that he was not 
confused about the powef of the Presi- 
dent to act without Congress. He was 
just dead wrong, in my view, as to his 
interpretation of the Constitution. ] 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree. And this, treaty 
will have to be implemented by the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, which 
likes to make excuses to assume further 
power. 

ijdr. FULBRIGHT. The proper placO to 
do that is in the sense-of-the-Senlafe 
resolution, and I hope the committee will 
votje favorably on that wifein the next 
few days; and before this treaty becomes 


effective, I hope the Senate will adopt 
that resolution. It will be a warning. 

Mr. ERVIN. It has not been reported 
yet. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. ERVIN. We could take a good 
stride in that direction by just adopting 
this reservation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Arkansas whether this is a 
convenient time for me to ask him some 
questions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. As the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, the Committee on 
Armed Services had some informal and 
unofficial hearings on this matter. We did 
make a special examination of com- 
petent witnesses, and went into the ques- 
tion of any implications in this treaty 
that put our military preparedness at any 
disadvantage or put any limitations on It. 

Frankly, after going into the matter 
from that viewpoint, primarily, and con- 
sidering the testimony of competent 
witnesses, I was satisfied that it does not 
put any limitations upon our capacity or 
our freedom — no roadblocks or disad- 
vantageous situations of that type — with 
reference to our present or future pre- 
paredness in the military field. I am glad 
to state that on r,he floor of the Senate. 
The Senator from Arkansas had that 
opinion beforehand. 

Also, as I understand now, in the case 
of an urgent emergency, involving our 
security or safety, we can abrogate or 
come out from under the terms of the 
treaty, or give 90 days' notice without 
stating any reason. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. FULBRIGET. That is correct. But, 
of course, as the Senator has already 
stated, there is no inhibition in the treaty 
on the use by the United States of its 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So I cannot quite 
anticipate what kind of situation 
would arise under which we would want 
to take such action. There may be other 
reasons, such as s, violation by another 
country, which might cause us to want to 
abrogate the treaty, but I do not think 
they would arise from the use of our 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; with the treaty in 
effect, I do not think there would be any 
radical reason. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; we are in accord 
on .that. 

Mr. STENNIS, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor about article VI, in which we make 
a promise to negotiate with other coun- 
tries relative to disarmament. I have al- 
ways favored the idea of negotiating. 
That section does not bother me in any 
way. I merely refer 1x> it now to show that 
in its terms — and I think all the members 
of the Committee on Armed Services were 
in agreement on this — it was nothing 
more than a committal; but it includes 
actions that we have previously taken 
whenever there was a chance to try to 
negotiate a treaty that we considered was 
to our advantage. The Senator would not 
interpret it to provide for anything more 
than what we can ,do in the present sit- 
uation, would he? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is correct. As a matter of fact, if my 
memory serves me correctly, we ap- 
proached the Soviet Union with regard 
to some negotiations to try to slow down 
the spiraling arms race even before and 
aside from the treaty. This particular 
article is in accordance with our policy. 

But in addition, the smaller, non- 
nuclear states were very much interested 
in the two superpowers — the Soviet 
Union and the United States — undertak- 
ing in good faith to participate in this 
treaty. This would be to their advantage 
as well as to ours. There used to be a 
statement in the preamble, but it was 
taken out of the preamble and placed in 
the body of the treaty to give it emphasis, 
providing that we will undertake in good 
faith to negotiate. But if we cannot reach 
agreement, that will be that. We will 
have complied with the treaty. We will 
have undertaken to abide by it. 

Mr. STENNIS. For instance, a trouble- 
some question has been the subject of 
inspections. The Soviet Union and the 
United States have never been able to get 
together on that point. Let us review that 
fully, as all other subjects are under title 
VT. There is just title HI to negotiate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only inspection 
in here refers to nonnuclear countries; 
that is, they do not apply to the United 
States and to the Soviet Union under any 
reference in the treaty itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi doubts that there will be any real 
agreement or major treaty with the So- 
viet Union at any time soon unless that 
inspection problem is satisfactorily ad- 
justed. i doubt we will be able to accept 
anything Russia would propose at any 
time soon. That does not mean we should 
not try or negotiate; on the contrary, it 
means we should try. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all article VI 
provides. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am prompted to 
say, as the Senator has brought out, that 
this treaty does not mean that, as the 
Senator said. 

I personally believe, to show our good 
faith at least for a reasonable time, if we 
are to abide by what I consider to be the 
spirit of that section, that we should not 
in any substantial way increase our de- 
ployment of either offensive or defensive 
weapons. That is my personal view, as a 
matter of abiding by the spirit of the 
language. This language speaks for it- 
self and it does not require that. 

Mr. STENNIS. My impression and 
view would be to the contrary, particu- 
larly with reference to defensive weap- 
ons, and particularly trying to protect 
our people and our arsenal. However, the 
Senator is entitled to his view to the 
contrary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
this is related but not a part of the other 
hearings going on under the subcommit- 
tee of the Senator from Tennessee, or 
the matter in which the President is en- 
gaged. That is another matter. 

I thought I should give my own views 
of the spirit of that section. It does not 
require it and it is clear that it does not 
require it, and we could cover every In- 
stance of countries with missiles tech- 
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nically without legally violating this 

Se< Mr ^TENNIS. I wish to address myself 
to the point raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I think it is a very seri- 
ous point. . „ 

Do I understand that the Senator from 
Arkansas and his committee, as reflected 
by their report, take the position that in 
passing on this treaty we are not really 
passing on or adopting this U.N. state- 
ment that we made or even adopting the 
resolution that was passed by the United 

Nations? , ... , . 

Mr FULBRIGHT. We reject that in- 
terpretation that this language incorpo- 
rates by reference that or any other lan- 
guage. The treaty does not deal with that 
subject. We, along with the present Sec- 
retary of State, the former Secretary of 
State and every agency say that the U.N. 
resolution is not incorporated by refer- 
ence or in any other way into this treaty. 

Mr. STENNIS. And is not before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. A . 

Mr STENNIS. And has not ever been 
considered by the Senator's committee as 
a part'of the treaty or tied to the treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has not and con- 
sistent with the resolution, which we call 
the commitment resolution which was 
voted out last year by the committee, I 
would say that such a unilateral state- 
ment by the Executive is not a commit- 
ment by the U.S. Government. I mean, a 
President or his agent or representative 
can make a personal commitment. He 
can say, "As the President, my policy is 
to do so and so.” In that sense it is his 
personal commitment. I do not regard 
that as the commitment of the United 
States. This is the distinction I make. I 
hope the Senate goes along with the view 
that these are not commitments of the 
United States without the proper par- 
ticipation of the Senate or the Congress. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would reserve decision 
on the matter offered by the Senator. I 
do wish to get back to the treaty itself. 

It seems to me that if this is a valid 
commitment of this Nation, as to the 
United Nations resolution, that ought to 
be submitted to the Senate in clear lan- 
uage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Otherwise, the treaty 
is much more meager and limited than 
this promise by the Executive. The Sen- 
ate is being called on to pass on the 
mouse while the real elephant gets away. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect; if anybody wishes to make that a 
part, it should be passed on. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, wall the Sen- 
ator yield on that point? 

~ hall ■ 


Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield, but first 
I wish to make this point. I have been 
disappointed by some assurances that 
have gotten into the hands of someone 
else. It is possible for this language to be 
interpreted differently — for instance, an 
adoption of the treaty as carrying out 
this United Nations proposition. That is 
what the Senator is trying to head off. 
That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the state- 
ments of two Secretaries of State and 
in view of what I have said, as chairman 


of the committee, and what every other 
member of the committee has said, and 
in view of what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said is a proper interpreta- 
tion, I do not see how any man could say 
that that is what the treaty means. No- 
body that I know is going to get up and 
say, “This is what the treaty does.” Even 
the* Senator from North Carolina says 
“It does not do that, but I want to put 
this kind of reservation on it.” That is 
all he is saying. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas is 
absolutely correct. This question was 
raised specifically again and again by 
members of the committee, with the Sec- 
retary of State and with other people in 
the executive branch. Their uniform an- 
swer on every occasion was that action 
by the Senate to ratify this treaty will 
not represent approval of these actions 
preliminary thereto or any commit- 
ments taken under them. . 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask him this 
question? Why did, then, the two execu- 
tives who submitted the treaty more or 
less approve the language by sending it 
down here with the treaty? Would the 
Senator give us the benefit of anything 
he knows about that? . 

Mr CASE. The only thing I can do is 
to speculate. I think I am quite right. 

I mean, I think I approve their doing 
this. If they had sent the treaty to us 
without a formal presentation of the 
actions taken in the United Nations, and 
the declaration, too, in regard to that 
action, I think that they would have been 
subject to criticism in not telling us the 
whole story. Having told us the whole 
story, we were able to deal with it and 
extract from the executive branch those 
assurances which we felt were necessary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is purely 
as a matter of information. Along with 
this, there were other things. They sent 
down some questions on the drafting of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty, questions 
asked by our allies, and the answers 
given by us, and other things, as a mat- 
ter of background information. That is 
what our committee does, very often, in 
some areas. It is what we call background 
studies and includes all kinds of things 
that are not related to the subject I think 
that is the only reason they sent it down 
here, as a matter of information. As the 
Senator from New Jersey has said, they 
might be accused of leaving out some- 
thing, and at least, this is in the general 

ai *Mr CASE. Let me add this, that this 
was at a time when the executive branch 
was very sensitive to criticism by our 
committee on claims of commitments, in- 
volvement, and what not on the part of 
the Government of the United States and 
of Congress, when no such intention to 
make or accept such commitments had 
been made. They, I think, would have 
felt very lax, indeed, if they had not laid 
it out before us. 

Mr STENNIS. One more question, it I 
may. As I* understand the position of the 
Senator from Arkansas, and perhaps 
most of the members of his committee, 
the general position is that the Senator 


wishes to be vigilant in seeing that we are 
not making additional commitments 
anywhere that are not fully spelled out, 
is that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. So, with that back- 
ground, the Senator would have been re- 
miss, would he not, if he thought the 
treaty committed us to this kind of pro- 
tection. _ L . .. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. That is it. 

In effect, that is it. I was responding to 
the comments of the Senator from North 
Carolina as to why do we give so much 
attention to it, and I said that we were 
doing it very much in the spirit of the 
questions just raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. STENNIS. My question is repeti- 
tious, but I think it will bear repetition 
so early in this debate. As I undei- 
stand it, I want to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas, Does the treaty extend our 
commitments beyond our present obli- 
gations to other treaties in present law 
that is, commitments to protect other 
nations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does not in any 
way extend our commitments to the use 
of our Armed Forces. The only commit- 
ments are within the treaty itself. It does 
not affect our commitments. It does not 
ratify any other commitments. We are 
saying that this deals with a relatively 
restricted area of commitments con- 
tained within the treaty itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may ask the Sena- 
tor further about the United Nations 
resolution and the statement we have 
made in connection with it, does that 
position of the United States on the reso- 
lution itself commit the United States to 
giving any military protection beyond 
reporting the matter to the Security 
Council? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I would say 
these are two different things. The treaty 
does not do that. If the Senator will look 
at the statement itself, it is not, in my 
view, a commitment of the United States. 
It is a statement of policy on the part of 
the President and his then representative 
in the United Nations because it is not in 
the form of a treaty. These were state- 
ments made without any participation 
by Congress; but, of course, the President 
has the right to state his own views about 
a matter . 

That is where the argument comes in, 
between them and a nuclear state, or 
between them and the Senate, in my 
view, so that as a commitment of the 
U.S. Government we cannot, even under 
the Constitution, prevent a President 
from stating what he intends to do. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr FULBRIGHT. Now, as to the state- 
ment of the United Nations itself, it gives 
an indication of what the then President 
and his representative there had in mind 
and what was their policy. I would hesi- 
ate to say that is a commitment of the 
Government of the United States to do 
what they said. If that is going to be so 
as the Senator has already said, it should 
be submitted here, and then we should 
participate in a debate on agreeing to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I readily agree. I think 
it is beyond the power of the President of 
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the United States to commit us in any 

such fashion except through 

[ Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true in that 
Statement, that while it, looks broad, if 
{he Senator will realize each time, I think 
it could be interpreted to go beyond, but 
^ach time it says “in accordance with the 
{Jnited Nations Charter/' If it iheans 
tfhat, then we would not go beyond it, of 
course, because we all did agree tb the 
United Nations Charter and the Senate 
passed upon that. In that sense, we are 
hound by the United Nations Charter. 

; There may be differences of opinion 
as to what the charter itself require^, but, 
rievertheless, it is always to qualify What- 
ever it says is pur obligation. It says, “in 
accordance with the United Nations 
dharter,” which means in the case of the 
Security Council that we have* the veto 
power. So that, even then, we are not 
gping very far. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is clear, though,! that 
ttie treaty is the only thing before us 
>w, 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. That is right, 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
fifom Arkansas. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN, Something has been said 
here about the necessity of submitting 
this to other nations. I have read as 
much as I could on this subject £n| the 
time at my disposal. In all the reading I 
have been able to do on this subject, a ud 
the reservations which have been an- 
nounced, they amount to nothing more 
than an understanding, next to a treaty, 
soi that it does not have to be submitt ed 
to any country for ratification, of ; the 
treaty prior to that time, or for consider- 
ation. It does not have to be considered 
by the other countries unless they dis- 
agree with the interpretation, as some of 
the countries do disagree with the inte r- 
pretation the reservations put upon It, 
which the State Department puts upon 
it, and which the Foreign Relations 
Committee puts upon it; then we should 
find it out before we sign the treaty so 
th%t these countries know that (the 
United States is not obligated to came 
to their defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask the Senator 
thi^ question: Has the Senator found 
that that is in keeping with the position 
of the State Department? 

M r * ERVIN. Yes. 

IStfr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the State Department, 
the reservations amount to an under- 
standing of that. These are all reserva- 
tions, to indicate that the State Depart- 
ment has not even submitted them, 

Mr. STENNIS. The State Department 
has not even submitted them? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator Will 
allow me to comment on the last ques- 
tion, this matter of reservations and in- 
terpretations has arisen in connection 
witl| every treaty that I know of which 
has come before us. I prepared a short 
memorandum which I placed in the Rec- 
ord at an earlier point, but from which 
I will read two or three paragraphs no^jv. 
This is based upon the legal opinion pf 
the Department of State: 


Reservations by one of the depositories 
... in good form ... 

That is, they would assume it was a 
real reservation — 

because a U.S. reservation would have to be 
acquiesced in . . . si art the negotiation proc- 
ess all over again. 

Now, Mr. President, as I said a moment 
ago, I do not believe that the language 
of the Senator from North Carolina is a 
matter of substance, but a reservation 
traditionally used to affect the substance 
of a treaty. It raises that question, and 
it would lead, I think, each of the de- 
positories, or the 40 States, to assume 
that it was. There would be a very diffi- 
cult question. It would be a matter of 
judgment whether It were a matter sub- 
stance or not. Anyone could have a dif- 
ferent view of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mi*. President, I am 
glad to yield the floor if a Senator wants 
to speak in his own right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Ml*. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I ;rteld. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Arkansas has read proves 
my point. It says ray resolution and the 
Tower resolution might affect the sub- 
stance and would have to be ratified. The 
Senator from Arkansas agrees with me 
that it does not affect the substance. If 
we can have a disagreement on such a 
matter, what kind of disagreement would 
we find among foreign nations? 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it is the foreign na- 
tions I have in mind that would have the 
right to assume that the reservation af- 
fected the substance. It does not matter 
what I believe. I am not a party to the 
treaty, but these other nations are 
parties. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would the Senator read it 
again ^ 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. The statement I 
read was prepared by the staff, based 
upon advice from the legal counsel of the 
State Department. 

Mr. ERVIN. But it- says in effect that it 
might affect the substance. I do not think 
it affects the substance at all. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas agrees with me. 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. My own interpreta- 
tion of what the Senator’s language does 
is that it does not affect substance, but, 
in form, it would be a reservation. I am 
not the one who would have to be satis- 
fied about that. There are 87 other sig- 
natories. They could assume that it does 
affect the substance. Any one of them 
could assume that, and we would have 
some trouble in dealing with them, in 
persuading them that this is just a mat- 
ter of form. They would raise the same 
question I have raised here: “If it does 
not mean anything, why do you put it in 
there?” The Senator is saying it is mean- 
ingless. Is there not a rule of law which 
says that something put in a contract is 
assumed to have some meaning; it is not 
assumed that any meaningless statement 
is put in a contract. 

Mr. ERVIN. Everything put in a con- 
tract is assumed to mean something, 
unless it is disputed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


Mr. GORE. Mr, President, I trust the 
Senator, will not agree to the reserva- 
tion or understanding offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina. The debate has now progressed, 
or retrogressed, on this issue to the point 
that it is now agreed, if I have heard 
correctly, by both the proponent of the 
provision and the opponents of the pro- 
vision that it would not affect the sub- 
stance of the treaty. 

Mr. President, are we engaging, or 
undertaking to engage, in a nullity? If a 
provision attached to a treaty has no 
effect upon the substance of the treaty, 
then it has no legal effect. Indeed, it has 
no effect at all. 

I should think the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina would be 
pleased with the accomplishment of this 
purpose, to wit, making a record, during 
the consideration or ratification of the 
pending treaty, that the Senate, the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
present Secretary of State, and his im- 
mediate predecessor agree that the pend- 
ing treaty contains no new obligation on 
the part of the United States with re- 
spect to the use of its armed forces. 

Perhaps I can add one minor addition 
to the possible satisfaction of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina. As one of the Senate delegate - 
advisers to the conference that negoti- 
ated the pending treaty, I listened to 
several conferences between the negotiat- 
ing parties. Indeed, I engaged in discus- 
sions with representatives' of several na- 
tions that have adhered to the treaty. 
I heard no one express the view that the 
pending treaty, when finally concluded, 
contained any obligation on the part of 
the United States with respect to the use 
of its armed forces that went beyond its 
obligations as a party to the United Na- 
tions Charter, NATO, and other alliances 
which the United States has. 

So, Mr. President, if the pending pro- 
visions will not affect the substance of 
the treaty, will have no legal effect, will 
be indeed superfluous, then for what 
reason would the Senate adopt it? 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina inquires about the reso- 
lution of the United Nations and why it 
used so many words to say so little. I 
came to the conclusion, after having been 
a delegate to the United Nations, that a 
formula for saying nothing In the United 
Nations is about a page. If one will study 
the history of it, if an instrument of the 
United Nations has teeth iri it, it is not a 
long document. 

Mr. President, I wish to address some 
remarks to the Senate about the com- 
mittee report. Through its report, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
undertaken to advise President Nixon 
with respect to the deployment of an 
anti-ballistic-missile defense system. 
Before addressing remarks with refer- 
ence to this particular provision of the 
report, let me say that, in my view, the 
Constitution places the President and 
the U.S. Senate in a position of limited 
partnership with respect to the conduct 
of our Nation’s affairs with other coun- 
tries. True, the President is the leader. 
Only the President can be our leader in 
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international affairs. But the construc- 
tion of this partnership and the provi- 
sions of it mean that the President can- 
not lead very successfully or very far 
when the Senate will not support and 
follow. 

Other Presidents have had occasion to 
learn this lesson. The Senate has had 
some sad experiences in the operation of 
this formula of partnership. 

The Constitution places definite re- 
sponsibility and duty upon both. The 
committee has undertaken to advise the 
President in a gentle and in a respectful 
manner. 

The provision contained in the report 
on page 18 was offered in the committee 
in its original form by a distinguished 
member of the President’s own party. It 
in no sense received partisan considera- 
tion. The committee modified the provi- 
sions of the original resolution offered, 
but nevertheless, by a unanimous vote — 
save for one member who voted “present” 
without respect to this particular provi- 
sion in the report, so far as I know — has 
adhered to this advice: 

The extensive discussion of article VI dur- 
ing the hearings is an index of deep concern 
of members over the implications of an es- 
calating arms race. The committee believes 
this treaty comes at a moment when both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
at national crossroads with respect to the 
arms race. Decisions facing both countries in 
the area of strategic offensive and defensive 
missiles are of vital importance not only to 
the peace and security of the world but to the 
successful implementation of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

In order to give effect to article VI, the 
committee believes that the administration 
should consider deferring the deployment of 
these weapons until it has had time to make 
an earnest effort to pursue meaningful dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, the pending treaty is in 
all respects a rather mild document. To 
me, the most significant fact of this 
treaty is that it represents another timid 
step in mutual discipline and cooperation 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Fortunately, as I say, another 
step. It was my honor and privilege to be 
Senate delegate to the conference that 
negotiated the Limited Test Ban Treaty, 
and to take a part in the debate in the 
Senate upon the ratification of that 
treaty. Many people expressed grave ap- 
prehension about the ratification of that 
treaty. Many, sincerely, believed that it 
would impair the security of our country. 
Many throughout the country said that 
if we could continue testing nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, we could 
build a stronger defense, more effective 
weapons, and more powerful bombs, and 
thereby provide greater security for our 
country. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. President, we could 
have built larger, perhaps more effective 
nuclear weapons with atmospheric tests. 
Competent witnesses have testified be- 
fore Senate committees of which I have 
been a member that the balance of terror 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union is at a relative standoff po- 
sition. It has been estimated by experts 
that within a matter of hours, if not 
minutes, the United States could kill an 
estimated 120 million Russians, and that 
the Soviet Union has the destructive ca- 


pacity and the deliver- ability in a sim- 
ilar time to kill an estimated 120 million 
Americans. But if we had continued nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere, perhaps 
we could have the capacity now to kill 
150 million, and they to kill 150 million; 
and, ah, would we not then be more 
secure? 

The conclusion and ratification of that 
treaty represented one step in a formula 
for coexistence in this small world. There 
have been others: the Treaty on Outer 
Space, the Antarctic Treaty, the Consu- 
lar Treaty. Now we are undertaking a 
mutual obligation, by this treaty, to dis- 
courage, to hinder, and if possible to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons into the hands of other nations. 

Who initiated this movement? The 
United States, ’rtie first statement made 
in this regard was made' by the late John 
Foster Dulles, then Secretary of State. 
It was approved by President Eisenhow- 
er, President Kennedy, and President 
Johnson, and now I believe is about to 
be ratified during the administration of 
President Richard Nixon. I would de- 
scribe it as a mild and timid step, chiefly 
significant because it is another step to- 
ward avoiding the destruction of civil- 
ization in the northern hemisphere. 

Why do we seek this treaty? Because 
it is in our interest. Why do the Soviets 
seek it? Because it is in their interest. 
Why are they willing now to discuss a 
limitation of the nuclear armaments 
race? I believe because they think self- 
preservation is in their interest. And do 
we not think likewise? 

We seek by this treaty the adherence 
of other nations. I say we, the people of 
the United States and the Government 
of the United States, and I say we, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, seek 
together the adherence of other nations 
who, by their adherence to this treaty, 
would agree not to build, not to make, 
not to receive, not to have nuclear 
weapons. 

It is they who give up something. What 
do we give up by this treaty? There is 
only one thing we promise to do posi- 
tively, and that is to make available the 
technology of peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

I think it is a great bargain for the 
United States and the Soviet Union to 
agree to make available to mankind some 
of the benefits of the peacetime uses of 
nuclear energy in exchange for an agree- 
ment on their part that they will not 
build, or have, or receive an arsenal of 
nuclear weapons. 

It is simple. I would say it is a mild 
treaty, but significant, let me repeat, be- 
cause it is another step in easing the 
tensions between the East and the West. 
It is another step in understanding and 
in recognition of the mutuality of in- 
terest. 

In my view, Mr. President, no two great 
nations in the history of the world have 
had such a mutuality of interest as now 
exists between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It is a mutuality of 
self-preservation. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to ar- 
ticle 6 of the treaty. It is not the state- 
ment of a general hope, of a pious hope. 
It is a significant undertaking, an ob- 


ligation of the United States, as well as 
of other parties to the treaty. It is an 
obligation upon the Soviet Union, the 
same as upon the United States. 

It is an obligation to do what — to pur- 
sue negotiations in good faith on effec- 
tive measures relating to a cessation of 
the nuclear arms race at an early date. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
earlier said that the United States had 
taken the initiative in seeking these ne- 
gotiations. If the Senate will recall, when 
President Johnson and Mr. Kosygin met 
at Glassboro, the principal goal which 
President Johnson sought at that confer- 
ence was the agreement of the Soviet 
leader to initiate negotiations to bring 
about a mutual limitation of offensive 
and defensive ballistic missiles. 

The United States has for more than 
2 years sought such a conference. The 
Soviet Union has now indicated its 
willingness to begin such negotiations. 

Why do we wait? I have not had a 
satisfactory answer to that question. We 
have urged our readiness for 2 years un- 
til now, or recently. I do not say this 
a partisan sense, because former Presi- 
dent Johnson was not willing in the 
closing days of his administration to 
initiate the negotiations. I urged that he 
do so. 

I urge President Nixon now to do so 
while there is time. And the time, in the 
terms of the blacksmith, to hit the iron 
is while it is hot. The issue is warm and 
ready for treatment. The danger which 
can be forestalled is ever present. 

During the hearings of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee last week, three of 
the most distinguished scientists of the 
world testified and sat as a panel before 
the subcommittee. And the subcommittee 
almost literally sat at their feet as stu- 
dents. 

Although one is a proponent of the 
deployment of the ABM, they agreed 
unanimously that the deployment of an 
antiballistie missile system would pro- 
vide no protection for the American peo- 
ple. What would we be trying to protect? 
Whose security and what security is in- 
volved unless it is the lives of the Ameri- 
can people? What would be the purpose, 
then, of the deployment? 

Some have said, “Let us change the 
deployment. Let us no longer try to pro- 
vide protection for the cities and for the 
people.” That is what Congress mistaken- 
ly voted. 

Is there anyone who , will rise and say 
that the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not appropriate the funds 
under the impression that it was voting 
for a system to provide protection for the 
American people? Of course, I am not 
going to make a legalistic argument that 
the funds could not be used for some 
other design. However, that is a different 
question requiring different treatment or 
technology ; and there is time to consider 
that. And if the deployment is to be 
changed from the understanding upon 
which Congress voted, then the matter 
should be resubmitted to Congress be- 
fore the funds are differently used. 

Oh, a great deal has been made about 
the fact that the Soviets have deployed 
some kind of a system around Moscow. 
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I 'think it is agreed in the intelligence 
community that there is some kind of 
deployment. It is called the Galosh sys- 
tem. 

We were advised 2 months ago by 
former Secretary Clifford that this de- 
ployment was much like the Nike -Zeus 
system which we discarded 3 or 4 years 
a^o because of its ineffectiveness. 

There are an estimated 20 defensive 
missiles surrounding Moscow. What pro- 
tection does that provide lor Moscow? If 
tljie Soviets thought that 20 would do the 
jcjb, maybe that would be the reason why 
they did not complete the deployment. 
Let us suppose that those 20 are in fact 
perfect instruments of technological 
s4phistication and that - if the United 
States should, God forbid, launch a nu- 
clear missile attack upon the Soviet 
Union, each one of these 20 antimissile 
missiles would perform perfectly and 
intercept and destroy the first 20 jthat 
arrived over Moscow. Suppose there were 
920 more missiles on the way. What pro- 
tection would those 20 missiles give to 
tlfie people of Moscow ? 

II heard someone on the television not 
long ago say, “Why would the Soviets 
deploy 20 missiles unless they thotight 
they were good?” I suppose the French 
now wonder why they built the Maginot 
Line. And I suppose we can wonder why 
we spent $1.6 billion on the McNamara 
lipe that saved nobody but cost many 
liVes. Ultimately, it was no good at all. 

j I suppose there is wonder as to jwhy 
$23 billion has been spent on missile sys- 
tems that have been utterly useless. I 

'It is time to think, and I have confi- 
dence that our President is thinking,; and 
thinking seriously. I am confident of 
tnat. I hope he gives heed to the advice 
ox the Foreign Relations Committed ex- 
pressed in its report. This is an exercise 
of the Senate’s constitutional function. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I understand the gist 
of the Senator’s argument at this par- 
ticular point, he is saying that firsfj the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty shjould 
be adopted, and then, as he used; the 
wprds, in the language of the blacksdiith, 
we should strike while the iron is i hot, 
to enter into or attempt to enter into 
complete disarmament throughout: the 
world. 

Mr. GORE. No. May I correct the ^6n- 
aUor? I did not use the term “complete 
disarmament.” The next step to wpieh 
I referred was to enter into good laith 
n ^gotiations 

Mr. ALLOTT. Leading to disarma- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. Which this treaty Obli- 
gates us to do, on the limitations o| the 
nuclear armaments race. 

| Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 1 

jMr. GORE. I might say that it is the 
position, previously stated, of the U.S. 
(government ultimately to seek general 
afid complete disarmament. But this is a 
g<|>al in the distant Juture. I believe this 
goal must be approached by phases, by 
steps. Ratification of this treaty, rri my 
opinion, would be a step. I believe the 
npxt step should be an agreement to 
mutually limit the nuclear armaments 
r^ce. 


I am urging — and the Senate commit- 
tee has urged, by this report — the Presi- 
dent to consider deferring deployment of 
antiballistic-missile missiles until a good- 
faith negotiation can be had. 

Does that explain it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. I understand that 
what the Senator is urging the President 
to do is to get to the negotiating, to take 
one of these steps — step by step — down 
the road leading to a disarmament. I will 
not classify the nafcur*of that disarma- 
ment. 

But what bothers me a little is this: I 
supposed we had been doing this for the 
last 6 years because of the agreement 
which had been reached in the Test-Ban 
Treaty. The Test-Ban Treaty was adopt- 
ed in 1963. I read from the preamble- to 
it: 

Proclaiming as their principal aim the 
speediest possible achievement of an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament 
under strict international control, in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of the United 
Nations, which would put an end to the 
armaments race and eliminate the incentive 
to the production and testing of all kinds 
of weapons, including nuclear weapons, 
seeking to achieve the discontinuance of all 
test explosions of nuclear weapons for all 
time, determined to continue negotiations 
to this end, and desiring to put an end to 
the contamination o:f man’s environment by 
radioactive substances. 

Does not this preamble clearly say 
that, as Americans, we and the former 
President should have been doing for the 
last 5 or 6 years what the Senator is 
proposing now that President Nixon 
proceed to do under the Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty? 

Mr. GORE. The preamble, which the 
Senator has read, undoubtedly states the 
general goal and obligations of the 
parties to the treaty. 

What is specifically referred to in 
article VI of the pending treaty is negoti- 
ation for the mutual nondeployment — if 
I may use that term — of defensive mis- 
sile systems. 

Does that answer the Senator? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

The only point, I think, is that under 
article VI we agree to agree to negotiate. 

I voted for the Test Ban Treaty, not 
without a few red-hot letters from my 
constituents, I must say. But I voted 
for the Test-Ban Treaty, which contains 
this language in its preamble: “a general 
and complete disarmament under strict 
international control, put an end to the 
armaments race — determined through 
continued negotiation to this end.” 

We have been doing this, or at least 
the President is supposed to have been 
doing it, for the last 6 years — the Presi- 
dent and the State Department. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to make this 
observation to the distinguished Senator. 
Having participated in the negotiations 
of both, I think there is a distinction. 

The Senator has read from the pre- 
amble of the Limited Test-Ban Treaty, 
but article VI of the pending treaty is 
an operative feature of the treaty. There- 
fore, the obligation to negotiate is not 
general but specific in the pending 
treaty. 

As the chairman of the committee, the 
able junior Senator from Arkansas, has 
said, we do not obligate ourselves to 


agree. We obligate ourselves to negotiate 
in good faith, obviously in the hope of 
reaching agreement. 

The distinction I wish to point out is 
that the provision which the Senator has 
read is a preambular paragraph in the 
Limited Test-Ban Treaty, while article 
VI is an operative paragraph and thus 
becomes an obligation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct 
in that, but I do not believe there is any 
question in his mind that the preamble 
of the Test-Ban Treaty spells out the 
purpose of the treaty. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has spoken 
of participating in the various confer- 
ences. Does he know or is he aware of 
whether or not the Committee on For- 
eign Relations had any part in the writ- 
ing of the present draft of the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty? 

Mr. GORE. I know this: The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was kept con- 
stantly and currently and fully advised 
about the negotiations. The proposed 
drafts, step by step, were submitted to 
the committee. I can say from personal 
knowledge that Ambassador Foster and 
Ambassador Fisher kept former Senator 
Hickenlooper, my fellow Senate adviser- 
delegate, and me as fully advised as we 
were willing to give the time to become 
advised. And the staff of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the chairman of 
the committee, and the membership of 
the committee had available to them the 
fullest consultation with our represent- 
atives at this conference. So the answer 
is, “Yes.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. And when was the con- 
ference held? 

Mr. GORE. I have not the exact date. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Approximately 4 
years. 

Mr. GORE. It has been a long time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, first, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee that I thoroughly ap- 
preciate the lucid discussion he has given 
us not only of this treaty but also of the 
related issue of the anti-ballistic-missile 
problem. 

I have learned something this after- 
noon as I always do when listening to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator. 

(At this point, Mr. Saxbe assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for more 
than two decades, the United States has 
sought to bring a halt to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Every American Pres- 
ident, from Harry S. Truman to Richard 
Nixon, has committed his administration 
to that goal. The American people have 
overwhelmingly supported all our efforts 
to reach realistic Understandings with 
other countries to stop the nuclear 
spread — to end the threat of a world 
armed to the teeth with the implements 
of its own ruin. 

Now those efforts have borne tangible 
fruit, and the Senate is called on to give 
its advice and consent to the ratification 
of the Treaty on the Nonproliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons, signed last summer by 
of the United States, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and almost 90 other countries. 
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President Nixon has termed the treaty 
“an important step in our endeavor to 
curb the spread of nuclear weapons.” 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
found that the treaty is “the best that 
can be negotiated at this time” and 
has, on two occasions, urged that the 
Senate act favorably upon it. 

I share these judgments without reser- 
vation, and I call upon the Senate to 
ratify the treaty while time remains to 
substitute reason for the slow unravel- 
ing of world security. 

No one could rightly say that the Non- 
proliferation Treaty will itself guarantee 
that this or future generations will be 
saved from nuclear war. Even when the 
treaty comes into force, patient negotia- 
tion will be required to extend its provi- 
sions to additional important countries 
and to reach practical agreements on 
safeguards over peaceful nuclear activi- 
ties. In and of itself, the treaty does 
nothing about the vast arsenals the nu- 
clear powers now possess, and that could, 
at any time, destroy mankind. It is to 
this point that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Gore) ad- 
dressed himself this afternoon. 

But the treaty buys us time, precious 
time, to gain control over our destiny. 
With American adherence, coupled with 
energetic efforts to bring the treaty’s 
mechanisms into force among the widest 
possible number of states, the Non- 
proliferation Treaty can help stop nu- 
clear arms races from multiplying around 
the world. Without the United States, the 
effort to stop proliferation can be no 
more successful today than the League 
of Nations was 50 years ago. The tragedy 
for the world would be all the greater. 

Since achieving the role of a major 
power early in this century, our burdens 
of leadership have grown. We face enor- 
mous demands on our patience and 
strength in meeting global commitments, 
while our society at home undergoes 
stresses more dramatic and far reaching 
than at any time in history. 

For our own security and the security 
of our friends, this country can never 
withdraw from its central responsibility 
for the preservation of peace. In all pru- 
dence, we can, and we must, work to 
keep the dangers of nuclear war from 
getting worse, and we must be willing 
to take some risks in that direction. 

It is for this reason — its elemental 
prudence — that I support the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty, as I supported the limited 
Test-Ban Treaty 5 years ago. Eighty Sen- 
ators voted in favor of the test ban then. 
This treaty, which complements and 
strengthens the mechanisms of the Test- 
Ban Treaty, is a further step along the 
same path of reason. 

There are three basic respects in which 
I find the merits of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty compelling. 

First, the treaty promises to be effec- 
tive in creating a global consensus 
against the growth of nuclear arms races 
to new and terrifying levels of violence. 
For the almost 90 non-nuclear nations 
already pledging to accept a commit- 
ment not to acquire nuclear weapons, 
the treaty represents relief from the 
prospect of deepening instability and 


the enormous cost these weapons rep- 
resent in the diversion of resources. 

Although several important non- 
nuclear nations have yet to agree they 
will adhere to the treaty, the consensus 
developed on behalf of the treaty will 
bring united pressures to bear upon the 
holdouts. And even if nations such as 
West Germany, Israel, and India do not 
unequivocally block out their options to 
acquire nuclear weapons, broad accept- 
ance of the treaty by others will serve as 
a useful restraint to hinder and deny 
legitimacy to unilateral decisions on the 
acquisition of such weapons. 

From the point of view of U.S. security 
and diplomacy, the treaty would thus 
dramatically lessen the risk that the 
spread of nuclear weapon capabilities 
would require major expansions of Amer- 
ican commitments to protect threatened 
allies. At the same time, pressures on the 
United States and other nuclear powers 
to foster or tolerate selective prolifera- 
tion would be negated by reciprocal com- 
mitments blocking the further spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

Second, the treaty’s safeguards provi- 
sion offers a major breakthrough in the 
principle of international inspection of 
arms limitations agreements. This is of 
utmost importance as a working prece- 
dent for the kind of reciprocal verifica- 
tion necessary for effective arms control. 
When international atomic energy 
agency safeguards are applied to non- 
weapon states, major acceptance will 
have been achieved of the principle that 
arms reduction requires meaningful veri- 
fication. The United States has long as- 
serted that principle, but the Commu- 
nists have rejected it, providing the 
major stumbling block to all efforts 
toward negotiated arms controls. 

International inspection will, in turn, 
make possible the exploitation of the 
atom for peaceful purposes at the fast- 
est pace technology will realistically per- 
mit, without the fear that peaceful proj- 
ects will serve as the cover for nuclear 
weapons. I, for one, am fully satisfied 
with the assurances forwarded to the 
Senate that American participation in 
these peaceful nuclear activities can be 
conducted on a sound and practical 
basis. 

Finally, the treaty embodies a unique 
pledge shared by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to 
work to control the arms race between 
the major powers. In the words of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the treaty 
“formalizes the mutual concern” of these 
major powers “in containing the spread 
of nuclear weapons,” embodying “a com- 
mitment to pursue with good faith and 
urgency new arms limitations agree- 
ments.” 

The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Gore) has most appropri- 
ately highlighted the importance of ar- 
ticle VI of the treaty. 

As a quid pro quo, between the non- 
weapons powers on the one hand, who 
are asked to give up their options for 
nuclear status, and the nuclear signa- 
tories on the other, whose nuclear com- 
petition represents a constant threat to 
world peace. The treaty’s pledge to good- 


faith negotiation comes at a welcome 
time. The effort to line up nonweapons 
powers to complete the Nonproliferation 
Treaty will benefit from early negotia- 
tions by the major powers, and the pros- 
pects of meaningful agreements in these 
negotiations will, in turn, be strength- 
ened by the climate of trust and give- 
and-take which the success of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty can help create. 

What we are undertaking to do, Mr. 
President, is to create what cannot be 
created unless each country is willing 
to take some risk — in a climate of mu- 
tual trust and risk-taking. 

It is my earnest hope that the shared 
commitment of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty between the United States and 
the Soviet Union can now be broadened 
into other fields. . Getting on with the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, after almost 5 
years of effort, has thus become a desir- 
able, and even necessary basis on which 
to strengthen this promise of United 
States-Soviet cooperation — in strategic 
arms talks, and perhaps too in such 
other related areas of vital U.S. concern 
as Vietnam and the Middle East. 

One would not dare predict what a 
single step in the way of cooperation 
might lead to, but he can surely hope 
that a single step can lead to other steps 
which might include a resolution of the 
Vietnam and Middle East crises. 

Mr. President, it has been a long, 
long time since John F. Kennedy called 
on the Senate to ratify the limited nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty and “let history 
record, that we, in this land, at this time, 
took the first step.” 

The next step, I submit, is the agree- 
ment before us today. 

I urge the Senate to act promptly and 
favorably upon the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, in the interest of moving on to 
the further efforts and opportunities for 
peace that lie ahead. 

Mr. President, the question was raised 
a few moments ago, in colloquy between 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
and the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee, as to why a similar commitment 
for additional reduction of arms has not 
been implemented in the 5 years which 
have elapsed. 

In part, this is so, I am sure, Mr. 
President, because both sides got tangled 
up in the emotionalism of the Vietnam 
issue and lost their sense of self-re- 
straint and their limited feeling of trust 
and confidence in the other’s intentions 
which was gained when we ratified the 
Test Ban Treaty. 

Here is an opportunity to reinstate it 
in a limited way. We cannot hope to 
break down the walls of suspicion, dis- 
trust, and hostility with a single step, 
but we can move in that direction. 

It is for that reason above all, Mr. 
President, that I intend to vote for 
ratification of the treaty and urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I join the Senator 
in his remarks and compliment him on 
the eloquent way he has expressed what 
he believes to be the most important part 
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of I this treaty. That is the most im- 
portant aspect of this treaty, to move 
toward the reestablishment of some de- 
gree of confidence and trust betwjeen 
the two great powers, the United States 
add the Soviet Union. 

jC think that is really the essence of it. 
The details, with regard to peacetime 
use, and so forth, are important,! of 
course, but subsidiary to all these points 
is the objective which the Senator f^cm 
M^tine has expressed so well. 

While I am on my feet, would the Sen- 
ator allow me to make reference to ithe 
statement made by the Senator f^oan 
Tqnnesse (Mr. Gore). The Senator ffom 
Tennessee’, more than any other mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
has spent time in this field and has made 
a greater contribution to the successf ul 
negotiations on this treaty, and prior 
matters in this area, than any other 
member. He has taken a great interest 
and spent long time and effort in rep- 
resenting the committee at the meetings 
in Geneva and elsewhere. 

He made a fine speech a moment ago. 
I cannot see how either of the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Maine and 
the Senator from Tennessee can be re- 
futed. I congratulate them both. j 

ivir. MUSKIE. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the Senator from 
Arkansas for focusing on article 6 in the 
course of the hearings on the treaty. If 
thk Soviet Union is listening, and I am 
sufe that it is, and it will focus upon 
thjs fact, and focus upon article 6 as a 
contributing influence in the ratification 
of I the treaty by the Senate, we might 
very well, in this way, contribute to some 
move in the direction of negotiations' on 
missile control. 

Ur. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that. I 
thjjnk the Senator is quite correct. This 
is a matter, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee so well described, which has been 
under consideration for several years. I 
thijnk it is the No. 1 thing: the desire to 
move toward a limitation of the aims 
rape. To me, that is the most impor- 
tant single element of anything h^re. 
If kny progress can be made in that di- 
rection, then we are moving In the direc- 
tion the Senator said; that is, of rejes- 
tablishment of some limited degree of 
confidence which is so essential to mak- 
ing progress toward a more peaceful 
world. I think that the Senator is quite 
right. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator to yield 
to pie so that I might express apprecia- 
tion to the able chairman df the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for his gCri* 
erops remarks. j ; 

in that connection, let me express fiiy 
appreciation also for the practice which 
thd able chairman permits himself, j of 
giving members of his committee oppor- 
tunities and providing latitude and en- 
couragement for individual contribution. 

The case in point is the hearing npw 
underway by the Disarmament sub- 
committee. Tomorrow, there will be an- 
other session. The full committee is in- 
vited and, indeed, all Senators are In- 


vited. It will be an educational hearing. 
Once again, tomorrow, we willjbave the 
benefit of testimony before us~ of .three 
of the most distinguished intellectuals 
who could be invited, each of whom gra- 
ciously accepted our invitation, not to 
prove my point or the point of some other 
member of the committee, but objective- 
ly to analyze the problem, wfiTch is an 
overweaning one. £ 

Mr. President, tliis may be the first 
major decision in the overwearing issue 
of the next decade; how the resources, 
the talents, and the energies of our peo- 
ple shall be allocated, between its de- 
fense forces, on the one hand, and all 
the other needs of the American people, 
on the other. 

It may be one more step — as the Sena- 
tor says, one step hopefully leads to an- 
other — in building a bridge of co- 
existence. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I might at this point ap- 
propriately refer to something the Sena- 
tor said earlier — that, in order to build 
these bridges, we must find common 
areas of interest which represent the 
vital interests of each country. Each time 
we do that, we can build a bridge. I agree 
with his very apt phrase that we have a 
mutuality of self-preservation in all these 
matters. * 

I compliment both of my senior col- 
leagues for their interest and their effec- 
tive leadership and statesmanship. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise briefly 
to support the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee *and those Senators 
who have spoken fer the ratification of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. We had 
many hearings. We thought about the 
matter very deeply. Some of the argu- 
ments that have been made against the 
treaty have been sensible, but, in general, 
the arguments in favor of its ratification 
would seem to me to far outweigh the 
arguments against it. 

Last fall, on the floor of the Senate 
I commented on a recommendation of 
the majority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in regard to deposit of the 
instrument of ratification of the treaty. 
The committee rer>ort suggested that 
after ratification by the Senate, formal 
deposit of the ratification could be de- 
layed as a tactical move. At that time, 
I objected that formal deposit of the 
ratification was a :ministerial act and 
that sanctioning discretionary delay by 
the executive branch would constitute a 
bad precedent. I am delighted that the 
suggestion of discretionary delay does not 
appear in the committee report this 
time. I continue to believe that, if the 
treaty is ratified, the instrument of 
ratification should be promptly deposited. 


MILITARY SPENDING 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would also 
like to comment on the speech of my 
colleague from Wisconsin earlier today. 
I did not have a chance to be on the floor 
when he delivered it, but I had read the 
text. I found it to be an excellent speech, 
and I find myself in general agreement 
with the thrust of his remarks and his 
recommendations. 


WALLACE E. AND ALMA JOHNSON, 
. OF^HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA, 

Inc; 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article 
written about a very distinguished and 
a very successful Tennessean, Mr. Wal- 
lace E. Johnson, and his devoted wife 
and business partner, Alma Johnson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Seeing Problems as Opportunities - 

(Note. — A conversation with Wallace E. 
Johnson, president, Holiday Inns of America, 
Inc., and. wide-ranging entrepreneur and 
builder. ) 

(Wallace E. Johnson knew right enough 
what he wanted to do In life by the time he 
was 14 back in Mississippi, and that was to 
be a builder. He took a flyer at it at age 18 
and failed, and it was more than 20 years 
before he again went into business for him- 
self and launched a successful career in 
homebuilding. 

(His major enterprise, though, is Holiday 
Inns of America, Inc., the world’s largest 
motor hotel chain. Launched by Mr. Johnson 
and his partner, Kemmons Wilson, it now 
numbers more than 1,050 facilities here and 
abroad. 

(He and Mr. Wilson also started the chain 
of extended care facilities known as Medi- 
centers of America, Inc., with some two 
dozen now in operation — about half under 
franchise — and half that number under con- 
struction. Along the way, Mr. Johnson has 
also been an active lay Baptist leader — he 
expounds an approach to business reflecting 
religious convictions— and was named Lay 
Churchman of the Year in 1965 by Religious 
Heritage of America, Inc. 

(He also has contributed generously to 
education of future clergymen, doctors, law- 
yers and bankers through grants and loans 
by a foundation he and his wife, Alma, have 
established. 

(Now 67, Mr. Johnson sets great store by 
inspirational and self-improvement works 

and makes much of conscious motivation 

of himself as much as of others— as a key to 
success. 

(Many successful men find it politic to 
credit their wives’ help for their success. 
Wallace Johnson goes further and cites spe- 
cific business contributions made by his wife. 

(A humurous man and an enthusiastic 
spinner of yarns, many at his own expense, 
he discussed his career and his outlook in 
what he calls his “think center,” a work area 
alongside the indoor pool at his home in 
Memphis, where he flees the “stampede” of 
regular office routine.) 

Mr. Johnson, what line of work would you 
say you are in? 

I guess you would say very simply that I 
am in the money-making business; But let 
me add that I am not bent on making money 
just to be making money. After all, I don’t 
feel that anyone —myself included— places 
money ahead of everything else. Since virtu- 
ally everythig I am involved with concerns 
the business of people. I like to think I’m 
in the people business. 

My wife and I build homes, but for whom? 
We build them for people, but we necessarily 
build at a profit. Mrs. Johnson and I also 
build apartments for people, but again at a 
profit. 

In our Medicenter convalescent home en- 
deavor we are really in the middle of the 
people business. And in the biggest sense of 
all, I am fortunate to play a part in the peo- 
ple business of Holiday Inns, a company made 
of people. 
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Nuclear Experts rail to Satisfy 
Stennis Unit on A-Treaty Doub 







juted press international i treaty itself makes no limita- 


istration experts 
the Senate yesterday 
e treaty to stop the 
of nuclear weapons 
no new restrictions on 
lited States. But balking 
rs of the Armed Serv- 
£ommitteq were not 
d. 

rman John Stennis 
s.) said he may schedule 
nal hearings to clarify 
obligations under the 
s safeguards provisions, 
he branded “an un- 
quantity.” The move 
further delay ratific-a- 
>f the treaty, which has 
ished in the Senate for 
pnths., 

Commitee, in a second 
pf closed hearings on mili- 
implications of thfe treaty, 
fd Chairman Glenn T. Se^- 
l of the Atomic Energy 
mission and Gerard C. 
h, director of the U.S. Dis- 
^men| Agency, 
th endorsed the treaty 
repeated administration 
assurances that it would in no 
way jeopardize U.S. national 
security or impose new restric- 
tions on U.S. nuclear weapons 
programs. 

In fact, Seaborg said 



: 



tions on the United States be- 
yond those it has imposed 
upon itself voluntarily. Its 
real significance, he said, is 
that “the Soviet Union will 
accept restraints for itself, 
which the U.S. Congress laid 
down so wisely for the United 
States in the Atomic 
Act.” 

But Stennis, following 
three-hour session, told 
men the United States 
committed itself to inspection 
procedures that have not |T 
formulated. 

He said he had not decfi 
whether to vote for or ag 
ratification. Asked if the ti 
ings were finished, he said^I 
would not say that they aSslL 
I want to make a close chelt 
on the record . . . and 
make a determination abo 
how many other hearings wffll 
be necessary.” 

Floor debate on the treaty 
was to have started Thursday, 
but senate leaders now say it 
probably will be March 11 
before the ratification session 
can begin. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which 
approved the treaty 14 to 0 
f^ps<$ay,, doe&jiot pl an to file 
a report unHl^eji^ursday. 




Out of courtesy to? 
Armed Services Com: 
however, it probably will 
insist on bringing the ti 
to the floor until Stennijg.; 
finished. 



“We’re not trying to take 
over the treaty,” Stennis said, 1 
emphasizing that the Commit- 
tee. would not intentionally 
a ratification vote. 
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, By Warren Unna 

■% ^a^hington Post Staff Writs? 

•Qheirman John StennJ&^Q- 
Ml$s.) of the Senate Arm$d 
Services Committee indicated 
yf8terday he thinks the 
|ection provisions of the. 

h e a r Non - prnlif ?rai i r 

0 are so imprecise it 
-be best for the Senate 
against the treaty's 
jtion. 

2*$ of the major matters 
question of inspection 
& jmd regulations. We are 
^efig to inspection Of our 
Htaiy capacity under rules 
$ standards that are not yet 
f^mmated, ,, Stennis i laid 

8t ift|r his Committee had heard 
ae&rdoor testimony from 
iju JSarle G. Wheeler, .chai: 

£>f the Joint Ch 
i^and John S. Fos 
i^se Department d 
Search and enginee: 
Presidents Jo 
J Nixon have commit 
these inspections 
pt^gh the treaty itseirwouM 
[t commit us,” said Stennis, 
r 0tverful number of the Sen- 
1, establishment. He jcldei 
, just unilateral dfiSm? 


nnis then came to his 
usion about junking rati- 
on altogether when the 
comes before tfiOMl 
te, possibly the end of 
week: “The time for con- 
Jons and reservations has 
Pa$$£d. If this is serious 
my idea would be to 
just stop the measure at this 
point and see what could be 
gotten from something more 
explicit.” Treaty ratification 
requires a two-thirds majority 
in the Senate. 

Sen. Barry M. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), an already an- 
nounced treaty foe, said he 
thought amendments should 
be “tried” anyway: “The 
treaty doesn’t do what the 
American people think it will 
do; it's not a non-proliferation 
treaty of weapons, but the ma- 
terial which goes into them. It 
in no way offsets the might of 



Russia or ffie tTnited State*, 
Each can keep adding to its 
stockpile.” 

Sen. John G. Tower (R-Tex.) 
said he wants to insert a 
“NATO option,” one which 
will permit the United States 
to furnish nuclear weaponry 
to its NATO allies. 

This would run contrary to 
an iNPT in which the nuclear 
“have” nations commit them- 
selves against distributing nu- j 
clear weaponry to the nuclear 
“have-nots” and tft.e nuclear 


“h&y&qojjf f ” i^to m^ gree not 
to accept such ml teria jr 
Stennis already has sur- 
prised the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in deciding 
to hold closed hearings on a 
treaty that not only is the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations .Commit- 
tee’s business but twice has 
been approved by it. 

Originally, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee it- 
self had reservations over the 
_w.a y the NPT-created In- 
ter^tional Atomic Energy 


. Agepgy^ wpqkj per form*. These 
.IdOMhfe later jwm# res^jietjL, „ ! 

Under, ti\e, ^eaty, the nu- 
clear “haves” are obliged to 
furnish fissionable $ 
material to the “have 
peaceful purposes— aj 
compensating them m 
swearing ever going 
nuclear business the* 

The IAEA has been 

lished by the treaty as the in- 
specting agency to insure that 
such nuclear material Is not 
(diverted tot military use. 
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words mv idea of America's goals — I was not C 
able to say what we should be ould P! 

where we should be going, or what we should tc 

^ X delved into books. I reread the Declara- c< 
tion of Independence. Then I thought about 
it That Declaration had made us free men 
it declared America to be independent of t< 
England. But the more I looked at it, and the t 
more I thought about it, the more it seemed p 
like a pattern— a formular— for our Nation f 
and onr world. It was almost a* If the Found- 
ing Fathers wdre daring us to create the Na g 
tion they had described. It was, indeed, a 
challenge. Tixen I thought about today's E 
world. On top of everything that is bad, there 
is something good. We are still free men. But t 
that challenge still lies before us. Today we t 
are being challenged to do two things, to 
achieve peace, and to establish brotherhood. 5 
This is the double challenge of freedom. } 

Nineteen-sixty-eight has seen a rebir ^^ 1 
idealism in America. Young people and older 
people alike fought for a cause— peace, in 
the face of a brutal war. Their cause and 
their candidates, in their minds, were de- 
flected* but is it not possible to rise from the 
ashes of that defeat and step triumphantiy 
iinto the new dawn of victory? That is what 
John Kennedy and Robert Kennedy would 
have wanted. If we truly cherish freedom, we 
should labor to build a nation and a world 
in which peace is the rule rather than the 
exception. To build a lasting peace— this is 
part of the challenge of freedom. 

For ages, man has sold man into bondage. 
Only a little more than a hundred years 
ago did we finally unshackle our brothers 
and put an end to slavery. Sadly, its vestiges 
remain, a scar on our great Nation. Today 
there are millions of Americans who are en- 
slaved by the hate of their fellow citizens, 
and their cries are seemingly not heard. All 
of the great men who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence were white, but many 
of them had dreams of that day when black 
and White would live together in friendship 
and equality— the day when all voices would 
be heard. Let us build a nation and a world 
in which all men are truly brothers— -where 
all human beings can join hands in friend- 
ship and together face the new day of des- 
tiny. In August of 1963 more than 200,000 
people marched in Washington, D.C. to pro- 
test discrimination. As they stood in front 
of the giant memorial to Abraham Lincoln, 
they heard Dr. Martin Luther King tell 
America that he had a dream. Let us take 
that dream of Dr. King and make It a reality. 

This is the double challenge of freedom * 
peace, and brotherhood. It is a challenge 
which must be met. When we start our 
the road will be rough— we will meet with 
some defeats; but in the face of those de- 
feats our initiation should not evaporate 
but should redouble; and the ambition 
which sparked us shall not dissolve but shall 
crystallize in renewed hope. 

Men who have already departed from this 
earth have left us a legacy and have handed 
us a challenge. Let us join together, accept 
that challenge, and build our newer world. 
With the help of God, we will not fail. 


Congress, recognizing this injustice, 
passed a law making it possible for him 
to be covered by social security if he so 
desired. This law has been changed to 
cover a minister unless he does not wish 
to be so covered, but still considers him 
to be a self-employed individual as per- 
tains to his social security tax. A minister 
pays all of his tax, with no contribution 
from the church. 

In 1964, the Keogh bill was passed 
giving professionals and other self-em- 
ployed individuals a retirement option 
in addition to social security. However, 
the minister is excluded from participa- 
tion in this program. 

My bill will make it possible for a 
minister to join the ranks of his fellow 
professionals by permitting him to par- 
ticipate in the Keogh bill as well as social 
security. 


REPRESENTATIVE WHITEHURST IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO COV- 
ER MINISTERS UNDER THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT 
(Mr. WHITEHURST asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker to- 
day I am introducing a bill which I feel 
the law should not have made necessary. 

In 1954, a minister was in the position 
of being a professional with, in effect, 
no retirement benefits. In that year, 


TAX REFORM LONG OVERDUE 
(Mr. BEALL of Maryland asked and o 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- t 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BEALXi of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, r 
the disproportionate amount of taxes c 
paid by a number of our citizens was i 
brought home to me most clearly during < 
a recent tour of my district. The experi- 
ences of one woman in this regard stand . 
out so starkly that it serves as an excel- 
lent example of why tax revision must 
be one of the highest priority items for 
business in the 91st Congress. 

While I was sitting in my office see- 
ing constituents, a lady came 
across the desk from me and said that 
she really did not want anythuig other 
than to let me know of a situation which 
she felt should be of concern to me. She 
said that during 1968 she had total wages 
$3,108. She pointed out that the taxes 
withheld from all sources, that is State, 
Federal, and social security, amounted 
to $526.37, or over 16 percent of her gross 
income. Her net pay after the deductions 
was $2,581.63. Her basic expenses were 
food shelter, insurance, and utilities 
which came to $2,450.80 leaving her a 
balance of $130.83 with which to buy tier 
clothes, pay the doctor In case of illness, 
and pay for other small items which most 
of us would consider absolute minimal 
expenses. 

The lady continued and said that what 
really bothered her was that now, be- 

■ cause of the fact that her husband had 
! died during year 1968, and even though 
; she was 62 years of age, she would have 
. deducted from her pay $1 additional each 

payday because she is to be classified as 
a single person. With tears in her eyes 
she told me that she would have to seek 

■ additional employment in order to pro- 
' vide for her basic necessities and pay the 
' taxes charged her by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think that this case demon- 

s states most clearly the need for whole- 
3 sale revision of our tax structure. While 
1 our Government has said that $3,000 a 
year is the income that separates a per- 
son from poverty, in the case of this lady, 
il w ho earned $3,108, the Federal Govern- 
\ ment is collecting $324.60 in Federal in- 
ti come taxes. 

t Mr. Speaker, unless we find some way 
r’ to bring equity to our tax structure we 


cannot expect to continue to have the 
confidence and respect of the public for 
government as we now know it. 

The time to act on tax reform is upon 
us and we must face and deal with it 
now. 

TP FA TY— NQNRRQI JFERATIQN OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

(Mr. RARICK asked and was- given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived numerous letters of inquiry and 
comment concerning the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. , , 

Since the Senate alone votes on trea- 
ties, our constituents should be encour- 
aged to express their feelings to their 
Senators. A vote is expected by March 6, 

1969. . , ; 

Few people are familiar with the text 
of the treaty or have even seen it. 

A cursory examination suggests one of 
the primary objectives of the treaty will 
be to comply with United Nations Orga- 
nization directives to place nuclear weap- 
onry under the control of the UNO which 
will be in charge of regulating terms, 

: conditions and profits from the sale of 
“nonnuclear weapons” to “nonnuclear 

L state parties.” . .. 

■ I place the treaty in the Record for all 
b to examine: 

C Treaty on the Nonproliferation of 

Nuclear Weapons 

The States concluding this Treaty, herein- 
t after referred to as the “Parties to the 

Considering the devastation that would he 
visited upon all mankind by a nuclear war 
1 and the consequent need to make every ef- 
e fort to avert the danger of such a war and to 
S take measures to safeguard the security of 
S peoples, 

?, Believing that the proliferation of nuclear 
d weapons would seriously enhance the danger 
;s of nuclear war, 

lS In conformity with resolutions of the 
■e United Nations General Assembly calling for 
ic the conclusion of an agreement on the pre- 
a vention of wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, 

' Undertaking to cooperate in facilitating 
s / the application of International Atomic 
3t Energy Agency safeguards on peaceful nu- 
clear activities, 

Expressing their support for research, de- 
a-t velopment and other efforts to further the 
e- application, within the framework of the 
id International Atomic Enregy Agency safe- 
'll guards system, of the principle of sdfeguard- 
Jrp ing effectively the flow of source and special 
£ fissionable materials by use of instruments 
an d other techniques at certain strategic 
aS points, 

e 7 s Affirming the principle that the benefits of 
ek peaceful applications of nuclear technology, 
including any technological by-products 
be which may be derived by nuclear-weapon 
V- States from the development of nuclear ex- 
n- plosive devices, should be available for peace- 
le— ful purposes to all Parties to the Treaty, 
l\ e whether nuclear-weapon or non-nuclear 
( weapon States, 

a convinced that, in furtherance of this 
' principle, all Parties to the Treaty are en- 
titled to participate in the fullest possible 
n- exchange of scientific information for, and 
in- to contribute alone or in cooperation with 
other States to, the further development of 
ray the applications of atomic energy for peace- 
we ful purposes, 
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In the unusually large group before him 
he saw a sizable number of militant! — 
to whom, he knew, he symbolfcd the enemy. 

Ifor months now — ever since he had m b- 
11 shed an article critical of the black studies 
program as proposed by Associate Professor 
Nathan Hare — Bunzel had been a target of 
abdse and intimidation. 

He had received anonymm threatening 
telephone calls at home and became accus- 
tomed to being called “pig Bunzel.”- His two 
carfe were covered with the words “Fascist 
Scab” one night and all the tires were 
slashed. A homemade bomb was found one 
morning outside the office o£f the political 
science department, which he heads 

Nevertheless, Bunzel, 45, tall and 'tweedy, 
looked at the group before him calmly and 
begkn to explain what he had in mind for 
the course. 

FLOOD OF HOSTILITY 

H^s voice was drowned in a flood of hostile 
questions and remarks. Someone stood up 
andj began to read aloud from “Quotations 
from Chairman Mao Tse-tung.** Bunzel tried 
for ten minutes to restore orcfjer, then stun- 
ned] he dismissed the class. 

TWo days later, on Wednesday, he tried 
again. The class now had become for him a 
testing ground of “whether those of us com- 
mitted to the use of reason can still have his 
voice heard in an increasingly Trra tional en- 
vironment.” 

. tried to respond to the hostile ques - 
tions. The course, he said, was titled ‘‘com- 
munity power and the politics of leadership * 
It would not deal with tod^fs headlines 
(here a girl's hand shot up) hui would follow 
an academic foam and would probe the com- 
plexities of community power, he said Then 
he gestured to the girl. 

“Sbme of the things you say we don’t un-> 
derstand,” she told him. "I’m asking you to 
com J dc>wn to our level. And When we raise 
our hands, you should responCIm mediately. 

It took you about four minutes to respond.” 

^ all right, I’d prefer to finish a 
thought, then answer questions,” Bunzel 
replied. 

“Mian, what you’re saying doesn’t mean 
anything anyway,” a black student shouted. 
Others Joined fn a cacophony. 

“ l f an>t bear your questions,” Bunzel told 
the class. _ 

y° u haven’t been hearing all your 
life,” a student said. ' 

two million omitted 
The black students demanded to know why 
no readings from Stokely Carmichael or Huey 
P. Nekton were assigned. Bunzel replied that ! 
some two million other choices had beeh i 
omittbd. 

The books on the list, the student:; charged 
were racist. 6 ’ 

C. Wright Mills and Talcot Parsons racists? 

By wpat standards? Bunzel asked Had anv* i 
one r^ad them? y 

i J^° u put it on the list, nine times out o t I 
ten it s a racist book,” a voice replied. * 

At the end of half an hour, Bunzel dis- 
missed the class, telling the students: “I in-* 
taughj? » eaCh this course as !t has always beep 

“If have to bring guns in here you won’t 
teach jit,” a youth replied. “Well teach you 
about community power.” 

* 0 ?Tl Xd ? Y ’ EunzeI a S ain Pleaded with thd 
students to be allowed to begin. When thd 
hecklifig continued, an administrative official 
was called and ordered two of the Negro 
students suspended. The class was again dis- 
missed, with the first lecture still to be given. 
INTIMIDATION CHARGED 


class and educate penjale ah waaat me class Is 
about. Any class he’ll be teaohing will have 
his attitudes and perceptions of our society 
and that 1& hurting tl*e people. We’re saying 
b® 3 to direct opposition to our struggle at 
this point. And as such he’s an enemy.” 

Bunzel, a cool, calm scholar, is somewhat 
puzzled by the vehemence of the attacks 
against him, for he prides himself on his 
long liberal record— the fight he led for 
admission of Negroes into clubs at Princeton 
in the 1940s, Ms outspokenness against Sen 
McCarthy and against the California loyalty 
°. at b to the 1950s, his support for a black 
studies program at Sa:i Francisco State Col- 
lege as long as four years ago. 

He became a special target of the militant 
students last October, when he published 
that article in the quarterly, “The Public 
Interest.” In it, he questioned whether the 
ft ludies F°S ram being drawn up for 
the College by Nathan Hare would allow for 

quesfions iVeT ^ ty points of view On racial 

“It was a cautious piece, hardly something 
to provoke « kamikaze attack,” he said. 

i « y that caution which angers 

the militants. For Bunzel, with his careful 
weighing of fil sides of the question, repre- 
sents to the* the liberal enemy— the man in 
the mlddie who fails to take sides clearly and 
so blocks the revolution. 

He not only Questions their black student 
studies program but also has failed to sup- 
port the American Federation of Teachers’ 
strike, explaining that he believes “it is the 
wrong strike at th^ v/rong time, and be- 

indlLtrbd n t«f° mplet ' elT persuaded tbe 

’“toa.aodel Is appropriate 
to the academic community.” 

WORSE THAN ^ALLACE? 

“He’s much more a dangerous thing that 
a man like George Wallace,” a BSU member 
told me "With Wallace, everyone knows 
where he stands. But when Bunzel says some- 
yeah> te ' a a Ubcral 80 that 

But to Bunzel, the right to shy or write 
what he believes and to teach the class as he 

™ irreducible miSmum ot 

academic freedom.” 

nfrJfJ 1 ! 1 b°t be intimidated but I wik not be 
‘■; ra ^ » 1 ac ^ n °wledge that sometimes I’m 
scared - b e told me. “I’ve had policeWe^ 
tlon at home now for four months and that’s 
a lousy way to live.” s s 


II 1.309 


pressed by their high character and de- 
Totion to duty. 

™l re F Ze have a P r( ® e bi with our 
* ^f ces ; ^ U±I as sure you, Mr. Speaker, 
that it exists an our urban areas, and 
-certamiy laot m rural areas such as I 
represent. It is my opinion that the ef- 
lorts toward reorganization are being 
directed toward the perimeter, or rural 
areas, whose efficiency no one ques- 
tions, rather than at the center, the 
nrban areas, where great problems ac- 
tually ftyigt 

We Members on this side of the aisle 
have been toW we would have the high 

“° n ° r ann ? uncin S th e appointments 
made by certain selection boards. To 
those who nffer this honor, this superla- 

of V th^m r ’ 1 .T 111 reply ' " Z “ reminded 
“ “V -ajd gentleman who had been tarred 
and feathered and was about to be ridden 
out of town on a rail, -who said, ‘If it was 

«Lfw£k A ono1 oi tWs thing 1 had 


<Mr. TTNDLEY asked and was given 
peimission t° extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[ Mr. FINDLEY ’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Remarks, j 

(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was giyen 

to T 5 xtend his remarks at this 
pint in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

t Mr. FINDLEY’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Remark.] 

VOICE OP DEMOCRACY CONTEST 

BY VETERANS OP 
FOREIGN WARS 


THE HONOR OF THE THINC 


At a 


i press conference later, Black Student 
Union members declared that “black students 
were harassed, intimated and suspended” in 
Bunzel’s class that morning. 

Tony Miranda, a leader in the Third World 
Liberation Front, said the militants were de- 
termined to “stop the functioning of the 


(Mr. CARTER asked and was/ given 
perndssion to address the Houser for 1 
“ d t to , revise and extend/his re- 

' m,S h f.Y° ft blue 7eiI * the vapor! 

musing on the post office’s jfew face ” 

Speaker as it happens, I am not a 

r>° f th ® Post 9®^ and Civil 
,Sei vice Committee, bu/any legislation 
t or regulation which assets the 384 post- 
masters and the 132 rural routes in my 
i district certainly affects me. y 

During the past 4 years, even though 
I have had this number of post offices 
and rural carriers, only two complaints 
of any importance have been made ad- 
versely reflecting on the profesional 
efficiency of these employees. 

Although many of these people have 
been chosen by members of the opposi- 
tion party evidently they have been 
chosen welk It has been my privilege to 
meet with many of these people on many 
occasions, and I have always been im- 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extameous matter.) 

+K Mr Tr ^ YNE * Mr - Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
united States conducts a Voice of De~ 
mocracy contest. This year over 400,000 
students participated in the contest com- 

a^SJ° T fi J e sch o^rships which are 
awarded as the top prizes. The contest 
theme was “Freedom’s Challenge.’' 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington for the 
final judging as guest of the VFW. I am 
happy to report that this year’s Iowa 
wmsier comes from the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor 
to represent. He is Grant M. Colvin an 
outstanding high school student from 
fetorm Lake, Iowa, I am looking forward 
to meeting this fine young American and 
the other winning contestants when they 
visit Washington next week. It is a real 
pleasure to commend Grant Colvin for 
his excellent speech which I have care- 
tuliy read, and now insert at this point 
in the Record in the hope that it will 
be an inspiration to all interested Amer- 
icans. 

Freedom’s Challenge 

(By Grant M. Colvin) 

One day while I was thinking of history 
and governments and nations, it suddenly 
struck me that I could not really put into 
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Declaring their Intention to achieve at the 
earliest possible date the cessation of the 
nuclear arms race and to undertake effective 
measures in the direction of nuclear dis- 
armament. 

Urging the cooperation of all States in 
the attainment of this objective, 

Recalling the determination expressed by 
the Parties to the 1963 Treaty banning nu- 
clear weapon tests in the atmosphere in outer 
space and under water in its Preamble to 
seek to achieve the discontinuance of all 
'test explosions of nuclear weapons for all 
time and to continue negotiations to this 
end, 

Desiring to further the easing of inter- 
national tension and the strengthening of 
trust between States in order to facilitate 
the cessation of the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, the liquidation of all their existing 
stockpiles, and the elimination from national 
arsenals of nuclear weapons and the means 
of their delivery pursuant to a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under 
Btrlct and effective international control. 

Recalling that, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, States must 
refrain in their International relations from 
the threat or use of force against the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence 
of any State, or in any other manner in- 
consistent with the Purposes of the United 
Nations, and that the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity are to be promoted with the least 
diversion for armaments of the world’s hu- 
man and economic resources. 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE i 

Each nuclear- weapon State Party to the 
Treaty undertakes not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices or control 
over such weapons or explosive devices di- 
rectly, or indirectly; and not in any way to 
assist, encourage, or induce any non-nuclear- 
weapon State to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear ex- 
plosive devices, or control over such weapons 
or explosive devices. 

ARTICLE H 

Each non-nuclear- weapon State Party to 
the Treaty undertakes not to receive the 
transfer from any transferor whatsoever of 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or of control over such weapons or 
explosive devices directly, or indirectly; not 
to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices; 
and not to seek or receive any assistance in 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices. 

article in 

1. Each non-nuclear- weapon State Party 
to the Treaty undertakes to accept safe- 
guards, as set forth in an agreement to be 
negotiated and concluded with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in accord- 
ance with the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the Agency’s 
safeguards system, for the exclusive purpose 
of verification of the fulfillment of its ob- 
ligations assumed under this Treaty with a 
view to preventing diversion of nuclear en- 
ergy from peaceful uses to nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices. Procedures 
for the safeguards required by this article 
shall . be followed with respect to source or 
special fissionable material whether it is 
being produced, processed or used in any 
principal nuclear facility or is outside any 
such facility. The safeguards required by 
this article shall be applied on all source or 
special fissionable material in all peaceful 
nuclear activities within the territory of 
such State, under its jurisdiction, or carried 
out under its control anywhere. 

2. Each State Party to the Treaty under- 
takes not to provide: (a) source or special 


fissionable material, or (b) equipment or 
material especially designed or prepared for 
the processing, use or production of special 
fissionable material, to any non-nuclear- 
weapon State for peaceful purposes, unless 
the source or special fissionable material shall 
be subject to the safeguards required by this 
article. 

3. The safeguards required by this article 
shall be implemented in a manner designed 
to comply with article IV of this Treaty, and 
to avoid hampering the economic or techno- 
logical development of the Parties or inter- 
national cooperation in the field of peaceful 
nuclear activities, including the interna- 
tional exchange of nuclear material and 
equipment for the processing, use or produc- 
tion of nuclear material for peaceful purposes 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
article and the principle of safeguarding set 
forth in the Preamble of the Treaty. 

4. Non-nuclear- weapon States Party to the 
Treaty shall conclude agreements with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to meet 
the requirements of this article either indi- 
vidually or together with other States in 
accordance with the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Negotiation 
of such agreements shall commence within 
180 days from the original entry into force of 
this Treaty. For States depositing their in- 
struments of ratification or accession after 
the 180-day period, negotiation of such 
agreements shall commence not later than 
the date of such deposit. Such agreements 
shall enter into force not later than eighteen 
months after the date of initiation of negoti- 
ations. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Nothing In this Treaty shall be Inter- 
preted as affecting the inalienable right of 
all the Parties to the Treaty to develop re- 
search, production and use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes without discrimination 
and in conformity with articles I and II of 
tihs Treaty. 

2. All the Parties to the Treaty undertake 
to facilitate, and have the right to participate 
in, the fullest possible exchange of equip- 
ment, materials and scientific and techno- 
logical information for the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Parties to the Treaty In a 
position to do so shall also cooperate in 
contributing alone or together with other 
States or international organizations to the 
further development of the applications of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, espe- 
cially in the territory of non-nuclear- 
weapon States Party to the Treaty, with due 
consideration for the needs of the developing 
areas of the world. 

ARTICLE V 

Each Party to the Treaty undertakes to 
take appropriate measures to ensure that, 
in accordance with this Treaty, under appro- 
priate international observation and through 
appropriate international procedures, poten- 
tial benefits from any peaceful applications 
of nuclear explosions will be made available 
to non-nuclear- weapon States Party to the 
Treaty on a non-discriminatory basis and 
that the charge to such Parties for the ex- 
plosive devices used will be as low as possible 
and exclude any charge for research and 
development. Non- nuclear- weapon States 
Party to the Treaty shall be able to obtain 
such benefits, pursuant to a special inter- 
national agreement or agreements, through 
an appropriate international body with ade- 
quate representation of non-nuclear -weapon 
States. Negotiations on this subject shall 
commerce as soon as possible after the Treaty 
enters into force. Non- nuclear -weapon States 
Party to the Treaty so desiring may also 
obtain such benefits pursuant to bilateral 
agreements. 

ARTICLE VI 

Each of the Parties to the Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in good faith on 


effective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to 
nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on 
general and complete disarmment under 
strict and effective international control. 

ARTICLE VII 

Nothing in this Treaty affects the right of 
any group of States to conclude regional 
treaties in order to assure the total absence 
of nuclear weapons in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

ARTICLE VIII 

1. Any Party to the Treaty may propose 
amendments to this Treaty. The text of any 
proposed amendment shall be submitted to 
the Depositary Governments which shall cir- 
culate it to all Parties to the Treaty. There- 
upon, if requested to do so by one-third or 
more of the Parties to the Treaty, the De- 
positary Governments shall convene a con- 
ference, to which they shall invite all the 
Parties to the Treaty, to consider such an 
amendment. 

2. Any amendment to this Treaty must be 
approved by a majority of the votes of all the 
Parties to the Treaty, including the votes of 
all nuclear- weapon States Party to the Treaty 
and all other Parties which, on the date the 
amendment is circulated, are members of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The amendment shall 
enter into force for each Party that deposits 
its instrument of ratification of the amend- 
ment upon the deposit of such instruments 
of ratification by a majority of all the Parties, 
including the instruments of ratification of 
all nuclear- weapon States Party to the Treaty 
and all other Parties which, on the date the 
amendment is circulated, are members of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Thereafter, it shall 
enter into force for any other Party upon the 
deposit of its Instrument of ratification of the 
amendment. 

3. Five years after the entry into force of 
this Treaty, a conference of Parties to the 
Treaty shall be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in order to review the operation of this Treaty 
with a view to assuring that the purposes of 
the Preamble and the provisions of the Treaty 
are being realized. At intervals of five years 
thereafter, a majority of the Parties to the 
Treaty may obtain, by submitting a proposal 
to this effect to the Depositary Governments, 
the convening of further conferences with 
the same objective of reviewing the operation 
of the Treaty. 

ARTICLE IX 

1. This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not sign 
the Treaty before its entry into force in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3 of this article 
may accede to it at any time. 

2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by signatory States, Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the Governments of 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which are hereby designated the 
Depositary Governments. 

3. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by the States, the Govern- 
ments of which are designated Depositaries 
of the Treaty, and forty other States signa- 
tory to this Treaty and the deposit of their 
instruments of ratification. For the purposes 
of this Treaty, a nuclear-weapon State is one 
which has manufactured and exploded a 
nuclear weapon or other nuclear explosive 
device prior to January 1, 1967. 

4. For States whose instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession are deposited subsequent to 
the entry into force of this Treaty, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit of 
their instruments of ratification or accession. 

5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
States of the date of each signature, the date 
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of deposit of each Instrument of ratification 
or of accession, the date of the entry into 
force of this Treaty, and the date off receipt 
of any requests for convening a conference or 
other notices. 

6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
article x 

1. Each Party shall in exercising its na- 
tional sovereignty have the right to with- 
draw from the Treaty if it decide i that 
extraordinary events, related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty, have jeopardised the 
supreme interests of its country. It slUll give 
notice of such withdrawal to all other Parties 
to the Treaty and to the United Nations 
Security Council three months in Advance, 
Such notice shall include a statement of the 
extraordinary events it regards as having 
jeopardized its supreme interests. 

2. Twenty-five years after the entry into 
force of the Treaty, a conference shall be 
convened to decide whether the Treaty shall 
continue in force indefinitely, or shall be 
extended for an additional fixed period or 
periods. This decision shall be taken by a 
(majority of the Parties to the Treaty. 

ARTICLE XI 

This Treaty, the English, Russian, French, 
Spanish and Chinese texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the 
Archives of the Depositary Governments. Duly 
certified copies of this Treaty shall be trans- 
mitted by the Depositary Goevrnments to the 
Governments of the signatory and acceding 
States. 

j In witness whereof the undersigned duly 
Authorized, have signed this Treaty, j 
Done in triplicate, at the cities of Wash- 
ington, London and Moscow, this first day of 
.July one thousand nine hundred sixty Height. 

| United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 255 (1968) 

ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL AT ITS 
143 3RD MEETING ON 19 JUNE 1968 

| The Security Council, 

Noting with appreciation the desire of a 
arge number of States to subscribe to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, and thereby to undertake not to 
receive the transfer from any transferor 
whatsoever of nuclear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices or of control over such 
weapons or explosive devices directly, dr in- 
directly; not to manufacture or otherwise ac- 
quire nuclear weapons or other nuclear Ex- 
plosive devices; and not to seek or receive any 
assistance in the manufacture of nufclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices, 

I Taking into consideration the concern of 
cejrtain of these States that, In conjunction 
with their adherence to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons,! ap- 
propriate measures be undertaken to Safe- 
guard their security, 

pearing in mind that any aggression] ac- 
companied by the use of nuclear weapons 
would endanger the peace and security or all 
States, ] 

i Recognizes that aggression with nudldar 
weapons or the threat of such aggresisibn 
against a non -nuclear- weapon State would 
crejate a situation in which the Security 
Council, and above all its nuclear- weajpdn 
State permanent members, would have tof abt 
immediately in accordance with their obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter; ] 

2. Welcomes the intention expressed! by 
certain States that they will provide or sup- 
port immediate assistance, in accordance With 
the Charter, to any non- nuclear- weapon 
State Party to the Treaty on the Non-PrO- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons that is a vic- 
tim) of an act or an object of a threat! of 
aggression in which nuclear weapons are 
used; 


3. Reaffirms in particular the inherent 
right, recognized under Article 51 of the 
Charter, of individual and collective self-de- 
fense if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Se- 
curity Council has taken measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security. 

Declaration of the Government of the 
United States of America 
(Made in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in explanation of its vote for Security 

Council Resolution 255 (196.8)) 

The Government of the United States notes 
wtih appreciation the desire expressed by a 
large number of States to subscribe to the 
treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

We welcome the willingness of these States 
to Undertake not to receive the transfer from 
any transferor whatsoever of nuclear weap- 
ons or other nuclear explosive devices or of 
control over such weapons or explosive de- 
vices directly, or indirectly; not to manufac- 
ture or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices; and not to 
seek or receive any assistance in the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices. 

The United States also notes the concern 
of certain of these States that, in conjunc- 
tion with their adherence to the treaty on the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, ap- 
propriate measures be undertaken to safe- 
guard their security. Any aggression accom- 
panied by the use of nuclear weapons would 
endanger the peace and security of all States. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the 
United States declares the following; 

Aggression with nuclear weapons, or the 
threat of such aggression, against a non- 
nuclear-weapon State would create a quali- 
tatively new situation in which the nuclear- 
weapon States whidh are permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council would 
have to act immediately through the Secu- 
rity Council to take the measures necessary 
to counter such aggression or to remove the 
threat of aggression in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter, which calls for tak- 
ing “* * * effective collective measures for 
the prevention and i emo val of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the 
peace * * Therefore, any State which 
commits aggression accompanied by the use 
of nuclear weapons or which threatens such 
aggression must be aware that its actions 
are to be countered effectively by measures to 
be taken in accordance with the United Na- 
tions Charter to suppress the aggression or 
remove the threat of aggression. 

The United States affirms its intention, as 
a permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, to seek immediate Secu- 
rity Council action to provide assistance, in 
accordance with the Charter, to any non- 
nuclear-weapon State party to the treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
that is a victim of an act of aggression or an 
object of a threat of e.ggression in which nu- 
clear weapons are used. 

The United States reaffirms in particular 
the inherent right, recognized under Article 
51 of the Charter, of individual aqd collec- 
tive self-defense if an armed attack, includ- 
ing a nuclear attack, occurs against a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. 

The United States vote for the resolution 
before us and this statement of the way in 
which the United, States intends to act in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations are based upon the fact that the 
resolution is supported by other permanent 
members of the Security Council which are 
nuclear-weapon States and are also propos- 
ing to sign the treaty on the non-prolifera- 


tion of nuclear weapons, and that these 
States have made similar statements as to 
the way in which they intend to act in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


LEGALIZED bias— the opcc 

(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr, Speaker, a Federal 
agency, operating with little publicity 
except to its target victims is the OFCC 
of the Department of Labor, a govern- 
mental branch intent oh interpreting and 
administering the law according to what 
its appointees feel satisfy them rather 
than the intent of the Congress. 

Its aims sound flowerly, but every- 
where it has been in operation, the re- 
sults have been subsidized anarchy. 

I had earlier remarked on the deplor- 
able, disruptive, and devastating activi- 
ties of this agency in the Congressional 
Record of April 20, 1967, and February 1, 
1968. 

One of the best exposes of this race- 
quota gestapo has been feature articles 
by the renowned pro-American writer, 
Mrs. Shirley Scheibla, which appeared in 
Barron’s national business and financial 
weekly, in a three-part series. 

I place all three parts of Mrs. Schei- 
bla ’s work at this point in my remarks; 
Gentleman's Agreement? Government Is 

Making Business Its Unwilling Partner 

in Bias — I 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

Washington. —“I'm no crusader,” the wor- 
ried executive told a reporter recently, "but 
I’m no bigot either. AH I am is a business- 
man trying to operate my company the best 
way I know how — which means bidding suc- 
cessfully for contracts I can deliver on, and 
hiring qualified workers I know can get the 
job done for me." This employer, however, 
like thousands of others in the U.S. today, 
is dependent for most of his business on fed- 
eral contracting agencies, and Uncle Bam is 
determined to wipe out racial discrimination 
in private, employment — at any cost. Because 
of the way Washington has been going about 
it, the cost can come high. 

“If I don’t sign a commitment to hire a 
certain number of nonwhites in each job 
category,” explained the businessman, “the 
government threatens to deal me out. I face 
formal complaints by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and possible law- 
suits by the Justice Department. I stand to 
lose millions of dollars in contracts — -which 
means that dozens or even hundreds of work- 
ers’ jobs are placed in jeopardy too, affecting 
blacks and whites alike. Yet I have no way 
to guarantee that I can find the people to 
meet these quotas, particularly in high-skill 
classifications. And the irony of it is, if I do 
go all-out with such 'reverse discrimination’ 
in my hiring and firing, I run the very real 
risk of all-out trouble with organized labor." 

BLOCKBUSTER APPROACH 

There’s little doubt that the government’s 
blockbuster approach to the centuries-old 
problem of employment bias may be creating 
as many ills as it has* cured. Not surpris- 
ingly, Parkinson’s Law holds sway here in a 
chaotic proliferation of policy-making bu- 
reaucrats, acting under one or the other of 
two edicts; the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
President Johnson’s Executive Order 11246 of 
1965, which combine to blanket any em- 
ployer of at least 50 persons as well as any 
contract of $10,000 or more involving fed- 
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The highway patrol in Montpelier, Vt. 
called about No. 147888— and learned what 
medication the diabetic was taking The Los 
Angeles police department called about No. 
253321 — another diabetic with specific med- 
ication requirements. - 

The police in Washington, D.C., called 
about No. 253932 — and learned that the child 
having convulsions at the swimming pool was 
an epileptic, and what to do about him. A 
doctor in London, England, called when No. 
153324: collapsed on a London street and 
found out about his allergies. 

Chester L. Watts, executive director of the 
nonprofit foundation, says their work is two- 
fold—educating the 40 million people who 
should wear some warning on their persons 
about the foundation, and simultaneously 
educating law enforcement personnel and 
medical people to look for the Medic Alert 

The organization has uncovered a new kind 
of hypochondriac — which might be termed 
jewelry hypochondriacs. They want to wear 
a tag, even without any dangerous condition. 
One woman applied for membership and re- 
quested that her tag read: “Patient Takes 
Bile Salts.” The foundation turned her. down. 

A new wrinkle is a tag which reads “Organ 
Donor.” These are supplied to people desirous 
of giving one or more of their vital organs for 
• transplanting. If these people become acci- 
dent fatalities, the doctor at the scene can 
call Medic Alert and learn which of their 
organs can be used for transplanting. 

More information about joining Medic 
Alert can be obtained directly from the foun- 
dation, Turlock, California, 95380. 
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LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , February 19, 1969 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16 marked the 51st anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
Lithuania. Because of the continuing 
subjugation and oppression by the Soviet 
Union, the only country in which Lithu- 
anians were unable to commemorate this 
event was Lithuania itself. 

It was in 1918 that the Lithuanian na- 
tion declared its independence. This was 
a goal for which the Lithuanian people 
had been striving throughout a. long pe- 
riod of Russian domination— from 1795 
to 1915. ^ ^ „ 

Lithuania was occupied by the Ger- 
mans during the First World War, but 
after two decades of independence, it 
again fell under Russian domination 
when it was occupied by the Red army 
during World War II. 

It was declared a constituent Republic 
of the U.S.S.R. on August 3, 1940. Fol- 
lowing the German attack on the Soviet 
Union 10 months later, Lithuania was in 
Nazi hands until reoccupied by the Soviet 
Army in 1944. Since then, it has been 
considered by the Soviet Union as a com- 
ponent Republic. 

The United States never has recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of Lithu- 
ania or the other two Baltic States, Es- 
tonia and Latvia. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans of Lithuanian 
extraction are among our most patriotic 
citizens. Let us join theih in hope that 
their homeland will again be an inde- 
pendent nation. 


NONPROLIFERATION TRAP 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February 25, 1969 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, retired Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane has written a column 
which all Americans ought to have the 
opportunity to read and in which he cor- 
rectly denounces the proposed so-called 
Nonproliferation Treaty as a “fraud and 
a i * trap ” 

In the hope that more citizens of this 
country^ will have the opportunity to 
read the general’s views on this subject, 

I am submitting it for publication in the 
Congressional Record, as follows: 

Washington. — In debate on the Johnson 
pay raises for the federal elite, Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield asked, “Are we mice 
or are we men?” The majority showed they 
were mice in the way they went after the 
Johnson cheese! 

Now we have a new measure to test tne 
qualities of the senators. The vote will have 
special significance for Republican senators 
because the Johnson Non-Proliferation 
Treaty has been indorsed by President Rich- 
ard Nixon. . , 

While Democrats held the White House, 
Republicans were free to vote their convic- 
tions on important policy issues. They could 
all be patriots. Now that they are receiving 
guidance from the White House, Republican 
senators must decide whether the party or 
the country comes first. Will they compro- 
mise their convictions to accommodate the 
White House influence? 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is a good 
test because the issue is so clear-cut and be- 
cause President Nixon has come down on the 
wrong side of it. The national interest calls 
clearly for rejection of the treaty. 

This treaty is a fraud upon the American 
people. It pretends to serve peace; but it 
increases the prospect of war by disarming 
the West without corresponding restraint 
of the Communist powers. The central Soviet 
objective in this treaty is to deny nuclear 
weapons to West Germany. Secondary targets 
are Japan, India and Israel. The treaty does 
not disarm any Communist powers. 

This treaty provides specifically that the 
signatory powers shall not do what the 
Soviet Union did in Czechoslovakia. We have 
long known that the Soviet Union regards 
these treaties as scraps of paper to mislead 
the ever- trusting West. How can American 
leaders, in the face of such a breach of the 
treaty before it is signed, pretend that such 
immoral contracting helps the cause of 
peace? It is clear that they strike these 
postures only to deceive the American people 
and not with any expectation of restraining 
Soviet aggression. 

What aberration of political strategy dic- 
tated the Nixon commitment to this treaty 
on the eve of his trip to Europe? Why didn’t 
he wait to talk with his allies before taking 
the leap? His action signals to Europe more 
plainly than words could do: “I am standing 
with Britain against the interests of the 
continental allies. ’* Who told the President 
that this action would help him to heal the 
rift in the Atlantic Alliance? 

Free Europe is now a weak aggregation 
of independent and competing powers. It has 
a potential to become through union a super- 
power matching the United States and the 
U S.S.R. Soviet leaders fear this development 
and do all they can to prevent It. They prefer 
to have weak neighbors. And how could they 
hold their satellites with a free superpower 
next door? 

Britain also fears the unification of con- 
tinental Europe. For 400 years, the corner- 


stone of British policy has been the bal- 
ance of power, the division of Europe. So 
Britain works assiduously to stir the jealous- 
ies which will be a barrier to union. In 
this matter, Britain is in league with the 
Soviet Union. 

But European unity would serve U.S. in- 
terests and the cause of peace. A strong 
Europe and a secure Europe. It will not need 
the billions of dollars which the United 
States has been pouring out to protect a 
weak Europe. No longer will the people of 
Europe be under the threat of conquest and 
dependent upon U.S. protection. 

Why then is the United States playing the 
lackey of Britain and the dupe of the Soviet 
Union? Why doesn’t it listen to the allies 
who are standing face-to-face with the So- 
viet threat? West Germany has opposed this 
treaty and surely will not sign it. Does Presi- 
dent Nixon propose to join Britain and the 
Soviet Union in condemning West Germany? 
He does so when he indorses this treaty.. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty was a pend- 
ing issue of international policy which of- 
fered President Nixon opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that grasp of foreign policy which 
he had claimed and the people had allowed. 
It gave him a signal occasion to correct the 
Johnson error and fulfill the people’s hopes. 
His blundering approach to Europe in *his 
matter, his adherence to the dogmatic John- 
son pursuit of detente, do not auger well for 
U.S. success. 

If President Nixon is going to be so easily 
led by Britain, he is not going to be respected, 
by France and West Germany. He will en- 
counter the very obstacles to allied harmony 
which effectively stymied the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

The Senate must save the President and 
the country from such a disaster. It must 
reject the Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
invite the President to try some new Initia- 
tives in foreign policy. 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN ROB- 
ERT A. EVERETT-EIGHTH DIS- 
TRICT, TENNESSEE 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , February 19, 1969 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly saddened at the untimely passing 
of my friend and colleague, the late Rob- 
ert A. “Fats” Everett. The State of 
Tennessee and the whole Nation have 
lost a devoted and effective public serv- 
ant in the death of this great man. 

Known to his numerous friends as 
“Fats,” Bob Everett was indeed a dedi- 
cated, hard-working Congressman. His 
service as a Member of this body has 
benefited all Americans. The void left 
in this body by his passing will not be 
easily filled. 

It was my privilege to enjoy a warm 
friendship with Bob Everett. He was 
always willing to assist and counsel with 
his many personal friends about many 
matters of which he had great knowl- 
edge. His personality was sufficient to 
cheer all of those with whom he came 
in contact. I shall miss “Fats,” my per- 
sonal friend, and I want to extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to his revered mother 
Mrs. Lelia Ashton Everett, in her hour 
of sorrow and great loss. My prayers are 
that our Heavenly Father will sustain 
her at this time of distress. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE REPUBLIC OP LITHUANIA 

HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 19, 1969 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, February 16 
marks the anniversary of the restoration 
of the independence of Lithuania. This 
year is the 51st year after the nation- 
state was proclaimed in 1918, For 22 
years the Republic of Lithuania flour- 
ished culturally intellectually, and pol: t~ 
ically. 

This progress was cut short, howevbr, 
by forced occupation by the U.S.sjil 
under whose oppressive and tyrani|ib 
domination the people of Lithuania still 
suffer. 

It: is particularly important, in view jot 
the | dedication of the United States to 
the right to freedom and independence, 
that we stand today to commemorate the 
day when Lithuania was a free and Li4 
dependent nation, to reaffirm our sup- 
port for justice, and to keep alive the 
spirit and hope for the day when Lithu- 
ania; and all captive nations will once 
agaih enjoy the exercise of the principles! 
of liberty and self-determination. 

The memorandum from the Lithud,- 
Christian Democratic Union CeiH 
Committee is an eloquent expres- 
of the courage, ideals, and goals of 
the Lithuanian people, and it is an honor 
to include it here : 

Lithuanian Christian Democratic Union 
Memorandum 

To th je Honorable Members of the U.S . Senate 

and the House of Representatives: 

Today marks the Fifty-First Anniversary 
of me restoration of the independence 4f! 
Lithuania, once an ancient civilization,’ ; 
whos^ roots reach to the second century arm 
its kingdom to the thirteenth; that of ana- f 
tion yhose political, economic and social rec- 
ord Was as distinctive as it was progressive, i 
It is [tragic therefore, that this anniversary 
is overshadowed by the brutal fact that Litht- 
uaniai today bears the heavy yoke of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Acting in conspiracy with the Nazi rel- 
gime^-see “Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941’ , 
excerpts attached— the Soviet Union brokfe 
four hi a j or bilateral treaties; 

1. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk of March d 
1918 ih which the Soviet Union forever ref 
nounqed all claims to Lithuania. 

2. The Peace Treaty of July 12, 1920, which 
defined the common boundaries. 

3. The Non-Aggression Pact of September 
28, 1926, which was later extended to 1945, 

4. The Soviet imposed Mutual Assistance 
Pact of October 10, 1939. 

On jjune 15, 1940, with the above treaties; 
force and effect, the military forces oj 
Union occupied the territory of Lith- 
and two days later repeated the same 
against the Republics of Latvia and 


other Baltic Republics into their slave em- i ii. 

pire. school there, went on to Stanford Uni- 
on July 23, 1940, the United States de- and Northwestern University 

-ounced this aggression, and all Jk<ffinaTs^ ^? edlcal School, then returned to Tur- 
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terror and violence. Religious and po-j 
persecutions culminated in mass exec 
and deportations to the Siberian 
wastelands. Many sources place the number 
of such Baltic victims at the one million 


trations since then have’affirmed^is stand 
and have opposed this brutaLfnv&gion and 
forced annexation. f 

It is difficult to conceive that during the 
present rise of many fanner colonies to their 
rightly deserved national independence, a 
shroud of silence is maintained about Lith- 
uania and the other Soviet occupied coun- 
tries whose traditions; of statehood reach 
back for many centuries. 

It is even more difficult to conceive that 
all the international crimes committed by 
the Soviet Union are still not rectified, nor 
the criminal puniihed. It is indeed a crime 
in itself that Kremlin is still permitted to 
indulge in international rape, as in the case 
of Czechoslovakia Just a few short months 

ago. \ 

It is time to raise ^uch questions before 
international forums aikd to seek condemna- 
tion of the Soviet tJnion\>r its genocidal ac- 
tions. It is also time to investigate the illegal 
seizure of Lithuania and thte other countries 
of Eastern Europe and to thoroughly study 
the prevailing conditions in t\ese countries, 
the results of which should be^nade public! 

At this time there is a plan submitted by 
the Honorable Frank Annunzio, u^S. Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, in a form ofi.H. Con. 
Res. 81, which "Expresses the sense \f Con4 
gress with respect to the incorporation of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia into the tXnion 
of Soviet Socialist Republics." \ 

, We ask all of you to support this Resolu- 
tion. It is one definite way In which you can 
help us in our fight for Liberty and justice \ 
Very respectfully submitted, ■ 

A. J, Kasulaitis, 

President, Central Committee. 

K . Algimantas Pautienis, 
Chairman, Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND WEAR 
MEDIC ALERT EMBLEM THAT 
SAVES LIVES 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 25, 1969 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of pride to me that my district is 
the home of the Medic Alert Foundation, 
a charitable, nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to the purpose of saving lives. 

This is accomplished by indestructible 
metal emblems worn on the wrists or 
necks of some 300,000 persons in the 
United States and other countries. On 


lock to operate the Lillian Collins Hos- 
pital with his father, also a physician 
He founded Medic Alert Foundation after 
his daughter Linda nearly died from a 
severe anaphylactic reaction to a tet- 
anus antitoxin skin test. In 1964 he re- 
tired from medical practice to devote 
full time to Medic Alert. He and the 
foundation's directors serve without 
remuneration. 

This is a dramatic story, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am confident you and our col- 
leagues will be interested in the follow- 
ing brief article from the Stockton, Calif 
Record of January 4, giving a few strik4 
ing examples of how Medic Alert has 
saved the lives of people who might have 
died but for the bracelet on their arms: 

The Tiny Tag That Could Save Your Life 
(By Dick Kleiner) 

One day in 1953, a teenage girl in Turlock 
cut her finger. Because of that incident, 
today more than 300,000 people believe their 
lives may have been saved — or may someday 
be saved. 

The girl’s name is Linda Collins. When she 
cut her finger, 15 years ago, she was taken 
to a hospital where the attending physician 
gave her a routine patch test, before admin- 
istering tetanus antitoxin, to see if she was 
allergic to that serum. She was, in fact, so 
allergic that the patch test alone put her in 
a coma for four days. 

V A ful1 shot undoubtedly would have killed 
\her. Her father and her mother naturally 
worried that someday a doctor, unaware of 
Her deadly allergy, might give her such a 
ddee. Any parents would worry. But Linda 
Comns’ father was a doctor — Dr. Marion 
Colons — and he worried with direction. 

Ha thought of devising some methods of 
warning any police or doctors who might 
treat Linda in the event of an accident. He 
knew card in her wallet might not be dis- 
covered until too late. He knew the girl’s 
vanity |vould not stand for a tattoed notice. 

Them came the idea which has become the 
Medic Alert Foundation — a bracelet tag with 
the woMs, “Allergic to Tetanus Antitoxin" 
engrave^ on it. 

More than 3,000 people a month now join 
Medic Alert, and wear tags around their 
wrists op necks. These warn of many poten- 
tial daggers — diabetes, epilepsy, various al- 
lergies.j heart conditions, neck breathing, 
hemophilia, even such items as that the 
wearer/ is a scuba diver (and could fall victim 
to th^ bends as long as two hours after he 
leaves? the water) or that he wears contact 
lens a which must be taken out before they 
scratch the retina). 

TTT^^. diC Alert to(ia y is a big organization, 
waiat started out with one member — Linda 
Cpllins — has grown. 

/ Dr * Collins and his wife used to do all the 
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forcibly incorporated Lithuania and the 


the Soviets staged] 
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the emblem is noted some hidden or / ^r. uomns and his wife used to do all the 
I special medical problem for which they ^ ork themselves, in their playroom after he 
require certain treatment or care. It also / finishe d h is day’s calls. Now the foundation 
q carries the Medic Alert serial number of ^ las a nea ^ ve ^ ow huh nine* 
the wearer and the telephone number of 
Medic Alert’s headquarters in Turlock, 

Calif., where medical records of each 
member are on file. Thus, in an emer- 
gency, they are saved from the Wrong 
treatment or people who assist them are 
alerted to their need for specialized care. 

This lifesaving organization was 
founded by Dr. Marion Carter Collins, a 
resident of Turlock who attended high 


— — J ~ 1/11C -i.'-'Ui.iU.ilUIUH 

has a neat yellow building catty-corner from 
Turlock’s town hall, with paid workers and 
many local volunteer ladies going through 
the mail and filling the orders and engrav- 
ing the bracelets. 

Each tag contains information as to the 
wearer’s condition — so it is readily noted in 
case of emergency— plus an identifying 
number and the telephone number of Medic 
Alert. If the wearer is in an accident, the 
doctor who treats him can call for more in- 
formation, which is kept on file in a fireproof 
room here. 
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“The liberation of our fatherland is a con- 
tribution to the national liberation move- 
ment of the whole world . . . The SVN people 
take the task of defeating U.S. imperialism 
in SVN as support for the people of Laos, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, and 
Congo. ... If the U.S, . . . can be defeated 
in SVN, it will be possible to defeat it any- 
where in the world.” 

The communists’ world-wide propaganda 
effort on the Vietnam war is probably greater 
and better coordinated than any other propa- 
ganda campaign in history. The propaganda 
din is well calculated to confuse. Contribut- 
ing to public confusion is the dearth of news 
reporting from communist areas where few 
reporters are admitted, while some 500 for- 
eign newsmen of at least 20 nations freely 
observe and report virtually all that trans- 
pires in South Vietnam. It becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between the 
propaganda-induced arguments and the nor- 
mal differences of opinion about national 
policy, strategy, and tactics. The individual 
citizen is saddled with an awesome task of 
differentiating between fact and propaganda 
fiction, a distinction necessary to the safe- 
guarding of American democratic processes. 


NTTnT.EAR NONPROLIFERATION 

- ? treats? 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have of- 
fered for the Senate's consideration a 
reservation to the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty which will soon be before us. 

It is a reservation to preserve what is 
popularly known as the “NATO option. ” 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have devoted many 
months of study to this treaty. I feel 
that I must now speak very candidly 
about it. I frankly do not think it 
amounts to much. Its substantive provi- 
sions change virtually nothing about in- 
ternational nuclear control. Our Euro- 
pean allies tell me it causes them seri- 
ous problems. And, I find that the only 
possible value this Nonproliferation 
Treaty could have would be as a bilateral, 
political maneuver between the United 
States and the Soviet Union — a maneu- 
ver which both our old and new admin- 
istrations think might be a small step- 
ping stone toward further talks and ne- 
gotiations between the two super powers. 

But, I still have grave doubts that the 
political value of this treaty, outweights 
its admitted shortcomings. I cannot give 
my approval to it unless a number of its 
provisions are clarified. 

At the very least, I hope all Ameri- 
cans will realize that this Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty is most unlikely to change 
anything about the way nuclear weapons 
are handled. It provides no disarmament. 

I do not want any of us to expect mira- 
cles from this treaty even if it is even- 
tually ratified by the Senate. 

Let me explain briefly some of my con- 
cerns. The treaty’s central provisions 
seek to forbid the five countries with 
nuclear weapons from giving them to 
nonnuclear nations. Domestic U.S. law 
already prevents us from doing that. 
Great Britain gives no nuclear weapons 
away. Neither does the Soviet Union— 
but treaties never have prevented the 
Soviets from doing whatever they wanted 
anyhow. 

The other two nuclear powers — France 
and Red China— have said they would 
not sign" the treaty at all; so it does not 
affect them. 


Furthermore, the most important na- 
tions which have the technological capa- 
bility to build nuclear weapons for them- 
selves in the near future have not signed 
the treaty either. These include West 
Germany, Israel, Italy, and Japan — all 
of them our strong allies in international 

affairs. , . . 

Clearly the Nonproliferation Treaty 
does not affect the more than 100 nuclear 
“have not” nations which have no re- 
sources to become nuclear powers. They 
give up absolutely nothing by signing 

the treaty. A , . „ 

Finally, the treaty says that any nation 
can completely withdraw from it on 3- 
months notice if it feels a supreme 
need to do so. 

Another important shortcoming of the 
treaty is inspection. You recall how im- 
portant inspection was in the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty. Yet, the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty provides for inspection by an 
as encv of the United Nations that today 
his about 15 inspectors and virtually 
no funds. And, nothing in the treaty says 
•where more inspectors will come from, 
what their standards will be, or who will 
pay for them. Russia already has refused 
to allow any inspectors on its territory. 

Another difficulty with the treaty 
which troubles some Senators Is the im- 
plied idea that free world nuclear powers 
will defend any nonnuclear nation 
against nuclear attack from the Com- 
munist world. Taken literally that would 
mean we were committed to start nuclear 
war on behalf of every tiny nation on 
earth. Clearly, we cannot agree to that, 
but this treaty raises and does not an- 

swer the Question. , 

The major conflict of interest be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States In examining the proposed nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty is this. 
Is it possible to reconcile U.S. interest 
in strengthening NATO and Moscow s 
objective in weakening it? Specifically 
applied to Germany the question is. 
Can the United States keep Ger " 
many from following the example oi 
France— and China— in developing na- 
tional nuclear weapons and at the same 
time keep her a satisfied member of the 
Western Alliance? In its present form 
the Nonproliferation Treaty will destroy 
the NATO option and encourage Ger- 
many and other states of western Europe 
to acquire nuclear weapons. A secondary 
aspect of this is the fact that the pro- 
posed treaty is the vehicle upon which 
recent German frustration has been cen- 
tered. Although these frustrations result 
from other things they nevertheless have 
attached themselves to the treaty. 

In the military area the proposed 
treaty does two things which genuinely 
alarm many west Europeans. First, it 
prevents a purely defensive ABM system 
under either NATO or national control. 
Second, it precludes other NATO nu- 
clear defenses. , o 

For these two reasons, I have offered a 
reservation which should be attached to 
the treaty preserving the option to estab- 
lish Atlantic nuclear defenses. This re- 
tention of the NATO option in the NNPT 
was included in all proposals made by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
and, initially at least, by President 
Johnson. 


Without such a reservation we will see 
a continuation of two trends which are 
now clearly evident in Europe. These two 
trends result from U.S. policy of uni- 
laterally changing its posture regarding 
western defenses without consultation or 
taking into consideration the wishes and 
national interests of our allies. Both 
heighten the dangers of the United 
States becoming isolated in western 
Europe . 

The first trend, that is to develop na- 
tional nuclear defenses, is most clearly 
evident in France although there is a 
growing element in West Germany and 
Italy that advocates this position. The 
French believe the U.S. commitment to 
defend Europe cannot be taken seriously. 
They further believe the United States 
and the Soviet Union will try to reach 
an agreement, a sort of international 
condominium in which the final Euro- 
pean settlement will be made over the 
heads of Europeans, East and West. Con- 
sequently, French strategy is to develop 
its own def enses and be independent of 
any integrated command structure. It 
obviously follows that once a nation is 
convinced that its alliance partner will 
not defend it, it will prepare its own 
defenses. The French have done this by 
becoming the fourth nuclear power. They 
pulled out of the integrated command 
of NATO because, first, they fear the 
United States will involve Europe in a 
war without consulting its allies as in 
the Cuban alert of 1962, and second, the 
integrated command under Amei ican 
control will make the defense of France 
dependent upon Washington. 

It is a curious fact but nevertheless 
true that American arms negotiations 
with the Soviet Union and other secret 
negotiations have had the effect of pro- 
liferating nuclear weapons by encourg- 
ing the French to develop their own pro- 
gram and to pull out of NATO’s coffi- 
mand structure. . 

The second trend in Europe is the op- 
posite of the first and is most noticeable 
among the smaller European countries 
although there is some support for it in 
Germany because of Germany’s exposed 
position. This trend is one toward ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union. 
Here it is entirely possible to envision a 
series of treaties which will effectively 
destroy NATO and render Western 
Europe a continent of Finlands. The ulti- 
mate effect of this will be to shift the bal- 
ance of power to the Soviet state because 
all of Europe will be under its political 
suzerainty. Both of these trends should 
be alarming for the United States. I be- 
lieve that if one or more NATO nations 
acquire nuclear weapons, most of the 
others will be forced to follow because an 
atmosphere of mutual fear and distrust 
will have been generated. 

In less than 100 years, three major 
wars have started in Europe because of 
the jealousies, hates, and fears of the 
individual European states. Whatever 
the faults of NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact, they have at least had the effect of 
restraining the old European jealousies 
which ignited the sparks of war. 

A group of European states each hav- 
ing individual nuclear weapons could 
be a dangerous development for the 
United States. Curiously however, this 
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: treaty will not prevent a nation from act- 
i mg in its own national self interest, 
i Peace is not assured by treaties. A treaty 
; and the political pressure which accom- 
! panies it to force a nation to renounce 
j a capability of self defense is inviting 
i disaster. The basic irritant in German- 
; American relations in the last 8 years 
i has been the feeling on the part of many 
I Germans that the United States forces 
i them to do something against their best 
J wishes but that Germany has no alter- 
; native but to do what the United States 
I w ^ n ^ s - There may come a time however 
; when a resurgent Germany will decide 
| that it is capable of defending itself if 
: it had nuclear weapons and will move to 
; f cc iuire them. This can be prevented as 
, long as Germany is convinced that her 
; security is guaranteed, and what can be 
! sai t afc L ou i Germany can be said about 
: each the other NATO countries. A 
reservation should be attached to the 
; treaty which reads as follows: 

; *^ b J e ?L to the res ervation that such treaty 
; shall not be construed as precluding the pro- 
1 Ilf wea P° ns or other materials for the 
| establishment of nuclear defense to regional 
! ^ g “ 0ns establi shed under Article 52 of 
| the Charter of the United Nations. j 


^FxT i Ar£l servation which would retain 
!j£f ^j A Z°^ ion renect * the Position of 
the United States on the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty up until October, 1966L 

CU I i0U l thing to me about this 
draft treaty, the arguments for it, Is that 
the proponents of the treaty in many 
[cases are the very people who advocate 
[troop withdrawal from western Europe. 
They favor the treaty because of a fear 
of nuclear war, and anything that can 
pe sold to them, whether it be the doc- 
Jrine of flexible response, the nuclear 
test ban treaty, etc. is desirable. They 
feel that the United States should have 
pvery option open to defend itself or de- 
fend its allies without resorting to nu- 
clear weapons. And yet the only thing 
that even in a remote way enables us to 
pave some degree of flexible response in 
Europe is the presence of U.S. troops, 
Which conceivably though I doubt it 
prevents a Soviet or east European mili- 
tary probe into western Europe, if we 
force our NATO allies to renounce i own- 
ership of nuclear weapons in an alliance 
system at the same time that we are 
seriously considering withdrawing troops, 
then we have left ourselves with no 
flexible response. In the event of a probe 
across the Elbe River we are left with 
either an ultimatum to the Soviet Union 
and the threat of nuclearWar or we must 
acquiesce in Soviet occupation of western 
European territory. Temporarily at least 
those who favor troop withdrawal from 
Europe are not in a majority. But the 
pressures will surely grow to bring the 
poys home and that day may come when 
th e U.S. troops in Europe may be even 
less than Belgium has in German^. At 
that time the Soviets will no longer con- 
sider our guarantees credible. Since there 
is no automatic nuclear response by the 
United States to an attack on Eu rope 
ahd since at that time the French 1 and 
British deterrents will probably still hot 
be creditable, then the .invitation for 
soviet probes will be very inviting. But 
ill the ownership of nuclear weapons by 
tl|e alliance can be implemented, it will 


give each of our partners the feeling of 
security and the ability to influence their 
own destinies and defense* and at the 
same time prevent them frpm acquiring 
national control of nuclear weapons It 
will also pave the way for the withdrawal 
of some U.S. troops because a credible 
nuclear deterrent will in my judgment 
negate the need, for American troops of 
any sizeable number. 

Our European allies have special prob- 
lems with this treaty. They all hope for 
the day when Europe can become more 
united. As a step toward eventual polit- 
ical unity they hope for unified defense 
agreements. Yet, this treaty would for- 
bid a unified European defense command 
from having nuclear weapons with which 
the existing Soviet threat. 

The treaty provides for an agreement 
between the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency in Vienna— IAEA— and the 
Common Market, nuclear agency — Eura- 
tom— within .2 yiiars. But it bans the de- 
livery of nuclear material even for peace- 
ful purposes, to any signatory of the 
treaty after those Jg years areoip, whether 
or & satisfactory agreement between 
Euratom and the Vienna Agency has 
been reached. Therefore, even if the West 
Germans sign the treaty they would be 
forced to delay ratification until such 
an agreement has been reached. The 
Italian Government has stated this same 
intention in signing the treaty. 

Keeping Euratom as the controlling 
organ of inspection for Europe, if the 
treaty is signed is a vital issue for Ger- 
many, not only because they have confi- 
dence in the fairness of its methods of in- 
spection, but because the preservation of 
Euratom ’s authority and influence is 
vital to European integration, of which 
it is one of the p:illars. 

The fervent German desire for further 
European integration also leads to bitter 
disappointment because the treaty closes 
the door to any collective European mul- 
tilateral nuclear force as well as to any 
Atlantic or NATO nuclear force — such 
A ,£? neral Norsi ^<* once proposed as 
NATO commander, or such as the United 
States later officially proposed in the MLF 
plan for an Atlantic nuclear naval force. 

The U.S. Government has assured the 
Germans that a truly federated or united 
states of Europe, which included France 
and/or Britain, would be permitted under 
the treaty to have its own nuclear force 
on the grounds that such a European fed- 
eration would be a “successor state” to 
one of the present nuclear powers. How- 
ever, not only have the Russians refused 
to accept this Am erican interpretation 
but European critics believe that even 
the American interpretation to be broad- 
ened so as to recog;fize the right of Euro- 
pean confederation to have its own nu- 
clear force, as a step toward the ulti- 
rnately hoped for European federation. 

The treaty, as it stands, would prevent 
any and all nonnuclear signatories of 
the treaty from ever developing even a 
purely defensive anti-ballistic-missile 
system, if such a system should be de- 
veloped within the next 25 years, as some 
distinguished scientists predict. This ob- 
jection is especially pertinent because of 

concentration of Soviet missiles— 
IRBM s— on European targets. 

The treaty pledges that the nuclear 
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powers will urgently pursue nuclear dis- 
armament in order to end the discrim- 
ination which it will establish between 
nuclear and nonnuclear powers. However, 
in the light of Soviet proponderance in 
conventional armaments and their im- 
mediate threat to West Germany, many 
Germans believe it essential that the 
disarmament pledge should be extended 
to conventional weapons also. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that my reservation will be adopted. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a summary of developments in the U.S. 
negotiating position on this treaty as it 
affects the NATO option question. 

I also ask that there be printed in the 
Record an article by the former Italian 
ambassador to the United States, the 
Honorable Sergio Fenoaltea. The article 
elaborates on the problems which the 
treaty causes our European allies. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Summary of Developments Relating to Re- 
treat of U.S. Negotiating Position Regard- 
ing NATO Option in Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty 


On August 29, 1957, the U.S. in co-opera- 
tion with three other powers (France, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom) proposed a 
scheme that would restrict nuclear prolifera- 
tion but at the same time require nuclear 
nations to oease their production of fission- 
able material for weapon purposes. A caveat 
to the nonproliferation proposal was that 
nuclear weapons could be transferred for in- 
dividual or collective self-defense. 

Initially U.S. position envisioned some nu- 
clear sharing arrangement within the frame- 
work of multi-national alliances lifce NATO 
but it sought to reduce nuclear weapon pro- 
duction as well as proliferation. The Soviet 
Union on September 20, 1957, rejected these 
proposals, especially the collective sharing 
of nuclear weapons. In 1959, the United Na- 
tions adopted a general resolution urging 
efforts to be undertaken to prevent nuclear 
proliferation. 

In 1961, the United States undertook its 
first significant change in its position. It 
abandoned the transfer of nuclear weapons 
for defense purposes to individual nations. 
But it still retained collective sharing under 
an alliance as a part of its policy. 

From 1962 to August 17, 1965, the main 
issue at the Geneva Conference on nuclear 
proliferation was whether such an agree- 
ment would prevent nuclear sharing arrange- 
ments within a collective defense organiza- 
ion like NATO. The Soviet Union was anx- 
ious to make sure it did, whereas the U.S. 
aid not want to close the door on possible 
arrangements within NATO. 

On August 17. 1965, the U.S. made the sec- 
ond major change in its position. It retained 
the concept of nuclear sharing, but only if 
the total number of nuclear states did not 
increase Ambassador Foster stated that this 
Wou , m not P»<aude the estab- 
nuclear arrangements within 
? l0ng as the ^arrangement did not 
constitute an additional entity having the 
use . nuclear weapons independent of 
fhl it I ? u „ clear In other words, if 

the U.S. independently surrendered its con- 

NAun Ver a11 lts 0wn nuclear weapons to a 
NATO arrangement then a sharing arrange- 
ment would be possible. This proposal, in 
' °* the . 1964 presidential campaign in 
the President re-iterated that US 
would never surrender control of nuclear 

that > ^^Q a farce - Slnce the S.U. realized 
that the U.S. was not about to turn over 
voluntarily its entire stockpile of nuclear 
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weapons to a new organization and renounce 
Its right of veto over them, Moscow could 
see light at the end of the tunnel In their 
efforts to prohibit any sharing arrangement. 
On September 24, 1966, the Soviet Union 
Insisted again that any sharing arrangement 
within a military alliance was out of the 
question. 

Objective evidence indicates that the So- 
viet Union’s patience was rewarded on Octo- 
ber 10, 1966, when President Johnson and 
Secretary Rusk met Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko at the White House. The New York 
Times reported on August 26, 1967: 

It has since become s clear that in their 
t&lks that day President Johnson and Mr. 
Rusk gave Mr. Gromyko strong indication 
that the previous United States reservations, 
aimed at accommodating some nuclear shar- 
ing device in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization had been withdrawn. 

After that time the Geneva Conference 
marked time waiting for the U.S. to finish 
“consultation” with its allies. Within less 
than a year, on August 24, 1967, the U.S. 
and the S.U. came to an agreement on all 
particulars except the inspection provision 
which was soon remedied by absurdly “ agree - 
, ing to agree” at some later date. 

In the ten. year period from 1957 through 
1967, the United States changed its position 
on three major points. It no longer suggested 
that the nuclear powers reduce their own 
stockpiles at the same time non-prolifera- 
tion measures were taken. It no longer in- 
sisted upon some arrangement for individ- 
ual self-defense. Most important, it dropped 
the requirement that nuclear sharing within 
NATO be protected. 

Non-Proliferation and Europe 
(By Sergio Fenoaltea) 

Today in Europe there is anxiety among 
America’s allies. The Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has once again raised the 
specter of aggressive military power to the 
east, while American involvement in an 
Asian war gives little hope of an immediate 
resumption of American interest in Euro- 
pean affairs, however much Europeans may 
desire such a revival. In part, too, European 
anxiety is due to American policy — the policy 
which has been enshrined in the non-prolif- 
eration treaty (NPT) . What those committed 
to the establishment of European unity fear 
is that the aim they have pursued for years 
will no longer be practicable once the pres- 
ent treaty is in force. 

It is my opinion that the present draft 
which, unlike previous American drafts, pre- 
vents the existing nuclear powers from sur- 
rendering their nuclear role to an inter- 
national or multilateral body, would deal a 
hard, perhaps fatal, blow to European 
unification. 

First, because by sanctioning a special po- 
sition for Britain and France it wbuld dis- 
courage them from merging into a united 
Europe lest, by so doing, they forfeit their 
privileged positions. 

Second, because the treaty would introduce 
an element of perpetual inequality of status 
among European states. 

Third (and this is the crucial point), be- 
cause in forbidding any government to trans- 
fer control over nuclear weapons not only to 
other governments but “to any recipient 
whatsoever,” the treaty would make it im- 
possible for the existing European nuclear 
powers to surrender their nuclear role to an 
international or supranational European 
community. This means — and the gravity of 
it can hardly be overrated — that if Great 
Britain, or perhaps France one day, becomes 
so mature in her European conscience as to 
be willing to join in a European defense 
community and to surrender to it her nuclear 
role, she would be prevented from doing so by 
her NPT obligations. This also means giving 
the USSR a say in the process of European 
unification. 


Fourth, the effects of the provisions of the 
NPT would, in Europe, go well beyond the 
nuclear field, Owing to the impossibility of 
merging the defense structures of nuclear 
and non-nuclear states, the formation of any 
kind of European defense community would, 
in fact, become impossible. 

NPT, in its present form, condemns Euro- 
peans to nationalism, even against their will. 
This is, of course, a complete reversal of US 
policy which, beginning - with the Marshall 
Plan, was aimed at prodding the Europeans to 
forego nationalism in favor of unification. In 
other words, the problem that NPT in its 
present form creates for Europe is not 
whether a unified Europe can or cannot 
“have the bomb,” but whether Europe can or 
cannot unite. 

One might ask why NPT presents a special 
problem for Europe. The answer is simple — 
all too simple. 

The impulse to go beyond nationalism and 
create multinational or supranational organi- 
zations absorbing the functions of the exist- 
ing national states is not confined to Europe : 
it can be seen in Latin America and Africa 
as well. It stem s from the realization that 
everywhere — except in North America, Rus- 
sia and China — the dimensions of the nation- 
state are too small to cope with the problems 
of our century. To hinder this movement 
would be folly; it would mean going against 
the tide of history and perpetuating condi- 
tions of anarchy, national rivalries and insta- 
bility in the world. But In Africa and Latin 
America there is no national nuclear state, 
whereas there are two in Western Europe. 
Therefore, the NPT in its present form does 
not hinder the movement toward suprana- 
tional or multinational unification in Africa 
or Latin America", because it creates no per- 
manent disparity between national states 
within those areas; whereas it does create 
such a disparity between national states in 
Europe. 

The requirements of European unification 
could be met in a non-proliferation treaty by 
a formula, couched in general terms, permit- 
ting any nuclear member of an international 
or regional association to surrender its nu- 
clear role to the association. The former 
American draft of the treaty left open the 
possibility of such a transfer, as long as it 
would not have caused an increase in the 
total number of states and other organiza- 
tions having independent power to use nu- 
clear weapons. It is worth noting that such a 
formulation was perfectly adequate to pre- 
vent proliferation ( i.e any increase in the 
number of nuclear subjects), to prevent the 
emergence of new national nuclear states 
(including the emergence of a German na- 
tional nuclear armament) , and to make sure 
that world areas where there is no nuclear 
power— Africa, Latin America, the Middle 
East — would remain that way. 

It has been said by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk (in his statement before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the US Senate) that 
the NPT, in its present form, “would not 
bar succession by a new federated European 
state to the nuclear status of one of its 
former components”; in other words that it 
would not prevent a European Federation 
from having nuclear weapons. The underly- 
ing argument is that the treaty forbids any 
transfer of nuclear power, but if the existing 
European national states join in a federation 
this would not be a case of transfer but of 
succession , and the treaty is silent about suc- 
cession. The argument is a remarkable piece 
of legalistic virtuosity. Unfortunately, it lacks 
any political substance, and to make use of it 
in order to prove that the NPT does not 
hinder European unification would be an 
equally remarkable piece, I am sorry to say, 
of self-deception. Let us analyze it at some 
length. 

a) In the first place, a “federated European 
state” Is a very remote and far-off even- 
tuality, so that the argument is largely 
academic. 


b) There is no provision in the treaty 
permitting any federation of states or fed- 
erated state to acquire the nuclear power of 
its members. The argument is entirely based 
on interpretation, and negative interpreta- 
tion at that, based not on what the treaty 
says but on what it does not say. There is 
as yet no certainty that all the signatories 
of the treaty, and particularly the USSR, will 
accept that interpretation and commit them- 
selves to it. 

c) The Secretary of State also said: “A new 
federated European state would have to con- 
trol all of its external security functions, in- 
cluding defense and all foreign policy mat- 
ters relating to external security, but would 
not have to be so centralized as to assume 
all governmental functions.” As the treaty 
has no provision concerning the nuclear role 
of federated states, to define what the powers 
of a federated state should be seems beside 
the point. Actually, the key word in the in- 
terpretation under analysis is not the word 
“federation” but the word “succession.” For 
the interpretation to become applicable, what 
is essential is not that the federated state 
shall be more or less centralized, but that 
the legal hypothesis of succession (as some- 
thing distinct from transfer) shall be ful- 
filled. This, in turn, requires nothing less 
than the disappearance of France or England 
as international entities. 

d) Even admitting, for the sake of discus- 
sion, that the NPT does not prevent a fed- 
erated Europe from acquiring on a “succes- 
sion” basis the nuclear role of France or 
Britain, the NPT in its present form would 
still hamper unification. In fact, unification 
is possible only , if rigidity and dogmatism 
about European institutions are avoided, only 
if we remain elastic and pragmatic about 
institutions. 

e) For Europe, the “federated state” will 
be the final and crowning stage of the proc- 
ess of unification; the integration of particu- 
lar sectors — coal and steel, external tariff, 
perhaps, one day, money and credit, defense, 
etc. — -is the way that leads to that ultimate 
stage. The process cannot be reversed; to 
reverse it would be to stop it. Integration 
of European defense is a stage, and a very 
important stage, in the road toward federa- 
tion, not vice versa. To say that Europe as 
a “federation state” could have a nuclear 
role, at the same time making it impossible 
for Europeans to establish an integrated de- 
fense community, is like offering a man a 
prize if he reaches the tenth step of a ladder 
while putting barbed wire around the sixth 
step. 

f) All past schemes for European federa- 
tion failed, and proved to foe only generous 
utopias, precisely because they assumed the 
disappearance of the existing national states. 
Europe started making progress toward uni- 
fication only when a new method was 
adopted, through the establishment of the 
European Communities: not waiting for the 
national states to disappear as international 
entities but transferring more and more 
functions from the national states to multi- 
lateral, supranational institutions. But, as 
Secretary Rusk also said in his statement: 
“While not dealing with succession by ... a 
federated state, the treaty would bar transfer 
of nuclear weapons (including ownership) or 
control over them to any recipient, including 
a multilateral entity (italics ours) ” This 
candid and unambiguous statement confirms 
tha the treaty, in its present form, forecloses 
the only road to unification of European de- 
fense that can be realistically foreseen. 

The US may very well decide to jettison 
European unification for the sake of non- 
proliferation. But let nobody pretend that a 
legal quibble (the “succession” theory) eli- 
minates the problem. 

No one should underrate the global respon- 
sibilities of the US and the desirability, in- 
deed necessity, for it to favor detente and 
keep dialogue with the USSR open. 
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However, detente should not be pursued 
at the price of European unification. The 
weakening of Europe, and the loss of sense 
of direction which would result from the 
; shattering of hopes of unification, would not 
I contribute to a lasting detente; indeed, they 
i would introduce in the world situation an 
additional element of instability, 

! It is a feature of the world in which we 
live that the US and the USSR face each 
other both in Europe and in Southeast Asia; 
that all the historical add sociologies: factors 
(nationhood, to begin with) which commu- 
nism is able to mobilize to its advantage in 
S Southeast Asia militate against the USSR 
in Europe; that the USSR to the fextent to 
, which Asian Communist movements are an- 
! swerable to Moscow and not to Peking — can 
! at any time curb Communist expansion in 
Asia if by doing so she Ian reap advantages 
in the areas more vital to It; that, cdnversely, 
the position of any Western power ip South- 
east Asia is so fraught with difficulties that 
the temptation of taking advantage of any 
service that the USSR might wish to offer to 
extricate it from those difficulties cannot fail 
! to be strong. 

j Should anyone some day consider yielding 
to the temptation of buying some amount of 
! Soviet goodwill in Asia with concessions in 
Europe, he should be reminded that &ri$ such 
I policy would lead to disaster both ini Europe 
| and Asia, because concessions to the Soviets 
in Europe are final and. irretrievable once 
made, while Soviet “concessions" in Asia are 
written on water. Recent history teaches a 
! telling lesson, which is very much: to the 
point. In 1954 the French Prime Minister- 
designate, M. Mendds-Franee, told the! French 
National Assembly; “I ask you only g condi- 
tional vote of confidence. If within one 
month I am not able to home back to you 
with an acceptable truce In Indochina, I will 
resign." He went to Geneva, where the Soviets 
helped him to obtain a truce in Indochina, 
perhaps on better terms than those war- 
ranted by the then existing military! situa- 
tion. In doing this, the Soviets knew that 
they were saving the political life of M. 
Mendes-France. They also knew — whether 
there was, as many suspect, an explicit deal 
is ir relev ant— that by saving the political life 
of M. Mendes -France as Prime Minister they 
were killing EDO. EDC remained dead. As for 
[Indochina, we all know how long the truce 
lasted. 

The impact on European morale of the 
NPT, if adopted in its present form, would be 
Very severe. 

j The realization that the road to unification 
is blocked. — even worse, the realization that 
the unification of Europe has ceased to be 
<bne of the goals of American policy — is bound 
to have lasting effects. 

Nobody in France or Britain believes 
European unity to be around the comet. But 
unity is a goal, it provides a beacon, it gives 
a sense of purpose. In Germany and Italy, 
European unification is one of the two cor- 
nerstones on which the foreign policy, of 
both countries has been based tor the lasit 20 
years; Atlantic partnership, which is Con- 
tingent on European unification, is the other. 

j It would be difficult to exaggerate ths im- 
portance that those two goals have had in 
Italy as a rallying point of her democratic 
forces, and the risk attached to their] dis- 
appearance. 

In Germany, there is the possibility that 
the NPT might bring the Federal Republic 
tb the same fate as the Weimar Republic. 
It is essential for the political stability, In- 
deed for the spiritual stability, of the Federal 
Republic to keep open, as an alternative to 
German reunification, the road toward an 
effective integration of Western Europe. 

HOW TO RUN A RAILROAD 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on February 14, the Evening 
News of Newark, N.J., published an edi- 


torial, “How ’QO Run a Railroad.” The 
editorial salutes the Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad for maintaining service during 
a severe snowstorm that crippled the 
New Jersey metropolitan area. 

Getting any place that day was ex- 
tremely difficult, and for the men of the 
Erie-Lackawanna to get to their jobs, is 
indicative of a, tremendous devotion to 
duty. As also is pointed out, maintaining 
service was equally a tribute to the man- 
agement of the line. ^ 

I know from personal contacts that 
commuters on ihe line were not only 
deeply appreciative, but also almost 
amazed that the trains were running 
that day. 

The editorial also emphasizes a point 
I long have stressed — that mass trans- 
portation is the lifeline of modern 
urban- suburban society. The urban mass 
transit legislation which X have intro- 
duced, not only would insure that the 
railroads always will be running, but 
would provide Integrated networks of 
transportation . 

I believe the Evening News editorial is 
an appropriate tribute to the employees 
and management of the .Erie -Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be re- 
printed in the Rkcord. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: _ 

How To Run a Raeu&pad 

A sampling of letters from grateful riders 
printed in adjoining columns reflects the 
metropolitan, community’s appreciation for 
the superb performance of the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad during the weekend snow- 
storm that crippled other forms of transpor- 
tation and most other commuter lines. 

The Long Island Rail Road collapsed un- 
der a blanket of white. For all its new equip- 
ment, PATH was knocked out from Jersey 
City to Newark for 24 hours. The Penn Cen- 
tral managed to run about half of its trains, 
and these from three to four hours late. 

Though Jammed with riders who normally 
drive, the E-L buiTOwed through with 50- 
year-old rolling stock, canceling relatively 
few trains and holding fairly close to sched- 
ule. i- 

How does this line consistently cope with 
adversity when others falter or fail com- 
pletely? The main factor appears to be a re- 
markable devotion to service shared by su- 
pervisory personnel, engineers, trainmen and 
yard crews. Last Sunday, well before the 
storm reached its peak, E-L train crews re- 
ported hours before they were due to keep 
the tracks open and idle cars from getting 
snowbound.” 

Management clearly deserves credit for 
maintaining this spirit in the face of dis- 
crimination in the allotment of funds under 
the state subsidy and transportation bond 
issue. 

While other railroads could emulate the 
Erie -Lackawanna to advantage, there is a 
larger lesson to be learned from civilization’s 
latest losing bout with the elements. That 
is the absolute neiid for improved rapid 
transit In urbanized areas. 

Before many more millions are spent on 
roads and highways that are choked with 
traffic as rapidly as they're built, New Jersey’s 
transportation officials should eonentrate on 
producing an integrated transit network us- 
ing existing facilities and modernizing them 
as quickly as possible. 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL MUNKACS Y 

Mr. GOODELL. :Mr. President, today 
is an occasion of great import to the 


world of the arts and to the heroic 
Hungarian people, known throughout the 
world for their democratic spirit. For 
this week is the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Michael Munkacsy, the cele- 
brated Hungarian artist and patriot. 

Michael Munkacsy was one of the 
most popular painters of the 19th cen- 
tury. He had a brilliant career and at 
the age of 26 was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Paris Salon. For a dozen 
years or so, his name was a byword in 
European art circles and it was generally 
assumed that he would be remembered 
among the greatest of all time. Among 
the talented Hungarians in Europe dur- 
ing his lifetime, he was one of the best 
known, second only to the brilliant com- 
poser and musician, Ferenc Liszt. 

Munkacsy was a clear-cut tradition- 
alist, and a brilliant one. His tonal treat- 
ment, his striving for plasticity and real- 
ity, and his search for textures convey- 
ing exactness of reproduction to the 
fullest possible extent, rendered him the 
idol of all who worshipped the styles 
of the past. His triumph was interrupted 
by the development of the impressionist 
school, to which both he and his public 
were opposed. When the impressionists 
became the major force in the art world, 
Munkacsy was for a time obscured. A 
reevaluation of his work took place 
in the 1920’s, however, and he once again 
was hailed as a master. From that day 
forward, he has been known as the 
greatest of Hungarian painters. 

Before Munkacsy, there had been at- 
tempts, founded on romanticism, to 
create a living Hungarian art, national 
in spirit. Munkacsy carried these at- 
tempts much further, by means of his 
dramatically powerful romantic realism, 
which became the dominant form of 
Hungarian painting in the 19th century. 
His style featured strong character por- 
trayal and sought to emphasize dramat- - 
ic moments in the life of those con- 
cerned. The best works of Munkacsy 
would seem to emanate from a deep, re- 
sponsive feeling for humanity. Here was 
no innovator, perhaps. But here was cer- 
tainly an artist imbued with intense 
sympathy, critical judgment, social 
consciousness, and, not least, the ability 
to express the characteristics of a peo- 
ple. He was one of those who, in the 
words of the Hungarian patriot, Istvan 
Szecheny, “gave a nation to the world.” 

In his own country and in the eyes of 
Hungarians in every land, Munkacsy 
stands today as something in the nature 
of a legendary hero. He was the first 
truly great artist to tell the story of 
Hungarian life to a world which there- 
tofore was virtually oblivious to it. He 
was a true Hungarian nationalist, and 
the force of his work helped strengthen 
the determination of his people to strive 
for freedom, against all odds and under 
any condition whatsoever. 


THE FUTURE OF THE POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the new 
administration sent a message to Con- 
gress on the future of the poverty pro- 
gram on Wednesday of last week. The 
message had been eagerly awaited by 
Congress and by the many thousands of 
people involved in the administration of 
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Our national leaders are well aware of 
changing pattern of naval balance. The mer- 
chant fleet was considered in a recent re- 
port of the House Armed Services Committee 1 
chaired by Mendel Rievrs, D-S.C. ; 

The report, prepared by a 22 -man special 
subcommittee of the National Security 
Council, dealt with the "Changing Strategic 
Naval Balance, U.S.S.R. vs. U.S.A.” 

The Soviet Merchant Marine, according to 
the committee study, has risen from 21st 
rank in 1950 to fifth in 1968. - 

"The free world countries grew strong and 
stayed free through control of the seas, in- 
cluding leadership in global conference, the 
report points out. "The Soviet Union how- 
ever, Is being allowed to take the position of 
maritime supremacy that hitherto has be- 
longed to the seavoyaging free nations of the 

The conclusion of the study was that a 
major build-up of U.S. sea power is called 
for, both military and merchant fleet. The 
Navy League has also adopted that position 
According to the naval balance report. If 
the United States proceeds at full speed to 
augment its naval forces, the Soviet Union 
will not be able to wrest the trident from 
America's grasp.” 

The Navy League has proposed a five-point 
program to restore our merchant fleet to a 
preeminent position : 

The United States must form a maritime 
policy providing incentive to gain a com- 
petitive maritime position on the oceans of 
the world. The failure of our government to 
formulate basic policy is the most critica 
element in cleaning up “the mess in the 
merchant marine.” , 

Our nation must orient its national stra- 
tegy to the oceans of the world, just as the 
Kremlin has done in recent years. 

America must go after the merchant 
marine market by building at least 100 ships 
a year for the next 10 years. 

Oceanic education must be fostered, in our 
schools to give our youth as good a subject 
grounding in the seas as they now receive 
on the land environment. A Sea Grant Col- 
lege program must be pursued to mobilize 
scientists, scholars and students in the search 
for oceanic solutions to the problems of 
state. 

A Maritime Manhattan Project must be 
created to stimulate maritime technological 
advances. 

The critical nature of the decline in Amer- 
ican seapower demands that the U.S. main- 
tain and increase Its supremacy on the 
oceans by building a larger and more modern 
fleet. The freedom of the United States and 
its allies in anchored in control of the oceans. 

That is why we need a rebirth of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. 


this national challenge is maritime program. < 
Certainly, an understanding of the oceans is 1 
the fundamental building block for the na- < 
tional naval leadership to foster the mag- < 
nitude of the program that is now needed. < 
Though the educational aspects are para- 
mount the formulation of basic maritime 
doctrine for the guidance of our government 
is imperative In seeking seabased strategic 
"sufficiency.” ‘ 

navy sparks scientific progress 
Traditionally, the Navy has provided the 
oceanic motivation, the initiative and intel- 
lectual incentives needed by the Nation. Un- 
derstandably, both the Commander-in-Chiei 
and the Congress have looked to the naval 
service and its civilian head for professional 
guidance and the scientific spark to foster 
national maritime progress. T _ 

Interestingly, it was at Rhode Island Uni- 
versity under Governor Chafee’s steward- 
ship, that the Sea Grant College program 
was launched by Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, as- 
sisted by Dean Knauss. With the university 
sparking an educational and oceanic re- 
search program of revolutionary implication, 
Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 
spearheaded the Sea Grant College legisla- 
tion through Congress to create a counter- 
part to the rewarding Land Grant College 
program. 

Although in its infancy, the Sea Grant 
program has created an appreciable surge in 
ocean study. Unprecedented interest in 
ocean related disciplines and studies has 
been stimulated on college campuses 
throughout the country. Already the re- 
sponse of American scientists, scholars and 
students has been electrifying. But the in- 
centives provided by enlightened leadership 
for the entire maritime program require re- 
inforcement. Oceanic purpose must flow 
from national maritime policy. The reori- 
entation of the American endeavor to the 
basic pursuit of the full range of oceanic 
activity and world trade, from a truly com- 
petitive, modern structure, will require pub- 
lic understanding as well as intellectual de- 
velopment in depth. Consequently, at the in- 
5 tigation of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
j the League has broadly encouraged this 
ocean-oriented intellectual endeavor. 

> The Naval War College at Newport, R. I., 

1 the nation’s center of intellectual leadership 
for the study and development of new con- 
cepts of naval and maritime power, is ideally 
suited to foster this understanding. At its 
e global strategy seminar each year, leaders 
, in all walks of life glean an insight into 
1 oceanic strategy and the import of the oceans 
• relative to the national welfare. Highlighted 
; at each seminar are the options afforded by 
the oceans toward solving the pressing prob- 
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confident that Governor Chaffee brings to the 
Navy and the Marine Corps the civilian lead- 
ership and the service championship dis- 
couraged in recent years in the defense de- 
cision making process. . . 

In welcoming the new Secretary aboard, 
the Navy League commends for his considera- 
tion the substance of our Declaration of Ob- 
jectives and Resolutions. With broad public 
support, this projected maritime program 
provides potential for the President to build 
the modern mobile posture required to meet 
his worldwide responsibilities. 

Welcome aboard, Mr. Secretary! We look to 
you for positive leadership and a strong civil- 
ian championship of the Service. In turn, 
we pledge the fullest measure of our purposes 
to assist you in the challenging responsibil- 
ities you have assumed on behalf of this 
great maritime nation. 

Charles F. Duchein, 
National President , Navy League 

of the United States. 


SENTINEL POSES THREAT TO NON - 
P ROLIFERATION PARTY 

HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , February 24, 1969 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the basic in- 
consistency of the proposed Sentinel 
anti-ballistic missile system was pointed 
out in a February 24 editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times. As that 
editorial points out, the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which hopefully 
represents a first tentative step toward 
reducing the threat of nuclear war, could 
be seriously undermined if the admin- 
istration proceeds with plans to deploy 
a new antiballistic missile system. Non- 
nuclear powers, which have approved the 
treaty, might question whether the 
United States indeed has a “good faith” 
interest in nuclear disarmament and 
possibly reassess their own decision not 
to develop nuclear arms. This, in turn, 
could only result in an increase in the 
insecurity which is posed by existent nu- 
clear stockpiles. Instead of proceeding 
with the Sentinel system, the adminis- 
tration should enter into negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to limit — not en- 
large — reliance upon offensive and de- 


[From the Navy Magazine, February 1969] 
The President’s Message: Naval Leadership 
and the National Oceanic Destiny 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune — ” (Shakespeare). 

Special significance attends the selection 
of the Governor of the maritime estate of 
Rhode Island to the civilian leadership of the 
naval establishment. A brilliant oceanic 
mosaic is unfolding as John H. Chafee, a 
Marine, ascends the gangway, steps aboard 
and breaks his personal flag. The exciting 
American renaissance developing at sea 
augers well for the future security and eco- 
nomic prosperity of the nation. Maritime op- 
portunities are at an historic high. 

Vision, enlightenment and determination 
are called for to meet the mounting menace 
of burgeoning Soviet maritime strength. Ad- 
mittedly, regaining a preeminent American 
oceanic posture, to a marked degree, will de- 
pend on the leadership provided. But the key 
to capitalize upon this current .trend of 
events is conviction. The crux of meeting 


service champion 

As civilian spokesman for the naval serv- 
ices, the Secretary of the Navy endeavors to 
interject the maritime view convincingly into 
the process of our government. With the pro- 
fessional support of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, the Secretary of the Navy is respected 
as the most knowledgeable civilian leader on 
maritime matters within the government. 
Unfortunately with the passage of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, the Secretary of 
the Navy was removed from the President’s 
Cabinet. Since the Cabinet now is deprived 
of a spokesman capable of the direct inter- 
lection of the maritime viewpoint into its 
deliberations, the crucially significant role 
of the civilian head of the naval services is 
accentuated.. 

The pledges of the President to provide a 
Navy “second to none” and to revitalize the 
Merchant Marine, as a “first priority eco- 
nomic task”, with emphasis on resolute 
oceanic research, are given marked credibility 
by his selection of the new Secretary, We are 


follows: 

The Sentinel and the Treaty 
In his questioning of Secretary of State 
Rogers on the nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
Senator Albert Gore has exposed a funda- 
mental inconsistency in the Administration’s 
apparent resolve to push ahead with some 
sort of Sentinel antiballistic missile system — 
a resolve made more explicit last week by 
Secretary of Defense Laird. Mr. Gore noted 
that under Article VI of the treaty the nu- 
clear powers undertake "to pursue negotia- 
tions in good faith on effective measures 
relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race 
at an early date and to nuclear disarma- 
ment.” 

The Sentinel program provides a critical 
test of how seriously the United States views 
its obligations under that article. If there 
is a "good faith” interest in nuclear disarma- 
ment, then the logical step would be to post- 
pone deployment of the Sentinel system 
while the United States enters Into negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union to limit offen- 
sive and defensive strategic missiles. If, In- 
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stead, the Administration decides to proceed 
with Sentinel deployment on the distorted 
logic that accelerating the atomic firms race 
somehow leads to nuclear disarmament, then 
it will be apparent that the United States 
regards Article VI as little more than a pious 
statement imposing no obligations upon the 
nuclear powers. 

Something far more important is at stake, 
however, than just this country^ interpre- 
tation of Article VI. At issue Is t)he whole 
future of the treaty, a matter that is likely 
to come up in President Nixon’s European 
discussions this week. 

So far as the non-nuclear states are con- 
cerned, the article was one of the more im- 
portant concessions made by the tfro major 
nuclear powers in drafting the treaty. If 
the United States and the Soviet Uhfon now 
indicate that they do not feel bound in any 
way by the article, then some of the more 
important non-nuclear states, such jas Japan, 
Israel and India, can ask with good reason 
why they should take the treaty now of com- 
plete nuclear abstinence. 

By proceeding with the Sentinel system 
therefore, the United States can Jeopardize 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty; Even if 
the military utility of the system were much 
less dubious than it is, this would be a bad 
risk to run. In the long run, the teead of 
nuclear weapons undoubtedly presents a far 
greater danger than the still nonl existent 
nuclear missiles in Communist China! or the 
unproved usefulness of Sentinel as a bargain- 
ing counter in arms talks with Mosdow. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Publid 
to print and deliver upon the ordej- 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, ji 
from the Congressional Record, thfe 
ordering the same paying the cost! 
TU.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) 


Mcord 

Printer 
of any 
extracts 
£ person 
* thereof 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
, Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided , That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorised bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tee with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the Congressional Record 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
ror sale, at a price,* sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150 p 

1939), . u, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
ImzxiedUately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
„^kl lc Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 

CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record. 


privately copyrighted material is 
reprinted in a Government publication, 
notice of copyright is essential in order that 
the public not be misled. 

Whenever Congressional Record reprints 
are planned to include copyrighted material, 
the Congressional Record Clerk should be 
so advised ^nd permission should be obtained 
from the copyright holder. 
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Testifies Pact Would 
-0.S. to Enter Nego 
Wv^th Soviet on Ar$f * V 

cd $ t -» • . b 





By JOHN W. FINNEY 

■Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. if— The 
Senate foreign Relatiqn|^£om- 
*Tee extracted a coj 
[/|fom Secretary 
P. Rogers 
|tates, under tl 
_t'he spread o: 
would have aja 
enter into . "s trate- 
talks with 

ogers expressg*; 
arms control^ 
fcould begin within’ 

£ix months and 
aratory talks] 

:5inder way. 
t. Rogers Ief| 
nistration’s pcmtion 
ftether the United States 
.ould start deploying H ballis- 
missile defense systeip bp 
re entering into the negotif^ 
;ons. 

j Contention by Laird 
l\ At one point, under a crc 
fire of questioning ft; 

1 ittee members oppos^ 
foyment, Mr. Roge 
e hope that the arr 
Iks could precede i 
deployment of the 
yie defense system, 
i| TMs pbsition seeme^Jt \a|F 
that of Defense Sec-j 
tary Melvin R. Laird, who has 
been contending that deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel system 
would strengthen the United 
States* bargaining hand in ne- 
gotiations with the Russians. 

While Mr. Rogers was testify- 
ing, Mr. Laird wa^|^£^ing 
at a Pentagon new£ 


YORK TIMES ujC 
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.'.lift ' dt 

haf the Defense Department 
‘avored proceeding with de- 
Uloypient Of the SentineRsys- 
Eembut revising* it to mail it 
more effective than the system 
proposed by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. 

The Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary, David M. Packard, who 
Joined Mr, Laird at the news 
conference, sa *d that in its cur- 
rent review the Defense Depart- 
ment was not considering ba- 
sically different alternatives to 
the proposed Sentinel system j 
but was, rather, studying vari-| 
qus deployment options. On|Jjf 
the options under review, 41?* 
Laird said, is the moving of 
some of the Sentinel ba 
away from population centers. 
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k mi me relationship betweer 
the committee and tl® Secre- 
tary of State also showed signs 
of changing in another, poten- 
tially more significant w ag. 
The committee, which 
to be thrown on the del 
by Mr. Rusk’s artful 
matic ambiguities " arid 
ciousness, showed new s: 
assertiveness when deali: 

1 Secretary of State wb 
lh the brief, declarativft 
fences of a lawyer and who 
is obviously still feeling l$|^yiy 

t jjie nuances of foreign p01- 

illustrative of the cu____ T1 . 
tee^s new assertiveness was the 
ffiaftner in which it succestful- 
linked the nuclear 


treaty to the issue of whether 
the United States should jJeploy 
& missile defense system. 

Seeks to Avoid Link 

’ " With first one .ar^tririefit, 
then another, Mr. Roger! 
ibiigfit to avoid such i' con - 
Section. But under persistent 
Motioning, particular^ ’iS 
Senator Albert Gore, D emdcrfi 
^Tennessee, Mr. Ro|g|jPn- 
nally conceded that under Ar- 



Continued on 
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When Mr. Laird testifies 
Thursday before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he will be 
confronted with the same ques- 
tion that confronted Mr. RQg££|: 

Why should the United State? 
proceed with a missile defense 
system in view of the armUCfilhi 
trol obligations being assumed - 
under the nuclear weapons tide VI of the treaty, the Unit- 
treaty. In this developing, dfc- ed States would underflke a 
hate, Mr. Rogers’s concession l^mhiitment to enter into arms 
today will provide the commit- talks with the Soviet Union to 
rtee with an arguing point to be the deployment or jiefen- 

used against Mr. Ladrd. ‘ as well as offensive ftrate- 

Using the treaty as plat- gic hussiles. 
form, the committee it nW _ Under Article VI, “Each of 
mounting a concerted campaign *ne parties to the treaty under- 
against deployment of the Sjn- ta ^ es to pursue negotiations in 
ifnel system. Under co nsider a- J M faith on effective meas- 
tion by the committee is a plan ures relating to cessation of 
to hold public hearings in early fee nuclear arms race at an 
$Iarch — presumably before We date and to nuclear dis- 

Administration reaches a deci- armament, and on a treaty on 
>sion on the Sentinel system— and complete disarma- 

on the foreign policy Implica- ment under strict and effective 
tions of deploying a missile de international control.” 
fense system. When the treaty was before 

But at another point Mr. the committee last year, the 
Rogers took the position that Article went virtually unno- 
“realism requires that there be treed. But now it bf 
a certain mutuality** and ar seized upon by the 
gued that the treaty would noi as one way to build uj 
prevent the United States fron against deployment of 
proceeding with deployment o tinel system, 
a missile defense system. 

In his first public appearanc< 
since becoming Secretary o 
State a month ago, Mr. Roger: 
testified for three and three 
quarter hours in support of th< 
treaty. 

His first public confrontatioi 
with the committee in it; 
cramped hearing room was ami 
able, in decided contrast to th< 
encounters that devel 
between Secretary o 
Dean Rusk and the com 




Subject Bj-dached Gently 

The committee br&adhed Abe 
subject gently at first. SfcfiJitor 
J, W. Fulbright, Demote of 
Arkansas, the commute! chair- 
man, asked in almost a. .casual 
manner whether thei&.iyas. not 
“a little inconsistencS^Lin^iIIg.- 
ing ratification of t ha 
while the United Stat$5 
erated the arms race r by JSS; 
ceeding to deploy a missile Jj£- 
fense system. , 

There is no inconsistency, 
Mr. Rogers countered, because 
“realism requires that there be 
a certain mutuality and that is 
what we are hoping for.” 

The clear implication of his 
answer was that in negotiation 
the Soviet Union, wMch is de- 
ploying a missile defends sys- 
. tem around Moscow, * l&ould 
have little incentive v t0 hlJJ its 
system if the United . &ates 
unilaterally refrained froefi de- 
ploying one. SgLC 

The questioning tufffM sharp- 
er and more prolc&fsd with 
Senator Gore. His^’tetehtial 
argument was that under Arti- 
cle VI the United States would 
be committed to enter into 
arms control negoti|tio^witb 
the Soviet Union dialing wftn 
defensive as well ai offensive, 
- weapons,: 
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portant, in the case of a reservoir, surround - 
ing developments could price out the full de- 
velopment of the site if delayed until ^som? 
future date. 

With the limited number of good rdtervoir 
sites I do not believe we can afford tJkpre 
empt good sites with partial development 
der the guise of economic efficiency. Wiuu 
current projections of population growth and 
- water consumption we will have difficulty ex- 
plaining to the next generation our monu- 
ment to pla nn ing insufficiency as evidenced 
by the number of undersized projects re- 
sulting from the use of a high imputed in- 
terest rate in project analysis. It will mean 
sizing projects to present rather than future 
needs. I cannot help but feel that even with 
the lower interest rates used in the past, a 
review of completed projects will show that 
in tlie vast majority of cases the future bene- 
fits have been greatly understated. 

Many years ago I heard an old Chinese 
proverb which is applicable to my discussion 
today. It went something like this: 

“If you are planning for tomorrow, gather 
twigs. 

“If you are planning for next year, plant 
rice. 

“If you are planning for 100 years, plant 
trees.” 

I hope that our planners and you together 
with the Corps of Engineers and Congress 
are going to start planting trees instead of 
gathering twigs. 


^Mnia> 


N ONPROLXPER ATION TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND . Mr. President, it 
will not be long before the Senate opens 
debate on the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. As we all know, this treaty was 
drafted and negotiated by the previous 
administration. In my view, it would be 
useful for the new Senators and new 
members of the administration to famil- 
iarize themselves with the processes of 
negotiation and the manner in which 
our Government agencies participated. 

Since we now are beginning a new 
administration, we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to study the technique of the pre- 
vious one. _ Accordingly, I have today 
written to the heads of the agencies 
which have the statutory responsibility 
for being involved in such negotiations 
on the nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

I am asking them to tell me how the 
previous administration went about this 
work and who were the experts assigned 
to this problem. This information will 
provide useful insights into the workings 
of our democratic form of government. 
When the Senate is asked to give its 
advice and consent to a matter as im- 
portant as an international treaty it 
should inquire into all phases of the 
that the heads of 
Tv as' nns- 


UJL Senate, 

- - • — SjGRVICES, 

Washington, 3.C., February 17, 1969. 
Hon. Richard Helms, 

Director , Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington , D.C. 

Dear Mr. Helms: Since the Nuclear Non-- 
Treaty will soon be under dis- 
cussion m the Senate^ It would assist the 
Senate’s Constitutional responsibilities to 
know the fuU history of the background, of 
the negotiations which produced the text 

I would appreciate it if you could check 
the files of your agency and supply me with 
Information on the composition of internal 
working groups and inter-agency committees 
in which your agency participated on Non- 
Proliferation Treaty questions. I am inter- 
ested in the process of negotiating, and in 
the individual participants, both in the pre- 
liminaries in Washington, and in the work 
of the international conference teams abroad 
I would particularly like to have this infor- 
mation with regard to the draft treaty of 
August 24, 1967; the draft treaty of January 
18, 1968; the joint draft treaty of March 11 
1968; and the final draft of May 31, 1968 

In addition, I would like to know which 
departments of your agency and individuals 
who are presently assigned to responsibilities 
in regard to this treaty. 

Because the treaty will reach the Senate 
in a matter of days, I would appreciate It if 
you could expedite the provision of this 
information. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 

Strom Thurmond. 
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- >rta nt a trea^ROTTd be considered at a 
more leisurely pace, but the present tim- 
ing of its disposition appears to prevent 
that care. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letters which I 
am today sending to five agency heads be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C,, February 17, 1969 
Hon. Henry A. Kissinger, 

National Security Advisor, 

The White House, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Kissinger: Since the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty will soon be under 
discussion in the Senate, it would assist the 
Senate’s Constitutional responsibilities to 
know the full history of the background of 
the negotiations which produced the text. 

I would appreciate It If you could check 
the files of your agency and supply me with 
Information on the composition of internal 
working groups and inter-agency committees 
in which your agency participated on Non- 
Proliferation Treaty questions. I am inter- 
ested in the process of negotiating, and In 
the individual participants, both in the pre- 
iiminarles in Washington, and in the work 
of the international conference teams abroad 
I would particularly like to have this infor- 
mation with regard to the draft treaty of 
August 24, 1967; the draft treaty of January 
18, 1968; the joint draft treaty of March 11, 
1968; and the final draft of May 31, 1968. 

In addition, I would like to know which 
departments of your agency and individuals 
who are presently assigned to responsibilities 
in regard to this treaty. 

Because the treaty will reach the Senate 
in a matter of days, I would appreciate it if 
you could expedite the provision of this 
information. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 

Strom Thurmond. 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C., February 17 1969 
Hon. Gerard C. Smith, 

Director, U.S. Arms Control & Disarma- 
ment Agency, Department of State 
Washington, D.C. . 

IDeae Mb. Smith: Since the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty will soon be under dis- 
cussion In the Senate, It would assist the 
Senates Constitutional responslbiltles to 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D ,C February 17 1969 
Hon. William P, Rogers, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary : Since the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty will soon be under 

• ^i S r?M SS ' i ° n ^ n ' the Senate * ** would assist the 
Constitutional responsibilties to 
hlstory of the background of 
the negotiations which produced the text. 

! would appreciate it if you could check the 
fnr^n^ J 0Ur ag f? cy and supply me with in- 
™° U the com P° siti on of internal 
in and int er-agency committees 

TS.nn? iCh + / OUr ag > ency Participated on Non- 
questions. I am inter- 
J*® P ro cess of negotiating, and in 
the individual participants, both in the pre- 
liminaries in Washington, and in the work 
5 e T lu t erxi 'ati 0 nRl conference teams 
l wo^ Particularly like to have this 
information with regard to the draft treaty 
^£^24, 1967; the draft treaty of Janu- 
®? y 18, 1968 ‘ the Joint draft treaty of March 

in fdditfon th T e lina i 1 draft ° f May 31 > 1968. 
In addition, I would like to know which 

departments of your agency and individuals 

1^ i e ^ ly + aSSlgnea to responsibilities 

m regard to this treaty. 

„ SS?* 9 t ] le , treaty wlu reach the Senate in 
a matter of days, I would appreciate it if 

l’nf U orma U tion eXPeCllte th<S provlslo “ oi th ‘« 
With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 

Strom Thurmond. 
U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C,, February 17 1969 
Hon. Melvin R, Laird, 

Secretary of Defense, 

W ashint gon, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Since the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty will soon be under 
discussion in the Senate, it would assist the 
^°^ stitutional responsibilities to 
know the full history of the background of 
the negotiations which produced the text 
1 would appreciate it if you could check 
the files of your agency and supply me with 

wfSfcf aati ° n ° n the com P° si tt°n of internal 
working groups and inter-agency committees 
}^r? iCh + 7 OUr a S enc y Patricipated on Non- 
Treaty <l ues tlc>ns. I am inter- 
process of negotiating, and in 
the individua 1 participants, both in the pre- 
Iff Washington, and in the woik 
of the international conference teams abroad. 
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Recent news dispatches state that the 
flood of January 1969, is southern California s 
worst flood since March 1938 with SB deaths 
attributed to the rains and floods and 9,000 
persons evacuated from their homes. Several 
counties' have been declared “major disaster 
areas” by the President. When the residents 
return to their homes there Is the cleanup 
lob — the shoveling of silt from the rugs and 
floors of! their homes; the drying out of over- 
stuffed furniture and walls whiejb at best, 
will smell musty for a long time. The con- 
tamination of water supplies frequently re- 
quires ihe inoculation of entire communi- 
ties. This is especially upsetting to small 
childreh still suffering from the shock of 
the flood disaster. No monetary Value has 
ever bejm placed on the elimination of the 
human 'suffering attendant upon flooding. 

A feW years ago recreation benefits were 
considered intangible and not subject to 
monetajry evaluation, but the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation has developed an empirical 
formula for assigning a dollar value to the 
various] types of recreation. We are convinced 
that if we can determine the value or a day’s 
recreation, it is feasible and practical to de- 
velop a similar empirical formula tor assign- 
ing a jnonetary value to the prevention of 
the human suffering resulting from flooding. 

BANK EROSION 

In computing benefits from erosion control 
measures, the Corps considers only the bene- 
fits at the site and completely neglects the 
value Of the land lost, the advice down- 
stream effects and cost of subsequent re- 
moval, say, from a navigational channel, or] 
the effect the accumulation of sUt within a 
reservoir has on reducing the useful life of 
a reservoir. The Federal Water Pollution Conn 
trol Administration has cited siltafion as one 
of the major sources of pollution of our 
streams. The contribution that bank erosion 
control plays in achieving our national ob-j 
jectiv^ of clean waters should be fully evalu4 
ated. In many cases where the alternative to 
bank protection is a levee set back we find 
that continual erosion necessitates subse- 
quent set backs. Although a. single levee set 
back may appear to be the cheapest alter- 
native, the costs of repeated set backs usur 
ally greatly exceed the costs of the more 
permanent solution afforded by the erosiop. , 
control measures. __ \ ; 

HYDROELECTRIC 

- We are now embarked on an all-out effort 
on air and water pollution abatement, yet npj 
consideration is given to the fact that hydro- 
power does not pollute either the air or thje. 

With the new air quality standards being! 
Imposed in many sections of the country the] 
cost jsf low sulphur coal, for instance, wiLl^ 
increase from two to three dollars a ton ovt r 
the cost of the present fuel beilig used. Th s 
represents a very substantial increase in op-; 
eratihg costa. In addition, there are ind 
cations that the low sulphur coals atej 
injurious to the boilers thus necessitating; 
more frequent repairs and earlier replace- 
ment. These factors should be L taken inap 
account in the economic evaluation of pirfH 
posed hydro-installations. . 

THERMAL POLLUTION 

Releases of water stored in the lower par4 
tioruj of a reservoir can have an important 
bendfit in reducing the effects of thermal 
pollution downstream. The reduction of ther- 
mal pollution in turn has a beneiioial effecj 
on ihe fish and wildlife resources in pie 
reaches of the stream below the dam. ; 


WATER SUPPLY BENEFITS 

The present method of evaluating waier 
supply and water quality control benemtp 
does not take credit for all the primary bene- 
fits. ! The current procedure is to assume the 
benefits are equal to the cost of the least 
costly alternative method of 'Supplying the 
needed water. With the previous discount 


rate, in most cases the alternative is a single- 
purpose reservoir and the asssumptiem is 
; that such a single -pur pose project always 
; has a benefit-to-cost ratio of 1 to 1. This 
! assumption has many basic omissions or 
| shortcomings. 

' With the use of a higher interest rate the 
benefits Increase and other alternatives could 
appear to have an advantage over the single- 
purpose water supply reservoir. For exam- 
ple, development of a series of wells, which 
could be installed in stages according to de- 
mand schedules, might well appear to have 
en economic advantage ever the reservoir 
: with a high initial capital investment be- 
i cause of the option available to defer ex- 
i penditures. While this solution may be satis- 
: factory for a small community, ever increas- 
ing areas of the country are finding that 
extensive withdrawals of ground waters 
which have accumulated over thousands of 
years are lowering the v rater table which 
necessitates continual deepening of the wells 
resulting in final exhaustion of the supply. 
Conversely, the development of a multiple- 
j purpose reservoir stores destructive flood 
: waters for subsequent release for the gehera- 
ition of power, low -flow augmentation for 
iinany purposes, including enhancement of 
; fisheries and dilution of pollution and navi- 
} gat ion, as well as specific reservation and 
withdrawals for water supply. 

The hearings before the! Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee disclosed that the interest 
1 rates applied by agencies In discounting their 
; proposed investment alternatives range from 
; a minimum of 0% to a maximum of 20%. 

! However, what was not made clear in those 
hearings was that except in the field of 
water and related land resource develop- 
ment, the studies were cost effectiveness 
studies used merely as a guide to determine 
\ which of several alternatives should be se- 
lected to accomplish a desired objective. 
Only in the field of water resource develop- 
ments are benefit- to- cost analyses ni&de to 
determine if the objective is to be met. 

The determination to land on the moon 
and many other costly programs were not 
based on a benefit-to-cost analysis. The air 
and water pollution control programs were 
based on national objectives rather than on 
! a beneflt-to-cost analysis. Within these pro- 
grams standards were set without regard to 
the status of the technology required to 
achieve them or the costs involved. 

I do not depreciate the value of sound eco- 
nomics In the decision-making process, but 
- to be effective it must be consistent with 
our national goals, and not be used to dis- 
criminate against a particular objective. I 
submit that if at the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the President’s advisors had in- 
sisted on an economic evaluation of the pur- 
chase, with the future benefits reduced to 
their present worth at that time, using the 
opportunity cost of money as the discount 
rate, the purchase would never have been 
made. I am equally certain that there is no 
economist in the country today that would 
suggest that it was a bad investment. 

One very basic limitation of the benefit- 
cost ratio is that it attempts to measure only 
national efficiency gains of a project, i.e., the 
contribution a proposed project makes to an 
increase in the income of the nation^Equally 
important, however, is the regional impact of 
a water resource project. It might be in the 
national interest to increase the pace of in- 
dustrial development of rural areas plagued 
by underemployment. Although a water re- 
source project might be instrumental in 
initiating such a change, the ' conventional 
benefit-cost ratio does not include the de- 
velopmental benefits. For example, in addi- 
tion to the primary benefits currently being 
evaluated, we should evaluate the potential 
of each project to create job opportunities, 
not only during construction, but also per- 
manent Jobs resulting from industrial de- 


velopments made possible by the primary 
project benefits. 

A major contribution to the solution of the 
problem in our inner cities is the creation of 
a climate — where open space is abundant — 
which will attract Industry through low- 
cost transportation, economical power, flood- 
free locations, and abundant water supply 
and recreational opportunities. These project 
benefits will combine with natural resources, 
both human and material, to stem the tide 
of rural migration to the congested cities 
which has so greatly increased our welfare 
problems. , 

This is but one example to suggest that 
project planners should show how water re- 
source projects help meet our social goals — 
including beautification, reduction of pol- 
lution problems, and better distribution of 
people. 

We will do our part in Congress, but there 
is a real service that organizations such as 
the Mississippi Valley Association can and 
must perform. I have in mind an intensified 
public information program. 

The Water Resources Council’s recent Na- 
tional Water Assessment contains a wealth 
of information on our water needs for the 
year 2020. But, unless the grass roots of 
America awaken to the challenge of fulfilling 
those water needs. We may forever lose the 
use of some of the few good reservoir sites 
remaining. 

As the first step in such an educational 
program, I visualize the dramatic relating 
of each timely hews event on water resource 
development. For instance, when a flood con- 
trol project has protected an area or reduced 
damage from heavy rains- — tell it like it is, 
in the local papers, radio, or television. Or, if 
an authorized project, even a study under 
way, would have alleviated flood damage— 
tell 'it like it is. In periods of drouth — tell 
what relief has been received from an exist- 
ing project, or outline the relief to be ex- 
pected from a potential project. 

At times in recent years, when low flows 
in the Ohio River aggravated pollution prob- 
lems, one-half of that flow came from re- 
leases of stored water in upstream reservoirs! 
Were such facts to be fully reported when 
the related event is news, public works proj- 
ects would soon lose the stigma of Pork 
Barrel! 

Similarly, the benefits from recreation are 
worth a good story on the big days — say, the 
Fourth of July and Labor Day. And, a good 
story is more than the mention of attendance 
and special events — it is the story of the 
business activity created by the use of the 
facility. 

Annual stories of the payroll and other 
construction activities resulting from low- 
cost barge transportation tie in well with 
year-end financial summaries. 

Working together, we can and must meet 
the water resource needs of this country in 
an orderly manner, rather than await the 
crisis and then embark on a costly crash 
program. 

In the immediate future, you should pre- 
pare well documented testimony to present 
at regional hearings of the Water Resources 
Council so that the planners Will have ade- 
quate tools for project formulation and eval- 
uation to meet at least the needs of the fore- 
seeable future. I would also hope you would 
join our effort in Congress to update, moder- 
nize, and make more realistic the factors 
which should today be cranked into our cost- 
benefit formula. 

In summary, a high discount rate decreases 
the apparent desirability of projects where 
the benefits increase over the life of the proj- 
ect, as in the case of recreation. This char- 
acteristic is probably the most objectionable 
feature of the use of a high interest rate in 
the economic analysis of projects. A high pro- 
portion of early returns usually means a less 
than optimum size project. Future enlarge- 
ments are always more costly, but more im- 
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I would particularly like to have this infor- 
mation with regard to the draft treaty of 
August 24, 1967; the draft treaty of Janu- 
ary 18, 1968; the joint draft treaty of March 
11, 1968; and the final draft of May 31, 1968. 

In addition, I would like to know which 
departments of your agency and individuals 
who are presently assigned to responsibilities 
in regard to this treaty. 

Because the treaty will reach the Senate 
in a matter of days, I would appreciate it 
if you could expedite the provision of this 
information. 

With kind personal regards. 

U Sincerely, 1 

Strom Thurmond. 

john Desoto, jr., outstanding 

MOTORCYCLE RIDER 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, surfers 
from around the world have flocked to 
the beaches of Makaha, Hawaii, to test 
their skill against the 30-foot waves that 
break along the reef. As you can imagine, 
Makaha has produced a company of out- 
standing surfers. 

I am very happy to report today that 
Makaha is the home not only of many 
surfing enthusiasts but also of an out- 
standing motorcycle rider — John DeSoto, 
Jr. A 21 -year-old from Makaha, John 
was named the 1968 U.S. Professional 
250 MotoCross Champion after compet- 
ing against some of the best motorcycle 
riders in the United States and Europe. 

He is currently en route to Europe 
where he and his teammate will com- 
pete for the world championship. They 
will be the first American team ever to 
contest these difficult races. 

I wish to join John’s family and his 
many friends in congratulating him on 
his past success and in sending Very best 
wishes for the challenges he faces in the 
world championship races. 


SENATOR MURPHY TESTIFIES ON 
TWO CALIFORNIA DISASTERS 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, February 13, the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, which responded 
so timely to recent California disasters, 
was kind enough to permit me to testify 
before them. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement discussing the recent Califor- 
nia floods and the Santa Barbara dis- 
aster be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Statement op Senator George Murphy, Re- 
publican of California, House Public 
Works Committee, Two Subcommittees 
Meeting in California, February 13, 1969 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I want to thank you and the Com- 
mittee for allowing me this opportunity to 
testify before you today. Your kindness and 
courtesies are deeply appreciated. Also, I 
want to thank you on behalf of the people 
of California for a timely response, as typi- 
fied by your field hearings In our State, to 
the two recent tragedies that have struck 
California. 

These two terrible disasters, one natural 
and the other man-made, which have brought 
so much personal suffering and inflicted so 
much damage, demonstrate our limited 
knowledge and our inadequate procedures 
for preventing and dealing with damaged re- 
sources when disaster hits. 


The recent natural disaster resulted from 
nine days of rain, causing the worst floods 
in our State since 1938. It is estimated that 
the January flooding caused damages ex- 
ceeding $100 million and 88 persons are 
known to have lost their lives. Although we 
are unable to control the forces of nature, 
we must continue to press forward with our 
research in the various inter-related parts of 
our environment and their relationship to 
our weather and natural disasters. 

There is a great deal of evidence to suggest 
that bills enacted and resultant actions 
taken in the area of flood control, erosion, 
and public works improvement in general 
have frequently prevented disasters and have 
helped to minimize the damage resulting 
therefrom. Senator Randolph, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, early last week estimated that 
“flood control structures authorized by Con- 
gress and built by the Corps of Engineers 
prevented an excess of $1% billion in dam- 
ages to urban and suburban areas over the 
State of California.” So, such programs of 
your Committee are surely a wise investment 
by the American people. 

Congressmen Johnson, Clausen and Ander- 
son and other members of the California del- 
egation have introduced in the House of 
Representatives “The California Disaster Act 
of 1969.” I have introduced a companion 
measure, S. 993, in the Senate. This bill pro- 
vides assistance to the State of California for 
the reconstruction of areas damaged by re- 
cent storms, floods, landslides, and high 
waters. I urge early passage of the “California 
Disaster Act” so that needed assistance may 
be given to California to help us repair the 
damages resulting from this great natural 
disaster. 

As part of the Omnibus Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill of 1966 an amendment authored 
by me authorized a study of landslides, 
soil erosion, surface and sub-surface drain- 
age conditions, flood control, and seismic 
disturbances. The amendment directs the 
Corps of Engineers to work in cooperation 
with the United States Geological Survey of 
the Interior Department in conducting this 
study. The recent natural disaster again 
points out the urgency of the landslide prob- 
lem in this area, and I urge the Committee 
to do everything possible to accelerate the 
completion of this study. 

The story out of Santa Barbara has been 
front-page news for approximately two 
weeks. And well it should be. While the 
spewing of 230,000 gallons of oil on any area 
would be a tragedy, I am certain that you 
who have seen and, therefore, fallen in love 
with the picturesque and scenic coastal city 
of Santa Barbara and surrounding area will 
feel, as I do, a particularly deep sense of 
personal loss based on your affection for 
the area. 

While all of the facts and evidence are 
not in yet, I would make the following rec- 
ommendations : 

First, as the Nixon Administration has 
ordered, all drilling should stop. The cessa- 
tion of drilling at Santa Barbara should con- 
tinue until we can make certain that disas- 
ters of this kind will not again occur in the 
future. It should be pointed out that Santa 
Barbara citizens have been proven right, 
much to their regret, in their reservations re- 
garding the beginning of the drilling op- 
erations a year ago. I am pleased that Presi- 
dent Nixon has announced that these "res- 
ervations” will be fully re-examined when 
the panel, headed by Dr. Lee DuBridge, the 
President’s Science Advisor, undertakes its 
study which will include methods to prevent 
“sudden and massive” oil pollution in the 
future. 

Secondly, I understand that this disaster 
would not have taken place under Califor- 
nia state law and regulations. California, as 
the Committee knows, has jurisdiction only 
over leases within a three-mile limit off the 


California coast. The oil problem at Santa 
Barbara, occurring beyond the three-mile 
limit, was under the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government. Further, I understand the 
governing federal regulations are fifteen 
years old and have not been upgraded or sub- 
jected to a full-scale review during this long 
period. That this should be the case, despite 
the proliferation of offshore drilling activity, 
to me, is shocking. I am pleased that the 
DuBridge panel will review the inadequacies 
of existing regulations for all wells operat- 
ing off the coast of the United States and 
will suggest regulations needed to prevent fu- 
ture disasters from occurring. 

Also, because the Santa Barbara oil flow 
demonstrates that oil does not respect the 
federal three-mile boundary and because 
states have a vital interest to see to it that 
their beaches are not polluted, I recommend 
that oil leases under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government be made to comply with 
state regulations and be subject to state in- 
spection where the state regulations are 
stricter than the federal standards. 

Thirdly, the Santa Barbara incident has 
underscored once again the need to accel- 
erate a research development and testing 
program to increase and improve our capa- 
bilities for preventing, controlling, and 
cleaning up of oil spills and other hazardous 
substances. I recommend an amendment to 
the research section of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to authorize an addi- 
tional $5 million for the acceleration of re- 
search on marine pollution problems, such 
as that posed by oil spillages. This was one 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
on Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources, the Commission which earlier this 
year issued a report charting the future di- 
rection of the nation’s ocean exploration 
efforts. 

Fourth, I urge that contingency plans be 
developed at the local, state and regional 
levels to provide for a quick response to oil 
spills and similar disasters. I understand 
that no such plans presently exist today. 
This is a serious deficiency in our pollution 
control arsenal and should be remedied im- 
mediately. In my judgment, such contingent 
plans should be an integral part of the state 
and federal water pollution control pro- 
grams. 

Fifth, present water pollution control leg- 
islation dealing with the spillage of oil and 
other hazardous materials is clearly inade- 
quate. Financial responsibility must be 
placed on the- owners and operators of both 
ships and shore facilities. Present law limits 
liability to dischargers who are “grossly 
negligent or willful.” I supported legislation 
which passed the Senate establishing the 
responsibility of the responsible party to 
either clean up or authorize the government 
to do it and later recover the costs from the 
party responsible. I urge congressional ac- 
tion on this legislation, similar to that in- 
troduced by Senator Muskie of Maine in the 
Senate and Congressman Teague of Califor- 
nia in the House of Representatives. 

Sixth, while clearly establishing the re- 
sponsibility of polluters to bear the cost of 
clean up, we should also establish an in- 
surance system to cover the costs growing 
out of oil spillages. 

Mr. Chairman, there are more than 12,000 
oil wells off the United States’ coast and the 
number is growing' by more than 1400 each 
year. The number of oil drilling platforms 
In the Gulf of Mexico, I understand, has be- 
come so great that the United States Coast 
Guard and the Army Corps of Engineers with 
the cooperation of industry have found it 
necessary to establish fairways for ship travel 
in and out of the Gulf ports. 

The lessons- of Santa Barbara are that we 
must stop, look, and make certain that all 
possible steps are taken to guarantee as much 
as possible that similar disasters will not re- 
sult. Californians, because of the State's long 
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apd magnificent coast and because of; the 
water problems of the West, have always been 
keenly aware of the importance of water and 
thje dangers of pollution. As Committee mem- 
bers probably know, I had the pleasure of 
serving on the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, and more particularly, on the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, up to 
thiLs year. As a member of the Subcommittee 
04 Air and Water Pollution, I have supported 
all the measures designed to accelerate our 
nation’s battle against pollution. 

% have frequently stated that pollution, 
berth air and water, is one of the most serious 
domestic problems confronting our country, 
with the growing population and expanding 
technological society, we are told that Hen 
with stronger pollution control programs, 
pollution is likely to increase in the future. 

(The Commission on Marine Science, ] En- 
gineering and Resources, to which I previous- 
ly referred, in its report, “Our Nation and the 
Seja,” noted the promises and potential of 
thje oceans. In addition to calling for ar| ac- 
celerated ocean development program,] the 
Commission rightly gave equal emphasis to 
ah attack on water pollution problems. The 
natural disaster in the form of the floods] and 
thb man-made disaster at iSanta Barbara 
drive home the significance of one of] the 
summary statements of the Oceanographic 
Commission — “It is critical to protect man 
frdem the vicissitudes of the environment^ and 
the environment, in turn, from the works of 
m^n.” This is the challenge that we tnust 
m^et. Thank you. 


. | HUNGER IN AMERICA j j 

[Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Members of Con- 
gress to the first of a series of articles 
on hunger in the United States written 
by Mr. Homer Bigart, the noted journal- 
ist of the New York Times. 

jMr. Bigart 's first article appeared af a 
front-page story in yesterday’s Sunday 
Times. It is a moving account, centering 
on hunger and malnutrition in parks' of 
South Carolina. 

;The Senate Select Committee on (Nu- 
trition and Human Needs has for several 
weeks been looking into the extent, the 
nature, the cause, and the elimination of 
hiinger in the United States. We have 
been assisted in that effort by the 
cem of the distinguished Junior Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Bollings), 
wpo will testify before our committee on 
February 18, together with other author- 
ities from South Carolina. 

] Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Bigart l be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
w^ts ordered to be printed in the Rec qrd, 
a$ follows: 

Hunger in America: Stark Deprivation 
Haunts a Land of Plenty — I \ ■. 

|Bluffton, S.C.— Hunger is a noun that 
means, among other things, a compelling 
disire for food, a nagging emptiness of stom- 
ach and gut. Persons old enough tc Ire- 
member the Great Depression may recall go- 
ing hungry, but today it is a sensation gfen- 
erjally reserved for those mired in poverty. 

I Chronic hunger seems so remote in this 
bounteous land that reports of extreme Mal- 
nutrition among Negroes in the rural South, 
among migrant farm workers, among Mexi- 
can- Americans and reservation Indians have 
b^en set down as exaggerations and lies, the 
observers frequently assailed as charh .tears 
ozf do-gooders who would sap the initiative 
of the hungry poor by expanding “giveaway” 


Federal food programs or even conspiring 
for adoption of a guaranteed minimum wage. 

Here in Beaufort County, Donald E. Gatch, 
an intense youthful- looking country doctor, 
has been shunned by the white community 
for insisting that hunger is a daily fact of 
life among the black families of this mossy 
tidewater. 

He began losing tils white patients two 
years ago after he charged publicly that he 
had seen children dying of starvation, that 
most black children of his area were in- 
fested with worms, and that families were 
living in hovels worse than the pigsties of 
his native Nebraska. 

The Beaufort Gazette accused him of “run- 
ning his mouth.” Every other doctor in the 
county signed a statement deploring his “un- 
substantiated allegations,” contending that 
the “rare cases of infant malnutrition” that 
came to their attention were invariably due 
to “parental inexperience, indifference or 
gross neglect.” And the County Health Offi- 
cer, Dr. H. Parker Jones, said he had “never 
seen a case of starvation or extreme malnu- 
trition.” 

Ostracized by the staff of Beaufort Coun- 
ty Memorial Hospital, annoyed by threaten- 
ing telephone calls, boycotted by white pa- 
tients, Dr. Gatch closed his Beaufort office, 
sold his home and moved with his British- 
born wife and two young sons back to Bluff- 
ton (pop. 356), where he had started his 
practice 10 years ago. 

One chilly, overcast day at the tag end 
of January Dr, Gatch consented to take a 
visitor on a tour of Negro shanties near 
Bluff ton. 

LIKE A MISSIONARY OUTPOST 

The doctor, who sometimes appears discon- 
solate and withdrawn, peered, glumly at .the 
scene through hornrimmed spectacles that 
kept sliding down hLs nose. From the clay 
road the weathered shanties, wood smoke 
curling from the chimneys, looked quite 
charming. But Dr. Gatch, in his low tired 
voice, spoke only of the overcrowding, the 
filth and the smell of poverty within. 

The Gatches had taken over a group of 
summer cottages on the bank of a tidal creek, 
living in one, using another for frequent 
guests (nutritionists and sociologists from 
all over are coming to see him) and hoping 
to convert a third into a clinic. (The doctor 
maintains a large, well-equipped office in the 
center of the village. > 

The Gatch compound, shaded by live oaks 
decked in Spanish moss, had the quiet, 
mournful isolation of a missionary outpost in 
central Africa. The African connection was 
further strengthened when Dr. Gatch re- 
marked that he had treated several children 
for kwashiorkor, a disease generally thought 
to exist only In underdeveloped countries. 

Kwashiorkor is a Ghanaian word meaning 
literally “the disease that takes the child 
after it leaves the mother’s breast.” It is a 
disease of extreme protein deficiency, a 
starvation often brought on by a mother’s 
inability to breast-feed an infant. 

Down a dirt road I)r. Gatch paused at the 
decaying stoop of a family named Kinnard. 
Silent children with skinny legs sat listlessly 
on floors and beds. Fifteen people lived in the 
shack. Dr. Gatch said, and there was no privy. 

COMFORTABLE WHILE STILL 

He went directly to a young woman who 
was holding a crying seven-month-old baby 
girl. He had examined the baby before, he 
said, and had detected symptoms of both 
kwashiorkor and scurvy. He remarked how 
the baby’s hair had thinned, how the hair- 
line had receded about an inch, and how the 
hair color had changed from black to dirty 
gray. These were the stigmata of kwashiorkor, 
he said. 

He took the infant girl from the mother’s 
arms and placed her on a sofa. The baby kept 
her matchstick legs drawn up and raised her 


arms until the tiny hands were bent close to 
her head.. Then she stopped crying. 

“As long as the baby is completely still, 
she’s comfortable,” Dr. Gatch said, “but pick 
her up and shell start crying again.” 

He noted the extreme dryness of the skin, 
the absence of subcutaneous tissue. He said 
the baby’s diet was so deficient in iron that 
her hemoglobin count was “half of what it 
should be.” 

The baby’s mother had been out of work 
since December. Dr. Gatch said the Infant 
was now getting some baby formula food. It 
would probably live, he said, but he feared 
it* had suffered irreversible damage through 
growth retardation of bones and brain cells. 

As he left. Dr. Gatch noticed a 3-year-old 
girl sitting on the stoop, staring vacantly at 
the brown fields. Her legs and face were 
bloated by edematose swellings, the result 
probably of Vitamin A deficiency, the physi- 
cian said, and the same deficiency was im- 
pairing her vision. 

“There’s just no excuse for rickets in this 
country,” complained Dr. Gatch as he drove 
to another shack, hunting this time a whole 
family that he claimed was rachitic, a mother 
and five children. 

Rickets is a disease of infancy and child- 
hood resulting from a deficiency of Vitamin 
D and characterized by soft, deformed bones. 
The rachitic family was not at home, but 
Dr. Gatch found them on the stoop of a 
neighboring house. 

ALL HAVE MISSHAPEN LEGS 

The Victims had gotten some relief and 
were now on a proper diet. Dr. Gatch said. 
All had misshapen legs. The mother, who 
seemed stout and cheerful, was very bow- 
legged; her children were either bowlegged 
or knock-kneed. Dr. Gatch commented that 
the legs of the three older children seemed 
to have straightened somewhat, but the 
twisted spindly legs of the two youngest re- 
mained badly deformed. 

Milk is the main source of Vitamin D, Dr. 
Gatch noted, and the family might never 
have been blighted with rickets if fortified 
milk had been available to them. 

But the Governments food donation pro- 
grams for the domestic poor did not provide 
fortified dry milk until the end of 1988. Dr. 
Gatch might have been angrier had he known 
that since 1965, at the insistence of the 
United States Public Health Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture had been shipping 
dry milk enriched by Vitamins A and D to 
American aid programs overseas. 

The three-year gap during which fortified 
milk was sent overseas while being denied to 
the poor at home came to light last month in 
testimony before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 

Dr. Gatch stopped at an abandoned coun- 
try store. Inside, two bedridden old ladies 
had found terminal shelter. One of them, 
crippled by rheumatoid arthritis, had been 
rescued from a mouldering shack where the 
bedding stank of urine and feces. The other 
was afflicted by Wernicke Syndrome, which 
Dr. Gatch said was characterized by loss of 
memory and confabulation (filling in a 
memory gap by falsifications that the patient 
accepts as correct) . 

DIET OF RICE AND GRITS 

Dr. Gatch said he believed Wernicke Syn- 
drome could have been induced by lack of 
thiamine, which is essential for growth, nor- 
mal function of the nervous system and 
normal metabolism. Thiamine is found in 
liver, lean meat, eggs, whole grain or en- 
riched cereal and cereal products. The old 
ladies, Dr. Gatch suspected, had been eating 
little more than rice and grits. 

Now they were on Medicare and presum- 
ably getting a better diet. The old store was 
spotlessly clean, neater than most nursing 
homes. 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, whose we are and whom 
we serve, we commend our Nation to Thee 
and Thy servants in this place to the 
guidance of Thy higher wisdom. Come 
upon us with renewing power that as we 
work for others we may show our love for 
Thee. In our work make us diligent, in 
our travels give journeying mercies, in 
our pleasures spare us regrets, in our 
speech make us instruments of Thy truth, 
and in all we do may we advance Thy 
kingdom, that at the end we may be 
workmen who “needeth not to be 
ashamed/* 

Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, February 4, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 

Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 4, 1969, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on February 7, 1969, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
House of Representatives: 

That, pursuant to section 8002 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means had appointed Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Boggs, Mr. Watts, Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. Utt as members of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to section 712(a)(2) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(title 50, appendix. United States Code, 
sec. 2162(a)(2)), the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
had appointed-Mr. Patman, Mr. Barrett, 
Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. Widnall, and Mr. 
Brock as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, on the 
part of the House. 


The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1, Public Law 372, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, 
Mr. Murphy of New York, Mr. Halpern, 
and Mr. Fish as members of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 105(c), Public Law 624, 84th 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Steed, Mr. Cohelan, and Mr. Kyl 
as members of the Committee on the 
House Recording Studio. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 202(b), Public Law 90-259, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Miller of 
California and Mr. Pettis as members 
of the National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Control, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to' the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 86-420, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Nix, chairman, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Johnson of California, Mr. 
Gonzalez, Mr. de la Garza, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Symington, Mr. Springer, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Harvey, Mr, Whalley, and 
Mr. Bush as members of the U.S. dele- 
gation of the Mexico- United States In- 
terparliamentary Group, on the part of 
the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 401(a), Public Law 414, 82d 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed Mr, 
Celler, Mr. Feighan, Mr. Rodino, Mr. 
McCulloch, and Mr. Cahill as members 
of the Joint Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality Policy, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1002, Public Law 90-226, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Dowdy and Mr. 
Hogan as members of the Commission on 
Revision of the Criminal Laws of the 
District of Columbia, on the part of the 
House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 414) making a supplemental appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes, in which 


it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also anounced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 124. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses of Congress from Friday, February 7, 
1969, to Monday, February 17, 1969; and 

H. Con. Res, 133. Concurrent resolution 
commending the leadership of the Boy Scouts 
of America for their fine work and contribu- 
tion to American youth. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 

Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 4, 1969, messages in 
writing from the President of the United 
States were received on February 5, 1969, 
by the Secretary of the Senate submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received on Febru- 
ary 5, 1969, see the end of Senate pro- 
ceedings of today, February 7, 1969.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT CONCERNING THE TREATY 
ON NONPROLIFERAT I ON OF NU- 
CT.EAR WEA 1VWS ' 

Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 4, 1969, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on February 5, 1969, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

After receiving the advice of the Na- 
tional Security Council, I have decided 
that it will serve the national interest to 
proceed with the ratification of the 
Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. Accordingly, I request that the 
Senate act promptly to consider the 
Treaty and give its advice and consent 
to ratification. 

I have always supported the goal of 
halting the spread of nuclear weapons. 
I opposed ratification of the Treaty last 
fall in the immediate aftermath of the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. My 
request at this time in no sense alters 
my condemnation of that Soviet action. 

S 1385 
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I believe that ratification of the ' 
at this time would advance this Ad- 
ministration’s policy of negotiation 
rather than confrontation 1 with the 
USSR. i;. 

I believe that the Treaty can be an 
important step in our endeavor to curb 
the spread of nuclear weapons and that 
it advances the purposes of ou* Atoms for 
Peace program which I have supported 
since its inception during President 
Eisenhower’s Administration. 

In submitting this request I wish to 
endorse the commitment made by pre- 
vious Administration that the United 
States will* when safeguards alre applied 
under the Treaty, permit the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to apply 
its safeguards to all nuclear activities in 
the United States, exclusive of ] those ac- 
tivities with direct national security sig- 
nificance. 

I also reiterate our willingness to join 
with all Treaty parties to take appropri- 
ate measures to insure that potential 
benefits from peaceful applications of nu- 
clear explosions will be made available 
to non-nuclear-weapon parties I to the 
Treaty. j 

Consonant with my purbpse to 
“strengthen the structure off peace,” 
therefore, I urge the Senate’^ prompt 
consideration and positive aetioh on this 
Treaty. j 

Richard Nixon. 

The White House, February 5, 1969 , 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REPORT OF A COMMITTE^ SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 

Under authority of the orde^ of the 
Senate of February 4, 1969, Mr. Prox- 
mire, from the Joint Economic Cfommit- 
tee, on February 6, 1969, submitt 
port entitled “Federal Reserve 
Mechanism: System Propose 

Change” (Rept. No. 8), which 
dered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A! COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED DURI^d AD- 
JOURNMENT i 

Under authority of the order 1 oil the 
j Senate of February 4, 1969, Mr. Harbor - 
I ough, from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, reported favorably the 
following nominations : 

James D. Hodgson, of California, 

Under Secretary of Labor; 

Arnold R, Weber, of Illinois, to be 
sistant Secretary of Labor; 

Elizabeth Duncan Koonfs, of North Caro- 
lina, to be Director of the Women’s ijf-tfreau. 
Department of Labor; 

Lee A. DuBrldge, of California, to 
rector of the Office of Science and 
tnology; and 

Willie J. Usery, Jr., of Georgia, to 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


to be 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIIpmT 

. A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
$enate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
Secretaries. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 

Mr: RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 414. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Sena te, House Joint Resolution 
414, making a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day the House of Representatives passed 
this joint resolution, making a supple- 
mental appropriation of $36 million to 
the Bureau of Employment Security un- 
der the Department of Labor for unem- 
ployment comi»ensation for Federal em- 
ployees and ex -servicemen. 

Under the program, claims of unem- 
ployed Federal employees and ex-serv- 
icemen are processed by the State un- 
employment insurance agencies on the 
same basis as claims of other unemployed 
workers whose employment is covered 
under the State unemployment compen- 
sation law. Federal funds are allocated 
to the States, which act as agents for 
the Federal Government in the payment 
of these benefits-. The period of extended 
coverage varies from 22 to 39 weeks 
among the States. During the first half 
of fiscal year 1969, the average payment 
for Federal employees was $44.20 each 
week for a period of 8.9 weeks, while the 
average for ex-servicemen was a weekly 
payment of $44.60 for 5.1 weeks. 

The Department of Labor submitted a 
budget request of $99,800,000 for the 1969 
program to the Bureau of the Budget, 
which in turn approved an estimate of 
only $92,200,000, the amount of the 1969 
appropriatoin. 

Separations under each category have 
exceeded the original estimates; thus, 
the President’s message of January 17, 
1969, requesting supplemental appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1969, included an 
additional $36 million for the program. 

The appropriation of funds for this 
program has become most urgent in that 
as of February 1, 1969, only $4.4 million 
remained available. Expenditures for the 
month of January were $13.8 million. 
The Department of Labor advises that 
States will not be able to make payments 
after the close of business today. Unless 
funds are provided at once, thousands of 


persons — including servicemen returned 
from Vietnam for separation — will go to 
their local unemployment compensation 
offices next week to find their payments 
delayed until these additional funds are 
appropriated. 

I am sure none of us wishes to see the 
servicemen returning from Vietnam for 
separation finding it impossible to draw 
these funds from their local unemploy- 
ment compensation offices. 

I now, by agreement reached with 
leaders of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, request that this item be promptly 
passed as now embraced in House Joint 
Resolution 414. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half pf the minority leader, I am pleased 
to say that the minority joins in the re- 
quest for immediate consideration and 
favorable action. Several colleagues have 
received word from their States indicat- 
ing the need for the appropriation — the 
most recent was received this morning. 
The junior Senator from Michigan in- 
formed me that unless this money is al- 
lowed, there will not be any further 
payments starting on Monday morning. 

This obligation has already been con- 
tracted. The problem arises because of 
underestimating the amounts required. 

The resolution has been here since the 
middle of January, and I join in the 
Senator’s request for immediate consid- 
eration and favorable action. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a telegram from 
the National Legislative Commission of 
the American Legion, which points out 
the grave condition that will exist if this 
joint resolution Is not passed. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D.C., 

February 6 > 1969. 

Hon. Richard B. Russell, 

Chairman , Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Old Senate Office Building , Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

The American Legion is deeply concerned 
that many recently discharged veterans are 
denied unemployment compensation because 
UC funds are exhausted. We understand that 
$19.8 million in supplemental funds for this 
purpose was requested by tire President Jan- 
uary 17 last. Failure of the Congress to pro- 
vide this money prior to the upcoming recess 
will work a severe hardship on thousands of 
needy ex-se vie emeu aero® the country. We 
respectfully urge you to take prompt action 
to assist these jobless veterans during their 
readjustment to civilian life. 

Herald E. Stringer, 

Director National Legislative Commis- 
sion , the American Legion. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr, 
President, on many occasions the Con- 
gress has had to provide additional sums 
of money to take care of the needs for the 
unemployment compensation for Federal 
employes and ex-servicemen program. I 
do not believe there is any way a firm 
estimate can be submitted to Congress 
on amounts of money which will be nec- 
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preparing war, could be used in better 
ways so as to make the people of the 
United States and ail over the world 
happier by taking the resources of Rus- 
sia, the United States, and other coun- 
tries and converting them into commodi- 
ties to be used in trade. 

Again, I would certainly advise that 
we try to trade with Russia, that we try 
to make available to Russia our know- 
how in agriculture and, in that way, it is 
my sincere belief that we could find some 
ways and means to get closer to the Rus- 
sian people. This would prevent us from 
having to spend billions of dollars which 
could be utilized in this country to assist 
the needy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say to the 
Senator that that is as refreshing a 
speech as I have ever heard the distin- 
guished Senator make. As the Senator 
knows, we often agree and we often dis- 
agree. But the Senator’s remarks 
sounded to me like the Allen Ellender 
of the Taft- Ellender bill, and I would 
like to congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


TV STATEMENTS BY SENATOR BYRD 
OP WEST VIRGINIA ON POVERTY 
PROGRAM, TAX LAWS, AND MID- 
DLE EAST, FEBRUARY 5, 1969 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 5, 1969, I made state- 
ments for television regarding the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, tax laws, 
and the Middle East situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of these statements be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows : 

Byrd for Phasing Out OEO 
I think the Office of Economic Opportunity 
should be phased out this summer when its 
Congressional authority expires. I am not 
opposed to all of the programs that come 
under the OEO. In fact, I have had gen- 
erally good reports from West Virginia con- 
cerning Project Head Start and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, but the Job Corps, 
Vista, and some of the Community Action 
Programs, have often come under heavy fire 
in West Virginia. In some areas— Washing- 
ton, D.C., for example — these programs have 
been used to foment unrest among the poor, 
and the war on poverty has at times become a 
war against society. So the time has come to 
separate the good from the bad programs. 
The bad should be dropped, and the good 
programs should be transferred from OEO 
to other agencies where they will be more 
efficiently administered for the benefit of 
the poor — who all too often under the present 
set-up have received little or no real help 
from the millions of dollars spent. 

Byrd Urges New Look at Tax Laws 
It is disturbing to me that a few Ameri- 
can citizens with very large incomes manage 
to escape paying personal income taxes. Re- 
cent testimony before a Congressional com- 
mittee showed that 155 persons with ad- 
justed gross incomes above $200,000 — 21 of 
whom had incomes of more than one mil- 
lion dollars a year— paid no income taxes in 
1967. This is not fair. I think that Congress 
must do something about it. The average 


taxpayer in West Virginia pays his share 
while a few with big incomes throughout the 
country get away with paying nothing. I also 
think that Congress should take a new hard 
look at tax-exempt foundations, and such 
things as commercial properties and business 
enterprises that pay no taxes because they 
are owned by churches and charitable organi- 
zations. The tax laws should be equally ap- 
plied to all businesses and to all citizens. 

Cool the Arms Race, Byrd Says 
The events in the Middle East are a serious 
threat to world peace. There Is urgent need 
for the United States and the Soviet Union, 
backed by Britain and France, to exert their 
influence, individually and through the 
United Nations and other channels, in get- 
ting the Arabs and Israelis to start talking 
with one another Instead of shooting at one 
another. There can be no meaningful, last- 
ing peace in the Middle East except by agree- 
ment between the Jews and the Arabs them- 
selves. The United States and the Russians 
should take immediate action to cool the 
arms race that has been fostered In the Mid- 
dle East by agreeing between themselves to 
de-escalate their part in the weapons buildup 
that has armed the opposing sides. Failure 
to do this may result in another war. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
T REATY— SURVIVAT, OR DTSARTFVR. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to read a statement 
prepared by Senator Montoya. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Statement by Senator Montoya, Read by 
Senator Byrd of West Virginia 

Mr. Montoya. Mr. President, advocates of 
the non-proliferation treaty believe it will 
stimulate further progress toward arms con- 
trol and disarmament, an objective which 
they consider necessary for a lasting and se- 
cure peace. They point out the Article VI, 
which requires the parties to continue nego- 
tiations on additional disarmament measures, 
and hold that the treaty will not endure 
unless the nuclear powers take additional 
steps in the direction of disarmament and an 
improved international security system. 

One of these steps, in this view, would 
probably be a limitation on growth of the 
nuclear weapons stockpiles of the existing 
nuclear powers (this has sometimes been 
called “vertical” proliferation as opposed to 
“horizontal” proliferation, which refers to 
the spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
nations). Many non-nuclear states have al- 
ready declared that it is unfair to expect 
them to renounce ever acquiring nuclear 
weapons when no corresponding curb is 
placed on the existing nuclear powers, and 
to ask them to submit their peaceful activi- 
ties to inspection when no inspection re- 
quirements are placed on the states known 
to be producing weapons. Accordingly, they 
have made it clear that they will expect the 
nuclear powers to reach agreement in a 
reasonable time on measures curtailing their 
nuclear power, such as a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban or a cutoff of the production of 
fissionable material for weapons purposes. 

Another step considered by many as neces- 
sary to keep the non-nuclear nations as 
members of a non-proliferation treaty would 
be the development of a more reliable sys- 
tem to provide the non-nuclear nations se- 
curity against nuclear attack by a nuclear 
power. Since non-nuclear nations would be 
asked to renounce the nuclear weapons which 
might deter a nuclear attack against them, 
some of these states have contended, the 
existing nuclear powers would be obligated 
to improve the world’s present peacekeeping 
and security systems to make up for the 


renounced nuclear weapons. The security as- 
surances resolution passes by the Security 
Council in conjunction with the treaty is a 
first step. The devising of such measures, 
proponents contend, would be one step more 
toward the replacing of a security system 
based on deterrence and involving an upward 
spiral of armaments with a less dangerous 
system based on international peace-keeping 
machinery. Reducing International tension 
through such measures, this view holds, 
would make it easier to resolve underlying 
political problems. 

Proponents of the non-proliferation treaty 
also believe that the peaceful nuclear tech- 
nology of non-nuclear nations will benefit by 
the treaty. First, they contend that by fore- 
going attempts to manufacture costly nu- 
clear weapons, non-nuclear states will be able 
to devote more of their resources to and 
concentrate their efforts on the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Second, in addition to the specific 
provisions of the treaty to encourage inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses, 
they believe the treaty will create an atmos- 
phere conducive to an expanded program for 
promoting peaceful technology because it 
will alleviate fear that exchange of informa- 
tion and material and technology might be 
used for weapons purposes. 

In their view, the treaty must cover the 
manufacture of all nuclear explosives, even 
if intended for peaceful purposes, because 
any nuclear explosive can be used as a 
weapon. They believe that it is in the inter- 
est of nuclear powers such as the United 
States to make provisions to assure the non- 
nuclear-weapon signatories that they will 
have fair access to any potential benefits of 
nuclear explosions to compensate these na- 
tions for giving up the right to manufacture 
nuclear explosives themselves, and Indeed 
they believe that without such provisions 
some non-nuclear nations would be unlikely 
to accept the treaty. Under Secretary Katzen- 
bach said on April 26, 1968: 

. . The peaceful application of nuclear 
explosives is still in a relatively experimental 
stage. Its technical and economic feasibility 
has not yet been fully demonstrated, its col- 
lateral effects are not completely known, and 
it is too early to judge whether it will achieve 
broad political acceptability. 

Several things are clear, however. One is 
that even an optimistic assessment of its 
potential uses would not justify the enor- 
mous expenditure of time, money, and sci- 
entific and technical talent required to de- 
velop nuclear devices for this purpose alone. 

A second inescapable fact — brought to light 
during the development of the draft treaty — 
was that a treaty against the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons would be unsatisfactory 
if it did not cover all nuclear explosives de- 
vices, including those intended for peaceful 
uses. This is because there is not now, and 
we cannot conceive that there ever will be, 
any type of peaceful nuclear device which 
would be incapable of being used for destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Faced with these facts, the treaty negotia- 
tors evolved what we believe is a fair, sensible, 
and workable approach to the problem of 
peaceful nuclear explosions. They coupled 
nuclear weapons with other nuclear ex- 
plosive devices in the treaty’s basic provisions. 
At the same time, recognizing both the eco- 
nomic absurdity of a country’s developing 
nuclear explosives solely for peaceful pur- 
poses and the inequity of giving any com- 
mercial advantage to nuclear-weapon states, 
they inserted an article requiring all parties 
to cooperate in insuring that potential bene- 
fits be made available on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis to non-nuclear-weapon parties. 

The treaty makes clear that the charge for 
the explosive devices used will be as low as 
possible and exclude any charge for research 
and development. Services are made avail- 
able through an appropriate international 
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■safety, and housing. In relation to tflisi “so- 
|cial” aspect, professional law enforcement 
'planners and their elected officials wity prob- 
ably have to suffer the same type of initial 
[shock which other planning efforts [have 
i undergone in reaction to citizen involve- 
ment and participation. 

i In an area as diverse aid having as much 
| effect upon people as law enforcement, local 


Mr. President, during, the last 20 years 
our country has spent in excess of $130 
billion in order to isolate Russia. 

The VI£E PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 4 additional minutes. 



dealing and carrying the whole burden 
for the past 20 years. 

We should learn from history that this 
has not worked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Louisiana has. expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Russia, in the mean- 
time, has .grown stronger than ever be- 
fore. Every time we do anything further 
to widen the bi%ach between our two 
countries, the longer,, it will take to get 
together. 

It is my candid opinipn, and my judg- 
ment, that our country should, by all 
means, find ways and means to deal with 
the Russian people. The more we do to 
widen the chasm which exists between 
us and Russia today, the longer it will 
take the two superpowers of the world 
to get together. 

Russia appears to be our only real 
antagonist in the world today. It is a 
country which is capable of giving us 
trouble because of its huge population, 
its immense resources, and the military' 
technical knowledge it possesses. If Rus- 
sia takes means to protect itself against 
the United States, and we do the same 
thing, we should be able to avoid the 
areas of conflict so as to get together and 
reach agreement on the other issues of 
concern to us both. 

Mr. President, it is my further belief 
that we will have a hard time making 
progress with Russia if we depend solely 
on dealing with the Russian leadership. 
What we need to do is to get the people 
of Russia and the people of the United 
States better acquainted with one an- 
other. 

As I stated 10 years ago, in my reports 
on my visits to Russia, that can be ac- 
complished if only we will engage in a 
realistic exchange program. 

I am hopeful that this can be realized 
in the future. If we can have many Rus- 
sians from all walks of life visit America, 
even if we have to follow them around 
with FBI agents, it would pay us to do 
it. I think what we should do is make 
the Russians envious of our way of life 
so that they will in turn get their leaders 
to let them live more as we do. 

Now, Mr. President, I knew Mr. Khru- 
shchev very well, and as I said on many 
occasions— .and I was criticized for it — I 
do not know of a leader in Russia more 
anxious to respond to the will of the Rus- 
sian people than Mr. Khrushchev. 

Many things have happened in Russia 
between the visits that I made there 
in 1955, 1956, 1957, 1961, and 1968 which 
make be believe that all these changes 
did not come about because the leader- 
ship desired it but because the people 
demanded it. Trends toward more liberal 
ways of doing things have been estab- 
lished, and those trends cannot be re- 
versed, no matter what the leadership 
desires. 

What we should do is encourage those 
trends. I feel confident that if we can 
do that, there is no question that the re- 
lationship between us and Russia can be 
improved. Then all the billions of dollars 
being spent by us, as well as Russia, in 
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body with adequate representation of non- 
nudiear-weapon states. It does not, however, 
rule out bilateral arrangements for such 
services so long as there is no resulting dis- 
crimination. Thus it avoids premature deci- 
sions assuring non-nuclear-weapon states 
who are party to it that they will not be dis- 
criminated against if and when it proves 
technically and economically feasible. 1 


A STEP TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE 
CANCER TREATMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to read a statement 
prepared by Senator Montoya. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Statement op Mrs. Montoya, Read by Sena- 
tor Byrd op West Virginia 
Mr. Montoya. Mr. President, our age 
abounds in acts of technological outrage. 
Wherever we turn we can see the fruits of 
man’s mind being put to work in warped 
ways to the further detriment of people. At 
times it takes the form of a military adapta- 
tion of a laboratory process. Other times it 
is an industrial ’ or commercial misapplica- 
tion of scientific research. But this is not 
always the case. 

In my home state of New Mexico wje have 
always been proud m£ the major research 
being done at the unique facilities located 
there. Much of America’s front line of de- 
fense has had its genesis in my home state. 
There is a concentration of first class minds 
in New Mexico, many working on basic sci- 
ence, which other areas would do well to seek 
to match. 

Many of 'these men and women are re- 
sponsible for breakthroughs which can be 
the saving of life instead of its destruction. 
Louis Rosen of the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, has been working on such a con- 
tribution in the field of cancer treatment 
through radiation therapy. 

The suffering and agony such a develop- 
ment can mean are immeasurable, and some^ 
of Mr. Rosen’s results deserve mention. I in-' 
elude such an article, from, the December 
1968 issue of Nuclear Applications, for inclu- 
sion in the Record. 

Possibilities and Advantages of Using Nega- 
tive Pions in Radiotherapy 
(By Louis Rosen, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory) 

(Note. — Recent advances in accelerator 
technology make possible the attainment of 
very-high-intenstty beams of protons at 
energies well above the pion-production 
threshold. It appears that both circular and 
linear machines will be useful for this pur- 
pose. The latter promise beams of mA 
under well-controlled conditions. Such pro- 
ton beams are adequate for providing pure 
high-intensity beams of negative pions for 
radiation therapy, under conditions of favor- 
able geometry and of variable size and energy 
distribution. With tt~ beams, it is feasible to 
deposit, at essentially any depth in the hu- 
man organism, at least 100 rad/min of high- 
linear-energy transfer radiation. This is quite 
sufficient for radiation therapy on deep- 
seated tumors and is accomplished under 
more favorable conditions than attainable 
With other radiation sources.) 

introduction 

Information from England, where t rea- 
sonably good records are kept for the entire 
population, indicates that 40% of cancer 
cases are now treated primarily by radia- 
tion, 40% primarily by surgery, and the re- 

1 Department of State Bulletin, May 20, 

1968, p. 648-9. 


mainder by chemotherapy. 1 Of the 80% of 
cases treated by radiation or surgery, com- 
bined treatment accounts for a susbtantial 
fraction. Therefore, even a small improve- 
ment in radiotherapy techniques would bene- 
fit a large number of patients. 

A substantial proportion of radiotherapy 
treatments are apparently total or partial 
failures. Often this comes about because 
metastasis has already set in, but in some 
cases the radiation Is inadequate for the 
purpose at hand. One seeks to overcome these 
latter difficulties by a better choice of radia- 
tion. 

The effective treatment of malignancies by 
radiation involves using types and quanti- 
ties of radiation adequate for lethal injury 
to all malignant cells with no more damage 
to healthy tissue than can be tolerated by 
the host organism. In practice, and with 
radiation sources now in use, the radiothera- 
pist must strike a delicate balance between 
destruction to healthy and tumorous cells, 
and frequently the dose delivered to the 
tumorous cells is limited by the viability of 
healthy tissue following irradiation. 

The ideal mode of tumor treatment would 
be one that destroys all the malignant cells, 
without in any way affecting surrounding 
tissue or healthy tissue in the tumor volume. 
This cannot be achieved, even when radio- 
active substances can be implanted within 
the tumor. However, this ideal situation 
could be best approached if one were to use 
negative pions as the radiation source. This 
was initially shown by Fowler 2 in an analysis 
in which he compared negative pions to elec- 
trons, gamma rays, x rays, protons, and heav- 
ier ions. More recently, I have made calcu- 
lations for K- and antiprotons. Although 
these latter have some of the virtues of r~, 
they are no-t superior in cancer therapy. In 
fact, they are not quite as effective because 
the energy deposition of their reaction prod- 
ucts is less localized. 

As of this moment, it is not feasible to use 
t r- beams in cancer therapy. To do so would 
require the beams from all pion -producing 
accelerators in the world, focused on a single 
patient, and even then the irradiation time 
would be excessive (months to years). How- 
ever, some of the high-fiux proton accel- 
erators now being designed, 3 referred to as 
“meson factories,’’ will permit radiation 
therapy with negative pions and in reason- 
able times. 

THIS PHYSICS OF CANCER TREATMENT BY 
RADIATION 

All ionizing radiation affects mammalian 
cells through ion pair production and excita- 
tion of atoms and molecules. On the aver- 
age, ^30 eV is dissipated per ion pair. Since 
■the ionization potential for atomic constitu- 
ents of cells is ^13 eV, this leaves ^20 eV to 
be dissipated by exciting atoms and mole- 
cules to bound states and by heat generation. 
Most of this 20 eV produces atomic excita- 
tion followed by dissociation, fluorescence, or 
energy transfer. However, in complex mole- 
cules, such as are abundantly found in tis- 
sue, a substantial fraction of the excitations 
will appear as kinetic energy of the atoms 
in the molecules. 

The specific ionization produced by radia- 
tion depends on the type and energy of the 
radiation. Gamma rays produce ^10 ion pairs 
per micron along their path, while alpha 
particles, near the end of their range, pro- 
duce ^50Q times as many. There lies the dif- 
ference between low- and high-linear-energy 
transfer (LET) radiations. This difference 
manifests itself in many ways and has pro- 
found effects on the response of cells to 
radiation. 

Some quantitative understanding of the 
effects of ionizing radiation on cell survival 
has been obtained from analysis of a great 
variety of experiments. Typical results of 


Footnotes at end of article. 


such experiments are shown in Fig. 1 (Fig. 1 
not printed in Record), which displays cell 
survival probabilities as a function of radia- 
tion dose for human kidney cells. A change 
in curve shape is apparent and the sigmoid 
curves at low T .F T are indicative of cell 
death due to accumulated sublethal injury 
that is subject to early repair while the ex- 
ponential curves at high LET are indicative 
of cell death due to single irreversible 
events. 7 8 Cell survival depends in the follow- 
ing way on the kind and quantity of radia- 
tion : 7 9 

S = exp-(^){l-[l-oxp(-j-gj)] }. 

where 

S = survival probability for a uniformly ir- 
radiated cell population 

D=dose in rads; and <r 2 = inactivation 
cross sections in y 2 

L=linear energy transfer in MeVcm 2 /g; 

tt~6. 

The <r’s are cell inactivation cross sec- 
tions.* it appears that ff 1 increases more 
rapidly than does c r 2 , as a function of LET. 

The relative biological effectiveness (RBE) 
of a given type of radiation, defined as the 
ratio of the dose of 200-keV x rays to produce 
a given biological effect to the dose of the 
type of radiation under consideration for 
producing the same effect, is known to be 
much greater for high- LET than for low- 
LET radiation. This is specifically true for 
cell survival following radiation, but is also 
true for many other cell processes. 

The objective of radiation therapy is to 
injure all tumorous cells, in a given vol- 
ume, to such an extent that not one of them 
will be able to initiate regrowth of the tu- 
mor. At the same time, one must minimize 
damage to the reproductive capacity of sur- 
rounding tissue. 

However, in the best of circumstances, the 
reproductive capacity of tumorous cells is 
never more sensitive to radiation than that 
of dividing healthy cells. Often the tumor 
contains anoxic regions and these are, in 
fact, less sensitive to low-LET radiation by 
perhaps a factor of 3 than are normal cells. 
A measure of this effect is the oxygen en- 
hancement ratio (OER), defined as the ratio 
of the dose required to produce a given 
effect (e.g., 50% survival) in anoxic cells to 
that in oxygenated cells. Experiments indi- 
cate that It varies from ^3 for lightly ioniz- 
ing radiation to 1 for multiply-charged ions. 

Figure 2 (not printed in Record) shows 
that the oxygen effect is significant. Also 
from Fig. 2, It can be seen that the OER is 
^3 In a pair of mouse-tumor survival curves, 
one fully oxygenated and the other anoxic. 

Figure 3 (not printed in Record) indicates 
that high LET can remove the sensitivity 
difference between oxygenated and anoxic 
cells. This constitutes one very important 
advantage of this highly ionizing radiation: 
the injury is not subject to modification by 
oxygen or recovery. 

One school of thought holds that for low- 
LET radiation, most of the cell deaths result 
from chemical reactions of peroxides on long 


a They are empirically determined param- 
eters that relate to the average probability 
for a lethal encounter of a quantum (or par- 
ticle) with a cell when specific cell popu- 
lation is subjected to a given type of radia- 
tion. There are two Vs because of the as- 
sumption, implicit in the above equation, 
that the effect of radiation containing a 
spectrum of LET can be reduced to that of 
two idealized radiations — one of high LET 
and one of low LET. 

Radiations of constant LET, if such were 
achievable, would be represented by a sin- 
gle <T, the magnitude of which would be the 
probability for a lethal encounter when one 
quantum (or particle) per cm 2 impinges on 
a target comprising one cell per cm 2 . 
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chain molecules in the c4l nucleus. In anoxic 
cells, peroxides are less ^adily produced by 
radiolysis, and this may account for lesser 
sensitivity. Cells Irradiated with highly ion- 
izing particles aje, killed mainly bjy direct 
interaction of these particles with long chain 
molecules, depolymer izljjyg these molecules. 
High -LET radiation therefore interacts with 
anoxic and oxygenated cffis in approximately 
the same way. However, ft should be c mpha- 
sized that the high effectiveness with which 
densely ionizing radiation damages 1 he re- 
productive capacity of cells is not well under- 
stood. 8 ' 14-14 

In radiation therapy, one usually relies on 
dose fractionation (subdivision) . Totjal doses 
with x-rays comprise ^5000 rad delivered in 
~20 doses during a four-yreek interval. Dose 
fractionation is effective because recovery of 
healthy tissue, between .irradiations, takes 
place at a faster pace than does recovery of 
tumorous tissue. Experience indicate that, 
in general, surviving healthy tissue responds 
better to altered conditions than do tumorous 
cells and repopulates faster. 

The race between repopulation of normal 
tissue and of tumorous cells favprs the 
normal cells because many tumorous pells die 
as a result of poor nutrition, but it also 
favors the tumors because, they usually con- 
tain anoxic cells which are more resistant to 
radiation. 

For dose fractionation to succeed, it is 
essential to increase the. ifetal dose at} appro- 
priate intervals and in precisely tfie right 
amounts so that the repqpulation of normal 
cells can overtake the repopulation of tumor- 
ous cells. Success or failure therefore depends 
on the leeway one has ae a result : of the 
differences in radiation sensitivity and in 
healing char act eristics of tumorous and 
normal cells. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEGATIVE PIONS 

The potential therapeutic properties of 
negative plons have been long recognized. V s " 
17 These therapeutic properties result from 
the unique characteristic^ of negati vie pions 
and their interactions with atomic njuclei. 

Pions have positive, negative, qr zero 
charge. The charged pion with which we shall 
be concerned Is an unji&ble particle of 
mass ^140 MeV. It has zero spin, an isotopic 
spin of unity, and a mean "life of ^2 x 10~ 8 
sec. If uncaptured. It will decay into a muon 
and a mu neutrino. The miion in turn} decays 
into an electron, a mu jjeutrino, and an 
electron neutrino. The xaiige-energy rela- 
tion 18 for negative pions Is shown ip Fig. 4 
(not printed in Record) . it is apparent that 
for purposes of therapy, pions must have 
energies of 25 to 200 MeV, Now, pions of this 
energy have a long meari-free-path ior nu- 
clear collisions. The uncharged member of 
the species lives a very short time (^J0 : ™ sec 
mean life) and decays into two gamma rays. 
The positively charged member almost; always 
comes to rest without undergoing nuclear 
interaction and then decays The negatively 
charged pion also comes to rest before Inter- 
acting. However, it is captured in outer 
orbit of a heavy atom (e.g,, an oxygen atom, 
assuming the slowing down medlfum Is 
water), replacing an election in that} atom. 
\Ln a time of <10- 1C sec, the pion cascades 
down from one orbit to the next, causing the 
emission of low-energy x rays, and ] finally 
comes to rest in the lowest orbit of thej cap- 
turing atom. In this orbit, the wave function 
!of the pion overlaps that of the nucletis, and 
the negative pion is captured by the nucleus. 19 

; REACTION PRODUCTS FROM THE CAPTURE OF 
NEGATIVE PIONS BX OXYGEN f 

Oxygen accounts for the major fraction of 
!the mass of atoms contained in tissuejahd is 
responsible for the capture of most negative 
pions coming to rest in tissue. A smafl frac- 
tion of the negative pions is captured fey car- 
bon and nitrogen, but the resulting energy 
deposition is not much different from that for 
oxygen. We will, therefore, confined dur at- 
tention to ie O. Upon capture of a x- py i«o, 


the mass of the pion Is converted into energy 
with the consequent violent disruption of the 
“O nucleus. From this nucleus emerge neu- 
trons, protons, alpha particles, «Li, Be, B, and 
C ions. The neutrons, although they carry off 
a sizable fraction of the total kinetic energy, 
account for a relatively small jportion of the 
energy deposition in the vicinto of pion cap- 
ture. The charged particles, on the other 
hand, create ionization all along their tra- 
jectories. Furthermore, since the ie O nucleus 
Is equivalent to multiple alpha particles, the 
dominant mode of decay involves the emis- 
sion of one or more alpha particles among 
the reaction products, and these are almost 
always of short range,' as is the case for the 
heavier ions. Figure 5 (not printed In Rec- 
ord) shows the disintegration of an ie O nu- 
cleus following capture of a negative pion. 
The oxygen was contained in jiuclear emul- 
sioh. A complete accounting of the energy 
deposition along the path of a negative pion 
beam as it traverses and comes to rest in 
water Is shown in Fig. 6 (not printed in Rec- 
ord) . Approximately 30 MeV of energy is 
deposited in the immediate vicinity, within a 
few millimeters, of the capturing nucleus. 
Most of this energy produces, high specific 
ionization (high t LET) , and it Is this ioniza- 
tion on which one relies for destroying the 
cancer cells. Figure 7 (not printed in Record) 
shows the distribution of specific ionization 
resulting at the point where negative pions 
of 96 -MeV energy are stopped in water. 

Although a significant amount of energy is 
deposited by neutrons, one should recognize 
that this is neutron therapy at its best, from 
the standpoint of depth-dose distribution. 
The depth-dose distribution is now more 
favorable than for neutrons from an external 
source. The neutrons can be imagined to 
focus on the tumor site from all directions 
while the elastic and inelastic Interactions 
occur at high energy, where the therapeutic 
effects of neutrons, are at their best. 

To recapitulate, absorption of a x- in issue 
Involves new phenomena that have no coun- 
terpart with more conventional types of 
radiation. At the end of its path, a x- is cap- 
tured by a nucleus of O, C, or N. Of the total 
rest ma£s of the pion, ^40 MeV is expended 
in overcoming the binding energy of the 
nucleus, 70 MeV is carried off by neutrons, 
and ~30 MeV appears in the form of protons! 
alpha particles, and heavier ions. The par- 
ticles of fed are mainly of short range a^d 
high-lonization density and produce local 
high-level energy deposition in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of capture. By appropriately ad- 
justing the energy of the pions, this intense 
high-LET, high-RBE local radiation can be 
deposited within the tumor region with 
minimal effect on surrounding tissue. 

TABLE 1.— ENERGY PARTITION FOR 
CAPTURE IN WATER 2 


Mev. 


Average binding energy 40 n 

Kinetic energy; 

- 4. 6db0. 5 

fzj 8 . 0 ± 0, 4 

NeutVo^::::;:;;:: m o±s; o 

umS^a-sa: " mo±s - 1 


Table I shows the energy inventory result- 
ing from a beam of negative pions that comes 
to the end of its range in water. 

or a tumor ^situated ^.10 to 15 cm from 
the surface, a x- beam that uniformly ir- 
radiates the tumor may be expected to de- 
posit about three times as much energy per 
unit path length In the tumor as along its 
path leading to the; tumor. For conventional 
x radiation and also for irradiations with fast 
neutrons, the entrance dose will exceed the 
tumor dose by a factor of ^2. In addition, 
the energy along the path of the pion beam is 
delivered at low dS/dx, while the dose de- 
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posited in the tumor is at high dE/dx due to 
the heavy ion component of the star. This 
makes the RBE for pions better than x rays 
by a factor of ^3. Furthermore, the tumor- 
to- entrance dose ratio is a function of depth 
of tumor, becoming more favorable for pions 
than for x rays or neutrons the greater this 
depth. 

One should not overestimate the value of a 
high tumor-to- entrance dose ratio. However 
it should be kept in mind that there are 
side effects of radiation and some of them 
may be quite subtle. For example, effective- 
ness of radiation may be enhanced by the im- 
mune-defense mechanism of the body. One 
must, therefore, try to avoid adverse effect 
on the immune-defense mechanism. It is 
reasonable to suppose that one Is more likely 
to retain natural immunity if one minimizes 
the total radiation exposure. 31 

There are also late effects of radiation. 
Sub lethal cell injury can apparently result 
in uncontrolled proliferation of cells (e.g., 
cancer, leukemia) and life-shortening in 
general. 22 

A second major implication for cancer 
therapy of the high-LET distribution achiev- 
able with negative pions at the tumor site 
concerns the oxygen effect, as previously 
Indicated. The OER decreases from 3 for 
x rays- to 1 for heavy ions. For x- (and also 
for neturons ai ) , this effect appears to be 
^1.5. 1B - 24 The effect for neutrons is somewhat 
substantiated by experiment, whereas the 
effect for x- is calculated. 

comparison of various types of radiation 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF CANCER 

It is not easy to make a meaningful com- 
parison of the efficacy of various types of 
radiation. The figure of merit varies with 
the type of tumor, its depth, and the charac- 
teristics of the surrounding tissue. It is 
taken to be the ratio of damage done to cells 
In the tumor region to damage done out- 
side this region. In Fig, 8 (not printed in 
Record), it is assumed that the figure of 
merit includes the oxygen-enhancement 
ratio, which is estimated to be 1.0 for heavy 
ions, 1.5 for x- and 3.0 for electromagnetic 
radiation. The definition of figure of merit 
. ls > of course, open to some argument. How- 
ever, all other things being equal, one should 
certainly try to minimize the body burden 
and the side effects assocated therewith 

Figure 9 (not printed in Record) illus- 
trates the depth- dose distribution of various 
kinds of charged particles. In calculating 
REM, the values used for RBE correspond 
to a degree of injury that destroys cellular 
reproductive capacity. Although the calcu- 
lations on which these curves are based neces- 
sarily contain approximations, the trends 
shown are certainly meaningful. 

PROSPECTS FOR INTENSE PION BEAMS 

What are the prospects that pion beams 
will one day be adequate for therapeutic 
purposes? The designs of accelerators for 
such purposes have been discussed pre- 
viously. 3 

TABLE II.— COMPARISON OF PROPOSED MESON FACTORIES 


H-cydo- Ring cy- 
tron, clotron, 
TRIUMfi Zurich 


Energy (Mev.) ?_ 200-500 510 

Average current (ma.)___ 0 1 0 08 

Beam extraction (percent). 100 ‘90 

Beam emittance (milliradiari 

cm.)___ 0,2 

Cost of facility (millions of 

dollars) _____ 27 21 

Funding situation (2) (3) 

Completion date (*) (6) 


Linear 

accelera- 

LASL 


100-800 

1 

100 


( 2 ) 

<>) 


55 


1 Tri-Umversity Meson Facility, Vancouver. 
2 Partially funded. 

3 Funded. 

4 1973-74. 

8 1972. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Crowley, Gaitlier, God ward, Castro and 
Huddleson. 
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Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

Joseph D. Keenan, International Secretary, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Henry A. Kissinger,* Professor of Govern- 
ment, Center for International Affairs, Har- 
vard University. 

Robert Kleiman, Editorial Board of the 
New York Times. 

Philip M. Klutznlck, Senior Partner, Urban 
Investment and Development Company. 

Col. Laurence J. Legere, Institute for De- 
fense Analyses. 

John J. McCloy, Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
& McCloy. 

James S. McDonnell, Chairman of the 
Board, McDonnell -Douglas Corporation. 

G. William Miller, President, Textron, In- 
corporated. 

Emanuel R. Piore, Vice President and Chief 
Scientist, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Thomas C. Schelling, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University. 

Gen. Cortland V. R. Schuyler, Commis- 
sioner of General Services, Executive Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 

Marshall D. Shulman, Director, Russian 
Institute, Columbia University. 

Joseph E. Slater, President, Salk Institute 
for Biological Studies. 

Mrs. Robert J. Stuart, Formerly, Presi- 
dent, League of Women Voters of the U.S.A. 


ORDER OP BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask . 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
astounded at the weakness many have 
shown recently in- the face of growing 
Soviet strength and provocative actions 
in Europe, Mediterranean, Indian Ocean, 
Red Sea, and other areas. Apparently, 
there are those who still ignore history. 
America’s strength has been the only 
significant deterrent to the Soviets the 
last 20 years. It has been the policy of 
this country for many more years to 
negotiate from strength. To sound the 
trumpets of the past, there are those who 
would negotiate from fear and forget the 
catastrophies of history when the bal- 
ance of power favors the adversary. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues and 
my countrymen, are we going to be 
trapped again as we have the last few 
years? Are we going to risk the security 
of our great Nation on the word of the 
Soviets? My distinguished' colleagues, I 
hope -and pray your answer is “No,” If 
you approve the Nonproliferation Treaty 


*Dr. Kissinger served as a member of the 
Panel until his selection by the President- 
Elect as his Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs. He did not participate in 
the drafting of the final report. 


and engage in arms control talks now 
and do not continue the ABM program, 
you are playing right into the hands of 
the Kremlin. That will give the Com- 
munists their long sought advantage at 
the negotiating table. 

In my view, the Soviets have given no 
concrete evidence of genuine good faith. 
Last August, their invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia crushed what little faith some 
may have had. It is too early to talk 
about negotiations. Disapprove the trea- 
ty, start the approved Sentinel system, 
regain our superiority in weapons sys- 
tems, and then talk arms control. In any 
arms talk in the near future, the first So- 
viet demand will be for the United States 
to defer our nuclear missile programs 
while they continue to accelerate their 
program. If the Soviets are hurting from 
an economic squeeze because of the bil- 
lions they are spending for starting the 
arms race, then why ease their pain at 
the expense of our security. Although ex- 
pensive, our Nation can bear the costs 
longer than the Soviets when our security 
and way of life are the stakes. It is high 
time our allies — such as Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, Japan, and 
others — carry a much bigger share of the 
costs and the armed forces. For instance, 
our $79 billion for defense is almost three 
times as much as all our allies together. 

Mr. President, one of our most highly 
respected and reliable publications in the 
United States has briefly and succinctly 
analyzed our failures, the threat, the 
risks of arms control talks, and the needs 
and costs of defense in two exception- 
ally fine articles. These articles appeared 
in the February 3, 1969, issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report. They are entitled. 
“The Chances for an End to the Arms 
Race” and “The Price of Power for 
United States.” 

I would like to quote from this maga- 
zine article on our defense needs in order 
to leave no doubt about what is “suffi- 
ciency” : 

The list of needed weapons includes a 
modernized nuclear Navy, new planes for the 
*Air Force, new weapons for ground warfare, 
modem multiple-headed atomic missiles, a 
start on an antimissile-missile system, in- 
vestment to try to catch up with Russia in 
the use of space for military purposes. 

Although my analysis reveals the So- 
viets have a much greater nuclear weap- 
ons threat than the articles reflect, I 
commend these articles to you as excel- 
lent summaries of the pitfalls that lie 
ahead by being lulled into false security 
by the Soviets. It is time to have the 
courage and the determination to move 
ahead with defense programs that guar- 
antee our security and not rely on the 
Soviet’s promise without deeds for peace. 
For once, let the Soviets make the first 
move toward peace. Let them ratify the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty rather than 
wait for the U.S. ratification before they 
show signs of genuine good faith. Let 
them stop some of their nuclear pro- 
grams and cease their ever increasing 
aggressive actions. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that these articles be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[From U.S, News & World Report, 

Feb. 3, 1969] 

The Price of Power for United States: One- 
Sided Arms Burden 

It Is a staggering defense load that Richard 
Nixon has Inherited — with no relief in sight. 
Communists aren’t about to give up their 
global ambitions, and U.S. allies aren’t about 
to offer more help. 

. Mr. Nixon is to discover quickly that the 
price of power in today’s world comes very 
high and is not likely to decline. 

At this time, two superpowers hold the 
key to world stability. The No. 1 power is the 
United States. The No. 2 power is Soviet Rus- 
sia. Russia is expansionist in its goals. The 
U.S. seeks to avoid an upset in the present 
power balance. 

The new President has indicated that he 
will seek to persuade the major non-Commu- 
nist nations of the world to give the U.S. more 
help in maintaining today’s balance of power. 
All present signs are that these nations, con- 
tent to have the U.S. guarantee their secu- 
rity, will give little response. 

To maintain its power and place in the 
world, this country is spending 79 billion 
dollars annually on defense. This expenditure 
represents 92 cents out of every $10 spent for 
all purposes, public and private. In dollar 
totals and in proportion of total spending, 
the American effort far exceeds that of any 
major ally. The charts on these pages help 
make that clear. 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

Of the 79 billion dollars earmarked for de- 
fense, 28 billion dollars in the year to end 
next June 30 and 25 billion in the following 
year are accounted for by the war in Vietnam. 

However, if the war gradually deescalates, 
or even ends, the savings In defense costs 
are expected to be modest — no more than 
half the war’s cost. A defense budget ap- 
proaching 70 billion dollars a year, or even 
in excess of that, is expected to continue. 

The reason? Huge investments lie ahead in 
modern arms,, in new installations, in defense 
systems that are regarded as essential if the 
U.S. is not to lose its position as protector 
of the non-Communist world. 

CAUGHT IN A BIND 

The cost of arms is spiraling. Nevertheless, 
military planners insist the costs will have 
to be met. Needed defense investment, they 
report, has been neglected for years past as 
war in Vietnam diverted the U.S. military es- 
tablishment and drained off much of its arms 
stockpile. 

Military services today are ready with a 
shopping list for arms that totals in excess 
of 100 billion dollars. This is at a time when 
American cities are standing in line with a 
trillion-dollar shopping list of their own and 
vast programs of welfare and river-basin de- 
velopment and pollution control are waiting 
to be carried out. 

The list of needed weapons includes a 
modernized nuclear Navy, new planes for the 
Air Force, new weapons for ground warfare, 
modern multiple-headed atomic missiles, a 
start on an antimissile-missile system, in- 
vestment to try to catch up with Russia in 
the use of space for military purposes. 

It is when a President faces up to the 
mammoth demands of military and of do- 
mestic programs for money that his thoughts 
turn to two sources of help : 

1. One line of exploration is in the field of 
agreement to limit arms expansion, even to 
consider a start on disarmament. Experience 
of the past does not promise much progress 
or early progress in this field. 

2. The second exploration is directed at 
getting other major nations — Great Britain, 
France, West Bermany, Japan, among 
others — to take on more of the burden of de- 
fense. First soundings in this area have not 
proved encouraging. It is cheaper for allies 
to depend on the U.S. and its taxpayers. Yet 
American officials are finding that if the bal- 
ance of power in the world is to be main- 
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tained, large and modern military forces are 
essential. 

IN THE m|»DLE EAST 

Soviet Russia even Bow lias deeply pene- 
trated the Mideast with- a show ofjpower that 
keeps growing. The Soviet Navy ifi the Medi- 
terranean is approaching the U.S S. xth Fleet 
in size. Russian military aid and thousands 
of “advisers'’ are to be found in ;Egypt, Al- 
geria, Yemen, Sudan and the Somali Re- , 
public. This area is vital to Western Europe, 
which gets its oil from; this region. However, 
i Western Europe is unvfilli ng to take on any 
I responsibility. President, tic Gaulle of France, 
j in fact, appears determined to stir tip trouble 
i * rather than help with peace. 

I INDIAN OCEAN ADD INDIA 

| The vast region east of Suez is ! becoming 
a vacuum as the British pull out. Russia al- 
ready has two naval task forces ini the area, 
is seeking to turn the Med Sea into its own 
! “lake,” using it as a base lo influence Saudi 
j Arabia. The Soviets are building nital bases 
! for the Somali Republic on the Gulif of Aden 
j and the Indian Ocean. To the east, is the 
l biggest plum of all: India. The U.S., its naval 
i forces already spread thin, is not moving in. 
The warning is that the- entire area; could go 
-by default unless the U.S, starts moving. 

On January 21, Adm, Thomas HL Moorer, 
Chief of Naval Operations, told Congress 
I that Soviet, movements tn the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean are a threat to 
American naval supremacy. He added: “I ex- 
pect it to increase in the, years ahead.” 

As an example of the Navy’s needs, Admiral 
Moorer disclosed that 50 per cent of the 
Navy’s 900 ships are more than 20 years old. 
He said work will have to begin now on an 
expensive building program if this i country 
is to have a modern Navy superior to Russia’s 
in the coming decade. 

IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Even if war in Vietnam were to end to- 
morrow, U.S. would find Its hands full. The 
historic American policy of maintaining a 
balance of power in Asia, faces an Unprece- 
dented challenge from Red China, only start- 
ing to come into its own as a nuclear power. 
Long-term threats to Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land and Burma are growing, with free- 
world countries still unable to mount any- 
thing approaching united resistance. No help 
can be expected from the European allies — or 
from Japan— in that part of the world. With 
its own forward outposts in the Philippines, 
Okinawa and Japan all endangered by! politi- 
cal opposition in those places, U.S. i$ £Olng 
to have to develop mobile, far-rhtiging 
forces— or a set of expensive new bases— if 
jit is to keep Red China in check. 1 \ 
l One instance of the kind of cost involved : 
jrhe U.S. found it necessary to spend 600 
million dollars to build six new air b^ses in 
Thailand. j ; 

STANDING ALONE j ; 

j The foregoing is just part of the jgjdbal 
problem. Joint defense of Western Europe 
presents a whole set of other expenses. So 
does maintaining a nuclear balance wifa the 
$oviet Union. In all corners Of the globje it is 
mainly U.S, power that keeps Comntdnist 
expansion in rein. j ; 

; Here at home, with domestic problems 
pressing in, with taxes rising, the quest! da is 
hjeard time and again: Why won’t others of 
the big free- world nations do more? y- 

The answer : Thofee nations insist they; are 
cibing enough. Staff members of “U.S. pews 
& World Report” in four major capUfaii— 
London, Pafis, Bonn and Tokyo — cabled the 
details. 

jFrom London: Britain, battling for! Sol- 
vency, is convinced it can pay no mor^ for 
defense than at present. j 

The trend, in fact, is for reduction > of 
British forces — including withdrawal 1 of 
troops from Asia by 1071. 

The bulk of the British budget is spent on 
social services, including education, free 


medical care and subsidized housing for the 
poor. Britain spends three times as much on 
social welfare as it spends on defense. 

It is unlikely that Britain would raise 
more money for defense even If the UJS. 
threatened to cut back its forces through- 
out the world. The prevailing opinion in 
London is that such a withdrawal would 
only spur America's allies to do the same 
thing. 

The British, clearly, are quite content to 
rely on the U.S. to preserve the military 
security of the West. 

From Paris: Under President de Gaulle, 
France has sought independence of the U.S. 
through its own nuclear strike force. 

But economic and social problems are plac- 
ing the program in jeopardy. Military spend- 
ing has been cut to the bone and represents 
4-34 percent of the gross national product — 
about half as much as the UJ3. proportion. 

The result is a strike force far behind 
schedule, and becoming less credible all the 
time. France’s Army and Navy are short of 
arms and technicians. Since 1952 manpower 
in the services la down 40 percent. Only 1 
of every 100 Frenchmen is in the armed 
forces. In the U.S. the proportion is 1 of every 
57. 

Government oificials in Paris feel the U.S. 
can safety reduce its forces In Western Eu- 
rope. They see no threat from Russia. How- 
ever, they want the U.S. to maintain two 
divisions in Geimany for the foreseeable 
future. 

Gaullists agree that Europeans should do 
more for their own defense, but feel this is 
a “long-term problem of European unity.” 
Meanwhile, they are counting on America to 
maintain the present balance of power with 
th$ Soviets. 

From Bonn: West Germany is not at all 
impressed when it is suggested that the 
country is not spending enough on defense 
because the figure amounts to only 3.8 per- 
cent of total outlays. Bonn points out that 
it maintains the largest European force in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, sec- 
ond only to that of the U.S. 

This year’s military budget totals 4.7 bil- 
lion dollars. The G ermans argue they cannot 
afford more because of massive and still- 
groidng social- wel fare programs. This part 
of the federal budget amounts to over 6 
billfon dollars — but that is only the begin- 
ning. The total welfare bill, including local 
spending, actually amounts to 24 billion dol- 
lars. By 1972 the figure will exceed 31 bil- 
lion. 

And if the U.S. pulled out of Europe? 
The. Germans probably would do no more. 
Likely to prevail would be this kind of argu- 
ment: “If the Americans don’t think the 
defense of Europe mat important any more, 
why should we?” 

As to American, military spending in 
Europe, the official. German line is — as it 
always has been — that the U.S. is not so 
much defending the Allies as it is taking 
care of its own national security — so why 
shouldn’t Washington keep on defending and 
paying? 

From Tokyo: Defense is a controversial 
subject in Japan. Militarism has been an 
anathema since the nation’s defeat in World 
War II. That is one reason. Another: The 
Japanese do not feel imperiled from any 
quarter, 

Japan spends a minuscule .9 percent of its 
total outlays on defense. The tendency has 
been to concentrate national energies on 
economic development while downgrading 
defense. 

Still, the alliance with the U.S., under 
whose umbrella Japan has been able to 
make its startling postwar recovery, is taken 
for granted by most Japanese as more profit- 
able, to America than ;o Japan. 

A recent poll shows that only one third 
of the Japanese believe the mutual -security 
treaty with the U.S. has been beneficial, and 


70 percent want the treaty either revised 
or abrogated. 

Japanese leaders feel differently, but find 
It both politically and economical y profit- 
able to go slowly on defense expenditures. 
To some, large military expenditures by Ja- 
pan are considered a foolish extravagance so 
long as the U.S. willingly bears the burden. 

All around the globe, the story is much 
the same. 

It is against such a background that a new 
Administration in Washington is being forced 
to weigh the price of power in today’s world. 

The Chances for an End to the Arms 
Race 

Disarmament talks are getting closer — but 
the warning is out: Don’t expect much 
progress unless there is a real change of 
heart in the Kremlin. 

At the center of Russia’s latest bid to start 
disarmament talks with the U.S. are three 
major factors : 

1 . Without wasting a moment, the Kremlin 
wants to test the Nixon Administration — to 
gauge what kind of men and attitudes Rus- 
sia must deal with over the next four years. 

2. Soviet leaders, moreover, face a worsen- 
ing economic squeeze at home and need a 
respite from the costly arms race far more 
than the U.S. does. 

3. Significantly, Russia has virtually over- 
taken the U.S. in nuclear long-range mis- 
siles and seeks to get the U.S. to “freeze’ 5 fur- 
ther developments now. 

The Soviet offer was made January 20 — 
the day Richard Nixon was sworn in as Pres- 
ident. Moscow announced it was ready to 
“start a serious exchange of views” on arms 
controls. 

The U.S. replied the next day, saying the 
matter would be given priority. 

The outlook for progress is far from rosy, 
despite the polite exchange. Realists in Wash- 
ington predict it will be months before seri- 
ous talks even get under way — and perhaps 
years before anything concrete is achieved. 

There is plenty to be negotiated, once both 
sides get down to business. One goal would be 
to find a way to halt the build-up of ICBM’s — 
intercontinental ballistic missiles — on both 
sides. 

As matters stand, each country has enough 
nuclear power in just that one field of weap- 
ons to kill 90 million citizens of the other 
country. 

Another prime topic is antimissile -missile 
systems, now starting to require expenditures 
of billions of dollars in both countries. Some 
authorities say the Soviets now realize such a 
system is of doubtful value and astronomi- 
cally costly. 

Other proposals likely to appear on any 
serious agenda: 

Ending underground nuclear tests. 

A reduction in nuclear -weapon stockpiles. 

Prohibition against the placement of 
nuclear weapons on the ocean floor. 

Cuts in U.S. and' Russian troop strength 
outside the two countries. 

A ban on chemical and bacteriological - 
weapon development. 

Underlying reason for pessimism is basic: 
The U.S. does not trust Russia, and Russia 
does not trust the U.S. 

WORDS OF CAUTION 

President Nixon is already beeing cautioned 
by advisers — both in the State Department 
and in the Pentagon — of pitfalls that lie 
ahead. 

The first potential trap : Merely by propos- 
ing talks, the Russians will attempt to in- 
duce Mr. Nixon to defer the deployment of 
MIRV’s — new multiple warheads— for Ameri- 
can missiles. That would give them an im- 
mediate major advantage by getting the 
Americans to stand still while the Soviet 
Union continued its nuclear -missile build-up 
at full speed. 

Another drawback to the talks for the U.S. 
is that there is no foolproof way in sight to 
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assure Washington that the Russians would 
keep their word and not build up arms se- 
cret!^ 

Moscow, refuses to allow on-ground inspec- 
tion of weapon sites in the Soviet Union and 
other Communist -bloc countries. Both the 
U.S, and Russia employ orbiting “spy satel- 
lites” to photograph each other’s missile 
installations, but this method has its limi- 
tations — failing to show, for instance, 
whether a missile has one or many nuclear 
warheads. 

This limitation works far harder against 
the U.S. than against Russia because there 
are many open sources of information about 
American weapons, including technical mag- 
azines, available to Moscow. Russian sources 
of this kind simply do not exist. Without ad- 
equate safeguards, many Americans fear, the 
U.S. might fall far behind the Russians if the 
Kremlin broke its word and proceeded with 
weapon development. 

THREAT TO NATO? 

Some American military officers also fear 
the talks might delay or halt a build-up in 
the strength of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Revitalizing the Alliance — a 
policy favored by President Nixon — is con- 
sidered especially urgent as a result of the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

All these matters, the Nixon Administra- 
tion feels, must be carefully considered be- 
fore the talks begin. Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird, who says the U.S. must negoti- 
ate “from a position of strength/' has said 
privately the review may take more than six 
months. 

The talks originally were scheduled to be- 
gin last September at a summit meeting be- 
tween President Johnson and Russia’s Pre- 
mier Kosygin. But the U.S. refused to proceed 
after the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia. 

Washington maintained the atmosphere 
was wrong for discussion after such a display 
of Russian aggression. 

Now, however, with the shock of the inva- 
sion wearing off and a new Administration 
in power, the Russians apparently view the 
climate as better. 

A key question Mr. Nixon will have to de- 
cide : Is any feasible agreement with the Rus- 
sians to limit the nuclear-arms race worth- 
while for America? 

The price for America could be high. Ex- 
perts say the U.S. would be forfeiting its 
over- all leadership in nuclear know-how and 
an opportunity to take advantage of its lead 
in the development of multiple warheads. 

A workable agreement, on the other hand, 
would pledge the Russians to abandon plans 
to build their ICBM strength to about 
2,000 — double the number presently planned 
by the U.S. 

U.S. officials wonder If the Russians are 
willing to pay any price — no matter how 
sma il — in. return for American concessions. 
Diplomats say there is no sign the Kremlin 
is ready to match the sacrifice it is certain 
to demand of the U.S. 

Nevertheless, It is known that the pressures 
are mounting fast on the Russian leaders to 
reduce the heavy economic burdens of the 
arms race. 

Moscow spends billions eadh year supply- 
ing arms to North Vietnam, the Arabs, and 
Cuba. The cost of space exploits and build- 
ing a huge new naval fleet is also enormous — 
and all the while Russian consumers are 
complaining they want mote spent on them, 
not on bombs. 

Demands by the people are increasing for 
many things — from more cars to fashionable 
clothes — which can’t be produced now be- 
cause of Russia’s military budget. 

Some Americans believe, therefore, that 
Russia truly means business. 

GOOD SIGNS 

One U.S. view was voiced by former Secre- 
tary of Defense Clark Clifford, who said in 
the days before he left office that domestic 
and foreign pressures on Soviet decision- 


makers “make us reasonably confident that 
their expressed interest in strategic arms 
talks is genuine.” 

But the new Administration is taking a 
cautious attitude. Past experience in dealing 
with Russia has left deep scars. 


S. 9 92— INTRODUCTION OP BILL RE- 
LATING TO AMENDMENT OP THE 
DRAFT LAW 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of reform of our draft laws — “Who 
serves when not all serve ?” — is still very 
much with us. 

I am today introducing a bill to amend 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967. 
It incorporates my conclusions after 
months of the most intensive study of the 
problems which exist under our current 
law. I ask unanimous consent tha't the 
bill be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of the Senator's remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
hardly any Federal law on the books 
which so immediately and drastically 
affects the Nation as does the Selective 
Service law. In times such as these, the 
draft law involves literally a question of 
life or death for thousands of our young 
men. Whatever our party, whatever our 
views on the war in Vietnam, it is clearly 
our responsibility to insure that the law 
pursuant to which our young men are 
called upon to risk their lives for their 
country is as fair and equitable as the 
product of our legislative skill and effort 
can make it. We also bear the responsi- 
bility to insure that the Selective Service 
law, and the systems set up under it, 
operate efficiently so that our armed 
services can be insured of the availability 
of suitable manpower when the need 
arises. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that the current Selective Service law 
and the manner in which the Selective 
Service System now operates are neither 
as fair nor as efficient as they should be. 
Moreover, the failure of the Congress to 
make the necessary reforms when the 
Selective Service law was last before us, 
in 1967, coupled with the failure of the 
last administration to utilize its author- 
ity to reverse the order of call, even 
without using a lottery, now threatens 
irreparable damage to our universities 
and grave problems to the armed serv- 
ices. The present system of drafting the 
oldest first, together with the abolition of 
all graduate student deferments, has re- 
sulted in a situation in which commenc- 
ing in the next few months, the great 
majority of draftees will probably be 
graduate students. Obviously this will 
have a tremendous impact on universi- 
ties throughout the country. It will also 
have a significant impact on the armed 
services, since up to now the average age 
of draftees has been about 19 V 2 . The 
Department of Defense has consistently 
maintained that the needs of the armed 
services are far better served by younger 
draftees, who generally are more amen- 
able to training and have fewer depend- 
ents. 


The bill I am introducing today would 
deal with this problem as well as the 
numerous other problems which have 
arisen under Selective Service laws. In 
summary, my bill would do the following: 

First. It would reverse the present order 
of call, establishing the 19-year-old age 
group as the prime selection group. 

Second. Those over the age of 20, 
and those deferred as students on the 
date of the new law would be phased 
into the prime selection group over a 
3 -year period. During the first year after 
the effective date of the act those who 
were over 24 years olcl would be included ; 
during the second year those who were 
between the ages of 22 and 24 on the 
effective date would be included; during 
the third year those who were between 
the ages of 20 and 22 on the effective 
date would be included; and treated as 
■constructive 19-year-olds. Any registrant 
deferred while 19 and whose deferment 
ended thereafter would be included in 
the prime selection group during the 
year after his deferment ended. 

Third. It would authorize the use of 
a lottery to select persons from the prime 
selection group. The particular type of 
lottery, and whether it would operate 
on a national rather than a regional 
basis, would be left to the President. 

Fourth. It would permit, but not re- 
quire, as present law does, student defer- 
ments in peacetime. Students would in- 
clude not only students at 4-year colleges, 
as under present law, but students or 
trainees in junior colleges, community 
colleges, technical colleges, vocational 
schools and apprenticeship training pro- 
grams as well. 

Fifth. Graduate student, occupational 
and hardship deferments would continue 
to be permitted, but the President would 
be required, whenever he determines 
there is a substantial probability that 
persons inducted into the armed services 
will be engaged in armed conflict or Con- 
gress has declared war, to terminate or 
restrict all student and occupational de- 
ferments, except those absolutely neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a successful 
military effort. 

Sixth. Student and occupational de- 
ferments would be granted on a uniform 
basis throughout the Nation. 

Seventh. The Selective Service System 
would be reorganized and simplified 
through the establishment of area and 
regional boards along the lines called for 
in the Marshall Commission’s report. The 
system would be directed to utilize au- 
tomatic data processing techniques, to 
the extent possible, to speed up its pres- 
ent tortoise-like pace of handling cases. 

Eighth. The amendment of 1967 which 
overruled the Supreme Court’s Seeger 
decision by restricting the availability of 
conscientious objector status only to 
those who pacifism is based on conven- 
tional religious training or belief would 
be repealed. Genuine pacifists, though 
agnostics or atheists, whose beliefs in- 
volved “duties superior to those arising 
from any human relation” would be ac- 
corded conscientious objector status once 
again. 

Ninth. Draft board procedures would 
be reformed by repealing the 1967 
amendments which eliminated the Jus- 
tice Department’s role in reviewing con- 
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scientious objector cases, required the 
Justice Department to proceed with 
prosecutions or appeals requested by the 
Director of Selective Service or to notify 
Congress in writing of reasons for not 
doing so, and required the FederaJ courts 
to give precedence to Selective ! Service 
cases over all other cases, allowing regis- 
trants to have counsel represent them in 
draft board proceedings, with counsel 
provided for indigent registrants, as in 
criminal cases, and requiring each draft 
board to provide every registrant with 
information concerning the draft! law. 

Tenth. Complete studies would be 
be made of, first, the feasibility and de- 
sirability of a volunteer army; second, 
military youth opportunity schools to 
habilitate those presently unifole to 
qualify for service; and third, a national 
service corps, and the desirability of au- 
thorizing service in such a corpp as an 
alternative to military service. | 

Eleventh. The 1967 amendment pre- 
cluding judicial review of classification 
decisions except as a defense to 4 crimi- 
nal proceeding, which requires jpersons 
wishing judicial review to assert their 
claim at the risk of being convicted as a 
draft- dodger if unsuccessful, would be 
changed to permit judicial review of 
questions of law. The, right of persons 
who comply with induction orders, 
rather than risk criminal conviction, to 
obtain review by utilization of i habeas 
corpus proceedings would also be : made 
explicit. ] : 

Twelfth. Draft delinquency would be 
limited to unlawful acts relating to a 
registrant’s status, thus ending tHe prac- 
tice of using the draft as punishment 
for protest activities. 

I believe that each of the changes I 
have enumerated above are essential if 
we are really to reform our Selective 
Service laws. The changes are obviously 
far-reaching and require an explana- 
tion : 


196 


2$ 


Reversal of the present order 
and use of a special transition 
for graduate students: In his 
sage on draft reform, President 
announced that he intendecNto 
the present order of call undei 
men are ordered for induction 
basis of ‘‘oldest first,” from age 
to an order of call in which 19-yi 
would be considered the prime s< 
group and a lottery would be 
select the particular Individual^ 
inducted from among those in thj 
selection group. These changes 
accordance with the recommendati 
the Marshall Commission Report] 
Selective Service System and h4’ 
been suggested by numerous otl 
ics of the present draft system. A\- 
there has been some division of 
concerning the use of a lottery, 
concerning the desirability of 
19-year-olds first has been 
unanimous. 


sfe: 


The 1967 amendments to the 
Service law did not change thq 
of the President to establish 
olds as the prime selection groi 
they did require continued use 
present “oldest first” method o 
tion within any designated prime 
tion group, thus forbidding use 
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tery. Apparently because ofhis inability 
to use a lottery, the President refused 
to designate 19-year-olds as the prime 
selection group. ~ 

I believe this decision was most re- 
grettable. As I noted above* continuance 
of the practice of drafting from age 26 
down coupled with the aboltion of grad- 
uate student deferments poses a severe 
threat to universities throughout the 
Nation and may have grave implications 
for the Armed Forces, for it is entirely 
possible that in the next several months 
the vast majority of draftees will be 
graduate students. In this connection, it 
is one of the more remarkable commen- 
taries on the present operation of the 
Selective Service System that they have 
bean unable to inform my office, despite 
repeatecLihquiries which have been made 
by my/staff, of even the approximate 
number of graduate students who will be 
drafted in the coming months or what 
thy effect on the graduate schools will 
by We have, however, been able to gain 
fme indication of the magnitude of the 
Iroblem from other sources. We know, 
for example, from a study recently pre- 
pared by the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission that well over 40 percent of all 
U.S. science students in graduate schools 
are potentially liable to induction in the 
next few months, 

Mr. President, as I indicate below, I 
believe that when there is a likelihood, 
as there is now, that drafted will partici- 
pate In armed combat, then all student 
leferments should be restricted to the 
Linlmum necessary to sustain armed 
dlitary effort. Iff that were done the im- 
it of the draft on students generally 
mid be diluted. Under the present sys- 
{, however, the impact of the draft will 
bear very heavily on graduate students. 

[s is not necessary, and is certainly 
undesirable either from the standpoint 
of graduate education or from the stand- 
point of the netjds of the Axmed Forces, 
which find themselves faced with the 
profepect of having to process men whose 
average age is probably close to 24 in- 
stead of 19, the average age of inductees 
fpr the last few years. 

The solution is, I believe, to utilize a 
special transition provision for incorpor- 
ating older men — graduate students will 
usually be found among this group — into 
the prime selection' group along with 19- 
year-olds over a 3 -year period. Under my 
bill during the first year men over the 
age of 24 on the effective date of the act, 
during the second year men between 22 
and 24 on the effective date of the act 
and in the third year men between the 
ages of 20 and 22 on the effective date of 
the act would foe placed in the prime se- 
lection group along with 19-year-olds. 
With this system there would be no pos- 
sibility of a graduate student completely 
avoiding exposure to the draft, yet the 
impact on graduate schools would be sig- 
nificantly ameliorated. Furthermore, 
there would be much less of an increase 
in the average a ge of draftees going into 
the armed services. 

I would like to point out also that 
these changes are, for the most part, 
within the President’s power to make 
under existing law. I therefore believe 
they should be instituted by our new 
President as soon as possible. 
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The lottery: Much of 
concerning reform of the dr, 
years has centered on the a 
lottery system to select th< 
to be inducted into the a 
Usually, calls for the use — 
have been coupled with recommenda- 
tions for reversals in the order of call. 
As I have previously explained, I believe 
that the order of call can be reversed 
with or without use of the lottery system. 
Presently, the President has no power 
to order the use of the lottery system 
because of the amendments to the Selec- 
tive Service law enacted by Congress in 
June 1967. Since I do not believe that 
there is anything inherently unworkable 
or unfair in the use of a lottery, my bill 
would provide the President with the 
power to order its use. I must, however, 
confess to certain skepticism concerning 
the desirability of a lottery over the 
present system. 

In the last analysis, what we ask of 
the system of selection is that it be fair 
as well as efficient. It is true that under 
a lottery system, selection would be com- 
pletely “random” and would not actually 
take place until the draftee had become 
a member of the prime selection group. 
But as a practical matter dates of birth 
are also “random” and the mere fact 
that a person’s date of birth is estab- 
lished before he actually becomes a 
member of the prime selection group 
does not operate to make an “oldest first” 
system of selection from within a prime 
selection group any less fair than a lot- 
tery. Moreover, an “oldest first” system 
has certain advantages. It is much easier 
to administer and leads to much greater 
certainty as to who will probably be 
drafted and who will not. 

To elaborate this a little further, most 
proposals for a lottery have suggested 
that the lottery be conducted each month 
by scrambling the birthdays within the 
month to establish a certain order. In- 
duction orders would then be issued to 
those persons who are born on the dates 
in order of their selection until the 
month’s quota has been reached. I do not 
understand why such a system is in- 
herently any fairer than one which 
merely proceeds, each month, to induct 
persons In the order in which they were 
bprn in that month, based on their 
birthday. 

Thus, while I do not oppose a lottery, 
in principle, I see no reason to require 
its use by legislation. For that reason, 
my bill merely authorizes the President 
to order the use of a lottery and does 
not require him to do so. In that respect 
I note that my bill is different from the 
comprehensive bill introduced last year 
by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennedy) . 

Student and occupational deferments : 
The question of whether there should be 
student and occupational deferments 
from the draft is a troublesome one. 
Even the Marshall Commission was di- 
vided on this point, with the majority 
favoring practically complete abolition 
of student deferments with the minor- 
ity recommending their continuance. I 
personally plead second to none in the 
value which I place on higher educa- 
tion. While this leads me to the con- 
clusion that student deferments should 
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carte blanche In the field of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an 
editorial entitled “Federally Forced Dis- 
crimination/’ published in the Richmond 
News Leader of January 31, 1969. 

There being no abjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Federally Forced Discrimination 

Today's tidbit guaranteed to boll your 
blood has to do with integration and labor. 
Two weeks ago, a three-man Federal panel 
handed down a decision dealing with hiring 
practices at the Allen-Bradley Company of 
Milwaukee, a manufacturer of electronic 
components and motor controls. The panel 
found no evidence that the company had 
overtly discriminated.” But there was a 
hooker: The panel declared Allen-Bradley 
*to be in violation of the equal opportunity 
clause in Federal contracts because of “fail- 
ure to take affirmative action to broaden the 
recruitment base and increase the flow of 
minority applicants,” The effect of the panel’s 
decision — if the decision stands — will be to 
prevent employers from defending their hir- 
ing practices simply by arguing that few 
minority workers are employed because few 
apply for jobs. 

Allen-Bradley has about 6,500 employees 
Heretofore, it usually has filled jobs through 
employee recommendations. Prior to the for- 
mal hearings on charges of discrimination in 
hiring, Allen-Bradley revised its employment 
standards by relaxing requirements of Wis- 
consin residency and a high school diploma, 
and by saying that persons who have passed 
vocational school general education devel- 
opment tests will be eligible for employment, 
and contacted the Urban League for any 
possible Job-seekers. But the panel said all 
* S no ^ sa hsfactory because the company 
still does not have enough minority em- 
ployees whatever the panel means bv 
enough. J 

According to Business Week f the panel said 
that Allen-Bradley ought “to make a ‘clear 
public announcement* that it has dlscon- 
tinued its reliance on referrals by employees- 
that it place recruitment ads in general 
media which reach substantial numbers of 
Negroes and others, and that it also place ads 
in ‘primarily Negro media,’ and that [the 
company] should utilize ‘schools serving sub- 
stantial numbers of Negroes’.” And if the 
company does not? Well, then the Labor De- 
partment will order Federal procurement 
agencies to cancel purchase contracts with 
Allen-Bradley — contracts that amount to 
about $30 million for the company each year. 

In fact, some Federal contracts have been 
canceled already. 

What folly this is. The Federal govern- 
ment obviously does not care about what 
these edicts may do to Allen-Bradley itself 
Through the years Allen-Bradley has had one 
of the highest wage scales in the industry. Its 
policy of employee referrals has meant that 
the company has been able to save money on 
employee recruitment — money that was 
spent instead on product quality and em- 
ployee benefits. Until the militant integra- 
tionists took out after the company, Allen- 
Bradley had remarkably high employee 
loyalty, reflected in its remarkably low rate of 
employee turnover. Spokesmen for the com- 
pany say that even now all that has begun 
to change. 

Allen-Bradley has filed exceptions to the 
panel findings with the Office of Contract 
Compliance in Washington. But the way 
things are going these days, chances are that 
Allen-Bradley will lose its appeal. If so, this 
company that does not discriminate, will be 
forced to start discriminating by hiring work- 
ers simply for the color of their skin. Either 
Allen-Bradley will have to do that or face 
the prospect of having its revenue cut to the 


point where it will no longer be able to hire 
anyone at all. 


PRESIDENT AL-BAKR, OF IRAQ -A 

RECKLESS BARBARIAN 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, recent 
events in Iraq threw much of the world 
into a state of shock. 

Our reaction to the mass execution 
which was turned into a public spectacle 
indicates how little we know about Pres- 
ident Al-Bakr, of Iraq, and his well 
proven capacity for barbaric acts. 

On January 30, the Manchester 
Guardian published an article that re- 
counts many appalling episodes in the 
career of this Iraqi leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Barbaric Day in Iraq 

Monday’s executions in Iraq were barbaric 
President Al-Bakr is admittedly the most 
vicious of all the Arab rulers. But on Mon- 
day morning he surpassed even his own vil- 
lainous record. The people, according to 
Bagdad Radio, were urged officially to attend 
the public hanging of nine Jews and five 
others in Bagdad and Basra, Half a million 
Iraqis turned up to make it “an eternal day 
in the life of Iraq and the Arab nation.” it 
was an eternal day that the Arab nation 
ought to remember with shame. 

President Al-Bakr is a ruthless man. In 
July, a fortnight after seizing power, he dis- 
missed the two men who had made his coup 
possible — his Prime Minister Abdel Razzak 
and his Defence Minister Abdel Rahman 
Daoud, In October the President arrested 
eighty officers. In November his foreign af- 
fairs adviser Nasir Al-Hani was found dead 
in a canal “after a tragic accident.” In De- 
cember a former Prime Minister, Abdel Ra- 
man Bazzaz, was arrested as a spy. Since then 
the secret trials have continued, resulting 
Inevitably In this week’s executions. & 

This medieval spectacle can only do harm 
to the prospects of a Middle Eastern settle- 
ment. There is an obvious danger that the 
Israelis, outraged by the executions of Jews 
may feel moved to vengeance. Iraqi troops 
are stationed in Jordan close at hand, The 
temptation to strike back must be great, as 
President Al-Bakr probably anticipated. 

He must have known, anyway, that what 
he was about to do would be far more pro- 
vocative than the Arab commandos’ inexpert 
attack on an Israeli air liner. President Al- 
Bakr put Jews to death and boasted of what 
he had done. The Israelis’ reply to the com- 
mando raid was to destroy Arab aircraft at 
Beirut but to avoid harming any person. The 
risk now is that their vengeance will be 
equally efficient, but fiercer. That is the price 
of having a reckless barbarian governing 


effective safeguards. Furthermore, I did 
not believe that the effect of the treaty 
upon our relations with our allies had 
been thoroughly explored. 

Shortly thereafter, the Soviets once 
again demonstrated through the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia that they have not 
lost their will to dominate the world. 
The crucial point in the Soviet invasion 
was not simply that they demonstrated 
the logistic capability for such an opera- 
tion, but, more important, the fact that 
it demonstrated their will to interfere 
with the internal affairs of a sovereign 
The simple withdrawal of part 
of those troops cannot erase the fact that 
Soviets actually took such an action. 
We should focus on the Soviets’ capabil- 
ity for decision instead of just upon the 
Soviets’ logistical capability. I believe 
that many more aspects of this treaty 
will be explored by the Senate in the 
weeks and months ahead, and that many 
Senators will want to analyze this treaty 
in great detail. 

I was pleased to see that some are 
already undertaking such an investiga- 
tion. Among these is the able Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Goldwater) who has 
returned among us to resume his distin- 
guished career in the Senate. On Janu- 
ary 14, Senator Goldwater spoke at a 
luncheon meeting of the West Point So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, held 
Myer - In his remarks, he went 
into the question of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty at great length, and 
he came to the following conclusion: 

+T, r + P ^ eSUme by thls tlme y° u understand 
1 am unalterably opposed to Senate 
ratification of the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treay at this time. 


REMARKS OP SENATOR BARRY 
GOLDWATER ON THE NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIPERATT QN TREATY 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most critical issues which the Sen- 
ate must face this session is the question 
of the ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

I opposed this treaty when it was first 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
last summer because I distrusted the in- 
tentions of the Soviets to fulfill their 
i n ^ national agreement and because the 
fulfillment of the treaty’s goals depends 
too much upon trust rather than upon 


Senator Goldwater pointed out that 
the treaty is meaningless because two 
present nuclear powers, Prance and 

? hlr ^ a J.^ lU have nothin S to do with it. 
In addition, many other nations who are 
on the brink of developing nuclear weap- 
ons do not wish to sign either. He also 
pointed to the effect which this treaty 
might have upon foreign affairs gen- 
erally. He indicated that the Soviet 
Union has continued to actively and 
aggressively promote worldwide tensions 
despite the signing of the Test Ban 
Treaty He cited Vietnam, the Middle 
East, the Mediterranean, and. Czecho- 
slovakia. None of these trouble spots 
would have occurred if our partner in the 
Test Ban Treaty had not actively sup- 
plied the necessary equipment and 
direction. 

Mr. President, I quote another state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona: 

,' 3 V?® re J; s re ason to believe that ratification 
of this Treaty at this time would in effect 
place the U.S. stamp of approval on an ag- 
gressive and militant move made by Russia 
to stamp out human freedom. 

Senator Goldwater made many other 
striking points in his speech, which I 
strongly recommend to the attention of 
every Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Senator Barry 
Goldwater at the luncheon meeting of 
the West Point Society of the District of 
Columbia, on January 14, be printed in 
the Record. 
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more tihan the value of goods purchased. 
Identifications of questionable persons may 
be made by checking your telephone book 
or cityldirectory. Know your endorser. Signa- 
ture or endorsements should be made in your 
presence, even if the check has to be re- 
signed or re-endorsed. 

Questionable charitable organizations 
Bewlre of unscrupulous promoters who 
solicit Tyou by telephone, mail, of in person* 
requesting that you contribute toward a 
charity or benefit sponsored by sbme obscure 
organization. Do not respond with money to 
telephone solicitations. Ask the party whcj 
telephones you for a reputable local reference 
and satisfy yourself of the merit of the 
proposal before committing yourself. If solii 
citatiojn is made in person, ask for an iden- 
tification card. Otherwise, check with the 
Police] Department. 

Don’t make these mistakes 
Marly overcoats and hats are stolen froni 
restaurants. Watch yours. Don't leave money 
or other valuables in pockets. = . 

Smdll articles should not be carelessly al- 
lowed: to remain on the sidewalk, lawn o£ 
porch, or other places easily accessible to the 
general public. Children are tempted to ta ke 
such articles when the opportunity presents j 
itself.: Lock bicycles and put away at night. 
Don’t I tempt anyone. 

Nevler leave valuable clothing, furs or rugjs 
on th]e line to be aired when y6u are goinjg 
out. Clothes left out overnight are also fre- 
quently stolen. ’ T' ' j ' 

When you are having parties or entertain- 
ing Quests, do not leave poekethooks, coats 
or otter valuables lying in the bedroom <jr 
other; downstairs rooms unless you are posi- 
tive that the Windows are securely locked 
and that no intruders can gain unobserved; 
entrance into the room. 

Dop/t invite burglars by leaving your watdh 
or riilgs where they may be seen from a win- 
dow after washing your hands or dishes. 

! Keep a list of your valuables 
M^ke a record of the number, monogranqs^ 
initials and jewelers’ scratch niarks on yotir 
valuables. Have an accurate description feq 
thatTif stolen, there will be a better chanpe 
to identify and recover them. Also, kefep 
records of the numbers on automobiles, flrje- 
arms, watches, bicycles, and electric motors 
of all kinds on washers, fans, sweepers, etc; 

A record of your stocks, bonds, and travelers 
checks should be kept in a place other than 
with them. Do not tell people if you have! a 
"wail" or other type of home safe. 

i You and your automobile 

Lcick your car and remove ignition key 
when parking to prevent^ auto thefts. Stolen 
carsfare used in most major crimes today. 
Prevent theft of packages by locking them 
in the trunk. When putting the cor away, lcck 
the fear, remove the keys and then lock the 
garage doors. j ;• 

Motorists should frequently check on theljr 
spare tires, license plates, and other acces- 
sories and see to it that they are secur ely 
fastened. Memorize your cay registration 
number to expedite recovery if stolen. 

Motor vehicle laws are made to prevent 
loss! of life, limb or property. Highways Me 
unsafe if the public fails to co-operate. Evpry 
officer has co-operation in law observance^ As 
his I objective. He wants your co-operation to 
prevent violations. By giving continuous at- 
tention to this policy, you maf contribute to 
the saving of human life. Failing to do sp, 
you may share a tragic responsibility. 

Your relationship to juvenile delinquency. 

Most murderers and other, felons hav? a 
crirpe record from small offenses during chLld- 
hofid. Setting a good example is a gteat 
forbe in the lives of young people. Every cit- 
izen should give special heed to his conduct 
when in the company of young people. A po° r 
example of lack of restraint, indulgence in 
petty gambling, irresponsibility or inten- 


perance, sets a poor standard for the observ- 
ant youngster. His imitation of his elders in 
that respect may start him toward the career 
which makes It necessary for the community 
to have a constant armed guard over the 
lives and property of its citizens. Be a good 
p&l to youngsters. Try to understand their 
many problems. 

Your child and the baby-sitter 
Parents are naturally concerned when leav- 
ing a child in the care of others, and some- 
times there is reason to be. A few simple 
rules can increase competency and family 

<1 1 J "Lv rtv* r, rfr^fimpri T, 


you. Reputable persons have nothing to fear 
from the police. 

Your Police Department is anxious to give 
you the maximum protection and service 
possible with the personnel and equipment 
available. We solicit your cooperation in as- 
sisting the Police Department to keep Hart- 
ford a respected and law-abiding^community. 

- at your service 

Patrol division 

Provides round-the-clock service respond- 
ing to all calls of any nature from any 
source. There are 28 cruisers and 6 scooters 


mips can increase competency anu imuny source, mere are ----- 

security. You should have an agresment^^q^ped with two-way ^^io and emergency 
with your baby-sitter on the follow^ equipment. These vehicles are manned 


points: 

1 Rules as to what children may 
not do, use of radio, T.V., studying,/ 
etc / 

2. Company for the sitter shoul/ be agreed 


upon or forbidden. 

3. Where and how to contact parents, doc- 
tors or the police. 

Police are usually the quickest to re- 
spond and. should be called first if condi- 
tions so indicate. 

We’re holding yojar son 
"We’re holding your senior “Your daugh- 
ter has been hurt" are justi as dreaded calls 
for the police to make as for you to receive. 
But unfortunately, such cafes are on the in- 
crease and teen-age driu kin Jr is primarily to 
blame. Youth, automobiles afid drinking form 
an unholy trio closely aligned with shame, 
pain and death. What can be done about the 
curse of teen-age drinking anfe driving? It’s 
hard to say. Maybe it’s closer family unity- 
warm hearts, fair minds and understanding 
to prevent such situations. Plus ktern, exact- 
ing discipline when this "illnes^of youth” 
starts. 

We are gravely concerned about tne vicious 
increase of narcotics now filtering jnto our 
communities. Your sons and daughters are 
the targets. When "hit,” happy home We for 
these innocent victims is usually over. Please 
cooperate by revealing any possible knowledge 
which will enable us to apprehend peftons 
who sell this deadly menace. You may eVen 
save your own child. - 

Warn against sex offenders 
Tell your children not to be friendly to- 
ward strangers and to shun any advances 
made .toward them. Children should be 
warned not to accept rides from strangers 
under my circumstances. Report license plate 
numbers of those who try "pick-ups." Young 
people who have to wall: through lonely areas 
should take a companion along. If you learn 
of any accosters, notify the police at once 
and co-operate with them fully. Don’t wait to 
report the crime of an "Exhibitionist. ’ Im- 
mediately report type of person, clothing 
worn, car used and other identifying details. 

Your duty in the prosecution of offenders 

In many crimes, particularly sex offenses, 
witnesses or complainants are sometimes 
reluctant to appear when trial is necessary. 
Criminals are often cowards or persons of 
unbalanced or deficient mentality. These 
characteristics make them particularly 
dangerous if they are not checked by arrest 
and conviction. Failure to press cases and 
testify when necessary may result in future 
losses, harm, or even dsath to some innocent 
person. If you have facts cdficeming any 
crime, you should consider it your duty to 
testify. We will respect your confidences and 
it is the usual practice of the local press to 
withhold names of witnesses and others 
innocently Involved. 

If stopped by police 

Do not be offended if questioned as to your 
identity and business by a police officer. His 
assignments and routine duty often require 
the identification of persons. Be glad that he 
is on the Job. Remember, his job requires 
that he risk his life :.f necessary to protect 


around-the-clock on a four-shift basis. The 
mobile patrols are supplemented by numer- 
ous walking beats which are maintained on 
a 24 hour basis. In addition, there are several 
Task Force Units whose function is to com- 
bat any sudden crime wave in any given 

area. j . 

Detective division 

Follows up investigations of extensive 
nature and handles most of the felonious 
crimes which occur within the City. It also 
handles police department activities requir- 
ing investigation outside the City. 

Juvenile division 

Investigates, evaluates, and processes com- 
plaints in which juveniles are involved. It 
also mediates in domestic problems wherein 
child neglect situations occur, and co-oper- 
ates with the various social agencies in the 
area. 

Traffic division 

Responsible for the control and flow of 
traffic and the investigation of motor vehicle 
accidents. It maintains all traffic records, 
makes traffic studies, prepares traffic counts 
to qualify new installations, and installs and 
repairs traffic meters. It also maintains a 
safety program within the schools. 


NOT DISCRIMINATING IS NOT 
ENOUGH 

Mr FANNIN. Mr. President, on Friday, 

I called attention to a recent panel deci- 
sion approved by former Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz and the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, barring from 
irime contracts or subcontracts a com- 
pany which the OFCC itself found affirm- 
atively had not discriminated in em- 
ployment. But, as pointed out, it was 
not enough merely to be free from dis- 
crimination. The company was found 
renuss in its duty and culpable, mirabile 
dictU, because it failed to seek cut minor- 
ity group applicants. Specifically, the 
company was ordered to discontinue its 
long fend highly successful policy of re- 
cruiting by reliance on employee refer- 
rals ahd substitute instead a recruit pro- 
gram! dictated by the Labor Department. 

ThUs we have this picture: a company 
in a tight competitive situation and guilty 
of rub violation of law is censured and 
ordered to discard a long- established re- 
cruitment policy and to adopt in lieu of 
this a new and untried system, dictated 
^ bureaucrats having no interest in or 
knowledge of the company or its needs. 
Mr. President, this action constitutes a 
major interference in the internal affairs 
of a company. lt is an ill-advised attempt 
to accomplish surreptitiously a so-called 
social purpose without the benefit of leg- 
islation. 

A group of persons in the OFCC some- 
how have never been able to grasp that 
there are limits on executive power. This 
agency apparently feels that it has 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address by Senator Barry Goldwater at a 

Luncheon Meeting of the West Point 

Society of the District of Columbia, Fort 

Myer, January 14 

Needless to say, I am very happy to toe 
back in Washington and the United States 
Senate. I am also happy that my prospects for 
returning to membership on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee appear pretty 
good. 

Of course, many changes have been made 
during my four years of absence and many 
more, as you all know, are about to be made 
in the near future. One of the alterations on 
the Washington scene of particular note to 
men like you and me is the absence of Robert 
Strange McNamara from the Pentagon. 
X have got to say that this absence does not 
make my heart grow fonder of McNamara 
and his policies. Frankly, I am delighted that 
he no longer has the right to dictate our na- 
tion's defense policy. I only wish he could 
have taken with him the legacy which he 
left behind. 

Perhaps I was too fast in assuming that 
Mr. McNamara has relinquished his voice in 
the affairs of this nation having to do with 
defense. I noticed in the papers that not 
long ago he visited the Soviet Union and dis- 
cussed with the leaders of that nation the 
question of the pending treaty on non-pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

And that brings me to the subject of my 
talk here today. I am deeply concerned at the 
emotional, oversimplified arguments that are 
being advanced to bring about a speedy Sen- 
ate ratification of this treaty. What bothers 
me is that not nearly enough attention is 
being given to the technical and practical 
weaknesses of this diplomatic device, to say 
nothing of its dangerous psychological im- 
plications. 

Let me take you back for a moment to an- 
other treaty with the Soviet Union. That 
one, negotiated in 1963, was called the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. It was promoted to an 
almost hysterical degree by those advocates 
of accommodation as “a great forward step” 
in the never ceasing struggle for world peace. 
In that instance, all technical and factual 
considerations were swept aside in a wave 
of optimism generated by one of the best 
public relations promotions in our history. I 
would remind you that I, along with most 
other members of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, voted against that treaty. At 
the time I was told that If I opposed the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty, I would automatically 
forfeit any chance of receiving the Republi- 
can presidential nomination. And at that 
time I acknowledged that this might be the 
case and that I still felt the treaty had to be 
opposed in the best interest of this country. 
I hope I shall never at any time be tempted to 
place political consideration ahead of what 1 
feel is right and proper for this nation and 
its security. 

In opposing that earlier nuclear treaty, 
I was swayed by the testimony, some of it 
still secret, I might add, of scientists and 
military experts who believed sincerely that 
the Russians had an ulterior motive in ac- 
cepting that treaty. It was pointed out that 
unlike the United States, the Russians had 
already conducted a series of high magnitude 
and high altitude nuclear tests and had 
gained valuable information about the mys- 
terious problem called EMp (electro-mag- 
netic pulse). By pushing through the Test 
Ban Treaty, the Russians could make sure 
that the United States would not solve the 
problems of EMP in the near future. In fact, 
there are military experts today who insist 
that we will never discover how to solve this 
problem until the testing ban is abrogated. 
I will not elaborate here on the dangers of 
not being able to overcome the effects of 
EMP, but I think most of you know that 


they are rather frightening in their impli- 
cations. 

So much for the Test Ban Treaty. Now we 
are being asked to adopt a nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty with the Soviet Union 
and other nations. The arguments are fa- 
miliar. They are all lofty and noble. They 
say that the greatest way in. the world to 
avoid a nuclear holocaust Is to deter the 
proliferation of the most horrible weapons 
ever devised. I ask you who, on the surface, 
could oppose such an appeal? If we want to 
take this argument at its superficial face 
value, then the answer is — no one could 
oppose it. 

But I’m sure I do not have to tell most of 
you here that this question, no more than 
the Test Ban Treaty, does not lend itself to 
quick and easy answers. 

To begin with, the treaty is meaningless 
because two present nuclear powers, France 
and Red China, will have nothing to do 
with it. In addition, many nations who pres- 
ently are on the brink of developing nuclear 
weapons are likewise among the non-signa- 
tories. These include nations such as India, 
West Germany and Israel. 

Consequently, we see that the most prob- 
able sources of nuclear proliferation in to- 
day’s world are beyond the treaty’s reach 

If there is a reason for ratification of this 
treaty, it has to be nothing but a token. 
In other words, If we are interested in trying 
to tell the world that the United States and 
the Soviet Union are engaging in meaning- 
less gestures of accommodation, then there 
might be some excusable reason in the area 
of hope, human! tarianism or good will. This, 
of course, assumes that there are no tech- 
nical disadvantages to the United States in 
the way the treaty is presently drawn. I be- 
lieve that there are such deficiencies, and 
I shall mention them later. 

But my objection to the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty at this time has to do more with 
the effect it might have on foreign affairs 
generally. Look at what has happened in 
the struggle between East and West since 
we ratified the Test Ban Treaty and pre- 
sumably took a giant step towards resolving 
our differences. The Soviet Union has re- 
peatedly demonstrated that, far from re- 
ducing or being interested in a reduction 
of world tensions, it has actively and ag- 
gressively promoted such tensions on a 
worldwide basis. Vietnam is a case in point. 
The Viet Cong and Hanoi couldn’t have kept 
up the pace at which they are killing Amer- 
ican soldiers for six months without the 
supplies and support sent to them by our 
partner in the Test Ban Treaty. The Middle 
East would not today be the tinder box 
threatening the peace of three continents 
if it were not for an aggressive policy of So- 
viet arming of the Arab nations. The Medi- 
terranean would not today be bristling with 
Soviet naval power. Czechoslovakia would 
not have been invaded, nor would Rumania 
and West Germany be threatened. 

No, I tell you there can be no case made 
in fact for the argument that the Soviet 
Union is mellowing and that we must fur- 
ther that softening process through the rati- 
fication of a nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty. There is reason to believe that rati- 
fication of this treaty at this time would 
in effect place the U.S. stamp of approval 
on an aggressive and militant move made by 
Russia to stamp out human freedom. Mem- 
bers of the Senate I believe will have to ask 
themselves, if they accept a treaty with the 
Soviet Union in good conscience, whether 
they don’t also ratify Soviet moves in oth- 
er areas. Do we dignify Soviet policy, In ef- 
fect, saying that it is honorable enough to 
sign a treaty with? Do we, in ratifying this 
treaty, announce to the world that we are 
ready to forget that the Soviet Union has a 
long, dishonorable history of broken 
treaties? 

These are serious questions which bear di- 


rectly on the security of this nation and 
which the advocates of the non-proliferation 
treaty would have us skip over in the inter- 
est of a word they love to use called ‘‘de- 
tente.” They don’t seem to understand that 
there can be no accommodation, there can 
be no true detente, so long as the Soviet 
Union continues to foment aggression and 
stir up war. A thousand non-proliferation 
treaties with the Soviet Union will not wipe 
out actions such as the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I presume by this time you understand that 
I am unalterably opposed to Senate ratifica- 
tion of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
at this time. 

Now I want to go into some of the tech- 
nical and practical aspects of this treaty. A 
close examination of the possible effect leads 
to the conclusion that a definite possibility 
exists that if this treaty is ratified, some 
100 nonnuclear nations may construe it as 
giving rise to a commitment of the United 
States to provide immediate military support 
in case of a nuclear attack or the threat of a 
nuclear attack against any such nation. It 
will be remembered that President Johnson 
and Secretary McNamara declared in 1966 
that nations not seeking nuclear weapons can 
be sure of our strong support against nuclear 
blackmail. In addition, during 1968 the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Rus- 
sia each issued similar declarations of intent 
to act immediately through the Security 
Council of the United Nations to assist any 
non-nuclear party to the treaty that becomes 
a victim of nuclear aggression or threat. 

Another weakness of the treaty is that it 
would provide no safeguard which would go 
into effect simultaneously with the applica- 
tion of the treaty. The safeguards for veri- 
fication of compliance would not be nego- 
tiated nor established until after the treaty 
enters into force and need not be concluded 
for two years thereafter. 

The inspection phase of the treaty would 
be entrusted to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency which has no proven inspec- 
tion skill. Even if adequate safeguards could 
be developed, the agency is limited under the 
treaty to declared nuclear facilities. There is 
no provision for searching out clandestine 
facilities. Nor does the treaty impose any 
penalty or sanction on any nation that vio- 
lates the treaty. 

Another thing the treaty would do would 
be to surrender our strategic options of plac- 
ing strictly defensive nuclear devices in the 
control and custody of our allies. Under this 
option, our allies both in Europe and Asia 
conceivably would be able to secure their 
local defense without immediately triggering 
the Intervention of the United States. 

Interestingly enough, the Soviet Union vio- 
lated the treaty by its invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia while the document was awaiting 
action in the U.S. Senate. The preamble of 
the treaty declares that “states must refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity of political independence of any 
state,” 

One of the most exhaustive studies of this 
faulty treaty was prepared by Walter B. 
Wentz of Claremont Men’s College. He raised 
this interesting point about Article III of the 
treaty. This is the only article which deals 
with inspection and control and it applies, 
Mr. Wentz emphasizes, only to “fissionable” 
material. He points out that the day is not 
far off when nuclear explosions will be 
achieved by direct fusion without the pre- 
liminary trigger of fissionable uranium or 
plutonium. 

These are the basic reasons why I plan to 
oppose this treaty if and when It is brought 
up for ratification in the U.S. Senate. I be- 
lieve it contains absolutely no value in the 
field of deterring the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. I believe it can only place this nation in 
a false and uncomplimentary light through- 
out the world if it is adopted. 
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! PERSONNEL PRACTICES OP THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

i 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, over the 
years, the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Committee on the 
i Judiciary and its able chairman, the 
j Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) , have conducted intensive hear- 
ings and investigations into numerous 
aspects of the personnel practices of the 
Federal Government. The committee’s 
activities have revealed extensive and 
often shocking invasions of the rights 
and privacy of many Federal employees 
by the Government. 

The use of interviews, psychological 
I testing, and lie detector^ to pry into the 
religious beliefs, personal relationships, 
Sand sexual attitudes of Oovemmen ; em- 
ployees has been exposed on the front 
pages of the Nation’s press as a result 
of the committee’s hearings. Also, pres- 
sures on Government employees to sup- 
port political candidates have be iome 
Well known. 

In addition, the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights has documented the 
demands made on Federal employees to 
participate in outside activities un- 
related to their work, to make charitable 
contributions, to buy Government bends, 
to disclose personal financial affairs 
beyond that necessary to satisfy the con- 
flict of interest statutes, and to submit 
tjo political indoctrination by their super- 
visors. 

Investigations by the committee have 
revealed the failure in many case* to 
allow Federal employees the right to 
have legal counsel when undergoing 
interrogations that could jeopardize 
their employment or lead to disciplin ary 
action. 

As a result ofl the evidence developed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary pro- 
posed legislation was introduced in he 
la[st two Congresses which would oifer 
protection to Federal employees in th eir 
privacy and the exercise of their consti- 
tutional rights. In the 90th Congress tiis 

S islation received strong support in 
Committee on the Judiciary and t he 
Late as a whole and was passed by 
the Senate in September of 1967. It was 
thien referred to the House Post Office 
anid Civil Service Committee, which held 
hearings on the bill but took no action 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of legis- 
lation which would offer protection ;o 
oui* Federal employees in their dealings 
with the U.S. Government. It is regretta- 
ble that such legislation is necessary, but 
experience and the evidence show thnt 
action must be taken to allow our civil 
servants the free exercise ofl their rights 
and the sanctity of their privacy. 

This legislation is substantially the 
same as that passed by the Senate in the 
90th Congress and would prohibit indis - 
criminate requirements that employees 
and applicants for Government employ - 
ment disclose their race, religion, or na- 
tionjal origin; attend Government- 
sponsored meetings and lectures or par- 
ticipate in outside activities or under- 
takings unrelated to their work; submit 
to questioning about their religion, per- 
sonal relationships, or sexual attitudes 
through interviews, psychological testis, 
or polygraphs; support political candi- 
dates, or attend political meetings. 


It would make it illegal to coerce an 
employee to buy bonds or make charita- 
ble contributions; or to require him to 
disclose his own personal assets, liabili- 
ties, or expenditures, or those of any 
member of his family, unless, in the case 
of certain specified employees, such items 
would tend to show a conflict of interest. 
It would provide a right to have a coun- 
sel or. other person present if the em- 
ployee wishes, at. an interview which may 
lead to disciplinary proceedings. 

It would accord the right to a civil ac- 
tion in a Federal court for violation or 
threatened violation of the act, and it 
would establish a Board of Employees’ 
Rights to receive and conduct hearings 
on complaints of violation of the act, and 
to determine and administer remedies 
and penalties. 

There is no need for Congress to delay 
in enacting this vital legislation. The 
Senate has passed a substantially similar 
bill overwhelmingly, and a House com- 
mittee has held hearings on the Senate- 
passed bill. 

Failure or delay in acting by either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
is unnecessary and would be a disservice 
to the millions of Americans in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government. 


MASS HANGINGS IN IRAQ 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, recent events 
in the tense Middle East have once 
again brought the countries in that area 
to the brink of a hot war. I refer specifi- 
cally to the public hanging of 15 alleged 
spies in Iraq before several hundred 
thousand people hist week. That primi- 
tive and inhuman display of “justice” was 
shocking and regrettable. 

Mass executions are deplorable under 
any circumstance. But the barbaric per- 
formance staged by the Iraq Government 
was not only deplorable, it was down- 
right foolhardy. Inflaming the emo- 
tions of its populace with such a display 
of “justice” will not serve the cause of 
peace in the Middle East. 

The mass trials and public executions 
now taking place in Iraq will only serve 
to worsen an alreacty dangerous situa- 
tion. What positive, civilized purpose can 
be gained from them is incomprehens- 
ible. Indeed, they do nothing but inflame 
the conscience of those who would like 
to see relations between Israel and the 
Arab States improve. Provocative and in- 
human ' actions of this kind must be 
avoided if peace is ever to be found in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. President, despite strong domestic 
pressure for retaliation, the Government 
of Israel is to be commended for the de- 
gree of physical restraint that it has 
demonstrated to date. A retaliation by 
Israel would invite the most serious 
consequences for all concerned since 
these senseless acts of terror and vio- 
lence usually lead to more incidents that 
serve only to exacerbate the difficulties 
and passions in that region. 

To the leaders of Iraq, I urge you to 
reconsider and terminate the trials that 
are now taking place. What you are do- 
ing is not contributing to man’s quest 
of peace in the Middle East. The oppor- 
tunity for reconciliation and understand- 
ing must be nurtured, not squelched; the 


call for tolerance and restraint must be 
answered, not ignored; and the pleas for 
mercy and forgiveness must be carried 
out, not repudiated. 

Mr. President, the seriousness of the 
Middle East problem makes it impossible 
for any person or country to remain 
silent or apathetic. We all have a great 
moral responsibility to show, by our own 
deeds and the actions of our Govern- 
ment, that we are truly concerned; that 
we do not approve of mass trials and 
executions; that we are aware of the 
great threat that exists in the Middle 
East; and that we will do everything 
within our power to arrive at a just and 
lasting peace in that part of the world. 


POWERPLANTS ENDANGER MARINE 
LIFE 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the pro- 
tection and preservation of America’s 
water resources are among our greatest 
responsibilities. 

Powerplants on our Nation’s rivers 
pose grave potential hazards to marine 
life. The plants, whether nuclear or 
conventionally powered, replace the nat- 
urally cool waters of our rivers with 
warm water discharges, resluting in ther- 
mal pollution. 

In its January 20 edition, Sports Il- 
lustrated voices the concern of our Na- 
tion’s fishermen and conservationists 
over the loss of flsh in our waters as a 
result of thermal pollution. It is a prob- 
lem that should concern all our citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the Sports Illustrated article be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Nukes Are in Hot Water 
(By Robert H. Boyle) 

(Note. — Utility companies are going full 
steam ahead on the construction of nuclear 
plants, but the threat of thermal pollution 
may force a cooling-off period.) 

What literally may become the "hottest" 
conservation fight in the history of the U.S. 
has begun. The fight is over nuclear power 
plants and the damage they can inflict on 
the natural environment. The opponents are 
the Atomic Energy Commission and utilities 
versus aroused fishermen, sailors, swimmers, 
homeowners and a growing number of sci- 
entists. More than 100 nuclear plants are on 
the drawing boards, and before the fight {or 
war, to use a more appropriate term) is over, 
almost every major lake and river and 
stretches of Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts 
are likely to become battlegrounds. 

There are several objections to nuclear 
plants, but the immediate uproar is over 
thermal pollution caused by hot-w at er dis- 
charges from the plants. In order to compete 
economically with so-called fossil-fueled 
plants, which are fired by coal, oil or gas r nu- 
clear plants must be of much larger capacity. 
Despite their size, they are not as efficient as 
fossil-fueled plants in utilizing the steam 
heat produced, and they thus require enor- 
mous amounts of water to cool the waste 
heat. In consequence, the plants are being 
built next to natural bodies of water, thus 
assuring a continuous flow. The water is 
passed through a condenser where It be- 
comes anywhere from 11* to 25* Fahrenheit 
hotter from absorbing the waste heat, and 
it Is then shot back into the body of water 
from which it came. A one -million -kilowatt 
nuclear plant, typical of those being planned, 
requires 850,000 gallons of water a minute 
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pliance rested with management, irrespec- 
tive of its obligation (or ability) to bargain 
collectively with employes on such matters. 

With the seniority question still hang- 
ing-dependent only on “results” — OFCC ap- 
plied pressure, circulating a “consult memo- 
randum” to all federal agencies: it advised 
that before' the purchase of paper products 
from Crown Zellerbach, OFCC should be 
consulted. Some contracting agencies simp- 
ly took the company off their bidders’ list, 
rather than run the risk of holding up a 
contract. Others took the memorandum to 
mean they could sign no new contracts with 
Crown until OFCC advised otherwise. 

The effect was to bar the company from 
new federal contracts, without a hearing, 
for an indefinite period. Meanwhile, Crown 
Zellerbach vainly tried to negotiate a labor- 
management agreement on seniority satis- 
factory to OFCC. The agency finally ordered 
that the changes be made unilaterally by 
management, threatening “sanctions” if it 
did not comply. The Paper makers, for their 
part, threatened to strike if the system were 
changed without their consent. 

MARCHING TOGETHER 

Caught in the crossfire, both Crown Zeller- 
bach and the union went to court in cases 
that were later consolidated. They obtained 
an order enjoining the Secretary of Labor 
from withholding federal contracts without 
a hearing. OFCC then agreed to hold a hear- 
ing to determine whether it had wrongly 
required the firm to change its seniority 
arrangements. The company then said it 
would make the seniority changes and prom- 
ised its employes that if the new system 
were declared invalid, they would be reim- 
bursed and reinstated according to provi- 
sions of the old method. 

Unmollified, the union independently 
sought an injunction against implementa- 
tion of new rules before a hearing. That 
case was dismissed, whereupon the Paper- 
makers again announced strike plans. At 
that point last January, the Justice De- 
partment, at OFCC’s request, asked the U.S. 
District Court at New Orleans to enjoin 
a walkout. The purpose of a strike, said the 
Justice Department, would be to maintain 
a seniority system which was illegal because 
it was discriminatory. The court issued the 
order banning a strike. 

In the wake of its court-backed victory — 
according to Acting Director McCreedy, 
seniority at the Bogalusa mill (which was 
revised the day after the strike was blocked) 
now is working satisfactorily to the OFCC, 
and the agency seems to have emerged 
stronger than ever. For one thing, the Jus- 
tice Department moved immediately against 
the same company’s box plant at Bogalusa, 
enjoining enforcement of an allegedly dis- 
criminatory system there; the court ordered 
plant-wide seniority covering all employes 
hired before the 1964 Civil Rights Act. For 
another, OFCC retained the power to issue 
government-wide “consult memorandums,” 
according to Mr. McCreedy, “despite the 
Crown Zellerbach decision.” Finally, in the 
opinion of an AFL-CIO spokesman, the de- 
cision will enable OFCC to move more ex- 
peditiously in future cases of similar labor- 
management conflict. 

OUT OP COURT 

Indeed, the agency already had proved 
that it can effectively harass an employer 
without resort to the courts. Exhibit A is 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., which has been 
the subject of an OFCC probe almost since 
the day the agency was created. Like Crown 
Zellerbach, the Ohio manufacturer was able 
to satisfy all of OFCC’s demands except those 
involving seniority. These, the company said, 
would have to meet agreement by the United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO), under a contract 
calling for new negotiations to begin 60 days 
prior to termination last August 25. 

Nevertheless, in November 1967, Timken 
was ordered to begin immediate negotiations 


with the Steelworkers toward a revised se- 
nority system. In that event, said the union, 
full-scale labor-management talks should 
start at once, despite contract terms. After 
three months, however, nothing had been 
agreed upon, and in late February, OFCC 
held an informal two-day hearing of its 
own — without union representation. The 
agency told management it had 60 days to 
reach agreement correcting the “entire prob- 
lem” of discrimination in seniority. 

Timken and the Steelworkers proceeded 
with a marathon series of 18 conferences. 
■“Despite the substantial changes which the 
company has offered to make in the sen- 
iority provisions of the 1965 Basic Labor 
Agreement,” a company spokesman finally 
reported, “The union negotiators werejstill 
demanding additional changes which, in the 
company’s opinion, were not required in the 
Agreement for purposes of compliance (with 
federal anti-discrimination regulations) 

TIGHTENING THE SCREWS 

On May 3, Timken told OFCC it was sty- 
mied. On May 23, OFCC announced initia- 
tion of debarment proceedings and also told 
the firm it would “recommend to the De- 
partment of Justice that appropriate pro- 
ceedings be brought to enforce your con- 
tractual equal employment obligation. . . 
The company was given 10 days to request 
a formal OFCC hearing — or immediately lose 
all present and future government orders; 
as well as those from any other firms doing 
business with the government. Timken was 
faced with a Hobson’s choice. It decided a 
lawsuit would take too long: it might win 
the point eventually, but lose its shirt in 
the process. An injunction also seemed out 
of the question since, unlike Crown Zeller- 
bach, Timken now had been offered a hear- 
ing by OFCC. 

So Timken accepted the arrangement. Two 
agonizing months went by before Secretary 
Wirtz appointed a three-man panel. Hear- 
ings were to begin August 27 (two days after 
the union coax tract , would expire). Mean- 
while, OFCC’s Mr. McCreedy told the com- 
pany that, effective July 22, it must give 
“our compliance officers . . . free and full ac- 
cess to all personnel records, all test records, 
the employment applications of the last 100 
applicants for employment and employment 
applications for the last 100 unsuccessful 
applicants for employment.” 

The officers arrived at Timken headquar- 
ters in Canton, Ohio, on July 29 and stayed 
until August 2, examining material. During 
that time, notices appeared in bars near the 
Canton plant urging all Timken employes 
to meet July 31 at 535 Cherry Avenue to 
“register all complaints against Timken Rol- 
ler Bearing.” One notice said: “Complaints: 
No. 1 No white-collar jobs. No. 2, No promo- 
tions. No. 3 Discriminating practices.” 

While seniority' generally is regarded as the 
bulwark of unionism, OFCC’s pressure for 
seniority changes actually strengthened the 
Steelworkers’ position; for years they had 
wanted a less restrictive system, irrespec- 
tive of racial overtones. In any case, labor- 
management relations went from bad to 
worse. On August 25 (when the contract ex- 
pired) the United Steelworkers walked out, 
launching a bitter seven-week strike against 
Timken Roller Bearing. In those circum- 
stances and with management now com- 
pletely preoccupied, the August 27 OFCC 
hearing postponed. 

But on October 7, with the plant still 
struck, Timken representatives were sum- 
moned to Washington anyway, for a pre-trial 
hearing by the three panel members. Chair- 
man Harold Summers (who is associate chief 
trial examiner of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board) suggested that Timken meet 
with the OFCC that very day, to find a set- 
tlement and eliminate the need for a hearing. 
The Timken people did sit down with agency 
officials and told them a settlement with the 
union was imminent but refused to disclose 
bargaining data. 


Four days later, the Steelworkers returned 
to their jobs — under a new contract incor- 
porating complex and rather drastic seniority 
changes. Previously, Timken had 212 seniority 
“units” for 9,600 employes and transfers of 
seniority between units were not permitted. 
Now there were only four such units cover- 
ing the entire plant, and transfer from one 
to another would entail no loss of pay or 
other rights. The company also promised to 
notify all employes when openings occur, 
so that minorities can apply — and can file 
complaints if they are turned down for rea- 
sons they suspect are “discriminatory.” Every 
employe, moreover, would get a 45 -day trial 
period on any new job, to show whether or 
not he can handle it. 

OFCC then discontinued its debarment 
proceedings — but with certain conditions. 
Every two months for one year, Timken must 
file a detailed report on any changes (or de- 
nial of changes) in job classifications, in- 
cluding this data: “In the case of Negro 
employes who are denied a transfer or who 
fail to qualify, the reasons for such denial 
or failure shall be fully set forth in the re- 
port.” In addition, by mid-March Timken 
must submit a written “affirmative action” 
program “with respect to recruitment, se- 
lection, employment and promotion of offi- 
cials, managers, professionals, technicians, 
sales workers and office and clerical workers 
and apprentices and other trainees. . . (The 
company, meanwhile, may not have seen the 
end yet; it recently was visited by an investi- 
gator from another agency, EEOC.) 

WHAT IT PROVES 

What has it all proved? OFCC and EEOC 
spokesmen say the Timken agreement out- 
modes the highly controversial one obtained 
nearly two years ago at Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock (Barron’s, July i7, 
1967), which called for preferential promo- 
tions for certain Negroes and special recruit- 
ment of blacks. It appears to have done more 
than that by establishing the precedent that 
Washington — independently of the courts — 
can wreak havoc in already troubled labor- 
management affairs, over the issue of equal 
opportunity. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 

TREATS — SAFEG U AR1) AGAINST 

WORLD CATASTROPHE 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, pro- 
ponents of the treaty contend that the 
nonproliferation treaty will further the 
ultimate objectives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization which are to pre- 
serve peace and security. They agree that 
the NATO allies should share in the 
setting of strategy and making of policy 
concerning nuclear weapons, but they 
deny that this requires relinquishing con- 
trol over nuclear weapons to any mem- 
ber. In their view this goal and the non- 
proliferation treaty are not incompatible. 

Even before the agreement on the 
treaty, U.S. officials said that there were 
no plans to give up the U.S. control, or 
veto right, over its nuclear weapons dis- 
persed as part of NATO’s collective secu- 
rity effort, “control” being defined as 
the “right or ability to fire nuclear weap- 
ons without the concurrent decision of 
an existing nuclear weapon state.” 

In answer to the question of whether 
there were any atomic bombs or hydrogen 
bombs in the world “owned by the U.S. 
Government that is not under our con- 
trol which can be fired without the direct 
consent and activity of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” Secretary McNamara replied on 
March 7, 1966: 
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\ Every weapon we currently possess 1 Is so 
controlled and there are no plans unddr dis- 
cfussion that would in any Way change that 
form of control . . . President Kennedy and 
President Johnson have both made very 
clear their Instructions to Secretary RUsk 
aind to me with respect to the participation 
t^y our allies in nuclear planning. They have 
hot suggested or instructed us to propose or 
push or seek to obtain the approval of a 
multi-lateral force. Quite the contrary, they 
have simply said that it is in our interest 
that our allies understand the strength of 
tjhe nuclear deterrent which is the founda- 
tion of the security of the West, which is 
4he basis on which the West is protected 
pgainst certain forms of aggression, jlarge- 
£cale conventional attacks or nuclei at- 
tacks against it. 

! It is very much in our interest that: our 
Allies understand the strength of that deter- 
rent and participate in the planning! of it 
4nd the potential use of it. We are anxious 

t have that participation in ways that they 
d acceptable to them. 

| Therefore, our instructions from] both 
Presidents have been to discuss with our 
allies actions that can be taken to meet their 
desire for greater participation. Sometimes 
the public has been led to believe by rfeports 
but of various capitals that we are promoting 
a particular form of participation, a hard- 
ware” solution, or what has become l^nown 
as a "hardware” solution. 

| Such is not the case. We are simply seeking 
to reassure our allies as to the strength of 
this deterrent by providing for whatever 
Participation in the planning they Choose 
to have, through whatever devices they (prefer 
for that purpose. j 

• * * * i m * ■ 

| , . , We have no plan, to dilute our veto 
In any way and our allies are not asking us 
for a dilution of that veto. 1 

| In speaking to the First Comihittee 
bf the U.N. General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 4, 1966, Mr. Foster stressed that it 
was the conviction of all members of 
NATO, including the Federal Republic of 
Germany, that while non-nuclear mem- 
bers were entitled^ express their (views 
on collective nuclear defense as wjell as 
on collective conventional defense^ such 
an arrangement need not and must not 
lead to or involve the proliferati bn of 
nuclear weapons. 

I Proponents contend that the United 

{ States would not relinquish control over 
ts nuclear weapons to a nonnuclear 

r tion anyway, whether pr not there was 
nonproliferation treaty, because sec- 
tion 92 of the Atomic Energy Act already 
Prohibits the transfer of nuclear weapons 
to another nation; thus, they say, the 
treaty does not prohibit the United States 
from doing anything that was not al- 
ready prohibited by its own legislation. — 
Senator Pastore, Congressional Record, 
August 24, 1967, page S12194. j 
j Those in favor of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty also believe that it offers a 
solution to the problem of the future 
nuclear status of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. On the one hand, they say, 
Germany’s participation in the treaty 
Should assure those who expressj fear 
of Germany’s obtaining nuclear weapons 
through nuclear sharing arrangements or 
is a result of its progress in civil nuclear 
technology. On the other hand, for those 
Who object to singling Germany out for a 


I 1 Secretary McNamara in testimony before 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, March 
1966. pp. 77 and 82. 
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prohibition against the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, as present arrange- 
ments do, the treaty seeks to obtain from 
all nonnuclear powers the pledge not to 
manufacture nuclear weapons which 
Germany agreed yo in 1954. The pledge 
not to acquire nuclear weapons would be 
a new obligation for Germany as well as 
other nations. 

U.S. officials who have negotiated the 
nonproliferation treaty look upon its in- 
spection provisions as a means of moving 
closer toward an objective for which it 
has long been working, the international 
inspection of all peaceful nuclear activi- 
ties. One of the main reasons the United 
States has furnished nuclear, assistance 
to help other countries to develop the 
peaceful uses of the atom was to get 
these activities under a safeguards sys- 
tem from the beginning. It was able to 
do this by insisting upon inspection as a 
condition of furnishing the nuclear as- 
sistance. The United States is no longer 
the only country able to furnish assist- 
ance with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, however, and as an increasing 
number of countiies begin to sell reac- 
tors in the international market, the 
United States will no longer be able to 
assure that such nuclear materials will 
be under some kind of safeguards system 
so that it will not be diverted to weapons 
purposes. 

Proponents contend that the treaty 
will provide a method of getting all the 
peaceful nuclear activities of nonnuclear 
states under inspection, whether or not 
they receive assistance from the United 
States. Under the nonproliferation treaty 
all the nonnuclear countries which be- 
come parties must agree to! inspection 
arrangements under the International 
Atomic Energy jlgency. The Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency has already 
gained considerable experience in ap- 
plying safeguards for cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and U.S, 
officials believe it will be capable of carry- 
ing out the safeguards envisioned in the 
treaty although its staff would have to 
be expanded to meet the increased work- 
load. Basically these safeguards would 
consist of periodic inspections by the 
IAEA to verify a nation’s accounting of 
the quantity and location of all the nu- 
clear material being used or stored by it. 
The purpose would be to insure that such 
material was being used in the manner 
stated and that no quantities were unac- 
countable for and thus possibly might be 
being diverted to weapons use. 

Development of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency as a body respon- 
sible for and capable of both promoting 
and safeguarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy has long been an objec- 
tive of U.S. policy. The agency originated 
as a result of the atoms for peace pro- 
posal made by President Eisenhower in 
1953. In recent years the United States 
has begun to designate the IAEA to carry 
out the inspection of the nuclear assist- 
ance it provided to other countries under 
bilateral agreements, so it is already re- 
lying on the IAEA safeguards system. 
The treaty, proponents contend, will ex- 
tend these safeguards to all the peaceful 
nuclear activities of all the nonnuclear 
signatories, and this will be what the 
United States has been striving for in 


its own foreign policy. Without the treaty 
the Systematic inspection of peaceful nu- 
clear activities might never develop. 

Although the treaty does not require 
any inspection of the Soviet Union, this 
is felt not to be necessary since the ti'eaty 
does not prohibit the Soviets from con- 
tinuing to make nuclear weapons any- 
way. Proponents believe that the Soviet 
position in favor of IAEA safeguards for 
the nonnuclear states Is an improve- 
ment over Its former position that no 
inspection was necessary. Moreover, in 
the hope of encouraging the further de- 
velopment of IAEA safeguards and their 
acceptance by the nonnuclear nations 
and eventually by the Soviet Union, and 
to show that the United States was not 
asking other states to accept any safe- 
guards it would not accept itself, Presi- 
dent Johnson on December 2, 1967, an- 
nounced that “when such safeguards are 
applied under the treaty, the United 
States will permit the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to apply its safe- 
guards to all nuclear activities in the 
United States — excluding only those with 
direct national security significance.” 
The same offer has been made by the 
United Kingdom. 

Many proponents take the view that 
no inspection system which would be ac- 
ceptable at the present time would be 
completely foolproof. However, they be- 
lieve that coupled with the observations 
and sources available to the diplomatic, 
military, commercial, and intelligence 
communities, the Inspection system con- 
templated in the nonproliferation treaty 
would be adequate. In their view the 
main effectiveness of the treaty consists 
of the declaration of intention; if a na- 
tion Wishes to become a nuclear power it 
would either not sign the treaty or with- 
draw from the treaty rather than at- 
tempt to violate it clandestinely. 


WHAT IS A SOUND FARM POLICY? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, some 
Members of the Senate have outstanding 
backgrounds and capabilities for analyz- 
ing farm policy problems. One who has 
been a consistently sound thinker on ag- 
ricultural matters is the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mttndt) . I have before me a copy of an 
article entitled “What Is a Sound Farm 
Policy?” written by Senator Mttndt, and 
published in the January-February issue 
of Rural America magazine. 

I note in particular that Senator 
Mundt in this article makes a statement 
that when talking about farm policy and 
farm programs — 

We are talking about Its programs which 
assist those engaged in some segment of ag- 
riculture in their effort to achieve full par- 
ity of income for that effort, 

I have long said, Mr. President, that 
I believe that every farm program and 
every action taken by the Department 
of Agriculture in administering that pro- 
gram should be directed toward proving 
or increasing the Income of farmers or 
the prices they receive for their products 
in the marketplace. 

I fear that in previous years some mis- 
takes were made that allowed the think- 
ing and action of the administrators to 
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On 5 June 1968, Admiral Thomas H. Moor- 
er, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, de- 
clared that USS Scorpion must he presumed 
lost and the 99 men aboard her, dead. The 
communication of shortly before midnight 
(Greenwich time) on 21 May 1968, was the 
last word ever received from anyone on 
board that vessel. 

Search operations continued, although the 
scale of such operations was later reduced, 
until the 29th of October, 1968. At that time, 
the USNS Mizar located portions of the hull 
of the submarine in more than 10,000 feet 
of water, at a point some 400 miles south- 
west of the Azores. 

A Court of Inquiry composed of seven 
members, with Vice Admiral Bernard L. 
Austin, tr.S. Navy (retired), as president, 
was convened on 5 June 1968 to investigate 
the loss of the Scorpion. The Court con- 
ducted its proceedings at U.S. Atlantic Meet 
Headquarters at the Naval Base in Norfolk, 
Virginia, After the discovery of the portions 
of the Scorpion hull the Court of Inquiry 
reconvened. The Court was in session for 
an aggregate of some eleven weeks. During 
that time ninety witnesses were examined, 
including military and civilian technical ex- 
- perts in the nuclear design and construction 
fields, photographic interpretation analysts, 
cartographers, naval officers and enlisted 
men who previously served in the Scorpion 
or nuclear submarines of the same class, 
naval officers from various submarine staffs, 
and many other individuals who were asso- 
ciated with USS Scorpion or similar sub- 
marines. Much of the testimony was received 
in open sessions. The aggregate record to 
date includes. 1334 pages of testimony, find- 
ings of fact, opinion, and recommendation, 
and 232 numbered exhibits, including photo- 
graphs, charts, graphs, radio messages, dia- 
grams, letters, and other pertient documents. 
Some of the numbered exhibits include sev- 
eral representative photographs, diagrams, 
or other documentary items. 

The Court of Inquiry considered a wide 
range of possibilities in seeking to ascertain 
the cause of the loss of the submarine. The 
photographs made of portions of the wreck- 
age that were found did not furnish definite 
clues to the cause of her loss. After full study 
of the available evidence the Court dismissed 
the nuclear reactor plant as a possible cause 
of the loss. The Court also gave the opinion 
that “the loss of Scorpion is not attributed 
to the delayed completion of her full Subsafe 
(Submarine Safety) Program.” 

The Court further stated that “ Scorpion’s 
overall material condition was excellent and 
none of the outstanding ship alterations . . . 
were required for safe operation to her re- 
stricted depth.” In addition, none of the 
pending work requests “were of a nature 
that would affect safe operation of the ship.” 

From the testimony of officers and men who 
had previously been on board the ship for 
duty or who had observed the ship, it was 
unanimously agreed that the crew was well 
trained. Witnesses were also in agreement 
that the Scorpion crew could be expected to 
take proper action in event of a ship control 
casualty in order to prevent the submarine 
from descending to crush depth. A flooding 
accident would normally be brought quickly 
under control by a crew as well trained and 
experienced as Scorpion's. 

From these same witnesses and experts in 
submarine torpedoes it was developed that 
Scorpion's torpedomen were well trained and 
that procedures used in handling ordnance 
bn board were consistent with established 
safety precautions. Testimony also estab- 
lished the long history of safety in sub- 
marine torpedoes. 

The Court found no evidence that collision 
with another submarine or ship caused 
Scorpion's loss, No U.S. ships or submarines 
have reported such a collision, nor have those 
of any other nation. Additionally, no wreck- 
age other than Scorpion's has appeared in the 


thousands of photographs taken by Mizar. 
There is also no sea mount In the area of 
the Scorpion's loss with which the submarine 
might have collided. 

No evidence of any kind to suggest foul 
play or sabotage was found by the Court. 

Testimony before the court established 
that Scorpion's crew was stable and mature 
with no indication that anyone was other 
than fully reliable. In addressing this ques- 
tion, the Court stated that “the evidence 
does not establish that the loss of Scorpion 
and deaths of those embarked were caused 
by the intent, fault, negligence or inefficiency 
of any person or persons in the naval service 
or connected therewith.” 

Upon fully appraising the various possible 
causes, and after examining the Mizar photo- 
graphs as well as other evidence surrounding 
the lose of the Scorpion , the Court of Inquiry 
concluded: “The certain cause of the loss of 
Scorpion cannot be ascertained from any evi- 
dence now available.” 

The Court of Inquiry included in its re- 
port a recommendation for further examina- 
tion of the wreckage in an effort to deter- 
mine the cause of the tragedy and to prevent 
others. In pursuance of this recommenda- 
tion, the Navy’s deep diving submersible 
Trieste II will be moved from the West Coast 
to the Atlantic early this year to take addi- 
tional photographs and afford on-the-spot 
observation of portions of the Scorpion's hull. 
Trieste's crewmen will be able to conduct vis- 
ual inspection of Scorpion's hull through the 
use of powerful spotlights, and will be able 
to make photographs from different angles 
than was possible with the Mizar’s towed 
underwater camera. 

The comment of Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
upon considering all dat^ relating to the loss 
of Scorpion was : 

“I have no doubt that the concepts, pro- 
cedures, and operating practices employed by 
the United States Navy in submarine opera- 
tions are sound and effective. Nevertheless, 
such practices will continue to be reviewed 
in the future as they have been in the 
past. The long history of outstandingly suc- 
cessful submarine operations; the current 
state of our advanced submarine technology; 
and the knowledge, experience, and training 
of our submarine personnel warrant the con- 
tinued confidence of the public in this naval 
capability which is of such paramount im- 
portance to our nation’s future security.” 


A SALUTE TO ITALY BY CITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
city of Birmingham, Ala., each year has 
a great spring festival and fair, at which 
some friendly nation is honored. 

This year the festival is to be held on 
March 14 through 30, and it is to be 
called A Salute to Italy. I have had some 
small part in preparing for this affair, 
and I know that it will be a great event. 
The Italian Ambassador, the Honorable 
Edigio Ortona, and His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Raimondi, the apostolic delegate, 
are coming for the event. I invite my 
congressional colleagues and all other 
Americans to visit Birmingham and Ala- 
bama at this beautiful spring season, and 
to join in Birmingham’s “Salute to Italy.” 

In keeping with the festival plans, 
Birmingham’s 19th and 20th Streets will 
be renamed Via Venito and Via Condotti. 
Important Italian art, much of it from 
Italy, will be displayed. There will be 
Italian food, Italian dancing, and Italian 
costumes. 

Signor Franco Corelli will appear in 
concert. There will be special showing of 


Italian films. The Vatican is sending the 
Pope’s tiara to be exhibited. The Uni- 
versity of Rome will show centuries-old 
anatomical drawings. 

These are only a few of the attractions 
which will bring thousands to Birming- 
ham during the second half of March. 
The city of Birmingham and the officials 
of the city and of the State of Alabama 
join me in this invitation to come to 
Alabama at that time. 


STABILITY FOR DOMESTIC STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, very 
shortly there will be introduced in the 
Senate a measure designed to provide 
some stability for our domestic 'steel in- 
dustry. Originally I had not intended to 
be a cosponsor of that measure and had 
so notified the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hartke), who will introduce it. 
However, information that was available 
only yesterday caused me to reconsider 
my position. As a Senator from Illinois, 
one of the principal steel-producing 
States in the Nation. I cannot stand aside 
and permit imports to capture an ever- 
increasing share of our domestic market 
to the further injury of our domestic in- 
dustry. I will be a cosponsor of the steel 
quota bill. 

Preliminary figures given me yesterday 
show that steel imports for 1968 were far 
higher than anyone had expected — they 
total 17,959,886 tons, an increase of over 
56 percent from 1967. In fact, for the 
month of August, imports were running 
at an annual rate of 30 percent of do- 
mestic consumption. Imports in 1967 rep- 
resented 12.2 percent of consumption, in 
1968 even with the dock strike they 
jumped to 16.7 percent of consumption. 
Unquestionably a situation such as this 
cannot be permitted to continue. The 
measure that will soon be introduced will 
restore some stability while permitting 
imports a fair share of our growing mar- 
ket. 

We do have a recognition by foreign 
producers of the injury they have in- 
flicted upon our domestic industry. In 
letters directed to our Government last 
month they have indicated their willing- 
ness to voluntarily curtail their exports 
to our market. But I question whether 
this unilateral offer will sufficiently re- 
duce imports to the level needed to as- 
sure our domestic producers of an equit- 
able share of the market. It is to be 
hoped that the new administration will 
quickly undertake to negotiate a volun- 
tary agreement with the Japanese, E.E.C. 
and other steel producing nations, one 
that will be meaningful, one that will 
preserve for our domestic producers a 
fair and equitable share of the domestic 
market. Such a voluntary agreement is 
a far more preferable way of solving this 
problem than legislative quotas. But, if 
they cannot obtain such an agreement, 
then legislation is the only solution. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 

TgFA'i'y -rr wm wot watt 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mi*. President, under- 
lying the nonproliferation treaty is the 
premise that the larger the number of 
countries that possess nuclear weapons, 
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the! greater becomes the danger of niu- 
clear war. The possibility of nuclear war 
beginning by aocident or miscalculation 
will! multiply with each addition to the 
current number of nuclear powers, pro- 
ponents of the treaty contend, particu- 
larly since few other naticps will have 
the resources to devote to sifety precau- 
tions such as those devised by the United 
States. Moreover, they fear, with pro- 
liferation the danger increases that nu- 
clear weapons will fall under the control 
of irresponsible persons or governments 
whb will deliberately initiate a nuclear 
war without regard to the consequences. 

More than 40 non-nuclear nations al- 
ready possess operating nuclear reactors, 
proponents point out, and power reac- 
tor^ fueled with natural Cranium pro- 
duce plutonium, which can he used in the 
manufacture of nuclear bahibs, as a by- 
product. In his message transmitting the 
treaty to the Senate, President Johntdn 
said that “by 1985 the world’s peaceful 
nuclear power stations will probably! be 
tuitning out enough byproduct plutonium 
foif the production of tehs of nuclear 
bohibs every day.” 

A growing number of countries are de- 
veloping the nuclear technology indus- 
trial capacity, wealth, and access to ifis- 
sionable material which would make it 
possible for them to enter the ranks of 
nuclear-weapons powers within a few 
years if they chose. A memorandum from 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
stated: 

The resources necessary for the manu- 
facture of a few rudimentary nuclear weap- 
ons are within the means of many nations. 
The essentials are a cadre Of trained per- 
sonnel, uranium, and an indust rial base ade- 
quate to permit the construction of a nu- 
clear reactor and auxiliary ^facilities large 
enpugh to provide the necessary quantities 
of plutonium. Thus many nations possess re- 
sources sufficient to under tale, without (spe- 
cif outside assistance, to manufacture aj few 
rudimentary nuclear weapons, given the na- 
tional will to do so and the readiness, in qopae 
capes, to forego the benefits from the en- 
deavors to which those resources might 
otherwise be applied. The time required 
wjuld vary among the group of countries, 
and for those which have only the minimum 
resources, the time might be ten years or 
mbre. 

At the upper end of the scale, highly in- 
dustrialized nations, with substantial na- 
tional income, large numbers of trained 
scientific, technical and managerial person- 
nel and a reasonable available source of 
uranium could become capable of manufact- 
uring a few rudimentary nuclear weajpons 
within a few years or lees. s 

Among those non-nuclear- weapon coun- 
tries whose industrial economies are l^rob- 
ably adequate to support a program for the 

S anufacture of a sizable number of rejspn- 
>ly sophisticated nuclear weapons and sys- 
tems for their delivery, wfffiin five to ten 
years from a national decision to do so, ; jare 
those such as Australia, Canada, the Fepiral 
Rjepublic of Germany, India, Italy, Japai^ and 
sjweden. Those states whofce resource* iare 
eimewhat more limited, and might therefore 
take somewhat longer to reach that le jel of 
niumbers or types of weapons systems, bquld 
include Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, asrapl, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland. South Api(tca, 
sbain, Switzerland, United Arab Republic, 
and Yugoslavia. 1 

j 1 Nonproliferation Treaty. Hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
July 10-17, 1968. p. 31. 


Proponents point out that the preven- 
tion of the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons has been a major objection of U.S. 
foreign policy for several years. In testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic: Energy on February 23, 1966, 
Secretary of State Rusk said : 

The further spread of nuclear weapons 
increases the danger of nuclear war and 
diminishes the security of all nations, in- 
cluding the United States. This is true for a 
variety of reasons, and it may be useful to 
spell out some of the reasons that have led 
the executive branch to make nonprolifera- 
tion a major objective of our foreign policy. 

Nuclear proliferation could add a new and 
dangerous dimension to historical ethnic and 
territorial disputes existing between nations. 

A decision by one paity to acquire nuclear 
weapon* could generate pressures on others 
to “go Jiuclear” — or to destroy the nuclear 
facilities of the acquiring state before the 
program reaches completion. In other words, 
it stimulates the threat of preventive war. 

Nuclear weapons in the hands of more 
countries could have consequences for world 
security which no one can foresee. Every 
additional country having nuclear weapons, 
no matter how responsibly governed— and 
may I inject that not all countries are always 
responsibly governed — is an additional cen- 
ter of independent decision-making on the 
use of nuclear weapons. International rela- 
tions are thereby made more complex and 
more dangerous, and the risk that one of 
such centers could fall into irresponsible 
hands Is increased. Indeed, the United States 
believed — and this is something that is easy 
for everyone in the world to forget — that 
even one nuclear power was too many, and 
immediately after World War II we sought to 
remove nuclear energy from the military 
field. It is a great tragedy that our proposals 
were not accepted at that time. 

Efforts of the present nuclear powers to 
negotiate mutually advantageous nuclear 
arms control agreements will be more com- 
plex and hence more difficult as the number 
of such powers increcises, and, of course, the 
overall chance of accident or unauthorized 
use would increase a£ more nations acquired 
nuclear weapons. 

Our efforts to maintain friendly relations 
with as many countries as possible would 
become more difficult by virtue of nuclear 
weapons spread. This is because we are seri- 
ously and solemnly committed to nonpro- 
liferation. If one of two parties to a continu- 
ing dispute should decide to produce a nu- 
clear arsenal, the United States might have 
to decide whether to assist the other party, 
either through direct military assistance or 
security assurances; whether to continue 
economic assistance for the acquiring coun- 
try; or whether to attempt to disengage com- 
pletely from the area, with all the conse- 
quences that that would entail. The impact 
of any of these decision would be far-reach- 
ing and complex. 

The spread of national nuclear capabilities 
would interfere with vitally needed economic 
growth in the less de veloped countries. Some 
potential nth countries are attempting to 
promote their economic development with 
the support of the United States. The cost 
of developing nuclei weapons and delivery 
systems could force curtailment of that ef- 
fort and tend to cancel out benefits of eco- 
nomic assistance provided by the United 
States.® 

Those in favor of the nonproliferation 
treaty believe it will be a major step to- 
ward preventing proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. First, they say, it will repre- 
sent a formal mutual commitment by the 
two largest nuclear powers, the United 

a Hearings before Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on B. Res. 179, pp. 4-5. 


States and the Soviet Union, not to dis- 
seminate nuclear weapons or help other 
nations jnanufacture them, and to pur- 
sue a policy aimed at preventing further 
spread of nuclear weapons. Without as- 
sistance by the major nucler powers, 
achievement of a significant nuclear 
capability by any other country would 
be more difficult. 

Second, conclusion of the treaty would 
create considerable pressure in world 
opinion for each non-nuclear state to 
become a signatory. At the same time, it 
would relieve some pressures which 
would otherwise push nations in the di- 
rection of seeking nuclear weapons. In 
those areas where strong local rivalries 
exist, as between Arab States and Israel, 
for example, suspicion that one side may 
be acquiring nuclear weapons may make 
similar acquisitions TSeem imperative to 
the other side. On the other hand, if 
Egypt and Israel signed the nonprolifer- 
ation treaty, suspicion between the two 
sides could be replaced by assurance that 
each was pledged not to acquire nuclear 
weapons and would submit its peaceful 
nuclear facilities to international inspec- 
tion. 

Pressures to enhance status and pres- 
tige through obtaining of nuclear weap- 
ons can also be reduced by the nonprolif- 
eration treaty. Without conclusion of a 
treaty it is only a matter of time till some 
additional nation manufactures nuclear 
weapons. Then other nations will feel 
they too must have nuclear weapons to 
maintain equal status. The five current 
nuclear powers already- have special 
status because, except for the special 
problem of China, they coincide with the 
five permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council. Achievement 
of nuclear weapons by a sixth power 
might generate a nuclear arms race 
among other nations to become the 
strongest of the middle powers. The only 
way to prevent this race is through con- 
vincing non-nuclear powers of greater 
advantages of remaining non-nuclear 
and obtaining their adherence to the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

A representative of Mexico at the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Commis- 
sion has said: 

We believe that no treaty on the non- 
prolifleration . of nuclear weapons that could 
be signed, or even conceived, would satisfy 
everybody. . . . 

But it is equally certain. Or even more so, 
that, unless a radical change comes about in 
the international situation, either the non- 
proliferation treaty will be concluded with all 
its limitations and inevitable shortcomings, 
or all reasonable possibility of stopping the 
arms race and making progress towards gen- 
eral and complete disarmament will be re- 
moved forever. The non-proliferation treaty 
is only one step on the long road to disarma- 
ment. But it is a necesary step. If it is not 
taken, this road will not be travelled. And if 
it is not taken soon, within a short time this 
road will be closed. 3 


SENATOR COOPER’S VIEWS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) 
always speaks with great authority on 

8 Mr. J. Castaneda, Bep. of Mexico to ENDC, 
June 13, 1967, ENDC /PV. 304, p. 4-5. 
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function of our national security needs 
rather than of the financial and military ap- 
petite. Our defense industries have marvelous 
research, development, and production abil- 
ity that could well serve the civilian needs 
of our nation if properly directed. 

Five years ago I introduced the National 
Economic Conversion Act which proposed 
comprehensive study and planning to assist 
inconverting excess military production abil- 
ity and military funds to civilian needs. Al- 
though my proposal was not enacted, it 
should have been. We should now be well 
past the study stage and into actual con- 
version. 

We need desperately to develop the com- 
petence on every level of government, from 
the city council to the White House and 
throughout the private sector as well, to con- 
vert resources no longer needed by the mili- 
tary into other useful purposes.. This is the 
rational way to cope with the “potential for 
the disastrous rise of misplaced power” in 
the “military-industrial complex 0 about 
which President Eisenhower warned us so 
eloquently in his great farewell address of 
January 17, 1961. 

We live in a magnificent country but we 
have not yet crossed into the promised land. 
We are confronted by urgent domestic needs 
that are neglected because the nation’s finan- 
cial, human, and material resources are being 
poured into sterile military make- work proj- 
ects. We must redirect this money, talent, 
and resources to meet the needs of our peo- 
ple. We cannot afford to do otherwise, for 
what is at stake is the quality of our society 
and a more meaningful expression of the 
human spirit. 


OKUN’S EXCELLENT JOB 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, Dr. 
Arthur M. Okun, as Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, served brilliantly. He served with dis- 
tinction and effectiveness at a period 
when economic policymaking was par- 
ticularly difficult. Only 40 years of age, 
the former Yale University professor has 
already had an outstanding career, and 
he is only beginning. 

Arthur Okun, born in Jersey City, N.J., 
in 1928, received his A.B. and Ph. D. de- 
grees from Columbia University. He 
taught at Yale from 1952 to 1961, at 
which time he came ’ to the Council to 
serve as a member of the staff under the 
distinguished Chairman, Walter Heller. 
He returned to Yale for a short period, 
but in 1964 was brought back as a Mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers 
ana became its Chairman in January 
1968. 

Okun specialized in the application of 
quantitative techniques to economic fore- 
casting and policy analysis, as have an 
increasing number of the younger 
economists in the postwar era. Though 
“a numbers man/’ as the phrase goes, he 
was a strong and skilled exponent of the 
instruments of public economic policy in 
promoting economic stabilization and 
growth. 

Although I did not always agree with 
his recommendations, I was always im- 
pressed by the high competence and 
dedication that he displayed. 

Okun’s balanced and able contributions 
to the debates over public policy will be 
missed in the circles of Government, but 
we are confident that his voice will not be 
stilled. We wish him well in the years 
ahead. The Brookings Institution is in- 
deed fortunate to obtain his services. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 

-TR^TY-— WfT? WE MUST ACT 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
body will soon have before it one of the 
most basic documents bearing on the 
continued survival and well being of all 
people on earth. I refer to the interna- 
tional treaty designed to prevent the 
spread of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons. 

There are some among us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who pretend not to be worried or 
even apprehensive over the inexorable 
spread of the capability to create such 
engines of destruction. It would be kind- 
ness to call them people of little vision. 

No one can contemplate with equa- 
nimity the spread of a technology that 
deals with mastery of the elementary 
forces of our world. Especially so in light 
of our realization that man cannot deal 
with this knowledge i* a morally con- 
sistent manner. 

Regrettably, we must admit that most 
nations of the earth are so bound up in 
nationalism, factionalism, regionalism, 
and ideological conflict that they cannot 
objectively view the future and how their 
knowledge can affect it 

In fact, we must face up to the sober- 
ing acknowledgement that there are 
some nations with a capability to create 
these weapons, which are at daggers- 
point with other npMons. Should they 
possess these weapons and face military 
defeat, they would be almost bound to 
resort to any extreme in irder to sur- 
vive. 

This is particularly trua of those 
powers whose rivalries are so intense, and 
involve such hatred that military defeat 
could mean physical or national extinc- 
tion. 

We must face up to the fact that there 
are countries in the world, recognized as 
sovereign states, which are led by 
regimes that can at best be termed ir- 
responsible. There are nations in the 
world today who would, given the' oppor- 
tunity, use nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons without hesitation in order to 
attain their selfish, limited goals. 

There are men in positions of author- 
ity who would carry the world up to and 
over the brink of international annihila- 
tion in order to satisfy their egos, cater 
to their vanity, or swell their pride. If 
such men have sacrificed their own 
armies in the past as well as the well- 
being of entire populations, we have 
every reason to expect they would care 
not a whit for the peace and survival 
of our entire world. 

We are in the midst of an age when 
traditional spheres of influence have be- 
come meaningless. An age when each 
great power maintains a shifting group 
' of client states that often slip their reins 
to pursue limited goals that can cause 
international ripples. It is an age when 
massive infusions of weapons that are 
obsolete to armed forces of major powers 
can shift area power balances. It is an 
age when even a limited amount of lee- 
way can be and is misconstrued by a 
client state. There is the ever present 
danger of a client state carrying a super- 
state over the brink of disaster by pursuit 
of limited goals. Addition to this equa- 
tion of nuclear and thermonuclear 


weaponry adds an element of menace to 
the world situation that we cannot allow. 

It is imperative that we control smaller 
states who would create intolerable in- 
ternational situations. It is essential that 
we prevent such states from coming into 
possession of weapons that could almost 
instantly create confrontation. It is all- 
important to keep heavy hardware out 
of the hands of deadly little men who put 
grandeur before peace — glory before 
security and personal gratification be- 
fore world progress. 

The Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
would prevent the further spread of 
these engines of destruction. It would 
keep such weaponry out of the grasp of 
these irresponsible hands. 

Further, it gives members of the nu- 
clear club a required breathing spell in 
which to arrive at some type of modus 
vivendi. The world is now rife with a 
series of entangling alliances that re- 
semble those that afflicted Europe prior 
to World War I. Then, as we all recall, 
actions of smaller states dragged all the 
powers over the brink of war. There 
must be a line drawn affecting these 
weapons and their relationship to these 
alliances. This treaty would do this. Time 
is short in the extreme. 

Only an international agreement of 
the sort envisioned by this treaty can 
prevent the spread of this menace to 
still other areas of the world. To my 
mind, there is no choice but one re- 
maining to us. 

If we do not prevent the spread of 
these weapons, they shall end up by de- 
stroying us. For a moment, let us con- 
template the very real consequences of 
unchecked nuclear proliferation. 

In addition to dangers I have already 
alluded to, there is the possibility of acci- 
dent. Can a smaller nation with limited 
resources afford the safeguards against 
accident, abuse, or misuse of such 
weapons? Can it prevent the lunatic, ir- 
responsibles or fools from abusing such 
paraphernalia? I think not. And what 
about that irresistible urge on the part 
of all scientists to investigate and tinker 
with such apparatus? 

Think of the tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who would begin to obtain access to 
such engines of death. Consider the 
consequences. We are even now junking 
weapons systems that would tip the bal- 
ance of power in innumerable areas of 
the world. These systems must be kept 
out of the hands of others. 

Dangers from all this are played down 
by some. They say no matter what tran- 
spires, we have the hot line. We have 
instant communications with the Soviets. 
But is that enough? 

In an age when seconds are beginning 
to count — when we spend billions to ob- 
tain a few minutes of warning time— 
who is going to waste time if there is an 
unauthorized or immediately unexplain- 
able nuclear or thermonuclear explosion 
on their territory or on that of a closely 
allied client state — particularly if that 
state is in some sort of formal alliance 
with the superpower immediately 
affected? 

We must, therefore, think in terms of 
the almost immediate danger our world 
faces, compounded each time another 
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nation obtains access to tins technology peans had first seen three hundred years President Truman in a speech in 1950 in 


apd its fruits. 

| There are times when we simply must 
aOt in the interests of all mankind. This 
is one of those times. It behooves us to 
consider this treaty and ratify it with a 
njtinimum of delay. 

ON RELATIONS BETWE3EN THE MOST 
POWERFUL COUNTRY AND THE 
MOST POPULOUS COUNTRY IN 
! THE WORLD 

I Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, last wjepk- 
end a Japanese-American parliamentary 
group met at the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions at Santa par- 
bara, Calif., and spent 2 bays discussing 
relations with China. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Ful- 
bright) , chairman of the poinmittee on 
Foreign Relations, delivered a pap$r at 
that conference entitled:. “On Relations 
Between the Most Powerful Country, and 
the Most Populous Country in 1 (the 
World.” 

( Because I think that Members of ton- 
ess and other readers of the ConcJres- 
onal Record interested in the subject 
our relations with the most populous 
country in the world, whatever may be 
their views, would find the views of the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of great interest, aim as 
it is fitting that a new member of the 
center should do this, r isk unanimous 
consent that the full text be printed in 
the Record. 

! There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a^ follows: 

On Relations Between the Most Powerful 
j Country and the Most Populous Country 
| in the World 

(^Statement by Senator J. W. Fulb^kIht, 

| chairman. Committee on Foreign Relations, 

| United States Senate, meeting of Japapese- 
I American Parlimentary Group at the Cen- 
I ter for Study of Democratic Institutions, 

! Santa Barbara, California* January 24-25, 
! 1969) 

I 

i perceptive commentator has written 
ut ancient China: 

Che nation was absorbed in productive 
istry; the greater part of its scientific 
sessess had been preserved, but scMnce 
Lf no longer existed there. This served to 
lain the strange immobility in which! they 
id the minds of this people. The Chinese, 
allowing the track of their forefathers, 
forgotten the reasons by which the laiter 
been guided. They still used the formula 
lout asking for its meaning; thev re- 
ed the instrument, but they no longer 
essed the art of altering Or renewing it. 

Chinese, then, had lost the power; of 
age; for them improvement was injqios- 
They were compelled at all times and in 
ail points to imitate their predecessor^ lest 
they should stray into utter darkness by 
deviating for an instant from the path al- 
ready laid down for them. The soured of 
human knowledge was all but dry;] find 
though the stream still ran on, it cajuld 
neither swell its waters nor alter its course.” 1 

That commentator was not someone for- 
mally regarded as a China historian or an 
Adlan expert, but a writer known fol his 
observations of America, Alexis de Todque- 
vjlle, and he was describing the China Euro- 

| Footnotes at end of article. 


before. 

Perhaps his comments could apply as ap- 
propriately in describing certain features of 
contemporary American behavior, for in this 
latter half of the 20th Century it often 
seems that, as far as some questions con- 
fronting us are concerned, we have lost the 
power of change and are compelled to imitate 
our predecessors. And one of the questions 
of which this is true, it seems to me, is that 
of American-Chinese relations. 

I use the word “relations” for lack of any 
better term, because, with the exception of 
sporadic conversations in Warsaw, there have 
been virtually no relations between the 
world’s most powerful country and the 
world’s most populous country for twenty 
years. Since 1949, when a communist regime 
took power on the mainland, our attitude 
has been one of unrelenting hostility in most 
respects, met — it should be noted — by at 
times an equal, and at time an even greater, 
measure of hostility on the part of China. 
We saw the communist regime’s assumption 
of power not as a result of the sickness and 
frailities of China under the nationailsts, 
but as an extension of the Soviet conquest 
of central Europe, for communism was then 
regarded, with considerable justification, as 
a monolithic movement. 

It was thus not surprising that the success 
of the communists :.n China, following im- 
mediately the events in central Europe in 
the years immediately after the end of the 
war, dismayed and alarmed the American 
people. The North Korean attack on South 
Korea in June, 1950, followed by the inter- 
vention of Chinese forces in November of 
that year, which brought us face to face 
with Chinese soldiers In combat for the first 
time in our modern history, was a further 
shock. Although the cold was had frozen our 
relations with the Soviet Union by 1950, 
American and Soviet armies had never fought 
one another. The first large communist power 
we were to meet on the battlefield was not 
the Soviet Union but China. 

n 

As a result of these events, and the em- 
phasis of the new Cl fines e regime on spread- 
ing “armed revolution”, we were to base our 
policy towards China on certain assump- 
tions. The first of these assumptions was 
that China was a hcetile and aggressive na- 
tion Which threatened to impose commu- 
nism on Asia by force, as the Soviet Union 
had imposed communism on central Europe. 
The second assump-fion was that all com- 
munist regimes were joined together indis- 
solubly in a conspiratorial compact to 
conquer the world and that the communist 
countries should be regarded and treated as 
a monolithic entity of awesome power and 
frightening potential . The third assumption, 
somewhat contradictory to the other two, 
was that if everythhig possible was done to 
weaken Chtua — if sufficient economic and 
political pressures were exerted — the new 
mainland regime would fall because it did 
not have popular support and because Con- 
fucianism and communism, like oil and wa- 
ter, would not mix. 

These assumptions led us to surround 
China with military force and to isolate the 
mainland with every means at our dispoasl. 
In the words of Kemieth Young, President 
of the Asia Society, since 1950 the United 
States “has treated Peking as an aggressor 
and outlaw, refused it diploiuatic recogni- 
tion, blocked its membership n the United 
Nations, prevented its taking over Taiwan, 
encouraged Its 'passing away’, isolated it 
diplomatically and economically, confronted 
it with overwhelming force, and undertaken 
military operations along China’s west and 
near China’s southern flank.” 2 

During the Korean War, we also reversed 
the decision that had been articulated by 


which he said that the United States “will 
not pursue a course which will lead to in- 
volvement in a civil conflict in China” and 
“will not provide aid or advice to the Chi- 
nese forces on Formosa.” Instead, the United 
State® became Nationalist China’s strongest 
and most active supporter. 

In the past few years we have begun to 
talk about China, and to think about China, 
in somewhat different terms. But it is only 
the phraseology that is different. In the words 
of a former government official who is a 
well-known authority on China, . .if any- 
thing characterizes Washington's attitude 
toward Peking in the last eight years it is 
the change in words without a change in 
policy.” 3 Yet our policy has remained un- 
changed even though the events of the last 
two decades should have caused us to ques- 
tion the original assumptions on which this 
policy was based. 

As far as the assumption that Communist 
China is a power bent on military expansion 
abroad is concerned, I do not see that the 
present Chinese government has made any 
serious attempt to expand its territory 
beyond its present borders. The Chinese 
forces which- fought us in Korea are no 
longer there, and*North Korea has, in fact, 
become less pro- Chinese and more neutral in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute in recent years. Nor 
did Chinese forces remain in India. And in 
the case of Tibet, the Chinese took over a 
territory that not only the Peking govern- 
ment but also the Nationalist government 
and even the Indian government has long 
regarded as Chinese. 

As for communist-led and directed insur- 
rections in other Asian states, China has cer- 
tainly encouraged and supported these in- 
surrections or “wars of national liberation”, 
but, so far as I am aware, has not participated 
directly with Chinese combat forces. There 
have been threats of direct participation, but 
China* has not suited her actions to her 
words. 

Certainly the Peking government hopes 
that “wars of national liberation” will suc- 
ceed not only in Vietnam but in Laos, 
Thailand, Burma and other Asian countries. 
They have made no secret of their desire in 
this regard. But a desire to see such wars 
succeed, a desire which Is certainly no 
stronger than our desire to see sufch wars fail, 
is one thing, Ability to Insure success is 
quite another. 

Wars of national liberation can be and 
are supported from the outside, as attempts 
to defeat them can be and are supported 
from the outside. But it seems to me that 
they are . essentially home-grown products 
which sprout from complaints and frustra- 
tions and are nourished by government in- 
effectiveness, disinterest and corruption. The 
fears which some Asians express of direct 
Chinese expansion, or of indirect Chinese in- 
tervention, often seem to me to be attempts 
to blame internal infirmities on external 
factors. 

It is doubtful whether China presently 
could be successful aa an expansionist mili- 
tary power even if she desired to be one. 
While the Chinese have a powerful land army 
capable of defending the mainland against 
almost any combination of forces, if mobile 
forces, strategically positioned, are necessary 
for expansion, it is we and not the Chinese 
who have that potential. And if the evidence 
of a capacity and desire to expand Is the 
presence of a country’s troops outside its own 
territory, what conclusion should be drawn 
from the fact that the only Chinese soldiers 
outside China are engineer and air defense 
units in North Vietnam, while, in Asia alone, 
we have more than half a million troops in 
South Vietnam, over 50,000 in South Korea, 
and some 40,000 in Thailand, as well as naval 
or air installations In Japan, the Philippines, 
Taiwan, Okinawa, Guam and elsewhere. 
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HON. BARRY G0LDWATER 

OF ARIZONA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26 , 1969 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks the address 
I made before the West Point Society 
at Fort Myer, Va., on January 15, 1969. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The remarks are as follows : 

Remarks by Senator Goldwater Before 
West Point Society, Fort Myer, Va. 
Needless to say, I am very happy to be back 
In Washington and the United States Sen- 
ate. I am also happy that I was put on the 
Senate Armed: Services Committee. 

Of course, many changes have been made 
during my four years of absence and many 
more, as you all know, are about to be made 
in the near future. One of the alterations 
on the Washington scene of particular note 
to me like you and me is the absence of 
Robert McNamara from the Pentagon. 

I have got to say that this absence does 
not make my heart grow fonder of Mr. Mc- 
Namara and his policies. Frankly, I am de- 
lighted that he no longer has the right to 
dictate our Nation’s defense policy. I only 
wish he could have taken with him the 
legacy which he left behind. 

But perhaps I was too fast in assuming that 
Mr. McNamara has relinquished his voice in 
the affairs of this Nation having to do with 
defense. I noticed in the papers not long ago 
that he visited the Soviet Union and dis- 
cussed with the leaders of that nation the 
question of the pending treaty on non-pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

And that brings me to the subject of my 
talk here today. I am deeply concerned at the 
emotional, oversimplified arguments that are 
being advanced to bring about a speedy Sen- 
ate ratification of this treaty. What bothers 
me is that not nearly enough attention is be- 
ing given to the technical and practical 
weaknesses of this diplomatic device, to say 
nothing of its dangerous psychological Im- 
plications. 

Let me take you back for a moment to an- 
other treaty with the Soviet Union. That 
one, negotiated in 1963, was called the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. It was promoted to an 
almost hysterical degree by those advocates 
of accommodation as a “great forward step” 
In the never ceasing struggle for world peace. 
In that Instance, all technical and factual 
consideration were swept aside in a wave of 
optimism generated by one of the sharpest 
public relations promotions in our history. I 
would remind you that I, along with most 
other members of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, voted against that treaty. 

In opposing that earlier nuclear treaty, I 
was swayed by the testimony, a lot of it still 
secret, of scientists and military experts who 
believed sincerely that the Russians had an 
ulterior motive in accepting the treaty. It 
was pointed out that unlike the United 
States, the Russians had already conducted 
a series of high magnitude and high altitude 
nuclear tests and had gained valuable in- 
formation about the mysterious problem 
called EMP (electro-magnetic pulse). By 
pushing through the test ban treaty, the 
Russians could make sure that the United 
States would not solve the problems of EMP 
in the near future. In fact, there are mili- 


tary experts today who insist that we will 
never discover how to solve this problem 
until the testing ban is abrogated. 

Now we are being asked to adopt a nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty with the Soviet 
Union and other nations. The arguments 
are familiar. They are all lofty and noble. 
They say that the greatest way in the world 
to avoid a nuclear holocaust is to deter the 
proliferation of the most horrible weapons 
ever devised. I ask you who, on the surface, 
could oppose such an appeal? If we want to 
take this argument at its superficial face 
value, then the answer Is— no one could 
oppose it. 

But I’m sure I do not have to tell most of 
you here that this question, no more than 
the test ban treaty, does not lend itself to 
quick and easy answers. 

To begin with, the treaty is meaningless 
because two present nuclear powers, France 
and Red China, will have nothing to do with 
it. In addition, many nations who presently 
are on the brink of developing nuclear weap- 
ons are likewise among the nonsignatories. 
These include nations such as India, West 
Germany, and Israel. 

Consequently, we see that the most proba- 
ble sources of nuclear proliferation in today’s 
world are beyond the treaty’s reach. 

If there is a reason for ratification of this 
treaty, it has to be nothing but a to-ken. In 
other words, if we are interested in trying to 
tell the world that the United States and 
the Soviet Union are engaging in meaning- 
less gestures of accommodation, then there 
might be some excusable reason in the area 
of hope, humanitarianism or good will. This, 
of course, assumes that there are no tech- 
nical disadvantages to the United States in 
the way the treaty is presently drawn. I be- 
lieve that there are such deficiencies, and I 
will discuss them. 

But my objection to the non-proliferation 
treaty at this time has to do more with the 
effect it might have on foreign affairs gen- 
erally. Look at what has happened in the 
struggle between East and West since we 
ratified the test ban treaty and presumably 
took a giant step toward resolving our dif- 
ferences, The Soviet Union has repeatedly 
demonstrated that, far from reducing or 
being interested in a reduction of world ten- 
sions, it has actively and aggressively pro- 
moted such tensions on a worldwide basis. 
Vietnam is a case in point. The Vietcong and 
Hanoi couldn’t have kept up the pace at 
which they are killing American soldiers for 
six months without the supplies and support 
sent to them by our partner in the test ban 
treaty. The. Middle East would not today be 
the tinder box threatening the peace of three 
continents if it were not for an aggressive 
policy of Soviet arming of the Arab nations. 
The Mediterranean would not today be bris- 
tling with Soviet naval power. Czechoslovakia 
would not have been invaded, nor would 
Rumania and West Germany be threatened. 

No, I tell you there can be no case made 
in fact for the argument that the Soviet 
Union is mellowing and that we must further 
that softening process through the ratifica- 
tion of a nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 
There is reason to believe that ratification 
of this treaty at this time would In effect 
place the U.S. stamp of approval on an ag- 
gressive and militant move made by Russia 
to stamp out human freedom. Members of 
the Senate I believe will have to ask them- 
selves, if they accept a treaty with the Soviet 
Union in good conscience, whether they don’t 
also ratify Soviet moves in other areas. Do 
we dignify Soviet policy, in effect, saying that 
they are honorable enough to sign a treaty 
with? Do we, in ratifying this treaty, an- 
nounce to the world that we are ready to 


forget that the Soviet Union has a long, dis- 
honorable history of broken treaties? 

These are serious questions which bear di- 
rectly on the security of this Nation and 
which the advocates of the non-proliferation 
treaty would have us skip over In the interest 
of a word they love to use called “detente.” 

They don’t seem to understand that there 
can be no accommodation, there can be no 
true detente, so long as the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to foment aggression and stir up war. 

A thousand non-proliferation treaties with 
the Soviet Union will not wipe out actions 
such as the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

I presume by this time you understand 
that I am opposed to Senate ratification of 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty at this 
time. 

Now I want to go into some of the tech- 
nical and practical aspects of this treaty. 

A close examination of the possible effect 
leads to the conclusion that a definite pos- 
sibility exists that if this treaty is ratified, 
some 100 non-nuclear nations may construe 
it as giving rise to a commitment of the 
United States to provide Immediate military 
support in case of a nuclear attack or the 
threat of a nuclear attack against any such 
nation. 

It will be remembered that President John- 
son and Secretary McNamara declared in 1966 
that nations not seeking nuclear weapons can 
be sure of our strong support against nuclear 
blackmail. 

In addition, during 1968 the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Russia each issued 
similar declarations of intent to act imme- 
diately through the Security Council of the 
United Nations to assist any non-nuclear, 
party to the treaty that becomes a victim of 
nuclear aggression or threat. 

Another weakness of the treaty is that it 
would provide no safeguard which would go 
into effect simultaneously with the applica- 
tion of the treaty. The safeguards for veri- 
fication of compliance would not be nego- 
tiated nor established until after the treaty 
enters into force and need not be concluded 
for two years thereafter. 

The inspection phase of the treaty would 
be entrusted to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency which has no proven inspec- 
tion skill. Even if adequate safeguards could 
be developed, the agency is limited under the 
treaty to declared nuclear facilities. There is 
no provision for searching out clandestine 
facilities. Nor does the treaty impose any 
penalty or sanction on any nation that vio- 
lates the treaty. 

Another thing the treaty would do would 
be to surrender our strategic options of plac- 
ing strictly defensive nuclear devices in the 
control and custody of our allies. Under this 
option, our allies both in Europe and Asia 
conceivably would be able to secure their 
local defense without Immediately trigger- 
ing the intervention of the United States. 

Interestingly enough, the Soviet Union 
violated the treaty by its invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia while the document was awaiting 
action in the U.S. Senate. The preamble of 
the treaty declares that “states must refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity of political independence of any 
state.” 

One of the most exhaustive studies of this 
faulty treaty was prepared by Dr. Walter B. 
Wentz of Claremont Men’s College. He raised 
this interesting point about article Itl of the 
treaty. This is the only article which deals 
"with inspection and control and it applies, 
Mr. Wentz emphasizes, only to “fissionable” 
material. He points out that the day is not 
far off when nuclear explosions will be 
achieved by direct fusion without the pre- 
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liriiinary trigger of fissionable uranium or 
plutonium. 

These are the basic reasons why I plajn to 
oppose this treaty if and when it is brought 
up| for ratification in the U.S. Senate. 1 be- 
lieve it contains absolutely no value in the 
field of deterring the spread of nuclear wkp- 
onfe. I believe it can only place this Nation in 
a false and uncomplimentary light through- 
out the world if it is adopted. 


Thus far, however, there is no indication 
that the proposed merger is generating much 
excitement among the young. 

While indifferent toward the redrawing of 
institutional lines, many young people are 
intensely concerned with establishing warm 
human relationships with members of other 
denominations . 


i|his is annual prayer week 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

3|n the house of representatives 

Monday , January 20, 1969 

ifr. PULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my ire- 
mafrks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the January 18, 1969, 
edition of the Washington Daily Ne^s: 
This Is Annual Praysi Week 
(By Louis C assets) 

Protestants and Catholics around the 
wotld will observe their annual week of pray- - 
er for Christian unity for one week, starting 
tomorrow. 

This period of joint prayer is at onc 0 a 
testimonial to how far Christians have come 
down the road to reunion, and a reminder 
of how far they still have to go. 

After 10 years of dramatic progress, dur- 
ing which Catholics and Protestants moved 
from a state of cold war to at least tjhe 
threshold of brotherhood, the ecumenical 
movement seems to be slowing down. T i 
Tpis may be a necessary and constructive 
pha^e — a pause for consolidation of gains. 
SYMPTOM 

But it also could be a symptom of distrac- 
tion 

Catholics are preoccupied with internal 
dissension over birth control and the exer- 
cise jof authority in the church. 

Protestants are embroiled in controversy 
amohg themselves over what role the churfch 
should play in trying to remedy the ills of the 
world thru direct political and social acticfc 
Much of the energy and dedication fonh 4 
erly j channeled into the ecumenical movfe-l 
ment is now being diverted into these ln«l 
traipural disputes. 

Th(e ecumenical movement also is beiAg 
hurt J to some degree, perhaps a serious onjej 
by the spirit of anti-institutionalism whidH 
is epdemic among educated young peopjid 


M^ny of the younger clergy and layme- 
who might be expected to display the great- 
est fervor for the ideal of unity, actually tend 
to bd disdainful of moves toward organlzi4 
tional union, which they regard as me 
tinkering with institutional machinery. 

i MERGER PLAN 

3 attitude is causing particular conceijnl 
ders of the Consultation on Church 
, the forum in which 10 major Prot- 
estant denominations are trying to agree on 
a merger. 

Aft^r seven years of negotiations, COOT 
is approaching the day when it can offer to 
its constituent denominations a detailed plan 
for cejming together in one great now church. 

While the plan has been difficult to work 
out, the greater difficulty will be selling j 
to the 25 million members of the participat 
lng denominations. l 

Recognizing that middle-aged and elderly 
people naturally tend to shy aw&y from anV 
change in familiar ways, COCU leaders feel 
the only hope for putting the rperger acrosjs 
lies in enlisting the enthusiastic support of 
the yoimger clergy and laity who are recep- 
tive to change. 


COMMON GOALS 

They: have found that Christians can love 
and respect each other, work together to- 
ward common goals, and attain a strong 
sense of community without wearing the 
same label. 

number of them also are convinced 
that the urgent need right now is to renew 
the church, all branches of it, with each per- 
son working at the task of renewal In the 
particular corner in which he happens to 
find himself. 

Reunion, they believe, can afford to wait on 
renewal, and will tend to follow it quite 
naturally. H 

The founding fathers of the ecumenical 
movement saw it the other way around. They 
looked upon unity as a source of new vitality. 

What both views have in common is the 
institution that reunion and renewal go to- 
gether. The church car.’t achieve one without 
the other. 


A SALUTE TO OUR PRESIDENT 

HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday „ January 16 , 1969 

Mrs. HANSEN oi Washington. Mr 
Speaker, as I join my colleagues today 
m a salute to our President, who is leav- 
ing us, my first thought is, “Thank you 
for the privilege of serving with with you 
here in Washington during these great 
and challenging years of change.” 

The second thought I have is that no 
one has been more responsible for change 
on the face of America or in its aspira- 
tions during this second half of the 20th 
century than Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

But I would like to remind my collea- 
gues that change has been so sharp and 
change has been almost so unexpected 
that the drumbeat of its transition has 
perhaps been louder than the measure or 
successes from the trumpets of accom- 
plishment. 

We have known frustrations, we have 
known rebellion, dissent, anger, hate. 
We have also known success, the pride 
of knowledge that we have made a begin- 
ning for solutions. 

Yes, there will be continuing -anger; 
yes, there will be future frustration. 
Change itself dictates turmoil. But I am 
happy that I have had the opportunity 
to serve with a man who, as President of 
the United States, faced the challenges 
and did not turn his back for political 
expediency but acknowledged the prob- 
lems and tried to do something, unpopu- 
lar though many efforts appeared. 

Almost as a testimonial to this service 
is an article by a college student from the 
University of Maryland, who has said in 

his editorial, “Two Cents Worth A 

Farewell.” I would like to place this in 
the Record for my colleagues to share 
and contemplate: 

Two Cents Worth — Fab ewell to the Ugly 
Old Man 

(By Dave Bourdon) 

We called him a nigger-lover. 

We called him a lot of other things, too: 


he was a racist, a liar, a fool and a murderer 
It is probably fair to say that no man in his- 
tory was ever so openly reviled as Lyndon 
Bames Johnson. 

And why not? 

To begin with, we didn’t want him. We had 
the president we wanted: he was young he 
was good-looking and, most important. of all, 
he was (after he was killed, of course) loved 
by the people. 

And then, just like that, he was gone. And 
m his place was a slow-talking ugly old man. 

We were fair; we gave him a chance. But 
the ugly old man didn’t produce. He didn’t 
obliterate racism, he couldn’t stop crime in 
the streets and, perhaps worst of all, he chose 
to fight a war that almost all of us backed 
in the beginning and then he didn’t win it. 

Maybe he tried. Time after time he begged 
us to forgo violence. Time after time he 
pleaded with us to destroy racism. Time after 
time he ignored the tremendous pressure to 
either surrender to or completely demolish 
the enemy overseas. 

But God, he was so awful on TV! He’d come 
on the tube with that ugly puppy-dog face 
of his and he’d drawl out all this gibberish 
about his dreams for a great society. 

From a Kennedy it would have sounded 
dynamic. But from the ugly old man it was 
just so many words, and we’d flip the switch 
wondering who the hell he was trying to 
fool. Take him seriously? Don’t be ridicu- 
lous! 

We elected him in ’64, but it wasn’t our 
fault. After all, wasn’t he “the lesser of two 
evils?’’ Well, maybe we put him in office, but 
that didn’t mean we had to support him. 

But we didn’t sit still. No sir. We hit him 
and we hit him good. Lady Bird wanted to 
beautify America? Ha-ha! Start in the fam- 
ily! “Where are you, Lee Harvey Oswald now 
that we need you?” Yeah, that was a ’good 
one. 

A game company put out a dart board with 
his face on it. When the ugly old man had 
the audacity to go to church, a minister gave 
him a sermon on the immorality of his war 
(it was his now). And we came up with nifty 
cheers like “Hey, Hey, LBJ, how many kids 
did you kill today?” 

But he deserved it, all of it. Because we 
were ready to go at it at this time, we were 
choosing up sides. Black vs. white, liberal vs. 
conservative, poor vs. rich, hawk vs. dove 
young vs. old. 

And where was the ugly old man at a time 
like this? Where was our leader, in this time 
of crisis? 

I swear to you, there he was, standing in 
the middle of the road ! Pleading for reason ! 
Begging for temperance! Asking that we work 
together for justice ! 

He never had a chance. 

He even went so far as to say that he 
wouldn’t accept the presidential nomination 
because he wanted to work for peace and 
unity, it caught us by surprise, but we re- 
covered quickly enough. 

-There he was again, lying as usual. Peace 
and unity, my eye! The only reason he wasn’t 
running was because he knew he couldn’t 
win. And a lot of us knew damn well that 
it was all a big hoax, that he’d run again. 
Anyway, the whole plan backfired on him. 

So he’s gone now. and we’re free, free at 
last! Free to fight! Free to hate! Free to rip 
the guts out of each other ! Because the ugly 
old man is finally leaving. 

One thing is for sure, a country like this 
didn t deserve to get stuck with a president 
like that. 

Or maybe it’s the other way around. 

As I conclude my remarks, I would also 
like to quote from a recent newsletter 
which I have sent out. 

On Tuesday night President Johnson de- 
livered his State of the Union message or I 
might call it his Farewell Address to Con- 
gress. The House Chamber was full to over- 
flowing and every inch of standing room In 
the galleries was occupied. 


- -- - — me ganeries was occupied. 
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